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TEXTILE     EXPANSION     IN     LAWRENCE, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  1845  Daniel  Saunders,  aided  by  Boston  men  who  fur- 
nished the  money  to  carry  on  his  undertaking,  began  the 
construction  of  an  immense  dam  and  a  series  of  canals  at 
Lawrence.  With  clear  vision  he  saw  what  the  future  held  in 
store  for  that  section  of  the  Commonwealth,  possessing  tis  it 
does  the  Spicket  and  the  Merriraac  Rivers.  The  first  mill 
was  built  in  1846 ;  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1847,  and 
it  became  a  city  March  21,  1853.  Though  but  sixty  years 
old  and  but  tAventy-six  miles  distant  from  Boston,  Lawrence 
has  within  its  limits  a  population  exceeding  70,000,  and  some 
of  the  greatest  of  the  State's  industries,  especially  in  the 
textile  branch. 

Within  the  past  year  one  of  the  largest  worsted  mills  in  the 
country  has  been  erected  there,  and  very  considerable  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  another  of  its  mills.  To  make  a 
record  of  this  expansion  we  print  in  the  pages  of  the  Bulletin, 
and  preserve  for  future  students  of  the  textile  industry  of  the 
country,  the  many  interesting  but  fugitive  facts  concerning 
these  great  enterprises,  the  Arlington  Mills  and  the  Wood 
Worsted  Mill.  The  former  has  been  the  result  of  growth, 
slow  but  gradual,  from  a  small  beginning  to  its  present  dimen- 
sions, during  a  period  of  forty  years,  while  the  latter  was 
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conceived,    constructed,  and  operated   within  the  incredibly 
short  space  of  a  3'ear. 

THE    ARLINGTON    MILLS. 

Thirteen  years  before  steps  were  taken  to  utilize  the  waters 
of  the  Merrimac  at  Lawrence,  Abiel  Stevens  built  a  factory 
on  the  present  site  of  the  Arlington  Mills  on  the  Spicket 
River,  to  make  piano  cases  for  Jacob  Chickering,  the  well- 
known  piano-forte  maker,  of  Boston.  This  was  before  the 
railroad  was  built,  and  the  cases  were  taken  to  Boston  by 
teams.  This  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  but  was  rebuilt,  and 
the  business  was  continued  until  1856,  when  the  sons  of 
Mr.  Stevens  began  there  the  manufacture  of  fur  and  seal  hats, 
an  enterprise  which  lasted  but  a  few  years. 

After  a  period  of  idleness  the  property  was  transferred  to 
Stephen  N.  Allen,  who  sold  it  to  the  Fibrilla  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  undertook  the  manufacture  of  felted  goods. 
Misfortune  overtook  this  enterprise  and  it  failing,  the  plant 
was  purchased  in  1865  by  the  Arlington  Woolen  Mills,  incor- 
porated under  the  Massachusetts  laws  with  a  capital  stock  of 
'$200,000.  The  building  was  of  frame  construction,  135  feet 
long,  35  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  high.  The  corporation 
began  business  with  the  manufacture  of  fancy  shirting  flan- 
nels and  woolen  felted  fabrics.  It  was  scarcely  more  than 
under  way  before  the  mill  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  in 
October,  1866.  The  erection  of  a  new  wooden  mill  was  at 
once  begun  and  it  was  completed  the  following  year.  This 
was  razed  to  the  ground  in  1888  to  make  room  for  more 
modern  structures. 

The  course,  of  this  enterprise  has  not  been  always  smooth 
and  easy.  In  1869  a  reorganization  was  necessary  and  the 
stockholders  were  obliged  to  pay  into  the  treasury  the  full 
amount  of  the  capital  stock,  which  then  stood  at  $240,000. 
In  1875  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Arlington  Mills  and 
the  march  to  prosperity  was  begun.  In  the  next  year  the 
capital  stock  was  increased  to  -1320,000  ;  in  1877  to  -$500,000 ; 
in  1881  to  -$700,000 ;  in  1883  to  $1,000,000 ;  in  1887  to 
$1,500,000  ;  in  1890  to  $2,000,000  ;  in  1896  to  $2,500,000  ; 
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in  1902  to  13,000,000 ;  in  1905  to  15,000,000,  and  in  1907  to 
$6,000,000.  In  this  long-  stretch  of  thirty  years  since  1877, 
during  which  time  the  industry  has  experienced  many  periods 
of  stress  and  trial,  the  corporation  has  not  failed  to  pay  its 
semi-annual  dividends. 

The  original  plant  depended  wholly  upon  water  for  power 
to  move  its  machinery,  for  which  one  turbine  wheel  of  sixty 
horse-power  sufficed.  Now  the  motive  power  is  steam,  and 
more  than  ten  thousand  horse-power  is  I'equired,  the  water 
being  devoted  exclusively  to  dyeing  and  finisliing  purposes. 

The  mills  are  built  of  brick,  according  to  modern  mill 
architecture,  and  are  slow  burning.  Stairways  are  located  in 
towers,  and  throughout  the  plant  modern  and  scientific 
methods  of  sanitation  are  utilized.  Fire  pumps,  hose,  and 
automatic  sprinklers  are  some  of  the  precautions  against  fire. 
But  in  case  of  a  conflagration,  which  is  hardly  possible  owing 
to  the  construction  and  the  precautions  taken,  the  safety  of 
the  employees  is  provided  for  by  numerous  fire-escapes.  In 
addition,  a  number  of  the  operatives  are  organized  into  a  fire 
brigade,  ready  for  any  emergency.  A  system  of  fire  alarms 
is  in  use,  so  that  by  pressing  a  button  in  the  room  where  the 
fire  may  originate,  its  location  is  immediately  communicated 
to  the  signal  tower  and  the  volunteer  fire  brigade. 

The  total  area  of  the  present  mill  yard  is  75.3  acres,  of 
which  62.1  acres  are  land  and  12.9  acres  are  water.  The  total 
ground  covered  by  all  the  buildings  is  22.1  acres.  Prior  to 
1906  the  floor  space  of  the  mills  was  39.5  acres,  but  with  the 
new  buildhigs  just  completed,  it  has  been  increased  14.5  acres, 
making  the  present  floor  area  51  acres. 

In  1876  the  top  mill,  seen  in  the  center  of  the  illustration, 
was  built  on  the  site  of  wooden  buildings  which  had  served 
as  dwellings  for  the  employees.  This  mill  is  677  feet  7 
inches  long,  109  feet  8  inches  wide,  with  a  wing  88  feet 
8  inches  by  78  feet  5  inches.  The  wing  is  two  stories  high 
with  a  basement,  while  the  main  mill  is  four  stories  with 
basement.  The  total  floor  space  is  8^  acres  and  contains  the 
carding  and  combing  machinery  capable  of  working  1,250,000 
pounds  of  wool,  in  the    grease,  per  week.     The   two  upper 
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floors  are  devoted  to  the  handling  and  assorting  of  the  raw- 
material.  More  than  80,000  worsted  spindles  are  in  com- 
mission to  turn  the  wool  into  yarn,  the  spinning  being  done 
by  both  the  Bradford  and  French  systems,  the  latter  being 
installed  in  1891.  In  addition  to  the  wool  end  of  the  busi- 
ness 62,244  cotton  spindles  are  in  operation,  a  portion  of  their 
output  being  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  dress  goods, 
for  which  2400  looms  are  used.  Prior  to  the  recent  addi- 
tions 5715  hands  were  employed,  but  the  last  increase  calls 
for  an  additional  1185  to  keep  pace  with  the  development. 

The  Arlington  Mills  management  early  adopted  the  naphtha 
or  solvent  process  (the  patent  for  the  United  States  being 
owned  by  the  corporation)  for  the  liberation  of  grease  from 
the  wool.  It  was  first  put  into  operation  in  1905,  and  has 
proved  its  worth  by  saving  by-products  of  considerable  value, 
which  formerly  went  to  waste  and  tended  to  pollute  the 
water  into  which  they  were  turned.  The  plant  has  a  capacity 
of  degreasing  from  200,000  to  250,000  pounds  of  wool  every 
10  hours. 

The  recent  additions  to  the  property  are  a  new  weave  shed, 
dye  house,  dressing  and  finishing  mill,  and  power4iouse,  all 
to  be  seen  in  the  left  hand  corner  of  the  "  cut."  Inasmuch 
as  the  site  chosen  upon  which  to  build  was  Stevens's  pond, 
the  task  of  securing  a  satisfactory  foundation  was  not  incon- 
siderable. In  this  work  18,000  piles,  varying  in  length  from 
18  to  25  feet,  were  driven  at  frequent  intervals,  according  to 
conditions. 

The  new  weave  shed,  one  story  and  basement,  is  604  feet 
long  by  205  feet  wide,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  dressing 
and  finishing  building.  The  roof  is  of  the  saw  tooth  style, 
with  the  panes  of  glass  on  the  short  side.  The  floors  are 
carefully  laid.  First  a  4-inch  hard  pine  plank  is  placed  on 
the  timbers,  tlien  a  g-inch  hard  pine  board,  and  finally  a  J-inch 
maple  flooring.  In  this  shed  are  900  columns  of  Georgia  pine, 
resting  on  reinforced  concrete  underpinnings,  measuring  4 
feet  at  the  bottom  and  2  feet  at  the  top. 

The  dressing  and  finishing  building  is  720  feet  long  by  100 
feet  wide,  the  east  end  being  2  stories  high  and  the  west  end 
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4  stories  high.  The  new  dye-house  building  is  470  feet  by 
300  feet,  with  asphalt  floors  and  all  appliances  to  be  found  in 
the  most  up-to-date  establishment  of  the  kind.  Adjoining  it 
is  a  building  300  feet  by  100  feet,  2  stories  high,  used  for  the 
storage  of  dyes  and  dye-house  purposes. 

Throughout  these  buildings  are  several  blowere  by  which 
hot  air  can  be  conducted  into  the  rooms,  the  air  being  drawn 
in  by  a  suction  method,  passing  around  and  between  pipes 
that  are  heated  and  thence  taken  by  a  fan  that  drives  it  into 
the  different  rooms.  This  system  has  been  found  to  be  a  prac- 
tical one  of  distributing  the  heat  and  fresh  air  to  the  em- 
ployees of  a  manufacturing  plant. 

The  power-house,  an  iron-trussed  building  with  a  planked 
roof,  is  160  feet  wide  and  is  divided  into  an  engine  room  50 
feet  in  height  and  a  boiler  room  75  feet  in  height.  A  2000 
kilowatt  turbo-generator  furnishes  the  electric  power  for  the 
machinery  in  all  the  new  buildings.  The  boiler  house  is 
equipped  with  eight  500  horse-power  boilers.  A  double 
spur  track  runs  from  the  railroad  to  the  coal  hopper  into 
which  the  coal  is  dumped  and  from  which  it  is  automatically 
carried  to  the  bunker  above  the  boilers,  whence  it  is  fed  to 
the  furnaces ;  the  ashes  drop  from  the  grates  into  a  car  and 
are  quickly  removed  by  other  automatic  carriere.  A  new 
concrete  chimney,  250  feet  high,  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  landscape.  Its  foundation  of  reinforced  concrete  is  40 
feet  square  and  4  feet  thick.  The  chimney  is  built  double 
shell,  the  one  being  4  inches  thick  and  the  other  8  inches 
thick,  but  at  the  height  of  75  feet  the  two  unite  and  form 
one  6  inches  thick. 

While  the  Arlington  Mills  has  made  a  specialty  of  fine 
worsted  fabrics  for  women's  wear,  performing  all  the 
processes  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished  product,  it  has 
also  made  tops  and  spun  yarns,  both  for  sale  and  on  commis- 
sion, for  other  manufacturers,  a  specialization  which  is  to  be 
found  quite  generally  in  European  countries.  Here  was  first 
undertaken  successfully  in  the  United  States  the  manufacture 
of  alpacas,  mohairs,  and  brilliantines.  Early  in  its  history 
the  quality  of  its  product  was  recognized  by  the  jury  of  award 
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at  the  Centennial  Exposition  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876, 
the  medal  being  given  "  for  a  very  superior  collection  of  black 
alpacas,  brilliantines,  figured  mohairs,  and  Roubaix  poplins, 
all  first-class  goods  of  their  kind,  very  uniform  in  width,  color, 
and  finish  and,  being  a  recent  introduction,  reflect  great 
credit  on  the  manufacturers."  Although  the  management 
entertained  no  idea  of  exporting  any  of  the  mill's  product,  a 
display  was  made  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  in  com- 
petition with  goods  of  like  character  made  in  the  best 
establishments  of  Europe  and  a  gold  medal  was  won  for  the 
excellence  of  the  fabrics  shown.  Similar  awards  have  been 
made  for  the  manufactures  of  these  mills  —  worsted  tops, 
worsted  yarns,  combed  cotton  yarns,  mercerized  yarns,  and 
worsted  dress  goods  —  at  subsequent  expositions  in  this 
country.  Witli  its  nearly  seven  thousand  operatives,  and 
perhaps  twice  again  as  many  people  dependent  upon  them, 
its  capital  employed,  and  the  area  of  floor  space,  the  Arling- 
ton Mills  is  one  of  the  great  textile  plants  not  only  of  the 
United  States  but  of  the  world. 


THE   WOOD    WORSTED   MILL. 

Extending  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  Merrimac  River  at  Lawrence  the  new  Wood 
Worsted  Mill,  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  William  M.  Wood, 
president  of  the  American  Woolen  Company,  is  the  largest 
textile  mill  ever  projected  and  built  at  one  time,  and  perhaps 
the  largest  single  building  used  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
Ground  was  broken  on  Labor  Day,  1905,  and  within  8  months 
work  on  this  gigantic  enterprise  was  so  well  along  that  some 
machinery  was  in  place  and  in  motion.  Some  idea  of  its  size 
can  be  obtained  by  considering  its  dimensions,  some  of  the 
materials  used  in  its  construction,  and  the  small  army  of  men 
employed  on  the  work. 

The  plant  consists  of  four  buildings,  the  main  building, 
to  be  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  an  office  building, 
power  plant,  and  warehouse  for  the  storing  of  wool.  The 
main  building  is  in  three  sections.    A,    B,    and    C,  the  first 
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two  being  each  500  feet  long  and  the  last  441  feet  long, 
making  the  total  length  1441  feet.  All  are  123  feet  wide 
and  6  stories  high,  each  story  being  16  feet,  with  a  base- 
ment 9  feet  high.  The  office  building  is  123  feet  wide  and 
105  feet  long  and  of  the  same  height  as  the  main  building. 
It  is  so  planned  as  to  form  a  portion  of  another  mill,  if  de- 
manded by  future  needs,  which  will  be  practically  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  present  one.  The  main  building  contains  about 
1,200,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  all  the  buildings 
1,874,000  square  feet,  of  which  the  wool  storehouse  contains 
329,000  square  feet. 

Between  the  mill  and  the  office  building,  which  is  splendidly 
adapted  to  all  the  requirements  of  such  a  plant  —  having  large, 
airy  offices  and  plenty  of  them — is  a  building  in  which  are 
constructed  the  escalators,  or  moving  stairways,  intended  to 
convey  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  thousands  of  employees  to 
their  proper  floors  of  the  mill.  Besides  saving  time  and  con- 
fusion in  the  distribution  of  the  employees,  considerable 
physical  exertion  will  be  spared  by  their  use.  The  escala- 
tors, which  are  operated  by  electricity,  have  a  capacity  of 
carrying  2000  operatives  in  five  minutes  from  the  second  to 
the  third  or  fourth  floors,  where  they  can  be  transferred  with 
equal  rapidity  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  flooi-s.  With  the  same 
ease  the  employees  can  leave  the  building.  These  escalators, 
which  are  the  first  to  be  installed  in  a  textile  mill  in  this 
country,  start  from  the  second  floor,  which  is  nearly  level 
with  the  main  entrance.  As  a  precaution  against  fire  stair 
towers,  running  from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  are  to  be  found 
on  either  side  of  the  escalators.  Near  the  main  entrance  is  a 
porch,  85  feet  by  40  feet,  under  which  persons  bringing  the 
dinners  for  the  operatives  can  be  sheltered  from  the  sun  and 
rain,  and  inside  the  buikling  a  room  has  been  fitted  for  their 
accommodation  in  cold  and  inclement  weather. 

All  the  buildings  are  of  the  type  of  slow-burning  mill  con- 
struction with  exception  of  a  portion  of  Section  C,  which  is 
used  for  wool  washing,  dyeing,  and  wet  finishing.  The  fl(^ors  in 
this  section  are  of  reinforced  concrete.  The  different  sections 
of   the    main   building  are   separated   bj-  double    fire    walls, 
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between  which  are  located  stairways,  elevators,  and  toilet 
rooms.  Additional  facilities  of  this  sort  are  also  provided  at 
the  ends  of  the  building. 

Sections  A  and  B  are  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  and 
contain  1000  worsted  looms  and  all  the  machinery  necessary 
for  carding,  combing,  drawing,  and  the  preparation  of  yarns  by 
the  Bradford  system,  and  for  dry  finishing,  packing,  and  ship- 
ping. Section  C  is  used  for  wool  sorting,  scouring,  drawing, 
and  mule  spinning  by  the  French  sj^stem,  burling  and  mend- 
ing, dyeing  and  wet  finishing  of  goods,  the  machinery  being 
so  arranged  that  the  processes  can  be  carried  on  with  the 
least  amount  of  handling  of  stock.  The  wool  was  to  have 
been  stored  in  two  stories  of  Section  C,  but  owing  to  a 
change  in  plans  a  separate  warehouse,  whicli  will  be  described 
later  in  this  article,  has  been  erected.  The  wool  sorting  is 
carried  on  in  the  sixth  story  of  this  section  and  the  sorted 
stock  is  dusted  and  stored  in  the  fifth  story.  From  the  dust- 
ers the  wool  is  dropped  by  means  of  chutes  running  through 
two  stories  into  the  automatic  feeders  back  of  the  scouring 
machines,  and  after  passing  tln-ough  them  is  blown  about  700 
feet  to  the  wool  bins  in  the  card  room  on  the  second  story  of 
Section  A.  The  balls  from  the  cards  are  dropped  through 
the  floor  to  bins  in  the  combing  room  below,  and  the  tops 
are  dropped  from  the  combing  room  to  the  store  room  for 
tops  in  the  basement  of  Section  A. 

The  drawing  is  done  on  the  fourth  floor,  and  the  spinning 
on  the  sixth  floor  of  Sections  A  and  B,  over  which  is  a  monitor 
roof  affording  excellent  light.  The  yarn  goes  from  the  spin- 
ning room  to  the  fifth  floor,  where  are  located  the  twisters, 
winders,  and  beamers.  The  dressing,  drawing-in,  and  filling 
rooms  are  on  the  second  floor  of  Section  B,  and  the  weaving 
is  done  on  the  third  floor  of  Sections  A  and  B.  From  this 
room  the  goods  go  either  up  to  the  sewing  and  burling  room 
or  down  to  the  wet  finishing  room.  Eventually  they  reach 
the  dyeing  and  wet  finishing,  and  after  going  through  these 
processes  on  the  first  floor  of  Section  C,  the  goods  are  de- 
livered to  the  dry  finishing,  packing  and  shipping  room  on 
the  first  floor  of  Section  B,  the  level  of  which  is  the  same  as 
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the  floor  of  the  cars  on  the  tracks  in  the  yard  of  which  there 
is  about  mile. 

The  buildings  are  heated  and  ventilated  by  a  blower 
system  of  approved  type  and  the  hygienic  conditions  are  the 
best  possible  for  a  textile  mill,  the  toilet  rooms  being  venti- 
lated by  separate  flues  and  their  floors  being  made  of  concrete 
so  that  they  may  be  the  more  easily  cleaned.  A  deep  driven 
well  furnishes  water  for  drinking  purposes  which  is  distributed 
to  the  different  rooms  by  a  separate  system  of  pipes. 

In  a  textile  mill  the  power  problem  is  closely  connected 
with  that  of  supplying  steam  for  heathig  and  manufacturing 
processes.  In  a  woolen  and  worsted  mill  enormous  quantities 
of  hot  water  are  required,  and  since  steam  must  be  furnished 
for  these  purposes,  large  amounts  of  power  may  be  generated 
at  little  extra  cost  by  making  the  steam  at  high  pressure, 
carrying  it  through  the  engines  and  exhausting  it  under  suf- 
ficient pressure  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  mill,  the  engine 
serving  in  effect  as  a  reducing  valve  and  taking  from  the 
steam  only  the  heat  which  it  converts  into  power,  which 
is  thus  obtained  at  great  efficiency.  The  design  of  the  plant 
is  complicated  by  the  necessity  of  adapting  the  engines,  not  to 
the  demand  for  power  which  is  reasonably  constant,  but  to 
the  varying  demand  for  low  pressure  steam,  while  furnishing 
an  uninterrupted  power  supply. 

Because  of  the  large  outlay  required  to  equip  the  mill  with 
a  carding  and  combing  department  large  enough  to  keep  the 
spindles  and  looms  busy,  were  they  to  run  an  equal  number  of 
hours,  this  department  is  designed  to  be  operated  day  and  night. 

The  power  plant  consists  of  a  boiler  house  328  feet  long  by 
104  feet  wide,  an  engine  house  144  feet  long  by  75  feet  wide, 
and  a  coal  pocket,  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  tons,  88  feet  b}^ 
375  feet.  The  roof  of  the  boiler  house  is  supported  by  trusses, 
50  feet  from  the  floor,  spanning  the  entire  width  and  with  a 
central  monitor  extending  nearly  the  entire  length.  Eventu- 
ally, 40  boilers  will  be  set  in  4  batteries  of  10  boilers  each, 
leaving  a  firing  room  of  31  feet  6  inches  between  the  2 
batteries  on  either  side,  and  an  alley  9  feet  10  inches  in  width 
behind  each  row.     The  boilers,  20  being  at  present  in  com- 
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mission,  are  horizontal  tubulars  78  inches  in  diameter  and 
20  feet  between  tube  sheets,  each  containing  143  3-inch 
tubes,  making  a  travel  of  33.5  feet  for  the  gases  in  contact 
with  the  heating  surface  after  passing  the  bridge  wall. 

The  boilers,  built  in  3  sheets  of  7/16  steel,  having  a  tensile 
strength  of  60,000  pounds,  with  butt-strapped,  quadruple- 
riveted,  longitudinal  seams,  and  single-riveted  lap  roundabouts, 
are  designed  to  carry  160  pounds  pressure.  Flat  shaking 
grates,  6  feet  in  width  and  6  feet  6  inches  long,  are  used.  A 
peculiarity  of  the  plant  is  the  absence  of  ash-pit  doors.  The 
fronts  of  tliese  boilers  are  cut  away  for  the  full  width  of  the 
furnace,  insuring  an  equal  distribution  of  air  all  over  the  grate 
and  precluding  the  possibility  of  burning  up  grate  bars 
because  of  a  closed  ash-pit.  Each  boiler  is  provided  with  a 
damper  in  the  connection  to  the  main  flue,  but  even  this  is 
not  under  the  manipulation  of  the  lireman,  a  draft  gauge 
being  applied  to  each,  and  this  damper  is  so  adjusted  as  to 
give  each  boiler  tiie  same  draft  as  all  the  others. 

The  alternate  system  of  firing  is  used,  20  odd  pounds  of 
semi-bituminous  coal  being  burned  per  hour  per  square  foot 
of  grate  surface,  with  scarcely  a  noticeable  output  at  the  top 
of  the  stack.  The  coal  is  brought  from  the  coal  pocket,  con- 
nected by  a  switch  with  the  railroad  tracks,  by  a  horse  and 
cart  at  a  minimum  of  expense,  the  tram  service  being  aban- 
doned for  this  method.  Four  men  to  fill  the  two  carts,  a 
driver  and  a  fireman  for  every  five  fire  doors  do  the  work  with 
a  minimum  of  investment  and  but  little  expense  for  main- 
tenance and  repairs.  The  ashes  are  pulled  into  openings, 
closed  when  not  in  use,  and  fall  into  the  basement,  whence 
they  are  raised  by  an  hydraulic  elevator  to  a  level  from  which 
they  can  be  loaded  into  wagons  or  cars  by  gravity,  one  man 
handling  the  ashes  from  20  boilers. 

By  the  use  of  an  exceptionally  long  boiler  and  a  liberal 
ratio  of  heating  to  grate  surface,  some  59  to  1,  the  heat  of  the 
gases  is  reduced  to  about  450°  as  delivered  to  the  economizer 
and  by  it  reduced  to  about  220°  before  being  delivered  to  the 
stack,  which  is  the  only  outlet  for  unapplied  heat.  With  so  low 
a  temperature  it  would  be  impracticable  to  construct  a  chim- 
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ney  with  the  necessary  draft  unaided  by  mechanical  means. 
Two  15-foot  fans  are  therefore  installed  between  the  econo- 
mizer and  the  chimney,  and  are  operated  by  small  steam 
engines,  so  controlled  that  as  the  pressure  varies  the  speed 
also  varies  to  maintain  as  nearly  as  possible  an  even  intensity 
of  draft.  Each  side  of  the  boiler  house  has  a  self-supporting 
steel  stack  120  feet  in  height  and  10  feet  inside  diameter,  for 
discharging  the  gases  from  20  boilers. 

There  are  two  engines ;  one;  a  pair  of  simple  vertical 
cylinders,  26X42,  with  a  fly  wheel  11  feet  in  diameter, 
carried  on  a  20-inch  shaft  and  running  at  133  revolutions 
a  minute,  guaranteed  to  develop  1600  horse-power,  cutting 
off  at  0.22  and  2400  horse-power,  cutting  off  at  0.6  of  the 
stroke ;  the  other  is  a  double  compound,  with  68-inch  vertical 
low  pressure  and  33-inch  horizontal  high  pressure  cylinders 
with  a  stroke  of  48  inches  and  a  rated  speed  of  120  revolu- 
tions a  minute.  It  has  no  fly  wheel  except  the  generator, 
which  is  carried  on  a  24-inch  shaft,  and  is  guaranteed  to  pro- 
duce 5000  horse-power  cutting  off  at  0.25  and  7100  horse- 
power at  0.5  of  the  stroke.  The  engine  beds  are  of  concrete 
and  for  this  one  alone,  which  is  6  feet  in  depth,  4000  bags 
of  cement  were  required. 

The  engines  run  direct-connected  alternatoi-s  of  1300  and 
4000  kilowatt  capacity,  respectively.  The  electrical  power 
produced  is  distributed  throughout  the  mill.  Fifty  motors 
ranging  from  8  to  175  horse-power  are  already  installed, 
beside  a  number  of  small  ones  driving  fans,  etc.  There  is 
also  a  steam-driven  and  a  motor-driven  exciter  in  the  engine 
room,  and  various  small  engines  in  different  places  driving 
fans,  etc. 

The  wool  storage  warehouse,  which  was  not  contemplated 
when  the  other  buildings  were  erected  and  for  which  excava- 
tion work  was  begun  last  September,  is  situated  beyond  the 
boiler  house.  It  is  400  feet  long,  116  feet  wide,  and  7  stories 
high,  with  a  capacity  of  60,000,000  pounds  of  Argentine  wool 
or  about  30,000,000  pounds  of  Australian  or  domestic  wool. 
It  is  lighted  by  electric  lights,  equipped  with  a  sprinkler 
system,  and  the  various  compartments  are  separated  by  Are 
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walls  and  doors.  Two  tracks,  by  the  side  of  the  wool 
storehouse,  will  accommodate  20  cars  at  a  time ;  these 
can  be  discharged  upon  a  12-foot  platform  from  which  electric 
hoists  raise  the  bags  to  the  room  in  which  they  are  to  be 
stored.  Electric  elevators  assist  the  distribution  in  the 
building.  It  is  intended  that  a  covered  passageway,  with 
mechanical  appliances  for  transferring  the  wool  from  the 
warehouse  to  the  sorting  room,  shall  be  constructed,  so  that 
handling  of  the  raw  material  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
This  building  also  contains  a  warm  waiting  room,  toilet  rooms, 
and  other  conveniences. 

In  the  construction  of  the  main  buildings,  exclusive  of  the 
wool  storehouse,  107,000  panes  of  glass,  for  the  setting  of 
which  25,000  pounds  of  putty  were  required,  80,000  barrels 
of  cement,  19,240  barrels  of  lime,  30,000  tons  of  broken  stone, 
and  21,000,000  bricks  were  used.  It  also  required  7,000,000 
feet,  board  measure,  of  spruce  timber  and  planks,  1,800,000 
feet  of  hard  pine  roofing  planks,  and  2,000,000  feet  of 
maple  flooring.  More  than  1000  tons  of  iron  columns  support 
the  floors  and  roofs.  At  the  busiest  time  nearly  1200  men 
were  employed,  and  the  work  was  so  systematized  that  little 
confusion  resulted  among  this  regiment  of  builders  and 
workers.  All  known  labor-saving  devices  were  used  in  the 
work,  compressed  air  derricks  and  bolting  machine,  steam  saw 
mills,  steam  gouges  and  everything  that  would  save  time  and 
hasten  the  completion  of  so  great  a  structure.  Materials, 
brought  from  all  points  of  the  country,  were  quickly  turned 
to  use  and  speedily  put  in  place,  some  days  30  carloads  of 
materials  being  disposed  of.  The  walls  are  82  feet  thick  at 
the  first  story  and  diminish  gradually  until  at  the  fifth  story 
they  are  only  20  inches  and  so  continue  through  the  sixth 
story  to  the  roof.  The  total  cost  was  $8,500,000,  and  when 
running  full  the  mill  will  give  employment  to  more  than 
6000  persons. 

J.  B.  McP. 
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THE   FORTY-SECOND   ANNUAL   MEETING. 

The  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Manufacturers  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Somerset, 
Boston,  on  Wednesday,  February  6,  1907.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  the  president,  Mr.  William  Whitman.  The 
call  for  the  meeting  was  read  by  the  secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Louis  B.  Goodall  the  reading  of  the 
records  of  the  last  annual  meeting  was  dispensed  with,  a  full 
report  having  been  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 

President  Whitman  stated  that  death  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Phipps,  which  occurred  May  1st,  made  vacant  the  office  of 
treasurer,  but  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  call  a  meeting 
to  elect  a  successor.  He,  therefore,  assumed  the  duties  and 
acted  as  such  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  He  pre- 
sented his  report  as  treasurer  which  had  been  audited  by  Mr. 
Amasa  Clarke.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Levering  the  report  was 
accepted  and  ordered  placed  on  file. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  was  then  read  in  full  and  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Frederic  S.  Clark  it  was  accepted  and  ordered 
printed  in  the  Bulletin. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  R.  MacCoU  all  matters  in  the  report 
requiring  any  action  were  referred  to  the  executive  committee. 

The  next  business  in  order  was  the  election  of  officers,  and 
Mr.  Amasa  Clarke,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  nomina- 
tions, reported  the  following : 

President. 
William  Whitmam Boston,  Mass. 

Vice-Presidents  . 

Charles  H.  Harding Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  M.  Wood Boston,  Mass. 

Frederic  S.  Clark No.  Billerica,  Mass. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
John  Bruce  McPherson Boston,  Mass. 
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Executive  Committee. 

John  N.  Carpender New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

James  Dobson Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Joseph  Metcaef Holyoke,  Mass. 

Abiel  J.  Abbott Graniteville,  Mass. 

John  P.  Wood Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  C.  Greene Peace  Dale,  R.I. 

Charles  A.  Stott Lowell,  Mass. 

Thomas  Oakes Bloomfield,  N.J. 

William  Bloodgood New  York,  N.Y. 

John  Hopewell Boston,  Mass. 

George  E.  Kunhardt Lawrence,  Mass. 

A.  Park  Hammond .  Rockville,  Conn. 

J.  R.  MacColl Pawtucket,  R.l. 

Francis  T.  Maxwell Rockville,  Conn. 

J.  F.  Maynard Utica,  N.Y. 

Standing  Committees. 
Finance. 

Amasa  Clarke Boston,  Mass. 

Louis  B.  Goodall Sanford,  Me. 

Paul  R.  Holden West  Concord,  N.H. 

Frederick  C.  Fletcher Providence,  R.L 

C.  W.  Leonard Boston,  Mass. 

Statistics. 

H.  G.  B.  Fisher No.  Adams,  Mass. 

A.  Albert  Sack Providence,  R.L 

H.  A    Francis Pittstield,  Mass. 

Wm.  M.  Chase *  .     .     .     .  Leominster,  Mass. 

N.  F.  Greeley Boston,  Mass. 

Eaw  Material. 

A.  J.  Root Cohoes,  N.Y. 

Gordon  Dobson Pittsfield,  Me. 

Wm.  R.  Cordingley Boston,  Mass. 

Chas.  B.  Rockwell Bristol,  R.L 

Geo.  W.  Benedict  ' Boston,  Mass. 

Machinery. 

Chas.  H.  Hutchins Worcester,  Mass. 

B.  F.  Mellor Plymouth,  Mass. 

George  G.  Davis No.  Andover,  Mass. 

George  M.  Bassett Worcester,  Mass. 

George  O.  Draper Hopedale,  Mass. 
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Major  Stott  moved  tlie  acceptance  of  the  committee's 
report,  which  was  carried,  and  Mr.  Carpender  moved  that  the 
secretary  cast  one  ballot  for  the  officers  as  named  in  the  list. 
It  was  unanimously  so  voted,  the  secretary  cast  the  ballot, 
and  the  president  declared  the  officers  as  named  in  the  report 
elected  for  the  current  jear. 

In  presenting  the  appended  resolutions  concerning  the  death 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Phipps,  Mr.  Frederic  S.  Clark  said  : 

We  have  lost  from  our  ranks  during  the  past  year  a  man  in 
comparison  with  whom  we  are  all  young,  both  in  years  of  life 
and  in  years  of  service  to  this  Association.  I  refer  to  our  late 
Treasurer,  Benjamin  Phipps.  I  had  intimate  business  and 
personal  relations  with  him  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  and 
invariably  found  him  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity,  good 
judgment,  amiable,  sympathetic,  and  friendly  to  an  unusual 
degree.  I  desire  to  offer  this  appreciation  of  the  man  and  of  Ids 
service  to  this  Association. 

BEXJAMIN    PHIPPS.* 

On  May  1,  1906,  after  a  short  illness,  the  summons  came  to 
Benjamin  Phipps,  Treasurer  of  the  National  Association  of  "Wool 
Manufacturers  and  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Parker,  Wilder 
&  Co.,  of  Boston.  At  his  usual  place  of  business  on  Saturday  he 
responded  to  the  inevitable  call  on  the  following  Tuesday,  going, 
as  he  desired,  while  yet  in  the  harness. 

Born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  February, 
1824,  in  early  youth  he  secured  a  position  as  errand  boy  with 
the  firm  of  Parker,  Blanchard  &  Wilder,  in  whose  service  he  soon 
manifested  those  traits  and  characteristics  which  shone  so  con- 
spicuously througliout  his  life.  He  received  the  meager  wage, 
experienced  the  long  hours  and  hard  work  accompanying  his 
obscure  position,  and  he  also,  by  application,  honesty,  and  capac- 
ity tasted  the  sweet  reward  for  devotion  to  duty  —  recognition  of 
his  worth  and  steady  promotion  —  until  he  became  a  member  and 
finally  the  head,  of  the  firm  in  which  he  had  begun  at  the  foot. 
It  is  a  notable  fact  that  in  these  days  of  restlessness  and  change, 
he  had  business  connection  with  that  firm  alone,  serving  it  for 
the  extraordinary  period  of  sixty-seven  years,  during  which  time 
he  witnessed  and  assisted  in  the  development  of  the  woolen  and 
cotton  industries,  seeing  them  grow  from  small  beginnings  until 
they  now  supply  the  every-day  needs  of  eighty  millions  of  people. 

*  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Phippa  may  be  found  in  Volume  XXXVI. 
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Beginning  his  business  career  as  an  unknown  lad  he  ended  it  as 
the  dean  of  the  woolen  commission  trade  of  Boston,  if  not  of 
New  England.  And  in  all  those  years  during  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  fill  places  of  large  responsibility,  he  ever  continued 
steadfast  and  true. 

A  man  of  high  ideals,  his  whole  life  was  in  keeping  with  the 
best  traditions  of  his  city.  He  acquired  wealth  and  fortune 
without  forfeiting  the  respect  of  his  fellow-men.  He  possessed 
integrity,  uprightness,  and  that  honesty  which  permitted  no  devi- 
ation from  the  straight  and  narrow  path,  whether  in  the  man- 
agement of  personal  or  corporate  interests.  He  was  scrupulously 
just  and  fair  in  all  his  dealings,  ever  maintaining  cordial  relations 
with  those  whom  he  represented. 

He  was  gentle,  yet  firm  ;  approachable,  yet  reserved ;  and 
generous  without  ostentation,  doing  with  his  right  hand  so 
that  his  left  hand  knew  it  not.  He  was  tenacious  of  his 
opinions  and  willing  to  have  the  world  know  them,  yet  never 
intolerant;  he  was  so  firm  in  his  convictions  that  there  was 
no  shadow  of  turning  in  his  character,  yet  it  was  not  that  stub- 
born refusal  to  change  which  betokens  lack  of  growth,  simply  an 
adherence  to  his  beliefs  for  which  he  could  give  adequate  and 
satisfactory  reasons.  Possessing  a  sunny,  sympathetic  disposition 
and  optimistic  temperament  he  was  a  sweet,  gentle,  modest  man 
and  loyal  friend.  He  won  respect  and  admiration  for  his  business 
methods  and  love  for  his  winning  personality.  Age  did  not  lessen 
his  enthusiasm  or  impair  his  usefulness ;  it  but  increased  the 
love  and  affection  felt  for  so  rare  a  man.  He  died  full  of  years 
and  honors,  respected  by  his  business  competitors  and  beloved  by 
his  business  associates,  retaining  the  affection  and  devotion  of 
many  friends  in  all  walks  of  life,  handing  down  to  his  family  and 
firm  a  name  without  blemish  and  reflecting  lasting  honor  on  this 
Association  and  the  entire  wool  industry. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  of  which  he  was  a  faithful  officer  for  twenty- 
two  years,  feel  in  his  death  a  personal  bereavement  and  place 
upon  their  records  this  appreciation,  so  richly  deserved  by  him 
who  has  laid  down  the  burdens  of  life  after  a  great  span  of  honor- 
able service. 

Resolved,  That  the  sympathy  of  the  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion be  extended  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Phipps,  and  the  Secretary 
is  hereby  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  minute  to  them. 
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In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  resohitions  Major  Charles  A. 
Stott  said : 

I  desire  to  second  the  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  Clark  on 
the  life  and  services  of  our  late  Treasurer,  Benjamin  Phipps. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  have  enjoyed  his  acquaintance  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  this  acquaintance  ripened  into  a  friendship 
that  is  among  the  pleasantest  memories  of  my  life. 

The  Belvidere  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company,  with  which  I 
have  been  connected  all  ray  life,  commenced  its  corporate  exist- 
ence in  1853,  and  the  firm  of  Parker,  Wilder  &  Co.  has  always 
had  its  accounts. 

It  was  in  my  capacity  as  clerk  in  those  early  days  that  Mr. 
Phipps's  attention  was  called  to  the  young  man  (Mr.  Phipps  was 
bookkeeper  for  Parker,  Wilder  &  Co.),  and  he  was  never  too  busy 
to  answer  the  many  questions  put  to  him  by  the  beginner.  He 
took  a  great  interest  in  young  men;  in  fact,  he  himself  was 
always  young. 

The  resolutions  set  forth  in  a  most  admirable  way  his  life  and 
character,  and  they  leave  but  little  for  me  to  add. 

To  those  who  knew  Benjamin  Phipps  intimately,  he  was  the 
embodiment  of  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  manly  man, 
and  it  can  be  truly  said  of  him,  the  world  (especially  our  part  of 
it)  was  the  better  for  his  having  lived  in  it. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote  ; 
and  there  being  no  other  business,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

RECEPTION   AND   DINNER. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  Avas  followed  by  a 
reception  and  a  dinner  in  the  large  ball-room  of  the  Hotel 
Somerset.  Those  who  received  the  guests  with  President 
Whitman  were  Mr.  Paul  H.  Hanus,  and  the  Hon.  William  S. 
Bennet.  The  presentations  were  made  by  a  reception  com- 
mittee of  which  My.  Amasa  Clarke  \Vhs  chairman. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  those  present.  Seated  at  the 
speaker's  table  were  : 

Charles  W  Leonard,  Holden,  Leonard  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Erwin  H.  Waleott,  Secretary,  Boston  Merchants  Association,  Boston. 
Louis  B.  Goodall,  Goodall  Worsted  Co.,  Sanford,  Me. 
C.  J.  H.  Woodbury,  Secretary,  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers, Boston. 
J.  F.  Maynard,  Globe  Woolen  Co.,  Utica,  N.Y. 
William  C.  Greene,  Peace  Dale  Manufacturing  Co.,  Peace  Dale,  R.I. 
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Carroll  D.  Wright,  President,  Clark  College,  Worcester,  Mass. 

James  R.  MacColl,  Lorraine  jMauufacturing  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 

Hon.  William  S.  Rennet,  M.C.,  New  York  City, 

William  Whitman,  President,  Roston. 

Paul  H.  Hanus,  Professor  of  Edacation,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Charles  A.  Stott,  Relvidere  Woolen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Albert  Clarke,  Secretary,  Home  Market  Club,  Roston. 

Francis  T.  Maxwell,  Hockanum  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 

F.  C.  Dumaine,  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.,  Roston. 

Charles  H.  Hutchins,  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

John  Hojjewell,  L.  C.  Chase  &  Co.,  Roston. 

Justin  A.  Ware,  Spring  Hill,  Mass. 

Galen  C.  Moses,  Worumbo  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rath,  Me. 

At  the  other  tables  were  : 

Abiel  J.  Abbot,  Abbot  Worsted  Co.,  Graniteville,  Mass. 

Andrew  Adie,  Saxony  Worsted  Mills,  and  Moore  Spinning  Co.,  New- 
ton, Mass. 

Samuel  G.  Adams,  Rrown  &  Adams,  Roston. 

Ethan  Allen,  New  York. 

Louis  A.  Anderson,  River  Spinning  Co.,  and  Selkirk  Mills,  Woon- 
socket,  R.L 

J.  D.  Armitage,  Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Charles  F.  Avery,  Mauger  &  Avery,  Roston. 

E.  L.  Avery,  Mauger  &  Avery,  Roston. 
Eben  L.  Raker,  Parker,  Wilder  &  Co.,  Roston. 
Thomas  H.  Rail,  worsted  yarns,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
C.  F.  Rankart,  Harding,  Whitman  &  Co.,  Roston. 
H.  O.  Rarnes,  J.  H.  Rragdon  Co.,  New  York. 
Charles  T.  Rarry,  Arlington  Mills,  Roston. 

William  J.  Rattison ,  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  Roston. 
George  W.  Renedict,  Renedict  &  Livingstone,  Roston. 
John  H.  Rinns,  Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
William  S.  Rloodgood,  American  Felt  Co.,  New  York. 
Chas.  S.  Rottomley,  Hockanum  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 

F.  W.  Rourne,  Cassella  Color  Co.,  Roston. 

Arthur  T.  Rradley,  Harding,  Whitman  &  Co.,  Roston. 

Ernest  Rraithwaite,  Harding,  Whitman  &  Co.,  Roston. 

Jacob  F.  Rrown,  Rrown  &  Adams,  Roston. 

H.  W.  Rutterworth,  H.  W.  Rutterworth  &  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John   N.   Carpender,    Norfolk  &  New  Rrunswick   Hosiery  Co.,   New 

Rrunswick,  N.J. 
W.  Irving  Carney,  Roston. 
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v.  E.  Carroll,  "Textile  Manufacturers  Jom-nal,"  New  York. 

Horace  A.  Carter,  Wm.  Carter  Co.,  Highlandville,  Mass. 

R.  B.  Clark,  R.  B.  Clark  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Amasa  Clarke,  Winthrop  IMills,  and  Clinton  Mills.  Boston. 

Frederic  S.  Clark,  Talbot  .Mills,  North  Billerica,  Mass. 

Wm.  R.  Cordinglcy,  Cordingley,  Barrett  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Col.  P.  H.  Corr,  Taunton,  mIiss. 

H.  M.  Curamings,  Boston. 

Gen.  A.  O.  Davidson,  iEtna  IMills,  Watertown,  Mass. 

P.  A.  Davis,  Thomas  H.  Ball  &  Co.,  Boston. 

F.  H.  Daniell,  Sulloway  Mills,  Franklin,  X.H. 

E.  H.  Dorr,  Standish  Worsted  Co.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Frank  Eastwood,  New  England  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 

Charles  H.  Fames,  Principal,  Lowell  Textile  School,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Allan  C.  Emery,  Goodhue,  Studley  &  Emery,  Boston. 

Walter  Erben,  Erben-Harding  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

C.  H.  Fairbanks,  Eiseman  Bros.,  Boston. 

Louis  IL  Fitch,  Moore  Spinning  Co.,  Boston. 

George  M.  Forbes,  Denver,  Col. 

Granville  E.  Foss,  Jr.,  Brightwood  Manufacturing  Co.,  North  Andover, 

Mass. 
Ellis  F'oster,  Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence. 
J.  Winthrop  Foster,  Boston. 

William  A.  Guile,  Earnsclift'e  Worsted  Mills,  Providence,  R.I. 
Josepli  R.  Grundy,  Wm.  H.  Grundy  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Nelson  A.  Ilallett,  Jr.,  Harding,  Whitman  ifc  Co.,  Boston. 
A.  Park  Hammond,  New  England  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 
George  B.  Hammond,  New  England  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 
C.  L.  Harding,  Harding,  Whitman  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Louis  B.  Harding,  Boston. 

William  D.  Hartshorne,  Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Fred  Hartley,  Boston. 

W.  M.  Hastings,  Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
H.  E.  Hayden,  Boston,  Mass. 

R.  A.  J.  Hewat,  Strong,  Hewat  &  Co.,  North  Adams,  Mass, 
E.  E.  Hills,  Hills  &  Nichols,  Boston. 
Franklin  W.  Hobbs,  Treasurer,  Arlington  Mills,  Boston. 
Jas.  R.  Hooper,  Farnsworth,  Thayer  &  Stevenson,  Boston. 
Francis  Hoye,  Nasonville  Woolen  Co.,  Nasonville,  R.I. 
A.  S.  Howe,  Boston. 

C.  Johnson,  Norfolk  Woolen  Co.,  Franklin,  Mass. 
C.  W.  Jones,  C.  W.  Jones  &  Co.,  New  York. 
W.  E.  Jones,  Hallowell,  Jones  &  Donald,  Boston. 
Henry  G.  Kittredge,  "  Textile  American,"  Boston. 
A.  Koshland,  J.  Koshland  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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B.  C.  Lane,  Allen-Lane  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

E.  F.  Leland,  Brown  &  Adams,  Boston. 

J.  W.  Levering,  Erben-Harding  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Henry  G.  Lord,  "  Textile  World  Record,"  Boston. 
M.  C.  Mason,  Minterburn  Mills  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 
William  Maxwell,  Springville  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 
John  Bruce  McPherson,  Secretary,  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers, Boston. 

B.  F.  Mellor,  Standish  Worsted  Co.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
John  T.  Mercer,  Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

J.  Harvey  Merrill,  Namquit  Worsted  Mills,  Bristol,  R.I. 
Jesse  H.  Metcalf,  Wanskuck  Co.,  Providence,  R.L 
H.  R.  Milner,  Pocasset  Worsted  Co.,  Providence,  R.I. 
Oliver  Moses,  Worumbo  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lisbon  Falls,  Me. 
Charles  F.  Murphy,  Hope  Worsted  Mills,  Louisville,  Ky. 
A.  W.  Noone,  Jos.  Noone's  Sons  Co.,  Peterboro,  N.H. 
William  S.  Nutter,  Goodall  Worsted  Co.,  Sanford,  Me. 
J.  Earle  Parker,  Harding,  Whitman  &  Co.,  Boston. 

F.  A.  Parshley,  Parker,  Wilder  &  Co.,  Boston. 

F.  Nathaniel  Perkins,  Boston. 
Josiah  Perry,  Dudley,  Mass. 

C.  Eaton  Pierce,  Harding,  Whitman  &  Co.,  Boston. 
H.  F.  Plaisted,  Harding,  Whitman  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Chas.    T.    Plunkett,    Berkshire    Cotton   Manufacturing    Co.,    Adams, 

Mass. 
Charles  N.  Polsey,  Narragansett  Textile  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 
William  Price,  Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
O.  N.  Purdy,  Boston. 

A.  F.  Raymond,  "  Fiber  and  Fabric,"  Boston. 
Lester  T.  Redman,  Harding,  Whitman  &  Co.,  Boston. 
William  R.  Reed,  Mauger  &  Avery,  Boston. 
Wm.  H.  Richardson,  Griswold  Worsted  Co.,  Darby,  Pa. 
Samuel  Rindge,  Parker,  Wilder  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Charles  A.  Robinson,  Eai-nscliffe  Worsted  Mills,  Providence,  R.I. 
Charles  B.  Rockwell,  Cranston  Worsted  Mills,  Bristol,  R.L 
Bradley  M.  Roekwood,  Norfolk  Woolen  Co.,  Franklin,  Mass. 
C.  A.  Root,  C.  A.  Root  Co.,  Oxbridge,  Mass. 
Alfred  Sagar,  Ai-lington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

G.  Edwin  Sawyer,  Boston. 

W.  S.  Schuster,  Schuster  Woolen  Co.,  East  Douglas,  Mass. 
J.  Shirreflfs,  Shirretfs  Worsted  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Sidney  E.  Shuman,  A.  Shuman  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Henry  Sinsheimer,  S.  Koshland  &  Co.,  San  Fx-ancisco,  Cal. 
H.  Carleton  Slack,  W.  H.  H.  Slack  &  Bro.,  Springfield,  Vt. 
C.  B.  Smith,  Star  Worsted  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
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R.  L.  Stevens,  Harding,  Whitman  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Robert  H.  Stevenson,  Farnswoi'th,  Thayer  &  Stevenson,  Boston. 

Charles  W.  Stott,  Belvidere  Woolen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Robert  L.  Studley,  Goodhue,  Studley  &  Emer^^  Boston. 

William  H.  Sweatt,  American  Felt  Co.,  City  Mills,  Mass. 

David  A.  Sykes,  Springville  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 

Thomas  W.  Sykes,  North  Adams  Manufacturing  Co.,  North  Adams, 

Mass. 
Joseph  F.  Talbot,  Talbot  Mills,  N.  Billerica,  Mass. 
William  H.  Taylor,  Saxonville  Mills,  Saxonville,  Mass. 
Maxwell  M.  Upson,  Ilockanura  Co.,  New  York. 
A.  D.  Veasey,  Groveland  Mills,  South  (iroveland,  Mass. 
Thomas  Walker,  Devonshire  Mills,  GofF's  Falls,  N.H. 
Byron  L.  Waterman,  Treasurer,  River  Spinning  Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.I. 
G.  11.  Waterman,  Hardhig,  Whitman  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Richard  P.  Waters,  Anthony  &  Waters,  Boston. 
Alfred  S.  Williams,  Bylield  Woolen  Co.,  Bytield,  ]\Iass. 
H.  F.  Wilson,  Treasurer,  Ballard  Vale  Mills,  Ballard  Vale,  Mass. 
Malcolm  D.  Whitman,  Harding,  Whitman  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Matthew  J.  Whittall,  AVorcester,  Mass. 
Henry  J.  Wostbrock,  Midland  Park,  N.J.,  and  others. 

After  tlie  dinner  was  served  President  Whitman  rapped 
for  order  and  made  the  following  address : 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  WHITMAN. 

Our  annual  banquet,  marking  the  forty-second  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Association,  is  held  under  very  favorable 
conditions.  The  past  year  has  been  prosperous,  the  most  i)ros- 
perous  year  in  the  industrial  history  of  this  country,  and  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  periods  of  the  woolen  industry.  The  coming 
year  and  the  future  are  full  of  promise. 

THE  YEAR  HAS  BEEN  PROSPEROUS  FOR  ALL. 

We  should  all  feel  gratified  when  we  pause  to  consider  that  no 
one  business  or  calling  has  failed  to  enjoy  its  proper  measure  of 
our  progress.  It  is  right  that  this  should  be  so.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  signs  of  the  times.  "We  shall  have  reached  the  highest  per- 
fection of  economic  work  when  all  the  labor  of  the  country  is 
profitably  employed,  when  all  the  divisions  of  labor  are  so  wisely 
and  harmoniously  adjusted  as  to  cause  an  equitable  distribution 
of  the  results  of  the  general  prosperity,  when  no  division  of 
labor  shall  thrive  at  the  expense  of  any  other,  but  each  division 
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shall  enjoy  its  proportionate  share  of  that  reward  which  labor 
receives  for  its  contribution  to  the  common  good. 

The  past  year  has  marked  a  material  advance  in  the  wages  of 
labor  in  our  own  industry.  In  the  future  it  will  devolve  upon  us 
to  study  carefully  the  adjustment  of  labor  in  different  industries 
to  the  end  that  our  own  labor  shall  not  suffer.  We  must  see  to  it 
that  the  labor  of  our  own  industry  receives  as  fair  a  share  of  the 
general  wage  as  in  other  industries,  many  of  which,  though  not 
directly  protected  by  tariff  laws,  are,  from  their  very  nature, 
monopolies  so  far  as  foreign  competition  is  concerned.  We  hear 
continually  of  "  protected  "  industries,  yet  there  are  many  indus- 
tries in  this  country  which  are  far  more  free  from  any  foreign 
competition  than  the  industries  of  this  so-called  ''protected" 
class.  In  this  adjustment  of  labor,  employers  and  employees 
have  a  common  interest,  and  it  should  be  forcibly  impressed  upon 
both  classes  that  it  is  to  their  mutual  benefit  to  act  in 
cooperation. 

OUR  country's  prominent  position. 

Our  country  occupies  the  foremost  and  most  commanding  posi- 
tion among  the  nations  in  manufacturing,  agriculture,  mining,  and 
commerce.  We  have  evidence  of  a  growing  appreciation  of  our 
power.  In  commenting  on  the  recent  negotiations  between 
Germany  and  this  country,  the  "  Textile  Times  "  of  Berlin  says  : 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  conditions  were  more  favorable 
to  the  United  States  than  to  Germany.  So  long  as  cotton  grows 
in  large  quantities  only  in  America,  so  long  as  the  world's  largest 
deposits  of  copper  are  found  only  in  America,  so  long  as  we  are 
forced  to  get  from  them  most  of  our  petroleum,  alum,  cereals  and 
meat  products,  just  so  long  will  it  be  impossible  for  us  to  get 
along  Avithout  that  country.  The  Americans  know  that  we  must 
go  to  them,  and  consequently  they  have  not  found  it  difficult  to 
maintaiu  a  firm  attitude  in  their  negotiations. 

Such  a  candid  statement  by  a  foreigner  must  be  of  interest.  It 
interests  us  especially  when  we  stop  to  realize  that  such  develop- 
ment has  taken  place  within  the  lifetime  of  this  Association, 
when  we  stop  to  realize  that  our  industrial  and  commercial 
supremacy  has  been  secured  under  a  national  economic  policy  of 
which  the  founders  of  this  Association  were  early  and  strenuous 
advocates,  and  to  Avhich  their  successors  have  steadfastly  and 
consistently  adhered. 
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ADHERENCE    TO    PROTECTION    COUNSELED. 

The  soundness  of  a  policy  may  be  judged  by  its  fruits.  The 
fruits  of  our  national  policy  bear  witness  to  its  health  and  sound- 
ness. It  is  a  policy  that  has  now  become  so  firmly  established 
that  I,  for  one,  fear  no  change  in  its  fundamental  principles, 
whatever  political  party  may  be  in  power.  The  conditions  that 
arise  from  fears  of  changes  and  from  possible  changes  in  matters 
of  detail  and  adjustment  alone  are  to  be  apprehended. 

We  have  made  a  statement  of  our  policy.  Let  me  repeat  it 
and  recall  forcibly  and  briefly  to  your  minds  that  which  has  been 
and  should  remain  our  text : 

We  favor  tariff  revision  when  it  shall  be  required  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  American  people.  We  believe  that  the 
economic  policy  of  this  country  should  be  governed  by  the 
interests  of  its  productive  industries,  which  give  to  the  country 
its  wealth,  to  its  labor  remunerative  wages,  and  to  its  people  the 
comforts  of  life.  Commercial  and  general  prosperity  must 
inevitably  accompany  prosperous  agriculture,  mining,  and  manu- 
factures. The  unexam])le(l  prosperous  conditions  in  these  three 
great  productive  industries  and  in  commerce  now  existing  in  the 
United  States  render  immediate  tariff  revision  inadvisable. 

These  are  the  words  of  our  declaration.  We  should  adhere  to 
the  protection  of  American  industries.  We  should  continue  to 
oppose,  as  we  have  opposed,  all  commercial  or  so-called  reciproc- 
ity treaties  that  make  special  concessions  to  favored  countries. 
We  should  stand  steadfastly  against  any  commercial  union  with 
Canada  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  political  union. 

SPEAKER    CANNON    ON    THE    DUAL    TARIFP\ 

We  should  also  strenuously  oppose  any  dual  tariff  except  such 
as  is  defined  in  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  tariffs,  and  which  was 
outlined  b}^  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Cannon,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  may  adopt  his  attitude  toward  the  dual 
tariff.  In  his  address  on  January  16,  1907,  to  the  delegates  to 
the  convention,  held  in  Washington,  to  promote  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  he  said: 

There  are  people  Avho,  are  for  a  maximum  and  a  minimum 
tariff.  .  .  .  Many  of  them  now  want  a  maximum  and  mini- 
mum tariff  so  arranged  that  the  maximum  tariff  would  be  the 
general  rule,  that  it  might  be  reduced  to  a  particular  country 
some  10  or  20  per  cent  belo^v. 
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That  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  journey  toward  free  trade, 
and  that,  if  adopted,  would  necessarily  greatly  harm  and  strain 
our  relations  with  Great  Britain,  who,  with  her  free  trade  in 
competitive  articles  has  nothing  to  give  us  for  a  like  concession. 
.  .  .  Speaking  for  myself,  and,  if  I  understand  it,  in 
harmony  with  the  consensus  of  Republican  opinion  in  the 
country,  when  I  speak  about  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  tariff 
I  speak  about  a  minimum  tariff  that  shall  run  to  all  nations  and 
to  all  peoples,  so  adjusted  as  to  afford  ample  protection  to 
American  industries. 

When  I  have  that,  then  I  would  be  willing  to  make  a  maxi- 
mum tariff  10  per  cent,  if  you  want  to,  or  20  per  cent  higher; 
and  what  for  ? 

I  would  make  it  so  that  if  anybody  discriminated  against 
Uncle  Sam's  children,  the  Executive  should  be  clothed  with 
authority  to  ascertain  that  fact,  so  that  the  maximum  rate  might 
be  applied  to  such  country. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  dual  tariff,  therefore,  we  should  have  a 
minimum  and  maximum  tariff,  not  a  maximum  and  minimum 
tariff.     There  is  quite  a  difference. 


IMMEDIATE    FUTURE    WORK. 

Our  past  efforts  have  been  fruitful  of  good  results.  We  should 
continue  them  along  the  same  lines,  but  we  should  also  exert 
ourselves  along  other  lines.  Our  industry  is  to-day  confronted 
with  conditions  that  demand  active  work  by  our  Association. 

We  shall  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  providing  remedies  for 
existing  trade  abuses.  The  time  is  ripe  for  establishing  trade 
tribunals  at  our  principal  distributing  points,  by  which  the 
interests  of  buyers,  sellers,  and  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods 
may  be  better  protected,  faulty  business  methods  abolished, 
examination  of  goods  established  upon  just  principles,  and  claims 
and  other  contentions  amicably  adjusted.  A  board  of  arbitra- 
tion in  some  form  should  be  established. 

We  should  also  insist  upon  the  enforcement  of  the  customs 
laws.  AVe  should  do  so  without  any  spirit  of  antagonism  to 
those  engaged  in  importing  foreign  merchandise.  There  is  no 
such  antagonism,  and  it  should  be  so  understood.  We  recognize 
that  importers  have  the  same  right  to  prosecute  their  business  as 
our  manufacturers  and  dealers  have  to  prosecute  theirs  ;  but  we 
claim  that  importers  of  foreign  merchandise,  whether  Americans 
or   foreigners,  and  exporters   of  foreign   merchandise  from   all 
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countries  to  this  country,  shall  be  treated  alike  under  our  cus- 
toms laws,  and  pay  the  full  duties  imposed  under  those  laws. 

We  demand  that  the  administrative  customs  laws  shall  be  such 
as  to  safeguard  the  honest  importer,  the  American  manufacturer, 
and  the  Government.  The  wording  of  the  laws  should  be  so 
explicit  as  to  avoid  misinterpretation  or  evasion.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  should  be  so  fearless  and  capable  as  not  to 
permit  favoritism  or  partiality,  and  the  opportunities  for  success- 
ful undervaluations  should  be  diminished  as  far  as  possible.  In 
contested  cases  under  the  law  we  must  see  that  the  prosecuting 
officers  are  provided  with  such  information  as  may  be  available  to 
enable  them  and  the  courts  to  do  justice. 

In  this  work  we  are  entitled  to  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all 
other  organizations  representing  kindred  industries.  We  must 
work  actively  together  as  a  unit  if  we  expect  to  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good  against  the  untiring  efforts  of  a  new  class  of 
opponents,  a  class  that  is  not  interested  so  much  in  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  welfare  of  the  community  and  the  laws  that 
safeguard  that  welfare,  as  in  reaping  a  pecuniary  reward  for  their 
success  in  circumventing  or  assisting  others  in  circumventing  the 
law. 

THE    ACTIVITY    AND    APPAREXT    HOSTILITY    OF    COMMERCIAL 
ORGAXIZATIOXS. 

In  my  last  annual  address  I  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  principal  commercial  organizations  of  the  great  cities  of 
our  country  were  apparently  inimical  to  industrial  interests. 
No  good  reason  that  I  know  of  can  be  given  for  such  feeling. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  business  of  commerce  of  the  United 
States  is  within  our  own  borders.  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives,  in  his  address  to  the  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion to  promote  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
pointed  out  these  facts.     He  said  : 

You  gentlemen  know  quite  as  well  as  I  do  that  statistics  show 
that  in  round  numbers  95  per  cent  of  our  total  production  finds  a 
market  without  going  outside  of  our  boundaries. 

You  gentlemen  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  one-third  of  the 
manufactured  and  agricultural  products  of  the  civilized  world  is 
produced  and  substantially  finds  a  market  within  the  borders  of 
the  Republic. 

You  gentlemen  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  little  5  per  cent 
which  goes  abroad  makes  us  the  greatest  exporting  nation  on  earth. 
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He  would  be,  from  my  standpoint,  a  bold  man,  and  it  would 
be  a  bold  party,  that  would  assent  for  a  moment  to  so  change 
this  policy  that  in  seeking  foreign  markets  we  would  lose  more 
of  the  home  market  than  we  would  gain  of  the  foreign  market. 

If  you  have  a  good  thing,  keep  it,  and  then  reach  out  and  get 
as  much  other  good  as  you  can. 

We  have  a  "  good  thing ;  "  namely,  the  best  home  market  in 
the  world.  In  this  connection  it  may  interest  you  to  have  your 
attention  called  to  a  few  enlightening  facts.  We  not  only  manu- 
facture more  pounds  of  raw  cotton  than  any  other  country,  but 
from  the  available  supply  of  wool  in  the  different  countries  of 
the  world  we  consume  more  pounds  in  the  manufacture  of  goods 
than  either  Germany,  France,  or  Great  Britain.  It  should  be 
noted  also  that  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain  export  to 
other  countries,  in  the  form  of  goods,  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
wool  they  manufacture,  while  the  corresponding  exports  from 
this  country  are  too  trivial  to  be  considered.  Also,  in  the  fiscal 
year  1906  there  were  imported  from  foreign  countries  into  the 
United  States  manufactures  of  wool  of  the  duty-paid  value  of 
more  than  $42,000,000.  In  view  of  these  facts,  one  cannot 
wonder  at  the  great  efforts  our  foreign  competitors,  and  espe-. 
cially  our  German  competitors,  are  making  to  secure  a  stronger 
hold  upon  our  trade.  In  view  of  these  facts,  also,  it  is  natural 
to  expect  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country  to  recognize 
that  the  greatest  gain  will  accrue  to  them  from  a  proper  coopera- 
tion with  its  industrial  interests.  Our  commercial  prosperity 
must  depend  on  our  industrial  prosperity.  Merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, from  the  very  nature  of  things,  ought  to  cooperate 
without  friction. 

This  Association,  though  named  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  has  many  merchants  among  its  members 
who  support  its  principles,  favor  industrial  interests,  and  pro- 
mote our  economic  welfare.  Let  us  all,  cooperating  together, 
stand  by  the  text  of  the  policy  which  we  have  declared,  and  as  a 
representative  body  resist  and  openly  condemn  any  attempt  at 
present  to  disturb  the  adjustment  of  our  industrial  system. 

PRESENT    TARIFF    REVISION    OPPOSED. 

Recently  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  without  consulting, 
as  I  understand  from  good  authority,  the  managers  of  the  great 
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industries  ia  this  State,  except  one  that  is  seeking  a  special  bene- 
fit, has  undertaken  to  hasten  tariff  action  and  to  create  a  con- 
viction that  this  is  the  wish  of  business  men  and  the  voice  of 
Massachusetts.  He  has  done  so  by  circulating  privately  among 
the  members  of  our  Legislature  a  petition  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  hasten  tariff  action.  He  has  done  so  in 
a  way  to  avoid  any  investigation  or  discussion.  We,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  employment  of  thousands  of  people  and  for 
the  continued  prosperity  of  many  communities,  should  rise  up 
in  our  wrath  and  openly  repudiate  the  Governor's  assumed 
authority  and  oppose  his  tariff  policy.  What  we  desire  is  not 
agitation,  but  peace.  It  is  the  greatest  need  of  business  gen- 
erally. The  business  interests  of  to-day  ought  not  to  be  imper- 
illed for  conjectural  and  illusive  political  advantages.  We  ought 
not  to  allow  our  industrial  system  to  be  made  a  political 
plaything. 

If,  in  the  course  of  events,  tariff  revision  is  needed,  we  should 
favor  it.  We  have  already  said  that  "  We  favor  tariff  revision 
when  it  shall  be  required  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
American  people."  If  tariff  changes  are  to  come,  however, 
they  should  come  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  as  a  result 
of  a  true  public  need.  All  efforts  on  the  part  of  political  leaders 
to  force  changes  into  our  tariff  in  advance  of  a  true  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  people  should  be  condemned.  All  attem^jts  to 
create  the  idea  that  such  a  demand  exists  when  it  does  not  should 
receive  our  reprimand. 

I  feel  confident,  however,  that  the  unusual  procedure  to  which 
I  have  referred  will  prove  barren  of  results,  and  that  the  great 
industries  of  this  country  may  safely  plan  their  operations  for 
the  next  year,  at  least,  without  fear  of  an}^  serious  disturbance. 
(Continued  applause.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Whitman  in  intro- 
ducing the  first  speaker  of  the  evening,  said  : 

The  committee  of  arrangements  have  presented  for  our 
consideration  to-night  two  subjects  of  first  interest  to  the 
industries  of  this  State.  The  first  speaker  will  address  you 
on  Industrial  Education,  a  subject  that  we  are  all  interested 
in;  and  the  speaker  is  one  in  every  way  fitted  to  instruct  us. 
Besides    his    other    occupations    and   attainments    he   is    the 
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chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial 
Education. 

I  have  the  pleasure,  gentlemen,  of  presenting  to  you  Mr. 
Paul  H.  Hanus,  Professor  of  Education,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.     (Applause.) 

ADDKESS  OF  MR.  PAUL  H.  HANUS. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  or  the  National  Associa- 
tion OF  Wool  Manufacturers  :  I  deem  it  no  small  honor  to 
be  invited  to  address  you.  I  am,  of  course,  a  layman  among  you, 
not  a  manufacturer,  but  a  mere  consumer.  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  address  of  your  president,  and  would  almost 
be  tempted  to  enter  the  lists  a  bit  on  the  otlier  side,  if  my  path 
did  not  lead  me  elsewhere.  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  this  were  a 
debating  society,  which  it  is  not,  its  motto  might  be  "  To  have 
and  to  hold."     (Laughter.) 

Some  of  you  may  be  aware  that  a  few  months  ago  a  national 
association  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education  was  founded, 
.  a   very   active   association,    in   which  Massachusetts 

industrial  manufacturers  are  represented.  There  was  also  held 
education.  ^^^^^  long  ago  in  this  city  a  "Social  Education  Con- 
gress," in  which  this  subject  was  repeatedly  discussed,  and  one 
section  of  wdiich  was  devoted  entirely  to  this  subject.  Before 
all  that,  Governor  Douglas,  who  preceded  Governor  Guild,  had 
appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  industrial  conditions  in 
this  State,  and  the  needs  of  industrial  education.  And  that 
commission  made  a  report  in  April  of  last  year  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, one  of  the  most  valuable  educational  documents,  and  also,  I 
venture  to  say,  one  of  the  most  important  documents  for  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  which  has  been  produced  in  this  State ; 
a  document  which  every  one  interested  in  the  industries  of  tiiis 
State,  and  in  their  perpetuity  and  progress,  will  do  well  to  study. 

There  has  thus  been  aroused  a  widespread  and  deep  interest 
in  this  subject.  I  trust,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  depart 
from  the  dignity  of  this  occasion  if  I  illustrate  this  interest  by 
a  brief  anecdote  attributed  to  President  Roosevelt.  It  is  said 
that  a  youngster  was  very  much  afraid  of  going  into  church 
alone,  and  his  grandfather,  who  was  much  disturbed  at  this 
cowardice  on  the  part  of  the  boy,  determined  to  eradicate  it.  So 
he  insisted  that  the  boy  should  go  witli  him  to  the  church  when 
there  was  no  one  there.  The  boy  clung  very  closely  to  his 
grandfather,  and  his  grandfather  finally  said  to  him,  <'  What  is 
the  matter  with  you,  why  are  you  so  terrified  ?  "  And  the  boy 
said,  "  Grandfather,  where  is  the  zeal  ?  "  His  grandfather  said, 
"  Zeal  ?  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  And  the  boy  said,  "  Why, 
didn't  you  hear  tlie  minister  say,  '  and  the  zeal  of  thine  house 
hath  eaten  me  up '  ?  "     I  am  not  sure  that  in  this  assemblage 
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there  is  zeal  to  that  extent  as  yet.    I  am,  therefore,  comparatively 
safe. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  illustrate  another  aspect  of  this  subject 
by  another  story.  There  is  much  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
most  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  this  problem  as  to  what  its 
scope  shall  be  and  what  its  details  shall  be ;  just  what  the  indus- 
trial needs  are,  and  in  what  way  education  can  be  applied  to 
the  industries  to  benefit  both  the  emploj^er  and  the  employee, 
and  so,  of  course,  benefit  the  community  at  large.  The  state  of 
mind  in  which  some  of  us  are,  is  illustrated  by  the  answer  which 
a  youngster  gave  on  an  examination  paper  said  to  have  been 
written  in  New  York — perhaps  it  was  written  in  jVIassachusetts. 
The  class  had  been  studying  Shakespeare's  Julius  Ccesah  And 
you  remember  in  Julius  Caesar  occur  the  lines, 

"  You  all  (lid  sec  that  on  the  Lupercal 
I  tlirice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse." 

The  question  on  the  paper  was,  "  What  was  the  Lupercal  ?  " 
And  the  boy  said  :  "  The  Lupercal  was  a  she-wolf,  who,  in  the 
days  of  ancient  Rome,  suckled  Komeo  and  Juliet."  (Laughter.) 
The  state  of  mind  of  this  boy  I  fancy  is  not  far  removed  from 
the  state  of  mind  of  some  of  us  on  this  subject.  And,  at  the 
same  time,  I  fancy  that  when  we  consider  tlie  existing  educa- 
tional system,  we  might  describe  it  as  another  youngster 
described  it,  —  I  am  not  going  to  be  reminiscent  throughout,  Mr. 
President,  —  but  another  youngster  described  the  result  of  his 
education  in  this  way  :  He  had  just  been  graduated.  He  went  to 
the  principal's  office  and  said  to  him,  "  Now,  I  have  graduated 
from  the  high  school.  What  can  I  do  ?  "  And  the  principal  said, 
"  Well,  you  see,  I  have  helped  to  educate  you,  I  have  been  like 
a  pilot  on  an  ocean  steamship,  I  have  guided  you  across  the 
shoals  and  through  the  narrows,  I  have  led  you  out  into  the 
ocean  ;  you  can  go  ahead  now  with  your  own  steam  and  with  your 
own  resources."  And  the  boy  said,  "Yes,  so  you  have  ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  you  have  led  me  out  into  the  fog  where  I  can't  do 
anything  Init  blow  my  whistle."     (Laughter.) 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is,  tluit  we  need  to  supplement  the 
existing  educational  system  with  a  new  kind  of  educational  pro- 
vision to  meet  new  educational  needs.    You  are  aware 

^ G W  GtlUCtl- 

tionai  provi-  that  the  elementary  schools  of  the  colonists  taught 
newneeds!*^'  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  and  the  higher 
schools,  the  so-called  grammar  schools,  taught  Latin 
and  Greek  and  little  else  for  nearly  two  centuries.  That  was  the 
condition  of  things  down  to  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  When  prosperity  began  to  dawn  on  this  nation  and  it 
began  to  expand  its  territory  and  began  to  have  relations  with 
other  nations,  it  began  to  be  clear  that  a  knowledge  of  geography 
was  necessary.    And  so  a  new  educational  need  was  met  by  a  new 
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educational  provision,  and  geography  was  put  into  the  program 
of  studies.  Soon  immigrants  came  to  this  country  in  large  num- 
bers. The  immigrants  needed  to  be  assimilated.  The  appeal  was 
everywhere  to  history,  in  order  that  the  immigrants  might  seize 
the  spirit  of  this  nation,  be  imbued  with  its  motives,  and  learn  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  which  they  were  to  enjoy  under  the 
government  to  which  they  had  come.  And  so  history  was  made 
a  part  of  the  school  curriculum.  I  will  not  go  further  with  this 
illustration,  gentlemen.  My  point  is  this,  that  a  system  of  edu- 
cation which  meets  the  needs  of  society  at  any  given  time  is  a 
growth,  a  progressive  growth  which  constantly  adjusts  itself  to 
new  educational  needs  as  they  appear. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  new  program  of 
studies  now  carried  on  in  the  public  schools  has  sacrificed  much 
that  is  solid ;  that  the  work  done  in  the  schools 
done  in  the  to-day  is  uot  as  good  as  it  used  to  be.  That  is  a 
public  schools,  gi-ave  mistake.  The  work  in  the  existing  public 
schools  is  better  than  the  work  of  any  public  schools  Avhich  we 
have  ever  had  before.  And  this  is  not  a  dogmatic  statement. 
It  is  founded  on  evidence.  Not  long  ago  the  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Springfield  discovered  some  examination  papers  in 
arithmetic,  geography,  spelling  and  something  else  —  I  have  for- 
gotten what  the  other  subject  was  —  that  had  been  written  some 
forty  years  ago  or  more.  These  papers,  of  course,  had  been 
graded  at  that  time.  And  it  occurred  to  him  to  try  those  same 
questions  on  the  pupils  of  to-day.  The  experiment  was  made, 
with  an  overwhelming  advantage  in  favor  of  the  pupils  of  to-day. 
This  experiment  was  repeated  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ; 
repeated  in  Boston  and  in  the  surrounding  towns,  repeated  in 
various  other  parts  of  the  country  and  always  with  similar 
results.  My  contention  is  this,  without  going  further  into 
details,  that  the  public  schools  are  to-day  doing  their  work  better 
tlian  they  ever  did  it  before. 

But  I  maintain  that,  in  addition  to  the  Avork  done  by  the  exist- 
ing public  schools,  we  need  a  new  kind  of  school  to  meet  a  new 
educational  need  which  has  arisen  and  which  the  exist- 
Sini^Qg"''^  ing  public  schools  do  not  meet.  The  existing  public 
should  be  schools  do  not  meet  the  demand  for  vocational  train- 
given.  ^^^^  -^^^  ^^^-^^  that,  but  they  do  not  aid  in  tlie  devel- 
opment of  a  vocational  purpose.  I  suppose  it  goes  without  saying 
that  by  the  time  a  youth  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  he 
ought  to  begin  to  take  an  interest  in  the  serious  purposes  of  life. 
And  one  of  the  most  serious  purposes  of  life  is  self-support. 
Whatever  a  man  may  be  able  to  do,  whatever  leisure  he  may 
be  able  to  earn  and  may  deserve,  will  be  based  upon  what 
he  does  in  the  way  of  self-support.  My  contention  is,  that  up 
to  the  present  time  our  existing  public  schools  have  done  little 
for  the  great  mass  of  our  youth  who  must  earn  their  own  living, 
—  the  vast  majority,  of  course.     And  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of 
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the  needs  of  the  public  school  to-day  is  to  make  a  youngster  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  he  ought  to  render  some  service  that  is 
worth  paying  for,  whether  he  has  to  earn  his  living  or  not.  If 
he  does  not  have  to  earn  his  living,  he  ought  to  deserve  it ;  he 
ought  to  be  unwilling  to  take  something  for  nothing.  But,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  the  schools  up  to  the  present  time  have  not 
■developed  a  vocational  purpose,  nor  have  they  developed  the 
means  of  getting  the  preparation  which  that  vocational  purpose 
has  in  view. 

The  great  mass  of  our  youthful  population  leave  school  at 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  For  the  next  few  years 
these  boys  and  girls  drift  about  in  various  kinds  of 
arem)w*'"'^  youthful  occupatious  whcrc  they  learn  nothing  that 
wasted  years,  jncreascs  tlicir  earning  cai)acity.  As  economic  units, 
as  productive  units,  they  have  ver}^  little  value  indeed  at  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  of  age.  And,  having  chosen  the  occupations 
which  they  have,  or  rather  having  drifted  into  them,  by  the  time 
they  are  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age  their  economic  value 
is  little  more  than  it  was  when  they  began.  Those  years  are,  as 
far  as  their  economic  efiiciency  is  concerned,  wasted  years ; 
because  the  children  have  learned  nothing  that  will  develop  pro- 
ductive efficiency,  and  because  they  are  not  preparing  to  meet  the 
demand  for  skilled  labor  which  is  constantly  increasing.  And, 
worse  than  that,  not  liaving  been  under  any  systematic  educa- 
tional influence,  certainly  not  under  any  beneficial  educational 
influence,  speaking  generally,  what  they  have  learned  up  to  the 
time  they  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  has  been  dissipated 
by  the  time  they  are  eighteen  or  nineteen ;  and  they  are  actually 
more  ignorant  when  they  reach  the  age  of  citizenship  than  when 
they  left  school.  Some  of  these  boys,  of  course,  go  on  to  the 
high  school  and  there  receive  a  kind  of  education  which,  with 
increased  maturity,  renders  them  able  to  master  more  easily  the 
processes  and  methods  of  any  occupation  to  which  they  go. 
But  neither  the  grammar  school  nor  the  high  school  meets  any 
specific  vocational  end. 

The  result  is,  that  there  is  in  this  State,  for  example,  to-day, 
an  army  of  not  less  than  25,000  boys  and  girls  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  years  of  age  who  are  not  in  school  and  who 
The  needs  of  ^rc  either  at  work  or  idle  ;  and  for  whom  those  years, 
for"voca-*^"  therefore,  which  I  have  referred  to  are  lost  or  wasted 
tionai  train-  years.  Morcover,  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  skilled  workmen.  I  have  been  told  repeatedly 
during  the  last  few  months  by  employers  that  if  they  could  find 
the  skilled  workmen  they  need,  they  could  greatly  enlarge  their 
plants  and  output,  to  say  nothing  of  improving  the  quality  of  the 
goods  which  they  produce.  There  is,  therefore,  on  the  side  of 
the  producer  and  on  the  side  of  the  workman  an  increasing  need, 
an  imperative  need  for  the  kind  of  education  that  will,  first  of 
all,  make   prominent   the    vocational   purpose   to  which  I  have 
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referred ;  and  which  will,  in  the  next  place,  carry  out  that 
purpose  or  help  the  youth  to  carry  it  out  before  he  gets  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  trade. 

The  existing  public  schools  very  naturally  are  bookish.  Tliey 
are  bookish  because  at  the  time  when  they  started,  book  educa- 
tion was  all  that  was  necessary  in  the  schools.  The 
Bchoois  are  houie  couditious,  whether  on  the  farm,  in  the  village, 
bookiBh.  Qj.   ^^  ^]^Q  g^^y^  supplied  a  kind   of  education    which 

to-day  is  for  most  boys  and  girls  impossible.  Our  population  is 
becoming  an  urban  population.  The  boys  no  longer  do  the 
chores  that  they  used  to  do.  The  girls,  many  of  them,  are  no 
longer  required  to  do  the  work  which  they  used  to  do  as  an 
inevitable  part  of  their  experience.  They  are,  consequently,  los- 
ing a  kind  of  education  which  they  got  a  generation  or  two  ago. 
They  are  losing  all  that  opportunity  for  what  we  call  '^  practical 
education  "  and  are  securing  only  the  bookish  education  of  the 
schools  with  all  their  academic  traditions.  Now,  do  not  misunder- 
stand me.  I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  I  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  the  academic  traditions  of  the  schools.  My  only 
point  is  that,  alone,  they  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions which  face  us  to-day.  There  is  a  great  mass  of  our  popu- 
lation which  must  go  to  work  early.  For  that  mass  of  population, 
we  are  not  providing  the  kind  of  education  that  will  make  them 
the  sort  of  progressive  economic  units  that  we  desire.  And,  con- 
sequently, the  need  of  supplementing  the  existing  educational 
provision  by  a  kind  of  school  which  may  be  called  an  industrial 
school  or  a  school  of  trades  exists. 

The  Douglas  Commission,  to  which  I  referred  a  little  while 
ago,  established  the  fact,  by  investigation,  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  boys  and  girls  who  leave  school  at  an  early  age 
would  be  in  school  if  they  found  a  school  adapted  to  their  needs ; 
if  they  found,  and  their  parents  believed,  tliat  at  the  end  of  the 
school  period  they  would  be  better  able  to  earn  a  living  than  they 
would  be  if  they  did  not  go  to  school. 

Now,  what  would  happen  if  we  had  such  a  school  as  that? 
These  boys  and  girls  would  be  longer  under  systematic  educa- 
tional influence ;  and  they  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  learning 
a  trade,  which  would  promise  progressive  and  increasing  effi- 
ciency to  them,  an  efficiency  which  would  be  limited  only  by  their 
capacity  and  their  industry  and  their  character. 

I  need  hardly  say  to  an  association  like  yours  that  the  condi- 
tions of  the  modern  shop,  and  industrial  conditions  generally,  are 
unfavorable  to  the  acquisition  of  a  trade  by  work- 
couduions  un-  ^^^^  J  ^^^^  ^^^*^y  ^^^^  especially  unfavorable  to  the 
favorable  to  acquisition  of  what  may  be  called  "  industrial  intelli- 
a'tiade!'""  °  geucc  ;  "  that  is  to  say,  an  insight  into  the  materials, 
the  processes  and  the  underlying  sciences,  and  the 
relations  of  the  trade  at  which  a  man  works,  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  activities  of  which  that  is  only  a  part ;   the  kind  of  intel- 
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ligence  which  enables  a  man  to  see  into  and  around  and  through 
and  bej^ond  and  over  the  particular  thing  that  he  is  doing ;  and 
the  relations  of  all  that  to  what  other  men  are  doing,  —  the  sort 
of  interest  in  a  man's  calling  which  the  professional  man  has  in 
his.  If  we  had  that  sort  of  workmen  we  would  have  more  fore- 
men of  the  right  quality  than  now,  we  would  have  more  managers 
of  the  right  quality  than  we  have  now,  we  would  have  more 
superintendents  of  the  right  quality  than  we  have  now.  And 
all  these  men  are  needed  in  very  much  larger  numbers  than  are 
available  at  the  present  time. 

1  have  been  much  interested  to  learn  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
wool  manufacturers  and  of  the  fact  that  other  industries  share 
in  this  prosperity.  I  believe  it  is  a  fact,  however, 
muTcUn"iop'  that  if  Massachusetts  is  to  keep  abreast  of  the  corn- 
new  fuids  for  petition  of  other  States  and  of  other  countries  in  her 
erin  ustnes.  ij^jj^g^pjgg^  gj-jg  luust  be  able,  uot  Only  to  make  the 
goods  which  she  is  making  now,  but  to  make  a  higher  grade  of 
goods  and  make  them  better  than  others  are  making  them.  Some 
industries  are  turning  away  from  Massachusetts  at  this  moment. 
We  are  trying  to  collect  tigures  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  certain 
industries  which  have  been  carried  on  in  Massachusetts  are 
leaving  the  state.  It  is  an  interesting  question,  therefore,  to 
what  extent  Massachusetts  must  reach  out  into  new  fields  for  the 
development  of  other  industries.  It  is  a  fact  that  certain  things 
are  not  obtainable  in  this  country ;  that  nearly  every  manufac- 
turer has  to  send  abroad  for  certain  machines  or  parts  of  machines. 
Why  should  we  not  make  them  here  ?  If  we  had  the  trained 
men,  we  could  make  them  here. 

All  this  leads  —  and  I  must  hasten  to  come  to  the  point  which 

I  want  to  make  —  all  this  leads,  of  course,  to  the  question  of 

what  kind  of  a  school  ought  to  be  established  to  meet 

^eaMzeX"'''''  this  need.     Before  I  come  to  that,  however,  I  should 

value  of  voca-    like   to   Call  youi   attention   to   the   fact   that  other 

tional  educa-  j_-i  tij.i-  j.  c     2.\ 

tion.  countries   long   ago   realized   the  importance  or   the 

kind  of  education  which  is  under  discussion.  The 
classic  example  is,  of  course,  Germany.  Two  years  ago  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  industrial  education  in  tlie  city  of  Munich 
where  I  was  spending  the  winter.  In  that  city,  a  city  about 
the  size  of  Boston  without  its  suburbs,  a  city  of  over  five  hundred 
thousand  people,  ^here  there  are  no  great  industries  save  two 
—  beer  and  locomotives  —  (laughter)  there  are  forty  different 
kinds  of  industrial  schools.  Every  trade  which  is  represented 
in  that  city  has  its  appropriate  industrial  school,  from  chimney- 
sweeps and  coachmen  and  hotel  and  restaurant  waiters,  to 
cabinet  and  furniture  makers  and  shoemakers  and  jewelers  and 
printers  and  bookbinders  and  stucco  workers,  and  so  on  through 
the  whole  list  of  forty  different  industries.  Over  the  whole  of 
Germany  that  system  is  in  existence.  And  the  principle  prevail- 
ing everywhere  in  Germany  and  to  which    Germany  has   been 

•VOL.  XXXYII.,  NO.  I.  3 
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devoted  for  many  years  is,  that  for  every  calling,  no  matter  what 
it  is,  the  workman  must  first  have  as  good  a  general  education 
as  his  circumstances  will  permit;  and,  in  addition,  as  good  a 
special  education  for  the  particular  work  that  he  has  to  do  as 
can  be  supplied.  And  the  effect  of  this  on  the  industrial  progress 
of  Germany  is  so  obvious  that  one  need  not  stop  to  discuss  it. 

If  there  were  time  I  should  like  to  point  out  how  minutely 

those  schools  are  adjusted  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  trades 

that  they  serve,  how  the  studies  in  them  all  contribute 

given  accord-    to  the  particular  end  of  the  particular  trade.     How  a 

l!!,lli°.''j,LHa     man's  arithmetic  is  the  arithmetic  of  the  shop :   the 

pupil    B   DecUD*  1»1  '  ^  1  T  T'T 

problems  which  arose  in  the  shop  yesterday  are  studied 
in  the  school  to-day.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  the  drawing 
which  underlies  the  making  of  a  piece  of  furniture,  or  the  draw- 
ing which  underlies  the  making  of  a  book  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  taught,  and  how  everything  -else  that  is  taught  there  is 
closely  connected  with  the  particular  industry  concerned.  The 
point  I  want  to  make  is,  that  the  motive  with  which  the  sciences, 
drawing,  and  mathematics  are  taught  in  the  industrial  school 
determines  its  peculiar  utility ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  great 
difference  between  the  general  work  in  those  subjects  in  the 
general  school,  in  the  public  high  school  for  example,  and  in 
the  industrial  school  is  obvious.  The  physics  and  the  chem- 
istry and  the  mathematics  and  the  drawing  and  the  rest  of  the 
studies  in  the  general  high  school  are  taught  for  general  educa- 
tional purposes  ;  that  is  to  say,  are  taught  without  reference  to 
a  particular  vocation.  And  that  is  a  good  thing  for  those  youths 
who  are  attending  the  high  school ;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  can 
look  forward  to  a  long  educational  career.  But  suppose  we  want 
to  make  these  things  available  in  the  industrial  lives  of  our 
people,  then  we  must  relate  them  in  such  a  way  to  the  work  these 
people  have  to  do  that  their  significance  will  not  be  missed  for 
those  needs.  I  can  illustrate  perhaps  best  what  I  mean  by  point- 
ing out  this  fact.  Most  of  you  know  that  in  all  engineering 
schools  there  are  courses  in  what  is  called  "  engineering  mathe- 
matics." And  in  the  colleges  there  are  courses  in  mathematics. 
Now,  the  courses  in  higher  mathematics  in  both  are  calculus, 
analytics,  and  the  rest.  But  the  analytics  and  the  calculus  are 
treated  in  the  engineering  school  from  an  engineer's  point  of 
view.  And  so,  in  the  industrial  school,  the  physics  and  the 
chemistry  which  the  pupil  will  be  taught,  will  be  taught  with 
reference  to  hi^  needs.  The  arithmetic,  the  geometry,  and  per- 
haps the  trigonometry  that  he  learns  will  be  taught  with  refer- 
ence to  his  needs,  whether  he  is  in  the  building  trades  or  whether 
he  is  in  a  shoe  shop  or  a  machine  shop  or  in  the  jeweler's  trade 
or  whatever  it  may  be. 

To  sum  up:    The  progressive  development  of  all  high  grade 

_  industries  requires  skilled  workmen  possessing  indus- 

trial  intelligence,  that  is,  comprehensive  insight  into 

and  intelligent  interest  in  their  several  trades,  as  well  as  skill. 
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2.  The  present  conditions  of  production  are  unfavorable  to 
the  training  of  such  workmen  in  the  shop  or  factory,  and  some- 
times render  such  training  impossible. 

3.  All  industries,  whatever  their  grade,  need  more  men  than 
are  now  obtainable  who  are  capable  of  acting  as  foremen,  super- 
intendents, or  managers — men  possessing  the  comprehensive 
insight,  interest,  and  skill  necessary  for  the  organization  and 
direction  of  a  department  or  a  shop. 

4.  Such  men,  whether  workers,  foremen,  or  superintendents, 
are  now  developed  only  by  chance  —  and  they  are  then  only  self- 
made  men,  possessing  the  merits,  but  also  the  conspicuous  short- 
comings of  their  training. 

5.  Meanwhile,  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  young  women 
are  not  only  not  directed  toward  the  trades  in  our  existing 
schools  but  are  often  actually  directed  away  from  them  by  the 
bookish  education  of  those  schools  and  their  purely  academic 
traditions.  The  manual  training  high  schools  or  so-called  tech- 
nical high  schools  were  intended  originally  to  train  recruits  for 
the  trades,  but  they  have  not  done  so  and  cannot  do  so.  And  I 
may  add  they  need  not  do  so.  The  manual  training  of  the  manual 
training  high  school  is  too  general  to  be  of  use  in  the  trades ; 
but  it  serves  a  very  valuable  purpose  indeed  in  general  education. 
Manual  training  is  an  educational  instrument,  just  as  chemistry 
is,  just  as  history  is  ;  with  materials  of  its  own  to  work  with, 
with  methods  of  its  own  to  use,  with  problems  of  its  own  to  be 
solved.  Experience  has  shown  that  an  insignificant  number  of 
the  pupils  who  go  through  the  manual  training  high  school  enter 
the  trades.  Most  of  them  go  into  business  or  to  an  engineering 
school.  And  those  schools,  therefore,  serve  a  very  valuable  pur- 
pose, because  many  of  the  boys  who  seek  an  education  in  the 
manual  training  high  school  would  not  get  a  high  school  educa- 
tion at  all  except  for  the  manual  training.  And  the  academic 
studies  become  intelligible  to  tliem  when  they  are  presented  in 
connection  with  certain  concrete  problems.  Manual  training 
high  schools,  then,  have  not  recruited  the  trades,  and  cannot. 
They  are  institutions  for  general  education,  like  the  academic 
high  schools,  but  unlike  them  serve  to  give  a  certain  class  of 
pupils  a  general  high  school  education  with  the  help  of  manual 
training,  or  like  them  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  professional 
training  in  some  college  or  engineering  school.  Moreover,  the 
great  majority,  of  our  youth  must,  or  think  they  must,  begin  to 
be  wage-earners  at  an  early  age. 

6.  Boys  are  not  wanted  in  the  industries  until  they  are  six- 
teen years  of  age.  The  result  is  an  army  of  young  men  and 
young  women  (in  Massachusetts  not  less  than  25,000  every  year) 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  most  of  whom  are  either  at 
work  in  various  kinds  of  juvenile  occupations  in  wliich  they 
learn  no  trade,  or  subject  to  little,  if  any,  beneficial  general 
education,  and  often  to  much  harmful  education  from  shifting 
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experience  and  environment.  The  majority  of  these  children 
would  be  in  school  if  the  school  promised  preparation  for  some 
life  pursuit.  That  is  not  a  mere  statement  but  is  a  fact  ascertained 
by  investigators  and  clearly  shown  by  the  Douglas  Commission, 
which  reported  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  last  year. 
These  years  are  of  little  economic  value  to  such  children,  and  there 
is  little  increase  in  the  economic  value  of  most  of  them  as  time 
goes  on.  Hence  these  are  at  present  "  lost  years  "  —  lost  to 
the  children  because  of  non-progressive  economic  growth,  and 
to  the  industries  because  the  children  are  not  fitted  to  satisfy 
the  demand  for  skilled  labor  by  the  time  they  are  old  enough  to 
be  employed  in  such  labor. 

7.  These  years,  and  the  subsequent  years,  are,  however,  valu- 
able for  industrial  education,  but  there  is  at  present  no  agency 
whereby  this  education  is  provided  save  to  a  limited  extent  by 
philanthropy,  or  by  an  occasional  municipality,  or  large  manu- 
facturing establishments,  or  by  correspondence.  By  the  way,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Stanley  works  at  Pittsfield  told  me  that 
out  of  their  seventeen  hundred  employees,  three  hundred  were 
taking  correspondence  courses.  I  do  not  wish  to  decry  cor- 
respondence courses,  but  they  are  obviously  only  a  makeshift. 
Moreover,  they  frequently  fail  to  enable  the  pupil  Avho  enrolls 
in  them  to  realize  the  results  which  he  could  secure  through  a 
prescribed  course  with  a  teacher  at  hand. 

8.  Hence  the  need  of  industrial  schools  to  supplement  the 
existing  school  system  and  to  meet  a  new  educational  need 
which  has  evolved  with  the  evolution  of  our  industry  and  com- 
merce. Such  schools  would  receive  pupils  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age  who  declare  their  intention  to  learn  a  trade ;  and 
would,  therefore,  be  parallel  to  the  existing  public  high  schools 
but  independent  of  them. 

9.  Such  schools  must  be  independent  schools  because  the 
motive  or  end  for  which  they  exist,  namely,  vocational  training 
as  contrasted  with  the  general  training  of  the  existing  public 
schools,  determines  the  value  of  the  instruction  in  every  detail. 

10.  Such  schools  would  offer  a  course  of  study  covering  four 
years.  The  first  two  years  would  comprise  general  shop  instruc- 
tion with  related  drawing,  mathematics,  natural  science,  the 
history  of  industry  and  commerce,  shop  and  business  English, 
and  the  reading  of  appropriate  articles  and  books.  The  last  two 
years  would  give  the  shop  instruction  for  particular  trades  ;  and 
for  each  trade  represented  the  drawing,  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry  of  that  trade,  the  history  of  that  trade,  treated  both 
as  special  history  and  as  a  branch  of  general  historj^,  civics 
treated  as  concretely  as  possible,  and  English  as  before.  The 
result  of  training  in  such  schools  would  be  workmen  who,  at 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  have  learned  a  trade,  though  they  would 
not  be  skilled  journeymen;  they  need  practice  to  fully  develop 
the  skill  Avhich  is  required  of  journeymen.     Each  such  workman. 
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would  have  command  of  his  trade  and  not  merely  of  a  part  of 
it;  and  he  would  have  the  industrial  insight  and  interest  on 
which  progressive  efficiency  is  based.  An  evening  school  of 
trades  for  men  and  women  already  employed  would  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  every  such  school. 

Massachusetts  has  taken  the  lead,  as  a  State,  to  secure  such 
schools  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Governor  Guild,  em- 
powered by  a  statute,  appointed  a  Commission  on  Industrial 
Education  in  September  of  last  year;  and  this  Commission  is 
now  engaged  in  promoting  the  establishment  of  State  subsidized 
industrial  schools  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  State.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

President  Whitman  :  The  closing  address  of  the  evening 
will  be  on  the  subject  of  Innnigration.  We  are  highly 
favored  with  the  presence  of  the  Hon.  William  S.  Bennet  of 
New  York,  a  member  of  the  House  Immigration  Committee, 
who  has  made  a  study  of  this  subject,  one  in  which  we  are  all 
deeply  interested. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  the  Hon. 
William  S.  Bennet  of  New  York  City. 

ADDRESS   OF   HON.    WILLIAM    S.    BENNET. 

Mk.  President,  Fellow  Guests,  and  jNIembers  of  the 
Association  :  It  is  a  great  personal  pleasure  to  me  to  address 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  and  another 
and  even  greater  pleasure  to  speak  in  Boston.  Of  course,  it  is 
the  undisclosed  ambition  of  every  New  Yorker  to  speak  at 
least  once  in  Boston.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  Any  honors 
which  may  have  been,  or  which  may  thereafter  be,  thrust  upon 
him  are  of  small  moment.  Therefore,  I  am  under  great  obli- 
gations to  your  indefatigable  secretary,  who  came  down  to 
Washington  and  labored  hard  to  persuade  me  to  come  here,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  wild  horses  would  not  have  kept  me  away. 
(Laughter.)  And  all  day  he  has  been  adding  to  the  weight  of 
obligation  which  rested  upon  me,  by  giving  me  the  benefit  of  his 
time  and  presence  and  society  on  a  day  when  it  must  have  been 
pretty  hard  for  hinr  to  have  sacrificed  so  much.  I  am  also  glad 
that  I  came  to  Boston,  because  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to-day  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  broiled  scrod.     (Laughter.) 

My  ancestors  on  my  father's  side  were  New  Yorkers  from 
away  back  ;  but  on  my  mother's  side  we  were  a  little  bit  more 
discriminating  —  we  were  New  England  people.  (Laughter.)  Our 
Stiles  family  founded  Yale  College,  and  thus  became  responsible 
in  a  way,  of  course,  for  college  yells  and  modern  education.  We 
had  a  little  militarv  record  too  here  in  Ehode  Island,  where  one 
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of  ray  ancestors,  Thomas  Stiles,  was,  so  history  informs  us,  shot 
in  the  neckcloth  in  the  Pequot  War.  But  he  recovered  from  that 
rather  serious  injury  ;  and  we  haven't  any  of  us  emulated  him 
since,  except,  I  regret  to  say,  once  in  a  while  some  of  the 
members  of  the  family  have,  to  the  extent  of  getting  shot  in  the 
neck. 

I  understand  that  you  are  a  very  serious  body  (laughter),  or  at 
least  your  secretary  told  me  you  were,  and  so  I  will  drop  all  airy 
•  t-  nistB  persiflage  in  relation  to  ancient  history,  and  talk 
and  selection-  directly  On  the  topic  which  has  been  assigned  me. 
'**^-  In    the   House   of    Representatives,    where   I  am   a 

member  of  the  Committee  on  Immigration,  we  are,  as  everywhere 
else  where  immigration  is  discussed  or  thought  about,  divided 
into  two  bodies,  the  restrictionists  and  the  selectionists.  The 
restrictionists  think  immigration  ought  to  be  cut  off  short,  and  if 
they  cannot  stop  everybody  from  coming  it  is  the  aim  of  their  ill- 
spent  lives  to  stop  as  many  as  possible.  The  selectionists  think 
that  every  anarchist,  every  unmoral  or  immoral  man  or  woman, 
every  physically  or  mentally  deficient  man  or  woman,  ought  to 
be  summarily  stopped  at  our  borders,  but  that  any  man  or  woman 
who  is  able-bodied  and  sound  in  mind  and  in  body  ought  to  be 
admitted. 

On  those  lines  we  differ.  The  restrictionists  on  the  Immigra- 
tion Committee  in  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  were  led  by  a  Massa- 
chusetts  man,  the  Hon.  A.  P.  Gardner  of  Essex 
in  the  com-  Couuty.  During  almost  the  whole  of  the  last  session 
mittee.  |.|^g  forccs  led  by  Mr.  Gardner  consisted  of  thirteen  of 

the  fourteen  members  of  the  Committee,  and  the  selectionists 
forces,  which  I  led,  the  remaining  membership.  At  the  very 
last,  however,  I  increased  the  membership  of  my  side  100 
per  cent,  so  that  there  were  in  the  end  two  of  us  who  signed 
the  minority  report.  And  though  Mr.  Gardner  and  I  fought 
for  four  months,  I  want  to  say  that  I  never  in  my  life  enjoyed 
more  and  never  expect  to  enjoy  more  an  intellectual  diver- 
sion than  that  particular  contest.  He  is  the  kind  of  antag- 
onist that  any  one  ought  to  like  to  meet  —  resourceful,  persistent, 
never  giving  nor  expecting  quarter,  but,  withal,  chivalrous  and 
fair.  His  public  statements  of  facts  are  not  even  colored  by  his 
desires.  I  have  found  him  invariably  honest  and  straightforward, 
and  though  we  came  out  of  that  contest  —  for  it  is  no  light  thing 
in  connection  with  a  question  of  so  great  present  importance  as 
the  immigration  question  to  fight  for  four  months —  though  we 
both  of  us  came  out  of  it  on  the  verge  of  nervous  prostration, 
and  though  we  have  neither  of  us  quite  gotten  over  it,  —  although 
I  think  I  am  better  along  than  Gardner  is,  —  it  gave  me  pleasure 
last  fall,  when  a  series  of  attacks  was  planned  on  him  in  his  own 
district  by  my  restriotionist  friends,  to  do  everything  I  could  to 
help  reelect  him  to  Congress.     (Applause.)     And  I  am  glad  to 
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stand  here  in  Boston  and  in  Massachusetts  to-night  and  assure 
you  that  Mr.  Gardner,  of  Massachusetts,  is  a  worthy  successor 
to  the  long  line  of  able,  scholarly,  and  determined  men  who  have 
honored  this  Commonwealth  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  in 
the  past.     (Applause.) 

During  the  iiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  you  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  there  were  1,100,000  aliens  who  came  to  this 
What  is  the  country.  And  if  you  did  not  read  any  further  than 
•effect  upon  that  you  would  naturally  think  that  the  population  of 
U8  and  them?  ^j^^g  country  was  added  to  to  that  extent  during  that 
time.  You  never  read  in  the  papers  that  the  same  ships  that 
brought  those  1,100,000  people  here  took  back  300,000  aliens  ;  and, 
moreover,  among  those  that  came  were  100,000  who  had  been 
here  before.  So  that  the  new  alien  population  of  the  country  was 
really  added  to  only  about  700,000.  Now  the  question  is,  is  this 
a  menace  or  a  necessity  ?  Do  we  know  whether  these  new 
comers  will  improve  or  harm  the  country  ?  Is  there  any  natural 
law  governing  this  influx  ?  Is  the  influence  of  it  good  on  us, 
and  is  what  they  learn  and  become  here  good  for  them  ?  Is 
there  any  great  principle  on  which  we  are  all  agreed,  which  ought 
to  govern  our  actions  in  regard  to  them  ?  The  restrictionists  say 
that  this  large  immigration  is  a  menace.  We  selectionists  say 
that  no  able-bodied  man  or  woman,  sound  in  mind,  morals,  and 
body,  is  harmful  to  our  institutions. 

We  can  only  prophesy  of  the  future  from  the  experience  of  the 
past.  Riglit  here  in  I^oston  worse  things  were  said  in  the  'oO's 
^  ,  ,  about  the  Irish  and  German  immigration  than  are 
onism  fifty  being  said  to-day  about  the  Jew  and  the  Italian.  And 
^ears  ago  than  ^-|^g  feeling  grew  SO  bitter  in  the  "oO's  that  for  three 
years  in  succession  the  Know-Nothings,  whose  stock 
in  trade  was  opposition  to  immigration,  carried  this  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts;  and  in  your  General  Court  of  1857 
there  were  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  Know-Nothings  and  three 
Democrats.  Certainly  the  general  feeling  in  relation  to  the  Jew 
and  the  Italian  is  not  so  strong  to-day  as  the  feeling  was  against 
the  Irishman  in  the  'oO's ;  and  yet  there  is  no  one  to-day  who 
would  advocate  for  a  moment  sending  back  those  former  subjects, 
and  their  descendants,  to  Ireland  and  Germany,  respectively. 
There  is  no  man  here  who  does  not  realize  the  immense  benefit 
that  they  have  been  to  our  country  and  its  institutions.  If  you 
sent  back  to  Ireland  and  Germany  and  Canada  to-day  those  who 
were  born  there,  and  their  children,  to  go  no  further,  you  would 
send  back  more  than  half  of  the  present  population  of  INIassa- 
chusetts.  Boston  is  to-day  represented  ably  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  three  gentlemen  by  the  names,  respectively, 
of  Keliher,  McNary,  and  Sullivan,  and  that  is  an  indication  of 
how  this  Know-Nothing  sentiment  has  not  persisted  in  this  hub 
of  the  universe  since  the  '50's. 
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It  is  said  these  people  are  poor,  and  we  admit  it.     But  we  say 
none  can  deny  that  they  are  thrifty.     It  is  said  they  do  none 

but  the  most  menial  and  the  most  lowly  of  tasks, 
buuhrmr"*^  That  is  true  of  the  first  two  or  three  years  ;  but  after 

that  they  own  their  automobiles.  (Laughter.)  Every- 
body in  the  theaters  used  to  make  jokes  about  the  Irish  and  the 
Jews.  But  they  don't  do  it  so  much  now  that  the  Irish  and  the 
Jews  own  nearly  all  the  theaters.  Conceding,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  they  do  only  the  most  lowly  work,  though  I  do 
not  admit  it  and  it  is  not  by  any  means  entirely  true,  some  one 
has  to  do  that  work.  Each  succeeding  wave  of  immigration, 
bringing  with  it  an  army  who  are  consumers  as  well  as  producers, 
forces  those  doing  the  heavier  and  less  skilled  work  into  higher 
positions.  Thus  the  Irish  and  the  Germans  forced  the  native 
American  away  from  the  work  he  was  doing  then,  the  digging  of 
ditches  and  such  woik,  and  forced  him  into  positions  such  as 
Mr.  Hanus  has  referred  to,  of  superintendent,  foreman,  and 
manager  over  these  new  arrivals  and  into  other  vocations  which 
opened  up  through  the  increase  in  population  which  came  about 
through  this  immigration  of  the  Irish  and  the  German.  And 
then  the  Italian  forced  out  the  Irish-American ;  and  now  the  Slav 
is  forcing  out  the  awakening  Italian. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  immigrant,  besides  being 
a  producer,  is  also  a  customer  and  a  consumer  and  goes  to  make 

up  this  great  populace  of  the  United  States  and  to 
grant  is  both  widen  the  number  of  vocations  and  avocations  into 
consume/"'^    which  we  Can  go  and   into  which  we   can  send   our 

children.  jSTone  has  suffered  by  this  immigration. 
Prosperity  is  increased.  Vocations  have  opened  up.  Without 
the  coming  of  these  strong  arms  and  sturdy  bodies  from  across 
the  seas,  the  building  of  our  railroads,  canals,  and  great  public 
works  would  have  been  seriously  retarded.  In  the  last  ten 
years  in  New  York  State  we  have  constructed  and  are  construct- 
ing over  $300,000,000  worth  of  public  and  quasi-public  works. 
Without  the  labor  from  Italy  this  work  could  not  have  been 
done.  I  stood  in  ray  father's  house  in  Orange  County,  New 
York,  a  Sunday  or  so  ago  and  saw  toiling  up  the  hillside  some 
figures  of  short,  sturdy  men,  each  with  a  large  bundle  on  his 
back.  And  my  mother,  who  knew  of  my  position  on  the  immi- 
gration question,  said  with  something  of  a  laugh,  "  There  go  some 
of  your  immigrant  friends."  And  I  said,  "What  are  they 
doing  ?  "  "  Why,"  she  said,  ''  they  are  building  the  new  State 
Road."  We  are  spending  $50,000,000  in  New  York  State  in 
building  a  series  of  State  Eoads.  I  turned  to  her  and  said,  "  If 
you  didn't  have  those  people,  could  you  build  the  road  ?  "  She 
turned  to  my  father  and  asked  him.  And  he  said,  "If  we  didn't 
have  those  people  "  —  and  I  don't  know  yet  whether  they  were 
Slavs  or  Italians  —  "  if  we  didn't  have  that  class  of  labor  to  da 
it,  we  could  not  find  in  all  Orange   County  labor  to  build  the 
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State  Roads  inside  of  Orange  County."  And  it  is  just  that  way 
over  the  whole  State  of  New  York. 

But  the  answer  that  the  restrictionist  makes  to  that  is  this : 
He  says,  "  Your  Italian  comes  to  New  York  City,  and  he  builds 
your  subway,  but  he  goes  back  to  Italy  and  takes  the  money  that 
he  has  earned."  I  do  not  admit  that  that  is  true,  because  a  great 
many  of  them  stay  here.  But  suppose  it  is  true,  there  are  two 
answers  to  that:  First,  he  earned  the  money,  and  he  had  a  right 
to  take  it  where  he  wanted ;  and,  second,  he  didn't  take  the  sub- 
way with  liim,  —  we  have  that.  (Laughter.)  And  we  wouldn't 
have  had  it  if  it  had  not  been  for  him. 

Is  there  a  demand  for  labor  to-day  ?  It  is  idle  to  ask  such  a 
question  before  an  assemblage  of  business  men.  The  time  never 
rru  A  A  was  when  the  demand  was  so  great.  Twentv-iive  per 
for  labor  is  ccnt  oi  the  employees  ot  the  United  States  Civil 
urgent.  Service  Commission  left  that  safe  and  sheltered  place 

last  year  for  mercantile  pursuits ;  and  12  per  cent  of  the  clerks 
in  our  post-offices  followed  suit.  Congress  authorized,  at  the 
long  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  the  additional  emplo)^- 
ment  of  one  hundred  clerks  in  the  post-office  at  Chicago  ;  and 
when  they  advertised  for  the  examination  they  did  not  get  one 
hundred  applicants  for  the  examination. 

I  received  tlirough  the  mail  the  other  day,  in  my  capacity  as  a 
district  leader  in  New  York  City,  the  official  notice  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Republican  County  Committee  that  on  the  fourth  of  Feb- 
ruary there  would  be  an  examination  for  post-office  clerks  in  New 
York  City.  And  he  added  something  at  the  bottom  which  I  had 
never  seen  before  in  my  life:  "Every  applicant  who  passes  will 
be  appointed."  I  posted  that  notice  on  the  bulletin-board  of  our 
district  headquarters.  And  although  now  the  examination  is 
past,  I  never  received  from  that  time  until  the  time  of  the  exam- 
ination one  single  application. 

I  sent  out  a  notice  to  the  district  captains  in  my  district  that 
a  school  would  be  open  where  men  would  be  coached  to  take  an 
examination  for  inspector  in  the  new  subways  that  we  are  going 
to  build  in  New  York.  And  that  is  a  good  decent  job,  !^4  a  day 
and  working  for  the  Government  (laughter),  and  we  only  had 
fifteen  applicants ;  and  the  course  of  instruction  we  were  going 
to  give  was  without  expense,  too.  I  simply  mention  that  as  an 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  men  are  employed  and  the  indiffer- 
ence whicli  they  display  towards  other  employment.  I  happened 
to  read  in  the  paper  that  it  was  a  fortunate  thing  that  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  did  not  burn  up  when  it  caught  fire 
the  other  day.  And  why  do  you  suppose  it  was  so  particularly 
fortunate  ?  Because  for  the  last  year  they  have  not  been  accept- 
ing an  order  for  a  locomotive  that  did  not  have  in  the  order 
or  in  the  acceptance  a  clause  which  released  them  from  delivery 
inside  of  twenty -two  months.     jSIr.  Whitman  to-night  has  con- 
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firmed  what  I  previously  believed  in  regard  to  tools  and  machin- 
ery, that  the  manufacturers  of  such  are  on  the  average  a  year 
behind  in  their  deliveries,  and  it  is  my  impression,  although  in 
this  he  does  not  agree  with  me,  that  that  same  general  delay 
occurs  in  almost  every  industry  connected  with  steel.  So  I  think 
we  can  concede  there  is  a  demand  for  labor. 

In  New  York  State  we  get  34  per  cent  of  the  entire  immi- 
gration, and  yet  our  industries  suffer  because  we  haven't  labor 
enough.  The  South  has  240,000,000  acres  of  arable  farm  land 
now  absolutely  untiiled  because  of  lack  of  labor;  and  she  is  tied 
hand  and  foot  because  of  that  lack.  Kansas  is  greatly  troubled 
each  year  in  harvesting  her  crops ;  and  all  over  the  great 
West  millions  of  dollars  are  wasted  simply  because  the  grain 
and  fruit  cannot  be  harvested.  Plasterers  from  the  City  of  New 
York  are  getting  $5.50  for  an  eight-hour  day.  The  man  who 
carries  the  hod,  and  who  used  to  be  the  butt  of  vaudeville  jokes, 
now  gets  about  as  high  pay  as  the  actor  who  caricatured  him. 
About  two  years  ago  they  were  building  the  hotels  at  Palm 
Beach,  and  they  came  to  New  York  for  plasterers.  They  needed 
them  very  badly.  And  the  men  made  this  agreement,  that  their 
pay  should  start  from  the  moment  the  steamer  left  the  port.  Of 
course,  the  company  was  paying  all  the  expenses  of  taking  them 
down  there  ;  and  it  gave  them  their  pay  in  addition.  They 
started  on  a  Friday  night  and  were  at  sea  on  Sunday.  And 
under  the  union  rules,  when  a  union  man  works  on  Sunday  he 
charges  double  time.  (Laughter.)  And  they  made  the  company 
pay  them  double  time  for  Sunday.  (Renewed  laughter.)  1  said 
to  the  man  that  told  me  this,  "  You  should  be  expelled  from  your 
union."  He  said,  "  Why  ?  "  I  said,  ''  Weren't  you  at  sea  some 
nights?"  "Why,"  he  said,  "yes."  I  said,  "Did  you  charge 
for  it  ?  "  He  said,  "  Do  you  know,  we  never  thought  of  that." 
(Renewed  laughter.)  There  is  scarcely  an  industry  of  our  whole 
country  which  is  not  hindered  in  its  development  by  a  lack  of 
labor.  Only  last  week  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  compelled 
to  raise  the  age  limit  of  applicants  for  employment  from  thirty- 
five  years  to  forty-five  years.  There  were  not  men  enough  under 
thirty-five  applying  to  it  to  enable  it  to  secure  all  it  needed. 

Of  the  1,100,000  and  odd  that  came  to  our  shores  in  1906,  but 
50,000  were  above  the  age  of  forty-five,  and  over  60  per  cent 
were  men  ;  so  we  really  received  60  per  cent  of  700,000  new 
men  for  employment.  And  this  is  an  army  of  laborers  in  their 
industrial  prime.  Now,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  during  that 
same  time  our  multitudinous  industries,  through  mutilations 
resulting  in  death  or  maiming,  reduced  the  industrial  popula- 
tion of  the  country  nearly  600,000.  So  that  these  new  men 
who  came  into  our  borders  during  1906  simply  took  the  places 
made  vacant  by  the  awful  slaughter  that  is  an  accompanying  and 
grim  incident  of  our  industrial  progress. 
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Each  man,  woman,  and  child  is  subjected  to  a  rigid  physical 
examination  upon  his  or  her  arrival  in  the  United  States.  And 
Ph  sicai  ex  ^^^  ^^^*^  ^^"^  fouud  (and  over  12,000  were  found)  to  be 
aminations  mentally,  morally,  or  physically  unfit,  are  returned  to 
are  rigid.  ^.j^g  placc  wheucc  they  came.  I  ought  to  say  that  each 
man,  woman,  and  child,  almost  without  exception,  is  examined 
on  the  other  side  before  being  placed  on  shipboard,  because  the 
companies  have  to  take  these  people  back  when  they  are  rejected  ; 
and  if  they  have  some  particular  forms  of  disease  they  have  to 
pay  $100  tine  for  each  case  they  bring.  During  the  year  1906 
the}^  paid  nearly  $25,000  in  fines  for  bringing  unfit  people  here. 
So  they  are  pretty  careful.  I  feel  a  little  bit  tender  about  this 
myself  because  if  I  should  go  to  Europe  and  come  back  in  the 
steerage,  I  could  not  get  in.  I  look  in  fair  health,  and  I  have  not 
had  a  doctor  in  four  years  and  then  only  for  a  case  of  indiges- 
tion ;  but  I  have  a  varicose  vein,  and  that  would  bar  me  out  if  I 
landed  down  here  at  your  Long  Wharf  and  Comrai-ssioner  Bill- 
ings and  his  men  got  hold  of  me.  I  just  mention  that  as  an 
example  of  the  rigidity  of  the  examination  to  which  these  men 
are  subjected. 

In  the  name  of  business  and  common  sense,  what  right  have 

we,  the  cry  going  up  all  over  our  land  for  workers,  to  turn  back 

this  army  of  thrift  and  brawn?    But  the  restriction- 

tur^'^'bacTthil'' ists  say  they  bring  moral  contamination.     And  I  am 

army  of  thrift  willing  to  coucedc  right  here  that,  much  as  we  need 

and  brawn?        j.i  i    i  i  •     t       i_    ■  •  j_ 

these  laborers,  much  as  our  industries  are  crying  out 
for  their  help,  if  I  thought  —  no,  I  will  make  it  a  little  bit 
broader  than  that  —  if  any  selectionist  thought  that  they  were 
injuring  our  institutions,  it  would  be  our  duty  as  individuals  and 
as,  you  may  say,  a  school  of  thought,  to  turn  in  with  our  restric- 
tionist  friends  and  put  the  bars  as  high  as  Haman  against  all  this 
immigration.     But  I  do  not  think  so. 

In  the  City  of  New  York  we  have  a  section  to  which  the  newly 
arriving  Jew  goes  because  he  is  poor.  The  man  that  comes  out 
of  the  steerage  on  a  steamer  with  a  wife  and  six  children  does 
not  ordinarily  take  that  particular  family  that  particular  night 
to  the  Waldorf-Astoria  for  dinner.  (Laughter.)  And  all  this  talk 
about  the  Ghetto  overlooks  the  fact  that  a  poor  man  must  live  in 
a  place  that  he  can  pay  for ;  and  if  he  tries  to  do  anything  else 
he  is  dishonest.  And  so  they  go  to  what  is  called  the  Ghetto, 
although  of  course  it  is  not  a  Ghetto.  There  are  200,000  of  those 
newly  arrived  Jews  in  that  section.  There  are  only  six  drinking 
places  in  that  whole  section,  but  there  are  seventy-five  night 
schools  there,  which  these  poor  people  pay  for  themselves,  in 
which  they  learn  the  English  language  and  other  things.  And 
though  25  per  cent  of  them  cannot  read  when  they  come  here, 
when  they  come  to  be  naturalized,  at  least  five  years  later, 
98  per  cent  can  sign  their  names,  and  the  percentage  of 
illiteracy  has  been  reduced  to  nearly  1  per  cent.     Two  hundred 
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and  fifty  years  ago  —  and  I  mention  tliis  simply  as  an  instance 
of  a  Jewish  characteristic  —  tlie  Portuguese  Jews  who  landed  on 
Manhattan  Island  promised  Governor  Stuyvesant  that  the  sick 
and  poor  of  their  race  should  never  be  a  burden  upon  the  public 
purse.  And  the  Hebrew  charities,  than  which  none  are  more 
generous,  have  kept  that  pledge  during  all  these  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  this,  that  if  our  churches  and  schools 

are  properly  maintained,  we  have  the  settlement  of  the  moral 

question  in  our  own  hands,  because  it  is  the  second 

^l!f  i*^^  ^^i^"      generation   that  counts.     The  man  that  comes  here. 

onu  genura-        o  ... 

tion  iiiat  say   at  forty,  lives  possibl}''  thirty  years  and  passes 

couuts.  from  the  scene  of  action.     But  his  'children  and  his 

children's  children  stay  with  us.  We  get  them  at  five  years  of 
age  in  our  public  schools.  We  surround  them  with  the  influences 
of  our  civilization.  And  we  are  pretty  poor  Americans  if  we 
have  any  fear  for  the  future  so  long  as  the  church  and  the  school, 
and  the  direction  of  each,  is  in  our  own  liands.  The  Jew,  as  a 
race,  is  not  addicted  to  any  particular  racial  crime.  There  are 
Jews  who  can  almost  drive  a  bargain  with  a  Yankee  (laughter), 
and  who  would  be  almost  as  saving  of  the  truth  in  any  ordinary 
transaction  as  almost  any  of  our  forefathers  in  a  horse  trade. 
(Renewed  laughter.)  But  we  can  educate  them  out  of  that 
by  setting  them  a  good  example  ourselves  in  those  respects. 
The  Italian  does  suffer  in  the  first  generation  from  somewhat 
of  a  predisposition  to  crimes  of  violence.  This  must  be  sternly 
met,  although  it  applies  only  to  Italians  from  four  provinces  of 
Italy.  It  is  being  met  in  the  best  possible  way  by  a  growing 
spirit  amongst  the  Italians  themselves  in  our  city,  led  by  an 
Italian  public  official,  the  object  of  the  agitation  being  to  educate 
the  Italian  to  regard  the  courts,  and  not  street  corners,  as  the 
proper  place  for  the  settlement  of  private  disputes. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  wish  to  say  just  a 
word  on  two  related  subjects  ;  one,  negro  labor  at  the  South  ; 
and  the  other,  child  labor.  I  have  never  traveled  in 
^1fd°a"bm-.  fhe  South,  but  I  have  read  a  great  deal  that  has  been 
said  by  the  manufacturers  tliere  in  relation  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  negro  labor,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  their  opinion 
of  it  is  not  high.  I  do  not  pause  to  give  the  reasons  which  they 
give,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that 
climatic  influences  may  have  something  to  do  with  it.  At  any 
rate,  that  is  their  conclusion.  It  has  always  been  one  of  my 
theories  that  if  there  were  more  white  people  down  there  who 
would  work,  the  negro  would  work  better.  Four  hundred  immi- 
grants were  landed  from  one  ship  at  Charleston,  in  the  month 
of  November  I  think;  and  since  then  I  have  had  a  stack  of  news- 
paper clippings  about  that  one  boat-load.  They  landed  67,000 
last  year  down  at  Long  Wharf  in  Boston,  and  nobody  said  any- 
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thing  about  it.  I  have  talked  with  the  Congressmen  from  South 
Carolina,  and  they  tell  me  that  a  week  after  these  four  hundred 
white  immigrants  landed  at  Charleston,  every  colored  laborer  in 
Charleston  was  working  harder  than  he  ever  had  worked  before. 
(Laughter.)  It  was  the  fear  of  competition.  Of  course,  the 
question  of  the  negro  is  a  political  one,  too ;  but  if  we  once  get 
a  preponderating  white  supremacy,  numerically,  in  the  South,  one- 
half  at  least  of  the  political  side  of  the  negro  problem  will  dis- 
appear, and  I  think  that  much  of  the  industrial  side  also  ;  because 
when  he  gets  right  up  against  the  proposition  that  if  he  does  not 
work  he  can't  eat,  any  man  will  work. 

Now,  as  to  child  labor,  we  have  found  in  New  York  State  that 
it  was  a  good  deal  easier  to  legislate  against  child  labor  when  we 
had  a  large  supply  of  adult  labor  to  draw  from  ;  and  that  the 
good  citizen  who  went  to  Albany  to  get  laws  through  was  greatly 
facilitated  when  he  could  point  to  the  existence  of  that  supply. 
Of  course,  the  question  of  conscienceless  greed  that  would  put  a 
child  to  work  at  six  years  of  age,  if  possible,  or  at  three  as 
Senator  Beveridge  says  has  been  done  in  some  cases,  can  only  be 
dealt  with  by  strong  popular  condemnation.  And  it  will 
strengthen  the  arm  of  popular  condemnation  when  you  can  say 
to  the  great  general  pmblic,  "  This  man  does  not  have  to  employ 
child  labor,  because  there  is  adult  labor  in  the  market  to  be  had 
for  a  price." 

Some  say  that  the  immigrant  fills  our  asylums,  jails,  and  poor- 
houses.     But  they  stop  right   there,    because   the    restrictionist 

^_^^j  himself  knows  and  always  says  that  there  are  two 
Italians  do  not  kiuds  of  immigration,  that  from  the  desirable  races 
lums"' '"^^  and  that  from  the  undesirable.  And  he  classes  the 
Jew  and  the  Italian  and  the  Slav  amongst  the  unde- 
sirable ;  and  the  Irish  and  the  German  and  the  English  and  the 
Scotch  amongst  the  desirable.  Well,  he  knows,  as  I  know,  that 
the  minute  he  gets  to  quoting  statistics  to  you  he  will  find  that 
the  aliens  who  are  in  the  asylums  and  the  poor-liouses  are  Irish, 
Scotch,  English,  and  German,  and  that  the  Italian  and  the  Jew 
are  not  there  at  all ;  and,  furthermore,  that  that  particular  class 
who  are  in  asylums  and  poor-houses  are  not  of  recent  immigra- 
tion, biTt  to  the  extent  of  at  least  80  per  cent  are  immigrants 
who  have  been  here  at  least  twenty  years.  So  when  you  hear 
the  restrictionist  say  these  people  are  filling  our  places  of 
dependency,  just  ask  him  what  particular  kind  they  are  and  how 
long  they  have  been  here  ;  and  you  will  find  that  if  he  knows  he 
will  evade  the  answer.  The  Charity  Organization  Society  in  our 
City  of  New  York  reported  two  years  ago  that  there  was  not  one 
single  Italian  tramp  in  all  New  York ;  and  at  that  time  there 
were  350,000  Italians  in  the  city.  And  in  the  poor-houses,  out 
of  that  350,000,  there  were,  I  think,  either  twelve  or  fourteen 
Italians.     They  are  a  self-supporting  race. 

The  immigrants  of  the  past  have  not  injured  us  in  our  morals. 
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tliougli  they  were  just  as  bitterly  denounced  as  a  menace  as  are 
those  of  the  present.  Mr.  Gardner,  with  his  usual  fairness, 
conceded  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  that  the 
immigrant  of  the  present  day  was  not  filling  the  jails  and  the 
poor-houses.     But  all  the  restrictionists  are  not  as  fair  as  that. 

Then  the  next  thing  that  the  restrictionists  say  is,  that  the 
Italians  and  the  Jews  and  the  Slavs  cannot  be  assimilated  be- 
.  cause  they  are  not  the  same  kind  as  we  are.     Well, 

thinf^mm™^  I  am  uot  very  much  of  an  ethnologist,  but  I  don't 
every  race.  think  they  Can  say  that  about  the  Slav,  because  the 
Slav,  away  back,  came  up  from  something  of  the  same  kind  of 
stock  that  a  good  many  of  us  came  from  who  have  some  Germans 
among  our  ancestors.  The  Italian  and  the  Jew,  perhaps  they 
can  say  that  of.  But  they  are  Caucasians.  And  we  are  only 
finite,  we  cannot  say  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the  Infinite  or  what 
is  part  of  the  great  design  and  plan.  It  may  be  that  the  touch 
of  poetic  imagery  that  comes  with  these  somewhat  Oriental  races 
is  just  the  thing  that  we  need  to  make  our  American  civilization 
better.  We  gain  something  from  each  race  that  comes.  We 
have  gained  from  the  Irish,  we  have  gained  from  the  German, 
we  have  gained  from  the  Dane  and  the  Norwegian  and  the 
Swede.  These  last  three  races  have  built  up  our  Middle  West, 
And  who  can  say  that  we  cannot  gain  a  good  deal  from  the 
sturdy  Italian  peasant,  who  does  not  come  from  the  Italian  city 
at  all,  or  not  in  large  numbers,  but  comes  from  the  farms  and 
the  small  villages  of  Italy  ? 

Neither  am  I  appalled  by  the  fact  that  56  per  cent  of  the 
southern  Italians  cannot  read,  and  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
The  children  J^^s  Cannot,  because  I  know  from  statistics  that 
will  not  be  the  children  of  both  will,  for  the  Jewish  and  the  Italian 
iihterate.  father  kccps    his  children  in  school   more    than   the 

American  born  father  does,  —  keeps  more  of  them  there  and  keeps 
them  there  a  longer  time  than  the  American  born  father  does.  It 
would  wring  your  hearts  to  go  down  into  the  East  Side  of  New 
York  and  see  the  financial  sacrifices  that  those  people  there  make 
in  order  to  put  their  children  in  school.  It  is  misdirected,  much 
of  it.  They  teach  them  subjects  there  for  which  I  do  not  think 
they  will  ever  have  any  possible  use.  You  will  see  little  boys 
there  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  coming  into  the  Regents'  exami- 
nations that  are  held  in  New  York  State,  where  they  have  to  pay 
twenty-five  cents  a  subject  to  try  the  examination,  trying  astron- 
omy and  all  kinds  of  languages  of  course,  and  higher  mathematics 
of  every  kind,  when  they  haven't  clothes  on  that  would  sell 
for  twenty-five  cents  for  the  whole  suit.  And  yet  their  families, 
out  of  their  destitution,  will  give  them  the  money  under  the  mis- 
guided idea  that  it  is  contributing  materially  to  their  education, 
—  anything  to  advance  their  children.  We  need  never  have  any 
fear  as  long  as  that  spirit  continues.  And  it  shows  no  signs  of 
abating. 
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Now,  there  is  a  reason  why  these  people  are  coming  here. 
Our  great  and  unexampled  prosperity  is  creating  an  equally 
There  is  a  Unexampled  demand  for  labor.  They  are  coming  for 
reason  for  two  reasons  :  First,  because  they  like  our  institutions ; 
their  coming.  ^^^^  second,  because  they  can  make  more  money  here. 
If  our  remarkable  prosperity  should  cease  the  immigration  would 
cease  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  same  ships  that  brought  those 
people  over  here  could  take  them  back  and  would,  because  that 
is  what  has  happened  every  time  our  prosperity  has  materially 
fallen  off.  But,  in  the  meantime,  they  would  have  added  to  our 
prosperity  both  as  producers  and  as  consumers. 

As  one  who  is  opposed  to  restriction,  I  am  glad  that  the  immi- 
grants who  have  come  have  thus  far  justified  their  coming.  I  am 
glad  of  their  thrift,  I  am  glad  of  their  good  qualities,  I 
WonaUesr  ^^^  S^^^^  ^^  ^^®  progress  that  they  have  made.  But  I 
should  not  be  would  uot  bc  fair  to  you  or  to  those  who  think  as  I 
impose  .  ^^   ^^   ^^  myself   if   I  rested  the   case   there.     This 

question  of  restriction  is  no  new  question.  It  has  been  pressed 
from  this  State  and  from  this  city  for  twenty  years.  In  the 
American  Congress,  year  after  year,  it  has  gone  through  one 
branch  or  the  other  of  Congress  ;  and  once  it  went  through  both 
Houses  and  to  the  President.  But  the  President  vetoed  the  bill 
containing  what  is  known  as  the  educational  test.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  educational  test  primarily  because  it  is  dishonest.  If  the 
restrictionists  would  come  out  flat-footed  and  say  "  We  are 
opposed  to  immigration,  and  we  want  it  shut  off,*'  I  could 
sympathize  with  them  intellectually.  But  when  I  know  that  is 
what  they  want,  and  they  know  that  is  what  they  want,  and  they 
know  I  know  that  is  what  they  want,  and  they  come  in  and  say, 
"  Bar  everybody  out  tliat  can't  read  and  write,*'  when  they  don't 
care  whether  they  can  read  and  write  or  not,  but  simply  know  it 
would  stop  250,000  a  year,  then  I  say  they  are  putting  their 
argument  on  a  basis  where  no  one  can  honestly  follow  them. 
And  yet  that  thing  has  never  been  beaten  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives until  last  year  when  we  beat  it  by  a  majority  of 
twelve.  And  one  time  it  went  up  to  a  President.  I  am  glad,  as 
a  Presbyterian,  that  it  went  up  to  a  man  who  is  the  son  of  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman.  President  Cleveland,  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  man  educated  in  that  missionary  denomination 
could  ever  sign  a  bill  shutting  out  his  fellow-men  from  this 
country  of  the  free.  And  I  am  glad  President  Cleveland  rose 
to  his  Presbyterian  opportunity.      (Applause.) 

My  Huguenot  ancestors  came  here  generations  and  centuries 
ago  as  fugitives.  Since  then  we  have  fought  in  every  war  that 
this  coiintry  has  had.  We  have  hewed  the  virgin 
^ouid  con-^  forests  ;  we  have  worked  with  our  hands,  and  we  have 
tinui  to  be  an  worked  witli  our  brains.  I  think  in  every  generation 
opVessed!  ^  we  havc  been  honored  with  public  office.  We  have 
been  amongst  the  poor  and  amongst  the  well-to-do, 
though  never  amongst  the  very  rich,  and  these  institutions  of 
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ours  and  this  flag  mean  a  great  deal  to  me.  They  would  mean 
much  less  if  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  this  country  which 
was  the  asylum  of  my  ancestors  had  ceased  to  be  an  asylum  to 
any  who  were  fleeing,  had  ceased  in  any  degree  to  be  the  land  of 
the  free.  That  is  why  I  am  opposed  to  restriction.  I  have  no 
ethnical  or  religious  affiliation  with  the  races  that  are  coming  now 
in  the  greatest  numbers ;  but  I  am  glad  that  the  fight  against 
restriction  of  immigration  in  the  American  Congress  has  always 
gone  to  the  Americans  whose  ancestors  have  been  Americans  for 
generations  and  to  Christian  Americans,  because  those  are  the 
kind  to  whom  it  ought  to  go  and  who  ought  to  make  that 
particular  kind  of  fight  in  this  country  of  ours. 

During  this  fiscal  year  there  are  250,000  people  who  have  come 
in  because  of  the  fight  I  made  in  the  last  Congress.  I  did  not  do 
all  the  work  or  most  of  it ;  but  I  was  ■  on  the  committee,  I  signed 
the  minority  report,  and  that  made  me  the  leader  on  the  floor. 
We  won  out  by  a  majority  of  twelve  votes.  It  is  a  great  respon- 
sibility to  have  been  instrumental  in  so  large  a  degree  in  adding 
to  the  population  of  this  country.  But  I  have  absolutely  no  mis- 
givings. In  every  fiber  of  my  being  I  am  glad  to  have  had  what 
I  regard  as  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  have  maintained  this  as 
the  land  of  the  free.  And  I  am  glad  that  they  came  in,  the 
oppressed  and  the  poor  and  the  afllicted  ;  yes,  even  the  irreligious 
and  the  downtrodden  and  the  less  fortunate.  I  trust  that  the 
day  may  never  come  when  our  flag  will  wave  over  a  country 
which  thinks  any  other  way  than  that  this  is  the  city  of  refuge 
set  apart  by  Almighty  God,  not  for  our  own  selfish  purposes  and 
for  the  selfish  purposes  of  our  children,  but  for  the  whole  broad 
earth  —  no  matter  who,  no  matter  from  where.  As  long  as  he 
is  a  man  of  brawn  and  brave  enough  to  come,  as  long  as  his  mind 
is  right  and  his  morals  are  right,  may  our  gates  be  open,  and  let 
this  be  the  country  of  the  free  to  them  all.     (Applause.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Beniiet's  speech  Mr.  John  Hope- 
well moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  the  gentle- 
men who  had  so  successfully  entertained  and  instructed  those 
present,  and  it  was  passed  with  enthusiasm.  President 
Whitman  thereupon  declared  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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To  the  Members  of  the  National  Association  of   Wool   Manu- 
facturers : 

At  the  end  of  another  business  year  your  Secretary,  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  of  the  B3'-Lavvs,  is  able,  in 
presenting  his  annual  report,  to  announce  that  the  past  twelve 
months  have  not  been  marked  by  any  of  the  unusual  activi- 
ties of  the  office,  which  are,  at  times,  called  into  play  by 
various  matters  of  great  importance  to  the  membere  of  the 
Association,  but  the  regular  duties  of  the  office  have  been 
attended  to  and  the  Bulletin  has  been  issued  at  the  stated 
intervals.  The  period  under  I'eview  has  been  one  of  com- 
parative peace  for  the  wool  manufacturers,  who  have  had 
full  opportunity  to  share  in  the  exceptional  industrial  activity 
and  prosperity  now  prevailing  so  generally  throughout  the 
land.  They  have,  however,  been  compelled  to  face  business 
perplexities,  such  as  high  prices  for  raw  materials  and  lack  of 
demand,  caused  by  change  in  fashions,  for  the  product  of  the 
woolen  branch,  especially  in  goods  for  men's  wear  ;  but  the 
year  has  not  been  barren  of  good  things  and  the  future  seems 
filled  Avith  hope. 

A   CUSTOMS    SOLICITOR   AND   ASSISTANT   AUTHORIZED. 

One  year  ago  it  was  noted  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury had  asked  that  the  Department  be  given  an  assistant 
United  States  district  attorney  at  New  York  to  devote  him- 
self exclusively  to  the  management  and  trial  of  customs  cases. 
This  request,  endorsed  by  our  Executive  Committee,  did  not 
go  unheeded,  Congress  passing,  near  the  close  of  the  session, 
a  bill  which  means  much  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  and  to 
the  National  Treasury.  It  provided  for  the  appointment  by 
the  Attorney-General,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  of  a  Customs  Solicitor  and  not  exceeding  three 
assistants.  They  are  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  all  cases  and  matters  before  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers,  and  when  directed  by  the  Secretary  they  are  to 
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appear  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  cases  appealed 
from  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  and  take  such  part  in 
the  management,  conduct,  and  trial  as  the  Attorney-General 
may  deem  advisable. 

Under  the  old  law  when  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  circuit 
courts,  the  case  passed  out  of  the  liands  of  the  man  who,  in 
the  language  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  "had  slept 
with  it  for  nights,"  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  district 
attorney,  wliose  chief  concern  is  with  the  criminal  rather  than 
the  civil  side  of  the  court.  The  customs  attorney  collected 
the  evidence,  worked  months  on  the  legal  questions  involved, 
developed  a  line  of  argument,  and  when  the  case  left  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  his  mouth 
was  closed.  The  district  attorney,  often  engaged  also  in 
private  practice,  was  naturally  more  engrossed  with  some 
criminal  case,  in  which  there  was  more  opportunity  for  con- 
spicuousness  than  in  the  laborious  and  painstaking  prepara- 
tion necessary  for  the  trial  of  a  cause  and  the  presentation  of 
an-  argument  interesting  to  none  save  those  directly  or 
indirectly  concerned.  It  was  no  unusual  occurrence  for  his 
office  to  disapprove  the  positions  taken  l)y  the  Government 
counsel  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  and,  upon 
casual  and  insufficient  examination,  dismiss  as  unsound  con- 
clusions reached  after  exhaustive  and  thorough  work;  and,  as 
Secretary  Shaw  has  said,  "  that  is  the  waj-  we  have  been 
thrown  out  every  day  in  the  calendar  year." 

The  disastrous  results  showed  how  unwise  it  was  to  swap 
attorneys  in  the  midst  of  the  case.  The  importers  never 
did,  and  under  the  new  law  the  Government  will  be  able  to 
retain  the  same  legal  representative  from  the  first  protest  to 
the  final  decision  by  the  courts.  The  importance  of  employing 
men  versed  in  all  phases  of  the  question  in  issue  is  shown  by 
the  disinclination  of  some  judges  to  give  sufficient  time  to  the 
consideration  of  customs  cases,  one,  it  is  said,  declaring  that 
no  such  case  should  occupy  more  than  thirty  minutes  of  the 
court's  time.  Many  of  the  issues  involved  in  these  customs 
cases  relate  to  intricate  trade  questions,  upon  the  right  solution 
of  which  vast  sums  of  money  depend ;  and  unless  the  Govern- 
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meiit's  contentions  are  properly  and  lucidly  presented,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  many  adverse  decisions  are  rendered,  the 
judge's  lack  of  grasp  in  some  of  these  being  only  too  apparent. 
Not  only  is  a  proper  decision  of  these  intricate  questions  im- 
portant to  the  Treasury  of  the  country,  but  the  success  of 
many  domestic  industries  is  involved.  The  new  law  was 
needed,  and  tlie  manufacturers  of  the  country  are  to  l^e 
congratulated  on  this  departure  which  means  more  effective 
enforcement  of  the  customs  laws  and  more  accurate  con- 
clusions by  the  courts. 

SUGGESTED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CUSTOMS  ADMINISTRATIVE 

LAW. 

A  strong  effort  was  made  last  spring  by  representatives  of 
the  German  Government  and  the  New  York  Merchants' 
Association,  because  of  a  threatened  application  of  the  Ger- 
man maximum  tariff  rates  to  merchandise  imported  from 
America,  to  secure  modification  of  certain  provisions  of 
our  customs  administrative  law  regarded  as  objectionaljle 
by  German  exporters.  After  a  hearing  before  the  President 
and  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  at  sev- 
eral of  which  your  Secretary  was  present,  a  bill  was  presented 
by  Chairman  Payne  containing  modifications  of  the  present 
law,  some  of  which  where  granted  solely  because,  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  remarked  in  recommending  them,  we 
were  getting  something  in  return  for  them,  and  that  some- 
thing was  the  postponement  of  the  application  of  the  higher 
German  duties  to  American  imports. 

The  German  demands  were  for  a  margin  of  10  per  cent 
for  undervaluations,  the  establishment  or  acceptance  of 
the  market  value  or  wholesale  price  thereof /or  exportation  as 
the  value  of  goods  imported  into  this  country  on  consignment, 
the  right  to  add  to  the  value  of  consigned  as  well  as  purchased 
goods,  open  hearings  in  re-appraisement  cases,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  all  documentary  evidence  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  for  the  inspection  of  the  importer  and  his  coun- 
sel. While  all  these  demands  were  not  incorporated  in  the 
amended  bill,  some  concessions  were  made  along  the  lines 
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suggested,  not  however  to  the  extent  asked,  and  other  changes 
were  made,  which  would  tend  to  improve  the  workings  of  the 
law.     The  chief  changes  are  : 

Onl}-  the  owner  of  imports  by  purchase  is  permitted  ta 
deduct  from  the  cost  given  in  the  invoice  to  conform  to  the 
actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  such  merchandise  at 
the  time  of  exportation  to  the  United  States  in  the  principal 
markets  of  the  country  whence  exported ;  the  appraised  value 
of  merchandise  may  exceed  by  5  per  cent  the  value  declared 
in  the  entry ;  no  penalty  is  to  be  exacted  where  the  appraised 
value  does  not  change  the  rate  of  duty ;  before  tlie  appraise- 
ment is  held  to  be  fraudulent  and  the  goods  become  subject  to 
seizure,  the  appraised  value  must  exceed  the  declared  value 
b}^  100  per  cent ;  the  removal  of  the  general  appraisers  by  the 
President  is  permitted  onl}^  for  insufficiency,  mental  or  physi- 
cal incapacity,  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office  ;  re- 
appraisements  if  desired  must  be  ordered  by  the  collector 
within  thirty  days ;  the  boards  of  three  general  appraisers 
may,  within  thirty  days  from  the  receipt  of  their  decisions 
by  the  collector,  grant  a  re-hearing  when,  in  their  opinion, 
the  ends  of  justice  may  require  it ;  such  reasonable  rules  of 
practice,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  proceedings  before  the  general  board 
of  nine  appraisers  and  before  the  boards  of  three  general 
appraisers  may  be  established  by  the  general  board  of  nine  ; 
appeals  from  the  decisions  of  general  appraisers  as  to  classifi- 
cation must  be  taken  within  thirty  days  to  the  United  States 
circuit  court,  and  all  evidence  must  be  introduced  before  the 
general  appraisers,  except  when  the  circuit  court  may  order 
additional  testimony  taken  on  any  particular  phase  of  the  case. 

It  is  true  that  tliere  are  cases  where  hardships  are  experi- 
enced by  importers,  due  to  the  rigor  of  the  law,  especially 
where  the  increase  of  a  fraction  of  a  penny  in  the  value  of  the 
merchandise  may  raise  the  rate  to  be  paid  from  the  low  to  the 
high  duty,  as  in  the  case  of  third  class  wools.  But  it  is  a 
question  whether  these  hardships  and  disadvantages  outweigh 
those  which  will  certainly  be  experienced  when  any  variation 
for  undervaluation  is  permitted  by  the  statute.     Past  experi- 
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ence  has  taught  us  that  whatever  latitude  is  permitted  by 
the  law  will  be  taken  because  it  is  safe  to  do  so  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  every  approach  to  the  old  10  per  cent  variation 
will  mean,  in  so  far,  a  recurrence  of  the  intolerable  conditions 
experienced  two  decades  ago. 

While  we  regard  some  of  the  foregoing  changes  as  of  doubt- 
ful expediency,  there  is  one  feature  of  the  amended  act  which 
■deserves  endorsement  and  approval.  The  provision  which 
would  compel  the  production  of  all  testimony  before  the  Board 
of  General  Appraisers  is  excellent,  and,  in  justice  to  that  Board 
and  because  it  will  prevent  delays,  should  he  the  law.  Under 
the  present  practice  a  single  witness  is  usually  produced  who 
testifies  that  the  sample  exhibited  is  a  correct  sample  of  the 
merchandise  in  dispute  and  tlie  importer  rests  his  case.  The 
Oovernment's  counsel,  finding  no  fact  to  controvert,  offers  no 
testimony,  and  because  the  claim  is  not  established  the  Board 
overrules  the  protest.  An  appeal  is  taken  to  the  circuit  court 
and  the  real  struggle  begins,  the  Government  thereby  being 
deprived  of  the  services  of  the  counsel  best  informed  as  to  the 
■case.  The  decision  rendered  by  the  court  would  in  many  in- 
stances have  been  reached  by  the  General  Appraisers,  with  the 
same  evidence  before  them.  Protests  meanwhile  multiply 
and  one  object  of  the  law,  prompt  ascertainment  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  tariff  act  in  force,  is  prevented.  The  present  law 
encourages  delay,  causes  the  multiplication  of  protests  await- 
ing a  court  decision  and  involving  huge  contingent  attorney's 
fees,  and  makes  the  conduct  of  the  case  tedious  and  expen- 
sive. 

The  amended  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
at  present  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate. 

PROPOSED   MEASURES   TO    INCREASE   FOREIGN   TRADE. 

The  agitation  for  measures  to  increase  foreign  trade  has 
continued  during  the  past  year.  The  various  shifts  in  details 
are  made  with  such  kaleidoscopic  rapidity  that  it  is  difficult 
to  follow  them.     In   Massachusetts  a  year  or  more  ago  the 
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demand  was  for  free  lumber,  coal,  iron  ore,  wood  pulp,  and 
hides,  and  incidentally  free  food  products.  Under  the  direc- 
tion and  suggestion  of  officers  of  the  American  Reciprocal 
Tariff  League  western  live-stock  interests  adopted  resolutions 
at  the  Kansas  City  convention,  held  in  October,  affirming 
their  belief  that  "the  foreign  trade  in  the  products  of  the 
farms  and  ranches  of  this  country  has  been  sacrificed,  by  the 
inauguration  of  schedules  of  tariff  on  manufactured  articles^ 
and  that  the  law  fixing  these  schedules  may  be  safely  modified, 
sufficiently  to  afford  a  consideration  for  making  such  trade 
agreements  with  foreign  nations  without  any  injury  to  the  just 
rights  of  the  industries  of  this  country  which  are  entitled  to 
protection." 

Here  is  proof  positive  of  the  position  we  have  taken  all 
along,  that  the  purposes  of  the  eastern  and  western  wings  of 
the  reciprocitarians  are  not  in  harmony,  the  one  wishing  free 
the  products  of  the  ranch  and  farms  and  the  other  seeking 
reduction  in  duties  on  the  products  of  the  eastern  factories. 
Even  among  the  western  live-stock  interests  themselves  there 
is  no  unanimity  of  opinion  on  this  question.  The  cattle  men 
declared  for  a  reduction  of  duties,  their  aim  being  to  compel  the 
maker  of  manufactured  articles  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  pro- 
posed reciprocal  trades.  But  the  recent  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  although  a  member 
of  the  Live  Stock  Association,  adopted  a  resolution  against 
any  tariff  changes  whatever. 

The  address  of  the  President  of  this  League,  delivered  at 
the  convention,  contains  in  its  concluding  paragraph  a  sen- 
tence which  discloses  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  causes 
which  hinder  the  marketing  abroad,  if  they  are  hindered,  of 
our  cattle  and  cattle  products.  He  said:  "The  River  Plate 
last  year  rooted  us  out  of  first  place  in  one  important  section 
of  the  greatest  European  market  for  our  food  products,  and 
unless  something  is  done  will  easily  beat  us  in  Paris  and 
Berlin."  If  that  has  happened  to  us  in  Great  Britain,  the 
great  free  trade  market  where  all  competitors  meet  on  equal 
terms,  is  there  not  some  cause  for  our  beating  other  than  the 
supposed  sacrifice  of  farm  products  by  the  inauguration  of 
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schedules  of  tariff  on  manufactured  articles?  If  Argentina 
has  gained  the  mastery  over  our  producers  in  one  important 
line  in  Great  Britain,  then  there  must  be  some  economic 
cause  for  that  success,  and  we  should  naturally  expect  a  repe- 
tition of  the  feat  in  Berlin  and  Paris,  even  if  the  stringent 
inspection  laws  were  removed,  the  higher  rates  of  duty  were 
not  imposed,  and  we  stood  on  an  equality  in  those  markets. 
No  tariff  on  articles  imported  from  Europe  has  interfered 
with  the  extension  of  the  export  of  meat  products  in  the 
British  Isles.  If  we  have  been  compelled  to  take  second 
place  there,  it  is  because  our  rival  has  been  able  to  produce 
at  a  less  cost  and  sell  more  cheaply,  and  not  because  of  ill 
Avill,  for  at  no  time  within  the  memory  of  living  man  has  the 
feeling  between  the  two  countries  been  more  cordial  and 
sympathetic. 

A   BILL   TO    AUTHORIZE    COMMERCIAL   AGREEMENTS    BY   THE 
PRESIDENT   ALONE. 

Representative  Charles  Curtis,  of  Kansas,  recently  elected 
United  States  Senator  from  that  State,  has  introduced  a  bill 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  authorizing  the  President 
to  negotiate  reciprocal  commercial  agi-eements  Avith  foreign 
countries  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years  and  to  grant 
a  reduction  of  not  more  than  20  per  cent  on  designated 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  from  the  country 
with  which  the  agreement  shall  be  concluded,  in  return  for 
advantages  supposed  to  be  gained  for  this  country  by  the 
bargain.  It  provides,  however,  —  and  this  point  should  be 
noted  —  "  for  the  transfer  during  such  period  from  the  dutiable 
list  of  the  said  act  to  the  free  list  thereof  of  such  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  being  the  natural  product  of  such 
foreign  country  or  countries  and  not  of  the  United  States." 

This  bill  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Reciprocal  Tariff 
League ;  and  it  may  be  pertinent  to  ask,  how  much  relief  is 
to  be  expei'ienced  from  it  even  if  it  should  become  a  law,  by 
the  shoe  manufacturers  who  have  been  insisting  upon  free  hides 
or  from  some  other  manufacturers  who  have  been  clamoring 
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for  free  iron  ore,  free  lumber,  and  free  coal  ?  The  concern  of 
these  western  cattle  interests  is  for  an  extension  of  the  foreign 
markets  for  meat  products  —  not  for  manufactured  products, 
which  is  the  desire  of  the  eastern  manufacturers.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  resolutions  assigned  the  lack  or  contraction  of 
foreign  markets  to  the  inauguration  of  tariff  schedules  on 
imported  merchandise.  The  Curtis  bill,  while  providing  for 
a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  on  the  rates  of  the  present 
tariff,  specifically  provides  that  the  natural  products  of  other 
countries  which  compete  with  those  of  the  L^nited  States 
shall  not  be  admitted  free,  the  free  admission  of  which  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  eastern  agitators  are  urging.  After  all  their 
agitation  and  effort  is  this  to  be  the  reward  of  the  latter  ? 
After  severe  labor  is  this  mouse  to  be  brought  forth  ? 

It  is  true  that  our  system  of  government  is  not  adapted  to 
rapid  changes,  and  it  is  well,  perhaps,  that  it  is  not,  remem- 
bering the  mercurial  temperament  of  the  electorate.  The 
power  to  be  lodged  in  the  President  by  this  bill  is  a  dangerous 
one.  It  would  enable  him,  perhaps  a  man  who  subscribes  to 
the  declaration  that  the  laying  of  duties  for  protection  is 
unconstitutional,  without  the  necessity  of  receiving  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress,  to  change  the  duties  on  every  item  in 
every  schedule  up  to  a  20  per  cent  reduction.  To  give  such 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  meeting  the  represent- 
atives of  foreign  powers  in  social  as  well  as  official  intercourse, 
would  be  to  subject  him  to  a  pressure  he  could  scarcely  with- 
stand and  which  he  should  not  be  expected  to  meet.  However 
well  versed  he  may  be  in  many  things,  he  cannot  possess  omnis- 
cience ;  for  he  would  have  to  be  familiar  with  the  needs 
of  every  industry  to  properly  guard  the  just  rights  of  every 
interest  involved.  We  doubt  the  willingness  of  Congress  to 
relinquish  the  grant  secured  by  the  Constitution,,  the  wisdom 
of  whose  membership  is  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  the  judg- 
ment of  any  one  man,  however  wise  he  may  be.  Incon- 
veniences may  result  from  our  system,  but  it  is  not  plain  that 
so  radical  a  change  would  not  bring  in  its  wake  moj'e  dis- 
tress than  advantage. 
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COMMERCIAL    UNION    WITH    CANADA   ADVOCATED    BY 
MR.    HILL. 

Reciprocity  with  Canada  was  discussed  by  Mr.  James  J, 
Hill,  president  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  in  an  address 
delivered  in  November  last  before  the  Merchants'  Club  of 
Chicago.  The  sentiments  therein  expressed  were  endorsed 
by  many  of  his  hearers  and  the  address  was  published  as  a 
document  by  the  Reciprocal  Tariff  League  in  furtherance  of 
its  propaganda.  To  show  how  impossible  the  vital  sugges- 
tion is,  and  how  easily  an  audience  is  swayed  by  an  address 
appealing  to  sentiment,  it  is  but  necessary  to  state  the  recom- 
mendation and  some  of  the  difficulties  in  ,the  way  of  its 
adoption.     Mr.  Hill  said  : 

Why  should  not  Canada  and  our  own  country  be  com- 
mercially one  ?  .  .  .  It  may  be  postponed,  ...  it 
cannot  be  defeated  ultimately.  .  .  .  And  the  difference  of 
political  constitution  and  the  fact  of  other  allegiance  are 
irrelevant  when  we  are  considering  the  material  future  of  the 
great  integral  productive  area  of  North  America ;  the  one 
field  whose  development  will  be  most  rapid  and  complete 
when  most  homogeneous. 

What  is  the  first  practical  step?  No  one  can  go  into  the 
matter,  dismissing  bias  and  self  interest,  without  believing 
that  the  consummation  most  to  be  wished  is  the  wiping  out 
of  custom  houses  along  our  northern  frontier  altogether,  and 
the  establishment  there  of  absolute  free  trade.  It  is  the  sug- 
gestion of  natural  law,  of  business  interest,  of  the  conunon 
good.  If  the  time  be  not  ripe  for  tliat,  the  least  that  it 
demands  is  a  policy  and  a  measure  of  ample  reciprocity. 

Free  reciprocal  trade  with  Canada  —  the  elimination  of  all 
custom  houses  along  the  border  line,  however  desirable  it 
might  be  to  either  country  or  to  both,  is  at  the  present  time  a 
fanciful  conception  —  a  dream,  perhaps,  of  the  future.  Before 
that  arrangement  could  be  effected  a  common  tariff  would 
have  to  be  adopted,  and  all  the  difficulty  of  agreeing  upon 
the  provisions  of  that  tariff  and  adjusting  the  rates  to  suit  the 
varying  needs  of  the  two  countries  would   have  to  be  sur- 
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mounted.  With  that  removed,  there  would  remain  the  neces- 
sity of  having  the  same  internal  revenue  as  well  as  tariff 
system  ;  but  perhaps  greatest  of  all  would  be  the  equitable 
division  of  the  proceeds  of  the  common  system  of  internal 
revenue  and  customs  duties.  Ought  the  division  to  be  based 
upon  population,  when  the  purchasing  powers  of  the  two 
peoples  are  so  different?  Without  the  adjustment  of  these 
preliminary  matters  —  inadjustable  under  present  conditions  — 
the  abolition  of  the  custom  houses  is  impossible.  This  must 
precede  commercial  union ;  otherwise  with  two  systems  of 
internal  revenue  and  customs,  chaos  would  follow.  Duties 
on  some  articles,  not  produced  in  one  country  but  produced 
in  the  other,  might  be  so  low  in  one  as  to  imperil  the  exist- 
ence of  the  industries  producing  them  in  the  other  and  vice 
versa.  Goods  seeking  a  market  in  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  escape  our  higher  duties,  would  filter  into  this 
country  through  Canada,  just  as  German  goods,  now  subject 
to  a  surtax  in  Canada,  are  sent  there  via  England. 

But  the  foregoing  is  all  aside  from  the  question  of  free 
intercourse  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  proving 
injurious  to  the  industries  of  the  respective  countries. 
Granting  that  such  arrangement  would  entail  no  injury  to 
this  country  or,  if  any,  that  it  would  be  temporary  and  slight, 
and  that  the  Canadian  surplus  could  be  spilled  into  the 
United  States  and  not  be  felt,  we  must  consider  the  effect  of 
such  agreement  upon  Canadian  interests,  for  it  takes  two 
parties  to  strike  a  bargain.  In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that 
if  the  surplus  of  Canada  can  be  absorbed  by  this  country 
without  being  felt,  then  tlie  relief  sought  for  the  laboring 
classes — lower  priced  food  products  —  would  be  nil.  On 
the  other  hand,  how  would  Canada  enjoy  the  unrestricted 
competition  from  some  of  the  more  powerful  American 
industries  ?  Would  the  marked  extension  of  American  trade, 
expected  from  such  commercial  union,  be  welcomed  by 
industrial  Canada  ?  They  seem  to  think  the  market  of  the 
United  States  offers  them  no  very  great  attractions,  while 
access  to  their  marke.t  would  increase  our  sales.  They  seem 
to  believe  that  absolute  free  trade  between  the  two  countries- 
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would  mean  everything  for.  Uncle  Sara  and  nothing  for 
Canada.  This  may  be  a  mistaken  view,  but  it  is  widely  held, 
and  along  with  the  more  weighty  ones  previously  mentioned, 
must  be  eradicated  before  any  such  change  in  our  relations  as 
Mr.  Hill  suggests  can  be  made. 

The  desirability  of  the  abolition  of  the  customs  houses 
along  the  border  and  commercial  union  may  be  undisputed, 
but  to  talk  of  it  at  the  present  time  seems  to  be  more  profit- 
less than  it  was  forty  j^ears  ago.  It  cannot  be  accomplished 
now ;  it  must  remain  to  b6  disposed  of  in  the  future. 
Obstacles,  which  neither  country  is  able  or  willing  to  remove, 
bar  the  Avay  and  it  is  idle  to  continue  an  agitation  which 
promises  no  tangible  results  ;  for  amalgamation,  whatever  the 
future  may  hold  in  store  for  the  two  countries,  does  not  at 
the  present  time  seem  to  come  within  the  limits  of  profitable 
discussion. 

SLIGHT   CHANCES    FOR    LIMITED   RECIPROCITY. 

The  chances  for  accomplishing  much,  even  in  a  more 
limited  way,  is  shown  to  be  small  by  the  Hon.  Edward 
Farrer  of  Canada,  in  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
"  Contemporary  Review."     He  says  : 

Aside  from  the  opposition  of  the  Canadian  manufacturers 
the  chief  f)bstacles  in  the  way  of  closer  trade  relations  with  the 
United  States  are  the  abiding  faith  of  Americans  in  pro- 
tection and  our  unwillingness  to  discriminate  against  British 
goods.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Washington  Government 
will  not  countenance  a  reciprocity  in  natural  products  only 
like  that  of  1854;  they  will  ask  for  a  mixed  reciprocity,  a 
reciprocity  in  certain  manufactured  articles  as  well  as  in 
certain  natural-  products.  This  it  would  be  difficult  for 
Canada  to  concede,  just  because  we  should  much  dislike  hav- 
ing to  legislate  against  England ;  and  secondly,  because  we 
cannot  afford  to  expose  our  manufacturing  industries  to 
injury  and  ruin. 

In  a  note,  he  adds  : 

In  negotiating  witli  the  Americans  we  inform  them  that  we 
intend  to  admit  similar  British  manufactures  on  the  same 
condition  as  theirs,  although  Britain  is  not  a  party  to  the 
bargain,  except  in  name,  and  gives  us  nothing  she  does  not 
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give  the  rest  of  the  world,  namely,  free  access  to  her  market. 
The  Amei'icans  consider  this  unfair.  Why,  they  ask,  should 
they  share  our  concessions  to  them  with  their  chief  manu- 
facturing competitor  who  is  not  making  any  sacrifice  ? 

Beyond  changes  of  this  limited  scope  (pruning  of  coal 
duties)  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  will  or  can  be  done  towards 
ordinary  connnercial  intercourse. 

Here  we  see  the  insuperable  difficulty  which  Mr.  Blaine 
met  in  1890  at  the  threshold  of  his  negotiations  with  the 
Dominion's  deputation  —  Canada's  inability  or  refusal  to 
grant  this  country  an  exclusive  privilege  for  concessions,  and 
her  insistence  that  Great  Britain  shall  share  in  whatever  is 
yielded  to  us.  It  broke  off  negotiations  then,  and  now  it  still 
remains  a  barrier.  Until  one  side  or  the  other  abandons  its 
position,  which  does  not  seem  likely,  few  results  can  flow 
from  further  discussion  of  this  phase  of  the  question. 

THE     SECRETARY     OF     STATE    SUGGESTS    A    MAXIMUM    AND 
MINIMUM    TARIFF. 

At  the  national  convention  for  the  extension  of  foreign 
commerce  held  recently  in  Washington,  Secretary  Root, 
presumably  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  President,  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  advocated  a  maximum  and  minimum 
tariff,  a  system  toward  which,  he  declared,  the  whole  world 
was  tending.  No  suggestion  of  what  should  be  the  maxi- 
mum rates  and  what  the  minimum  was  made  ;  but  the  con- 
vention declared  for  the  plans  of  the  American  Reciprocal 
Tariff  League,  including  the  20  per  cent  reduction  of  the 
present  rates  and  the  creation  of  a  permanent  tariff  com- 
mission of  experts.  The  double  system  of  tariff  does  not 
seem  objectionable,  though  the  result  of  it  will  be  not  to  pre- 
vent but  to  cause  ill  feeling  among  nations.  If  it  should 
ever  be  established,  the  important  thing  will  be  to  have  the 
minimum  afford  ample  protection  to  our  industries  and 
definitely  fixed  at  a  point  below  which  negotiations  cannot 
carry  it.  Otherwise  manufacturers  would  be  in  a  continual 
quandary,  never  knowing  to  what  new  competition  they 
might  be  exposed.     A  delegation  from  the  convention  called 
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upon  Speaker  Cannon,  who,  in  discussing  legislation  respect- 
ing the  advancement  of  foreign  trade,  said  : 

We  should  follow  the  cardinal  principle,  which  will 
develop  our  resources  and  so  far  as  practicable  monopolize 
the  home  market  first,  and,  secondly,  seek  a  foreign  market 
for  our  surplus.  A  maximum  and  minimum  tariff,  I  believe, 
is  practicable,  but  the  man  who  arranges  the  schedules,  or  the 
committee  which  arranges  the  schedules,  has  great  investiga- 
tions to  make.  If  you  do  it  horizontally  upon  the  principal 
schedules  that  we  have,  there  is  not  a  manufacturer  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice  but  would  swear  that  we  were  raising 
the  prices  of  his  raw  material  or  affecting  his  products. 
Speaking  for  myself  as  a  member  of  the  House,  and  if  I 
understand  the  consensus  of  Republican  opinion  in  the 
country,  when  I  speak  about  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff 
I  speak  about  a  minimum  tariff  that  should  run  to  all  nations 
and  to  all  peoples,  so  adjusted  as  to  offer  ample  protection  to 
every  American  industry  and  to  ever}-  man  that  lives  in  this 
republic.  When  we  obtain  that,  then  I  would  make  a  maxi- 
mum tariff  — 10  per  cent  if  you  want  it,  or  20  per  cent 
higher,  and  what  for?  I  would  make  it  so  that  if  anybody 
discriminated  against  Uncle  Sam's  children  the  Executive 
would  be  clothed  with  the  power  of  ascertaining  that  fact  and 
to  discriminate  by  way  of  a  set-off.  In  other  words,  that 
would  be  "•  the  big  stick." 

Such  a  tariff,  as  I  understand  it,  Germany  has  and  France 
has,  and  possibly  other  countries.  I  will  tell  you  what 
country  does  not  have  it,  and  that  is  Great  Britain.  She 
takes  one-half  of  our  total  exports.  Now,  liow  could  3''ou 
have  reciprocity  with  France  and  Germany  that  would  let  in 
French  and  German  textiles  or  manufactured  products  more 
cheaply  than  we  would  let  in  British  products,  because  you 
must  recollect  that  she  has  in  competing  products  no  tariff  at 
all?  It  could  be  very  readily  managed  if  Avith  time  and 
investigation  you  could  make  a  minimum  tariff  that  would  be 
of  suflicient  protection  and  then  have  a  maximum  tariff  with 
which  we  could  punish  somebody  that  was  treating  us  badly. 

With  such  a  tariff  as  is  thus  outlined  by  the  Speaker,  no  one 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  our  great  consuming  home 
market  for  our  own  people  can  have  any  quarrel  if  the  dual 
system  is  to  be  adopted.  Speaker  Cannon  is  right  in  his  desire 
to  preserve  our  home  market  from  any  considerable  competition, 
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for  he  realizes,  what  seemingly  many  do  not,  the  fallacy  of  the 
principle  which  counsels  the  yielding  of  the  sure,  remunerative, 
and  best  of  home  markets  in  the  hope  of  extending  exports 
to  the  uncertain  and  less  desirable  foreign  markets. 

THE    TRUCE    WITH    GERMANY. 

The  situation  with  Germany  remains  in  statu  quo.  To  give 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  grant  the  concessions 
asked  by  Germany,  the  Reichstag  by  resolution  postponed  the 
date  for  the  enforcement  of  the  high  duties  against  American 
imports  until  July  1,  1907.  The  "Textile  Zeitung,"  of 
Berlin,-  in  commenting  on  the  temporary  settlement  said  : 

It  is  likely  that  the  Americans  will  look  upon  the  conces- 
sion as  a  retreat  on  the  eve  of  battle,  and  an  act  of  weakness, 
and  'that  it  will  make  them  still  more  stubborn,  and  thus  pre- 
vent instead  of  promote  a  commercial  treaty.  ...  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  conditions  were  more  favorable  to 
the  United  States  than  to  Germany.  So  long  as  cotton  grows 
in  large  quantities  only  in  America,  so  long  as  the  world's 
largest  deposits  of  copper  are  found  only  in  America,  so  long 
as  we  are  forced  to  get  from  them  most  of  our  petroleum, 
alum,  cereals  and  meat  products,  just  so  long  will  it  be  impos- 
sible for  us  to  get  along  without  that  country.  The  Ameri- 
cans know  that  we  must  go  to  them  and  consequently  they 
have  not  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  firm  attitude  in 
their  negotiations. 

During  the  summer  German  manufacturers  called  upon  the 
President  and,  it  is  said,  complained  of  what  they  considered 
"  restrictive  legislation  in  American  custom  houses  against 
imports  from  German3\"  One  of  the  group  was  reported  to 
have  remarked  that  they  "  were  not  asking  a  revision  of  the 
American  tariff  at  this  time."  We  miglit  add  they  were 
seeking  an  equivalent  by  a  different  method  which  ought  not 
to  meet  the  approval  of  men  hating  deception  and  fraud. 

In  November  the  President  appointed  a  commission  con- 
sisting of  the  Hon.  S.  N.  D.  North,  Director  of  the  Census, 
James  L.  Gerry,  chief  of  the  Customs  Division  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  N.  I.  Stone,  Tariff  Expert  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of    Commerce  and    Labor,  to  whom  was  added    later, 
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Frank  A.  Mason,  long  Consul  General  at  Berlin,  to  go  to 
Germany  to  discuss  with  a  German  commission  the  questions 
at  issue  respecting  the  enforcement  and  amendment  of  the 
customs  administrative  law.  The  commission  was  not  sent 
abroad  to  conclude  a  bargain  or  to  make  promises,  but  after 
investigation  and  consultation,  to  make  a  report  of  the  differ- 
ences and  the  demands.  The  hope  of  the  State  Department 
is  said  to  be  that  the  American  commissioners  may  "  be  able 
to  recommend  some  change  in  existing  methods  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  Dingley  act  where  it  bears  hardest  upon  German 
exporters."  It  is  a  general  law  and  applies  to  all  exporter 
alike.  How  can  it  bear  more  upon  the  exportei"S  of  one 
country  than  those  of  another,  unless  the}^  seek  to  evade  it 
and  thereby  experience  the  penalties  for  such  attempted 
evasion?  If  it  is  harder  on  the  German  exporter,  it  is  because 
he,  more  than  the  merchants  of  all  other  countries  combined, 
resorts  to  the  sending  of  merchandise  by  consignment ;  and 
00  per  cent  of  the  undervaluations  occur  in  consignments. 
Even  under  the  present  methods  only  fairly  successful 
results  have  been  secured.  At  this  time,  when  emphasis  is 
put  upon  the  equal  enforcement  of  the  law,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that,  knowing  what  we  do  of  the  past,  pressure 
should  be  applied  to  make  it  easier  for  evasion,  the  like  of 
which  caused  such  disastrous  and  unbearable  inequalities 
twenty  years  ago. 

The  commission  has  not  yet  made  its  report,  but  the  sug- 
gestion comes  from  responsible  sources  that  efforts  will  be 
made  to  have  German  export  prices  constitute  "-market 
value,"  and  that,  to  establish  definite  export  prices,  the 
German  authorities  will  cooperate.  Such  arrangement  would 
have  to  be  extended  to  the  exporters  of  every  country, 
and  the  result  can  better  be  imagined  than  described. 
Many  goods  are  made  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  for  the 
American  market,  and  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to 
determine  their  export  value,  save  by  discovering  the  cost  of 
manufacturing,  plus  profits,  etc.  To  agree  to  such  a  plan, 
not  only  with  Germany  but  with  every  other  power  whose 
subjects  send  merchandise  to  this  country,  would  be  leading 
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the  customs  officials    into  a  maze    of   difficulties  instead   of 
simplifying  the  enforcement  of  the  law-. 

WORKERS    IN   TEXTILE    MILLS   HERE    AND    ABROAD. 

What  the  labor  cost  is  in  the  textile  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments of  the  various  industrial  countries  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States  is  a  matter  depending  on  so  many  diverse 
conditions  that  one  almost  despairs  of  reaching  a  conclusion 
even  fairly  acceptable.  Certain  facts  are,  however,  obtain- 
able, which  throw  much  light  on  this  perplexing  question. 
These  relate  to  the  number  of  men,  women,  and  children 
employed  in  the  industry  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 
Though  the  producing  capacity  is  not  touched  upon  and  the 
labor  cost  is  not  attempted,  it  is  fair  to  draw  certain  infer- 
ences from  the  facts  disclosed  by  a  comparison  of  the  numbers 
employed  in  the  two  countries,  their  sexes,  and  ages.  The 
facts  concerning  the  United  Kingdom^  are  derived  from  the 
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of  Age. 

Total  Era- 
ployed. 

•3^ 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

11 

Sorting : 

Wool,  etc 

Rags,  etc 

Combing 

Spinning  and  inciden- 
tal processes : 

Wool 

Worsted 

Weaving  and  prepa- 
ration : 

Wool 

Worsted 

Finishing : 

Wool 

Worsted 

Felts,      tlocks      and 

1 
1 
5 

466 
2,975 

64 

177 

13 
4 

's' 

227 
3,316 

125 
64 

8 
5 

175 

122 
420 

4,144 

7,692 

1,914 
2,382 

1,535 
595 

101 

6 

180 

52 
390 
465 

3,522 
18,023 

7,192 
3,436 

1,055 
755 

68 

28 

131 

3,509 
2,218 
7,457 

13,787 
8,565 

15,7.32 
15,488 

9,900 
3,164 

1,140 

27 

2,623 

328 
1,771 
4,750 

6,682 
25,559 

37,399 
28,256 

5,767 
3,046 

351 

95 

437 

3,685 
2,341 

7,882 

18,397 
19,232 

17,710 
18,047 

11,448 
3,763 

1,241 

33 

2,819 

380 
2,161 
5,223 

10,431 
46,898 

44,716 
31,756 

6,8.30 
3,806 

419 

123 

568 

4,065 

4,502 
l:;,105 

28,828 
66,130 

62,426 
49,803 

1S.278 
7,569 

1,660 

Braiding,  knitting, 

156 

Non-t  e  X  t  i  1  e    e  m  - 
ployees 

16 

3,387 

Total 

3,722 

3,753 

19,266 

35,117 

83,610 

114,441 

106,598 

153,311 

269,90» 
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animal  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories  and  work- 
shops for  the  year  1902,  showing  the  number  employed  in 
all  branches  of  the  wool  manufacture  for  the  preceding  year 
and  are  fairly  comparable  with  a  similar  report  in  the  United 
States  Census  for  1900. 

In  this  English  report  those  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
are  classed  as  children,  and  they  are  subdivided  into  full 
timers  and  half  timers,  a  division  not  made  here.  The  half 
timers  are  those  under  fourteen  years.  In  the  year  named  the 
British  employees  numbered  257,909,  divided  thus :  men, 
83,610 ;  women,  114,441  ;  children  under  eighteen  years, 
54,383;  half  timers,  7,475.  In  the  United  States  in  1900 
there  were,  according  to  the  census  returns,  in  all  l)ranches 
of  the  wool  and  shoddy  manufacture,  151,034  operatives 
divided  as  follows :  men,  84,796 ;  women,  64,621 ;  children 
under  sixteen,  11,617. 

In  what  is  evidently  a  much  smaller  number  of  mills  in  the 
United  States,  1,186  more  men  find  employment  than  in  the 
establishments  of  the  United  Kingdom,  while  in  the  latter 
country  the  excess  of  women  and  children  is  in  each  case,  in 
round  numbers,  50,000.  Because  of  the  half  timers  and  the 
difference  in  the  age  limit  it  is  not  possible  to  make  an  exact 
comparison  between  the  two  countries,  but  in  the  total  of 
women  and  children  employed  the  United  Kingdom  has 
100,000  more,  though  of  this  number  7,475  work  only  a  part 
of  the  time. 

Under  the  circumstances,  a  comparison  by  percentages, 
leased  on  the  number  of  men  employed,  is  the  fairest  and, 
perhaps,  the  only  one  that  can  be  made  with  satisfactory 
results.  For  this  purpose  it  is  proper  to  divide  the  half 
timers  by  two  to  reduce  the  number  to  a  full  time  basis  and 
add  the  result  to  the  number  of  children  reported,  making  the 
total  number  under  eighteen  years  of  age  in  the  United  King- 
dom, 58,121.  That  calculation  shows  that,  as  compared  with 
the  number  of  men  engaged,  the  United  Kingdom  ^  employs 

^Proportions   of  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  employed   in  the  United 

States  and  the  United  Kinj^dom  in  the  woolen  manufacture  : 

Women  and 
Men.  Women.  Children.  Children. 

United  States   .   .       100  76.2  13.7  89.9 

United  Kingdom 100  136.9  69.5  206.4 
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nearly  twice  as  many  women  and  five  times  as  many  children 
in  the  indnstiy  as  the  United  States.  Ant)ther  way  of  stating 
it  is  to  say  that  the  United  States  employs  nine-tenths  as 
many  women  and  children  as  men  and  the  United  Kingdom 
more  than  twice  as  many,  the  relative  proportions  being  89.9 
in  the  United  States  to  206.4  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  admitted  that  the  operatives  in  each 
country  are  equally  efficient  —  and  in  the  industry  no 
machinery  superior  to  that  used  in  Britain  is  to  be  found 
here  —  it  is  evident  that  with  this  marked  excess  of  women's 
and  children's  labor  and  the  lower  wage  scale  abroad,  the 
labor  cost  must  be  considerably  less  in  that  country  than  in 
this.  With  the  British  rates  higher  than  German  and 
French,  ajid  the  French  higher  than  Belgian,  how  great  Avould 
be  the  disadvantage  to  the  domestic  manufacturers  if  exposed 
to  unrestricted  competition  with  the  textile  products  of 
Europe  ? 

WOOL   AVAILABLE   FOR    CONSUMPTION     IN    MANUFACTURING 

COUNTRIES. 

While  the  information  procurable  limits  the  foregoing 
comparison  to  the  two  countries,  we  are  able  to  approximate 
the  supply  of  wool  available  for  consumption  in  the  year  1905 
in  tlie  principal  wool  consuming  countries  of  the  world,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States.  These 
figures  ^  are  furnished  us  by  that  reliable  and  long  established 
house,  Helmuth  Schwartze  &  Co.,  of  London.  Owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  ascertaining  with  exactness  the  size  of  tlie 
domestic    clips    in  the   several    countries    the   result   is    not 

'Comparative    Wool    Supply    op  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  P'rance,    and 
Germany  in  1905  (in  millions  of  pounds). 

United  States.        United  Kingdom.        France.  Germany. 

Domestic  Clip 292                            131                          80  40 

Imports 249                            651                        400*  364 

Total 541  782  480  404 

Exports 3  314  72  24 

Left  for  Consumption     ...  538  468  4U8  380 

♦Imports  including  skins  481,000,000  pounds,  less  for  weight  of  skins  81,000,000,  leaving 
for  wool  400,000,000  pounds. 
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claimed    to   be    absolute,  but  it    is  the  best  obtainable.     In 
transmitting  their  figures  they  say  : 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  make  an  exact  comparison  as  the 
French  import  statistics  include  skins  which,  however,  are 
left  out  in  the  English  figures.  We  have  made  an  allowance 
for  these  skins,  but  the  bulk  of  the  wool  pulled  is  no  doubt 
consumed  in  France,  thougli  considerable  quantities  are  also 
shipped  to  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average 
yield  in  clean  wool  of  wools  consulued  in  Germany  and 
France  is  undoubtedly  smaller  than  in  England,  where  the 
English  clip,  the  mass  of  crossbreds.  East  India  wool, 
mohair,  etc.,  give  a  much  higher  yield.  The  figures  must  be 
taken  as  rough  estimates. 

Of  cotton  the  United  States  has  become  the  greatest  con- 
sumer in  the  Avorld.  Of  wool  in  1905,  according  to  these 
figures,  we  had  supplies  available  for  consumption  consider- 
abh^  in  excess  of  the  quantity  in  any  other  manufacturing 
country.  While  the  amount  of  wool  handled  in  Great  Britain 
was  241,000,000  pounds  in  excess  of  that  handled  in  this 
country,  —  due  to  the  quantity  exported  —  our  actual  supply 
available  for  manufacturing  purposes  was  70,000,000  pounds 
greater  than  theirs.  Taking  the  average  quantity  available 
during  the  five-year  period,  1901-1905,  it  appears  that  Great 
Britain  had  468,000,000  pounds  and  the  United  States 
477,000,000  pounds.  The  supplies  of  France  and  Germany 
iire  each,  in  round  numbers,  at  least,  130,000,000  pounds  less 
than  ours. 

EXPORTS    OF    WOOLENS    BY   FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 

This  important  fact,  however,  must  be  kept  in  mind :  that 
the  wool  consumed  in  the  factories  of  the  United  States  is 
practically  all  used  in  supplying  the  clothing  and  other  needs 
of  her  people,  while  in  Britain,  —  and  the  same  is  true  of 
Germany  and  France,  but  in  a  less  degree,  —  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  wool  used  in  her  factories  is  exported  in  the 
shape  of  yarns  and  fabrics.  .  In  1905  the  exports  by  Great 
Britain  of  carded  or  combed  wool,  tops  and  noils  amounted  to 
3,295,000    pounds ;  of   yarns,  to    70,690,000   pounds,    which 
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must  have  required  at  least  190,000,000  pounds  of  wool  to 
produce ;  and  of  fabrics,  so  far  as  they  are  reported  in  yards^ 
to  196,597,000  yards.  The  value  of  yarns  and  fabrics  exported 
was  '9125,450,000,  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  one-third  the 
product  of  the  wool  manufactures  of  the  United  States^ 
exclusive  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  as  shown  by  the  census 
fiofures  for  1905. 

In  1905  Germany  imported  combed  wool  and  yarn  to  the- 
value  of  '138,785,000,  and  exported  combed  wool,  yarn,  and 
fabrics  valued  at  $103,295,000,  of  which  $69,900,600  repre- 
sented the  value  of  the  fabrics.  Of  these  she  imported  not 
a  dollar's  worth,  showing  the  success  of  her  policy,  which  is 
to  permit,  for  the  present,  the  importation  of  partly  manu- 
factured goods  and  to  control  the  domestic  market  for  the 
completed  goods,  while  also  encouraging  her  export. 

The  same  is  practically  true  of  France.  In  1904,  according 
to  figures  furnished  us  by  the  office  of  the  Consul  General, 
France  imported  yarns  valued  at  $1,552,299  and  exported 
them  to  the  value  of  $7,190,794.  Her  woolen  textiles 
imported  were  worth  $7,304,085,  while  her  exports  were 
valued  at  $35,515,474. 

THE    GROWTH    OF    THE    WOOL   MANUFACTURE    IN   THIS 
COUNTRY. 

To  show,  in  a  few  words,  the  growth  of  the  wool  manufac- 
ture in  the  United  States,  a  comparison  is  made  between  the 
census  figu]'es  for  the  years  1890,  1900,  and  1905.^  Within 
the  past  five  years  they  show  the  tendency,  noticeable  between 
1890  and  1900,  to  reduce  the  number  of  establishments  and 
increase  their  size.     During  tlie  half  decade  the  capital  in- 

1  Comparative  Statement  of  some  of  the  Principal  Items  in  the  Wool  Manufac- 
ture  COMPILED    from     THE    CENSUS     REPORTS     OF     1890,    1900,    AND    1905.      WOOLEN, 

Worsted,  Carpet,  Felt,  and  Wool  Hat  Factories. 

1905.  1900.  1890. 

Number  of  establishments 1,213  1,414  1,693 

Capital  invested $370,861,691  $310,179,749  $245,886,74* 

Average  number  of  wage  earners    .   .   .                    179,976  159,108  154,271 

Wages  paid • 70,797,524  57,933,817  54,339,775 

Miscellaneous  expenses 21,588,465  17,329,932  15,622,263- 

Cost  of  materials  used 241,561,096  181,159,127  167,233,987 

Value  of  product 380,934,003  296,990,484  270,527,511 
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vested  has  increased  !|60,000,000,  the  average  number  of  wage 
-earners  20,000,  the  wages  paid  $13,000,000,  the  cost  of  ma- 
terial -^60,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the  product  .$84,000,000. 
And  yet  writers  in  the  free  trade  press  delight  in  referring  to 
it  as  a  decaying  industry  I 

A  FAVORABLE   DECISION   RELATING    TO    CAMEL's    HAIR 
TRESS    CLOTH. 

Since  the  report  of  a  year  ago,  in  which  reference  was  made 
to  a  court  decision  ruling  that  press  cloth,  made  of  dutiable 
camel's  hair.  Was  to  be  admitted  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as 
cloth  made  of  common  goat  or  horse  hair,  another  test  case 
has  been  brought  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and 
a  majority  opinion  has  been  secured  which  upholds  the  classi- 
fication by  the  Collector  of  the  imported  merchandise  under 
paragraph  300,  ratlier  than  under  431,  as  urged  by  the  pro- 
testants.  The  decision  of  the  circuit  court  is  not  followed, 
because  it  is  quite  apparent  from  the  text  of  the  opinion  that 
the  judge  considered  that  the  cloth  was  made  of  hair  and  that 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  in  reaching  a  conclusion, 
had  applied  evidence,  taken  in  another  case  as  to  other  mer- 
chandise, to  the  facts  of  the  case  under  his  review.  The  Board 
of  General  Appraisers  in  the  Caldwell  case  found  as  a  fact  that 
the  importation  was  made  from  camel  and  goat  hair  ;  but  upon 
the  samples  being  introduced  in  this  last  case,  the  undisputed 
testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  camel's  hair 
in  any  of  them.  The  decision,  owing  to  the  obscurity  of 
Judge  Townsend's  opinion,  follows  the  ruling  of  G.A.  4448, 
and  holds  that  for  all  tariff  purposes  camel's  hair  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  wool,  and  that  the  theory  on  which  tariff  acts  are 
constructed  is  to  place  upon  raw  materials  lower  rates  of  duty 
than  those  for  the  finished  product.  To  adopt  the  contention 
of  the  protestants  would  be  practically  to  reverse  that  theory 
and  put  the  man  paying  a  stiff  duty  for  his  raw  material  on 
the  same  plane  with  the  man  getting  his  raw  materials  free. 
That  is  not  justice,  if  it  is  declared  to  be  the  law.  A  dissent- 
ing opinion  was  filed  in  the  case  and,  it  is  presumed,  an 
appeal  will  be  taken  and  another  review  by  the  Court  asked  for. 
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AN    FNGRACIOUS   ATTACK    ON    DOCTOR    JOHN   L.    HAYES. 

In  a  most  partisan  account  of  "The  Tariff  of  our  Times," 
now  appearing  in  a  current  magazine,  the  writer,  who  cares 
more  for  sensation  than  for  fairness,  candor,  or  truth,  refers 
in  so  unpleasant  a  way  to  the  former  honored  secretary  of 
this  Association,  and  hy  implication  to  the  Association  itself, 
that  the  attack  must  be  noticed  in  this  public  way.  Mr. 
Hayes  is  styled  "  as  able  a  lobbyist  and  promoter  as  the  country 
ever  produced,"  and  under  a  reproduction  of  his  photograph 
he  is  described  as  "  one  of  the  ablest  lobbyists  who  ever 
frequented  Washington."  A  few  things  are  baldly  stated,  but 
so  much  is  expressed  by  innuendo  that  it  is  difficult  to  convey 
the  impression  made  by  a  perusal  of  the  references  to  his  work. 
If  we  accept  the  definition  of  a  lolibyist  as  "  one  engaged  in 
lobbying  as  a  business,"  the  author  mis-uses  the  word  when 
applying  it  to  Mr.  Hayes  ;  nor  did  he  freqnent  Washington 
in  the  sense  that  he  established  permanent  headquarters  there 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  business  of  lol)bying. 

When  Mr.  Hayes  was  representing  the  manifold  interests  of 
the  growing  and  expanding  woolen  industry  and  attempting 
to  prevent  injury  by  unwise  legislation  by  men  who  did  not 
know  or  care  for  its  needs,  he  was  engaged  in  a  perfectly 
legitimate  business.  So  pronounced  a  purist  as  Mr.  Philip 
Loring  Allen,  in  referring  to  hearings  on  important  bills 
before  Congressional  committees,  says  :  "  It  is  the  right,  if  not 
the  duty,  of  any  individual  or  corporation  to  present  its  views 
before  the  legislative  body  whose  action  will  affect  its  future. 
There  is  no  more  legitimate  occupation  than  this  form  of 
lobbying." 

Mr.  Hayes  lived  a  life  without  stain,  whether  considered 
on  its  public  or  private  side,  and  this  Association  has  been 
composed  and  is  composed  of  clean,  honorable  men  whose 
actions  in  all  their  contests  before  committees  or  Congress 
have  been  above  suspicion  and  "  above  board,"  and  will  bear 
the  closest  scrutiny  of  unbiased  investigators.  Not  a  dollar 
has  ever  been  used  to  influence  the  vote  of  a  single  member 
of  Congress  or  to  secure  the  support  of  any  individual  for  any 
legislation ;  nothing  has  ever  been  done  by  it  as  an  organiza- 
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tion  or  by  Mr.  Hayes  as  its  officer  for  which  either  he  or  the 
Association  need  be  ashamed.  When  we  consider  his  inteo-- 
rity,  his  standing  as  a  lawyer,  not  only  with  the  many  com- 
missions before  which  he  practised  his  profession,  but  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ;  his  position  as  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Patent  Office,  which  he  filled  with  conspicuous 
ability ;  his  public  services  as  Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission of  1882  ;  his  clean  private  life  and  his  incorruptible 
pul)lic  life,  one  finds  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  not  to  char- 
acterize the  attack  as  atrocious  and  unworthy  of  any  reputable 
writer. 

SUGGESTED     AMENDMENTS     IN      MONTHLY      STATEMENT      OF 

IMPORTS. 

An  examination  of  the  monthly  summary  reports  of  the 
imports  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  discloses  the  fact  that,  although  the 
tariff  duties  on  dress  goods  are  imposed  in  some  cases  according 
to  the  weight  in  pounds  and  in  others  according  to  the  square 
yard,  the  quantity  imported  is  all  reduced  to  and  reported  in 
square  yards.  The  calculations  by  which  these  results  are 
reached  vary  at  the  several  ports  of  entry.  At  New  York  the 
practice  is  to  consider  a  pound  equal  to  three  and  one-half 
square  yards ;  at  Philadelphia  to  three  and  one-fifth  square 
yards  ;  at  Chicago  to  four  square  yards  ;  at  Providence,  where 
the  importations  are  few,  the  square  yards  are  reported ;  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  the  goods  are  measured,  and  at  Boston 
dress  goods  weighing  four  ounces  and  over  are  reported  as 
cloths,  those  Aveiofhing;  less  beinor  classified  as  dress  o-oods. 
The  result  of  the  Boston  custom  is  to  increase  the  apparent 
quantity  of  cloths  imported  and  to  decrease  the  quantity  of 
dress  goods.  In  the  table  of  imports  for  consumption,  which  we 
print  yearly  in  the  Bulletin,  dress  goods  are  reported  as  pro- 
vided for  in  tlie  tariff  act ;  some  in  pounds  and  some  in  square 
yards,  and  no  effort  is  made  to  reduce  the  pounds  to  square 
yards  by  any  arbitrary  calculation.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem it  is  impossible  to  get  an  accurate  statement  in  yards  of 
the  imports  of  dress  goods ;  and  the  only  seemingly  possible 
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way  to  secure  it  —  to  take  the  j^ardage  from  the  invoices  — 
would  entail  much  additional  labor  on  the  already  crowded 
clerical  force  at  the  New  York  custom  house,  the  port  at 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  imports  is  entered.  Attention 
is  directed  to  these  matters  in  the  interest  of  complete  and 
accurate  statistical  information  and  to  explain  that  implicit 
reliance  must  not  be  placed  upon  the  yardage  as  given  in  the 
monthly  summary  reports.  The  attention  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  has  been  called  to  the  matter  and  we  have  been  as- 
sured that  as  soon  as  the  change  can  be  made,  the  tables  will 
be  uniform  and  will  give  the  quantities  in  pounds  and  square 
yards  according  to  the  tariff  classification. 

THE    UNDERVALUATION    AND    CANCELLATION    EVILS. 

During  the  year  several  conferences  have  been  held  with 
your  Secretary  concerning  the  admission  into  the  country  of 
what  are  felt  to  be  undervalued  woolens  and  worsteds.  The 
gentlemen  interested  feel  that  it  is  an  evil  which  should  be 
reduced  to  the  minimum,  if  it  cannot  be  prevented  entirely, 
and  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  check  it.  Whether 
the  services  of  this  Association  can  be  used  to  conduct  the 
proper  oversight  of  so  important  a  matter  must  be  decided  by 
the  members.  It  is  a  large  question  and  serious  consideration 
of  it  is  invited. 

Another  subject,  in  which  the  members  of  this  Association 
are  interested,  is  that  of  the  cancellation  of  contracts.  This 
evil  has  been  much  discussed  of  late  in  the  trade  journals  and 
a  preliminary  meeting  of  wool  manufacturers  was  recently 
held  to  decide  upon  some  plan  of  action,  if  possible.  To  the 
Association  and  to  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
especially,  this  is  not  a  new  topic  for  discussion.  A  half 
dozen  years  ago  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  the  arbitration 
of  trade  disputes,  among  them,  cancellations,  then  proving 
troublesome,  was  entrusted  to  the  Executive  Connnittee. 
'  Such  a  plan  was  carefully  elaborated  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
given  it  thorough  study ;  but  when  discussed,  the  general 
judgment  was  against  its  practicability  and  it  was  abandoned, 
existing  conditions  being  assigned  as  the  reason  for  not  pro- 
ceeding further  with  the  effort. 
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Cancellations  are  largely  the  result  of  a  slack  demand.  At 
such  times  men  who  have  bought  too  heavily  seek  relief  from 
their  contracts  by  attempting  to  shift  the  loss  on  to  the  manu- 
facturer. When  trade  is  brisk  and  the  capacity  of  the  mills 
is  taxed,  the  abuse  disappears.  Undoubtedly  a  feeling  pre- 
vails among  manufacturers  that  conditions  should  be  im- 
proved ;  how  to  improve  them  is  the  difficulty  to  be  solved. 
Is  it  possible  to  secure  the  support  of  practically  the  entire 
industry  for  a  plan  which  must  mean  adherence  to  terms  in 
dull  as  well  as  busy  times,  without  which  support  the  effort 
may  fail?  The  present  time — when  the  idea  of  arbitration 
even  on  international  disputes  is  being  favored  by  the 
powers  —  may  be  propitious  for  again  attempting  to  formu- 
late a  simple  and  inexpensive  method  for  the  settlement  of 
these  trade  disputes,  and  secure  a  better  understanding 
between  the  manufacturer  and  the  manufacturing  clothing 
trade.  One  failure  to  carry  forward  a  reform  need  not  neces- 
sarily discourage  another  attemjit.  The  results  which  may 
possibly  be  secured  would  justify  the  needed  effort.  The 
attempted  settlement  of  sucli  disputes  falls  within  the  scope 
of  work  to  be  undertaken  by  this  Association.  It  exists 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  wool  manu- 
facture, and  if  its  officers  can  lend  a  hand  in  effecting  a 
reform  in  this  respect  another  service  of  value  to  the  industry 
will  be  added  to  the  long  list  which  it  already  has  to  its 
credit. 

Attention  is  directed  to  resolutions  concerning  the  duty 
on  imported  wools  passed  at  the  last  meetiug  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.'     The  wool  sorters  of  several  New  Eng- 

1 "  Whei-eas,  the  wool  sorters  of  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  Barre,  Mass. ;  Manchester,  N  H., 
and  Providence,  R.I.,  being  a  well  organized  body,  and  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of 
li-,  and 

"  Wliereas,  many  foreign  wools  are  imported  into  this  country  under  the  class 
skirted  and  graded  so  as  to  evade  the  extra  duty,  and  otherwise  deprive  the  wool 
sorters  of  this  country  of  their  means  of  livelihood  ;  and 

"  Whereas,  all  wools  advanced  in  value  by  any  other  process  except  skirted  are 
only  admitted  on  double  duty ;  therefore,  be  it 

"  Resolved,  that  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  be  and  hereby  is 
instructed  to  see  to  it  that  steps  be  taken  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  when  a 
revision  of  the  tariff  may  be  made  to  have  skirted  wools  so  fixed  by  duty  that  we  may 
have  a  proper  protection  for  our  labor." 
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land  centers  are  seeking  the  assistance  of  the  Federation  to 
secure,  whenever  a  revision  of  the  tariff  occurs,  higher  rates 
of  duty  on  skirted  wools.  The  reason  for  the  demand  is  that 
the  labor  of  skirting  should  be  reserved  for  men  in  this 
country. 

Since  the  last  meeting  a  familiar  and  beloved  figure  has 
been  removed  by  death.  Mr.  Benjamin  Phipps,  who  for  more 
than  twenty  years  held  the  responsible  position  of  Treasurer 
of  this  Association,  and  whose  cheery  presence  was  always 
felt  at  our  annual  meetings,  passed  away  on  the  first  day  of 
May,  1906,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-two  years.  Extremely 
usefnl  and  faitliful  to  the  organization  and  beloved  by  its 
membership,  his  is  a  loss  that  will  be  widely  a)id  deeply  felt. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  admitted  to  membership 
during  the  year  the  H.  W.  Butterworth  &  Sons  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Musketaquid  Worsted  Company,  of 
Lowell,  Mass. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

John  Bruce  McPherson, 

Secretary, 

Boston,  February  6,  1907. 
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(fHtittortal  aitti  Intiustrial  fHtscfllanu, 

A  TEADE  DISPUTE  OF  IMPORTANCE. 

At  some  time  in  his  experience  nearly  every  wool  manufac- 
turer has  had  demands  made  upon  him  for  compensation  to  cover 
losses  suffered  in  the  making  up  of  fabrics  into  garments.  Often- 
times difficult  situations  arise  which  require  careful  investiga- 
tion and  perhaps  an  acknowledgment  of  liability.  At  other 
times  the  claims  are  long  delayed  in  their  presentation  and  are 
not  made  until  the  consumer  has  presented  demands  to  the 
retailer,  the  latter  passing  them  on  to  the  clothing  manufacturer, 
who  turns  for  allowance  to  the  mill  man.  A  case,  involving 
points  which  are  not  infrequently  presented  to  wool  manufac- 
turers, was  recently  decided  by  Mr.  William  Whitman,  to  whom 
the  dispute  was  referred  after  the  arbitrators  chosen  by  the 
parties  failed  to  agree.  Because  the  questions  at  issue  are  likely 
to  be  often  met  in  the  experience  of  manufacturers,,  and  because 
the  decision  is  so  apparently  just  and  in  accordance  with  legal 
precedent,  we  print  it  in  extenso.  To  protect  the  parties  it 
has  been  necessary  to  conceal  their  names  and  designate  them 
only  in  a  general  way.     The  decision  is  appended. 

STATEMENT    OF    FACTS. 

A  Pennsylvania  manufacturer  of  textile  fabrics,  on  or  about  the 
fourth  day  of  August,  1904,  sold  through  his  New  York  City 
agent  to  a  New  York  company,  who  were  manufacturers  of 
trousers,  ten  pieces  of  worsted  goods,  designated  as  Style  — . 
At  the  time  of  sale  the  seller  delivered  to  the  buyers  a  sale  note 
to  which  was  attached  a  portion  of  the  sample  end  of  cloth  by 
which  the  goods  were  sold.  The  sale  was  made  by  a  sample 
without  any  express  warranty,  but  the  seller  knew  at  the  time 
of  sale  that  the  buyers  intended  to  use  the  goods  in  the  manu- 
facture of  trousers. 

At  the  time  of  sale  the  goods  had  not  been  made,  and  the  sale 
was  made  subject  to  the  condition  that  a  sami)le  piece  should  be 
delivered  in  September  and  the  balance  delivered  early  in  the 
following  November.  The  sample  piece  was  delivered  on  the 
ninth  day  of  September.  It  was  accepted  by  the  buyers  and 
used  by  them  in  the  manufacture  of  trousers.  Such  trousers 
were  used  as  selling  samples  by  which  to  take  advance  orders. 
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and  veiy  considerable  advance  orders  were  so  taken.  The 
remaining  nine  pieces  were  delivered  by  the  seller  to  the  buyers 
on  the  18th  of  October,  1904,  which  was  well  within  the  contract 
time.  Subsequent  to  these  deliveries,  the  same  buyers  bought  of 
the  same  seller  sixty-two  pieces  more  of  the  same  goods  for  later 
delivery;  namely,  on  or  about  October  24th,  twenty  pieces; 
November  11th,  twenty  pieces;  December  20th,  eight  pieces; 
January  14th,  six  pieces ;  and  January  27th,  eight  pieces. 
The  whole  seventy-two  pieces  embraced  under  the  foregoing 
were  delivered,  under  the  buyers'  instructions,  to  a  cloth  exam- 
iner for  examination  in  their  behalf,  as  is  customary  in  the 
clothing  trade,  and  were  accepted  by  the  buyers  after  such  exam- 
ination had  been  made.  The  third  delivery  was  made  on  the 
23d  of  November,  1904,  and  the  last  delivery  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1905.  In  November,  1904,  twelve  pieces  were  delivered ;  in 
Decelnber,  1904,  thirty  pieces  ;  in  January,  1905,  seven  pieces ; 
February,  1905,  seven  pieces ;  and  in  March,  1905,  six  pieces. 

The  first  complaint  about  the  goods  was  made  by  the  buyers  on 
or  about  the  22d  of  April,  1905,  more  than  eight  months  after 
they  made  the  first  purchase,  more  than  seven  months  after  the 
delivery  of  the  sample  piece  stipulated  for  in  the  first  purchase, 
nearly  three  months  after  they  had  made  their  fourth  duplicate 
purchase,  more  than  one  month  after  the  deliveries  of  their  five  pur- 
chases had  been  completed,  and  after  all  the  goods  so  purchased 
had  been  manufactured  into  trousers.  The  buyers  made  no  com- 
plaint about  the  goods  in  question  until  after  some  of  their  cus- 
tomers had  either  returned  to  them  garments  made  of  such  goods 
or  complained  that  such  garments  would  not  stand  reasonable  wear. 
An  examination  of  the  cloth  disclosed  the  fact  that  under  consider- 
able pressure  the  warp  slipped  on  the  filling.  On  an  examination 
of  the  garments,  it  appeared  that  the  seams  could  be  pulled  apart 
in  places,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  of  the  garment 
where  the  warp  threads  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  this  was  because  the  warp  threads  of  the  cloth 
slipped  on  the  filling  threads  Avhere  the  sewing  stitches  had  been 
made  and  when  under  the  ordinary  tension  to  which  trousers 
would  be  subjected  in  wearing.  Because  of  this  alleged  defect  in 
the  cloth,  the  buyers  claimed  that  they  were  entitled  to  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  seller  for  the  damage  or  loss  sustained  by  them 
in  consequence  thereof,  which  claim  was  denied  by  the  seller. 

In  order  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  differences  between  them, 
the  buyers  and  seller  mutually  agreed  to  submit  the  whole  case 
to  arbitration,  and  appointed  arbitrators.  While  the  arbitrators 
were  agreed  as  to  the  essential  facts  in  the  case,  as  already  stated, 
they  were  not  agreed  as  to  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
a  settlement  of  the  case  should  be  based  :  namely,  the  trade  obli- 
gations, liabilities,  and  responsibilities  of  each  party  to  the  con- 
troversy. Because  of  this  disagreement,  the  arbitrators  and  their 
■clients  mutually  agreed  to  submit  the  case  to  me  for  my  decision. 
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OPINION. 

Both  arbitrators  appeared  before  me  and  stated  their  claims  ia 
writing  ;  each  one  made  an  oral  argument  in  support  of  his  con- 
tentions. 

The  contestants  in  this  case  are  manufacturers.  One  is  a 
maker  of  trousers,  hereafter  designated  as  the  plaintiff,  and  the 
other  is  a  weaver  or  manufacturer  of  cloth,  hereafter  designated 
as  the  defendant. 

The  defendant  was  the  maker  of  the  material  which  was  pur- 
chased and  used  by  the  plaintiff  in  making  his  finished  product 
of  trousers.  The  cloth  in  controversy  may  be  described  as  a  cot- 
ton warp  "fancy  yarn  dyed  worsted  trousering."  It  is  made  of 
two-ply  cotton  yarn  for  the  warp,  and  two-ply  coarse  worsted 
yarn  for  the  filling.  It  is  light  in  weight,  weighing  about  eight 
and  three-quarters  ounces  to  the  square  yard.  While  the  cloth  is 
of  cheap  construction,  the  materials  used  in  its  manufacture  are 
good  of  their  kind  and  strong.  The  nature  of  the  materials 
used,  their  combination,  and  the  Aveight  and  construction  of  the 
fabric  are  not  calculated  to  secure  the  same  cohesive  texture  that 
may  be  found  in  cloths  of  greater  weight  or  of  different  con- 
struction, or  of  closer  weave,  or  made  of  different  materials,  or 
finished  in  a  different  way,  or  of  greater  intrinsic  value.  The 
evident  intent  of  the  maker  of  the  cloth  was  to  produce  a  fabric 
of  good  appearance  at  a  low  price  to  meet  a  demand  from  cloth- 
iers for  a  cheap  or  low  priced  material  with  which  to  make  cheap 
or  low  priced  trousers.  There  is  no  latent  defect  in  the  cloth. 
Whatever  it  may  lack  in  cohesive  properties  because  of  the  slip-, 
ping  of  tlie  warp  threads  on  the  filling  threads  can  be  detected 
by  the  common  test  of  pulling  the  warp  across  the  filling  with 
hands  and  fingers.  While  it  is  evident  that  the  cloth  in  contro- 
versy is  a  very  cheap  inferior  cloth  and  not  suitable  for  making 
a  good  grade  of  trousers,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  not  suitable 
for  some  kinds  of  trousers,  and  it  rested  with  the  plaintiff  at  the 
time  of  his  purchase  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  was  suitable 
to  make  the  grade  or  kind  of  cheap  trousers  that  he  contemplated 
making,  and  did  subsequently  make.  The  plaintiff  was  not  under 
compulsion  to  buy  the  cloth  without  making  such  examination 
and  test  of  the  sample  submitted  by  the  defendant  as  would  have 
been  required  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  was  suitable  for  his 
purpose.  Cheap  or  low  priced  trousers  can  be  made  only  from 
cheap  or  low  priced  materials  made  up  in  a  cheap  or  low  priced 
way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  inferior  materials  and  inferior  work- 
manship are  essential  to  the  manufacture  of  cheap  or  low  priced 
and  inferior  garments.  So  wide  a  range  of  cloths  is  made  of 
different  kinds  of  materials  and  so  many  different  qualities  of 
cloths  are  used  in  the  making  of  trousers  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  deternaine  what  is  and  what  is  not  suitable  cloth  for  trousers, 
and  the  burden  of  determining  what  is  suitable  for  his  specific 
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purpose  must  neoessarily  rest  with  the  buyer.  Therefore,  the 
very  natui'e  of  this  purchase  precludes  the  possibility  of  an 
implied  warranty  on  the  part  of  the  defendant. 

The  plaintiff  contends  that  "  in  the  case  of  a  fabric  offered  for 
sale  by  a  manufacturer  to  be  made  into  trousers,  any  loss  sus- 
tained on  such  garments  from  slipping  on  the  seam  should  be 
borne  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  fabric  provided  the  customary 
trade  seam  had  been  taken  in  the  construction  of  such  garments. 
That  this  has  been  the  custom  of  the  trade  in  similar  cases  and 
that  in  this  case  the  customary  trade  seam  has  been  used."  After 
careful  examination  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  well 
established  or  customary  trade  seam.  I  tind  that  different  manu- 
facturers of  garments  not  only  make  different  kinds  of  seams 
when  using  the  same  class  of  cloths,  but  that  many  manufac- 
turers make  different  seams  on  different  cloths,  and  different 
seams  on  different  parts  of  the  same  garment.  The  trousers 
under  controversy  have  different  seams  on  different  parts,  some 
of  which  seams  are  reinforced  to  give  them  greater  strength 
where  they  would  naturally  be  subject  to  greater  strain  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  wear.  There  appears  to  be  little  or  no  slip- 
ping in  such  reinforced  seams  ;  the  principal  slippage  being  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  legs  where  the  warp  threads  are  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other,  but  where,  in  ordinary  wear,  there  is  only 
slight  strain.  I  am  also  satisfied  that  there  is  no  established 
custom  of  the  trade  by  which  in  the  absence  of  a  special  warranty 
the  manufacturer  of  cloth  should  bear  any  loss  that  may  be  sus- 
tained by  the  maker  of  garments  using  such  cloth  in  consequence 
of  its  slipping  on  or  at  the  seam. 

But  if  the  plaintiff  did  not  examine  the  sample  of  cloth  at  the 
time  of  his  original  purchase  sufficiently  to  ascertain  the  exist- 
ence of  the  alleged  defect  of  "  slipperiness,"  and  if  it  be  claimed 
that  he  was  not  negligent  by  reason  of  not  making  such  examina- 
tion, it  appears  to  me  that  he  should  have  made  such  a  thorough 
and  careful  examination  of  the  sample  piece  deliv^ered  to  him  in 
September,  1004,  and  of  the  nine  pieces  delivered  to  him  in 
October,  1904,  and  also  of  subsequent  deliveries.  The  defendant 
had  reason  to  believe  that  his  deliveries  were  satisfactory  to  the 
plaintiff  because  of  the  acceptance  of  such  deliveries  and  of  the 
repeated  orders  which  the  plaintiff  placed  with  the  defendant  sub- 
sequent to  such  deliveries  on  or  about  October  24, 1904,  Novem- 
ber 11,  1904,  December  20,  1904,  January  14,  1905,  and  January 
27,  1905.  The  plaintiff  in  making  all  of  the  cloth  under  contro- 
versy into  garments  did  so  upon  his  own  responsibility. 

It  became  the  duty  of  the  plaintiff  on  the  arrival  of  the  goods, 
or  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  to  examine  them  and 
determine  whether  or  not  they  were  of  the  kind  and  quality 
ordered,  and  if  they  were  proved  not  to  comply  as  to  quality  and 
kind  to  promptly  rescind  the  contract  and  either  return  or  offer  to 
return  the  goods  to  the  plaintiff  (Mason  u.  Smith,  130  N.Y.  480). 
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An  unbroken  line  of  New  York  oases  holds  that  the  failure  to 
rescind  the  contract  under  such  circumstances  deprives  the 
vendee  of  the  right  to  sue  under  the  pretence  that  the  goods 
were  not  of  the  quality  called  for  by  the  agreement.  It  became 
the  duty  of  the  plaintiff  before  making  more  than  a  small 
quantity  of  the  cloth  into  garments  to  determine  whether  garments 
could  be  made  of  such  cloth  that  would  be  satisfactory  for  the 
plaintiff's  purpose,  and  especially  whether  the  seams  were  sufii- 
•ciently  firm  and  strong. 

It  is  a  custom  of  the  trade  for  sellers  to  make  no  allowance  for 
claims  on  goods  after  they  are  cut.  All  of  the  cloth  in  question 
Avas  sent  in  the  usual  way  at  the  plaintiff's  request  to  a  cloth 
examiner,  by  whom  it  was  examined  nnd  allowances  were  made 
to  the  plaintiff  by  the  defendant  for  such  manufacturer's  imper- 
fections as  were  reported  by  the  examiner.  This  examination  by 
3.  public  examiner  of  cloth  in  the  interest  of  the  plaintiff,  tlie 
acceptance  of  the  cloth  after  such  examination  had  been  made, 
the  opportunity  afforded  to  the  plaintiff  in  making  up  the  cloth 
to  ascertain  the  alleged  defect  and  determine  whether  the  cloth 
was  unsuitable  for  his  purpose,  and  the  making  up  of  all  the 
■cloth  into  trousers  by  the  plaintiff  during  a  period  of  seven 
months  from  the  date  of  the  delivery  of  the  first  sample  piece, 
in  my  opinion,  debars  the  plaintiif  from  any  just  cause  of  action 
against  the  defendant  for  any  loss  arising  to  the  said  plaintiff  in 
consequence  of  alleged  defect  in  the  cloth. 

I  therefore  find  that  the  defendant  is  not  to  be  held  resjionsible 
for  any  loss  that  may  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  sustained 
by  the  plaintiff  in  consequence  of  his  use  of  such  alleged  de- 
fective cloth. 


A   BRADFOKD   VIEW   OF   THE   PAST   YEAR. 

Like  wine,  the  "Bradford  Observer's"  annual  reviews  of  that 
■district's  trade  improve  as  the  years  pass  by,  the  one  for  1906 
being  full  of  matters  of  great  interest  to  us  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  as  well  as  to  its  many  readers  at  home.  The  facts  are 
concisely  and  accurately  stated  and  they  form  a  record,  the 
important  points  of  which  we  are  pleased  to  preserve  in  this 
publication. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  prices  during  the  year  would 
have  left  something  under  which  to  hide  profits,  but  the  reader 
is  warned  that  to  many  in  the  trade  the  period  was  one  of 
little  gain.  Bradford  is  said  not  to  have  shared  widely  in  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country ;  instead  it  is  only  just  begin- 
ning to  feel  it  in  the  home  trade.     Local  taxation  is  so  high  that 
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it  is  alleged  to  be  crippling  traders.  The  industrial  activity  the 
"■  Observer  "  declares  "  has  not  been  accompanied  by  any  wider 
distribution  of  wealth.  Wages  have  risen  very  little  and  the 
great  middle  class,  which  is  on  salary  or  wages,  but  not  usually 
comprised  in  the  category  of  operatives,  are  feeling  the  times  as- 
still  very  hard." 

WOOL. 

The  writer  of  the  review  suggests  that  most  of  those  who  deal 
in  wool  said  good-bye  to  the  old  year  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  Con- 
ditions of  the  market  in  the  early  months  of  1906  are  touched 
upon,  and  the  expectation  of  renewed  large  purchases  by  America 
is  suggested  as  one  cause  of  the  excitement,  fatal  to  cool  judg- 
ment, which  prevailed  throughout  the  country  at  clip  time.  In 
both  England  and  Ireland  small  local  dealers  had  scoured  the 
country  side  in  the  search  for  wool,  paying  more  than  the  high 
prices  of  the  previous  year  and  arousing  wild  expectations  among 
the  wool-growers.    In  recording  subsequent  events  the  report  says  r 

When,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  America  was  letting 
the  wool  go  past  them,  the  excitement  cooled  down  a  little  and  at 
many  of  the  later  fairs  the  prices  paid  were  not  more  than  a- 
penny  over  the  previous  year's  price.  The  policy  pursued  by 
American  users  all  through  this  wool  year  is  one  which  may  well 
be  pondered  by  our  Avise-heads.  In  Australasia  they  bought 
sparingly;  in  this  country  they  have  been  quiet,  and  they  have 
never  "made  the  running."  In  dealing  with  their  domestic  clip,, 
they  sent. out  their  buyers  in  April  with  otters  of  three  halfpence 
a  pound  below  the  previous  year's  clip  price,  when  the  competi- 
tion for  wool  had  been  as  keen  as  it  had  been  in  this  country. 
For  the  most  part  the  growers  declined  these  prices,  with  the 
result  that  they  found  themselves  left  severely  alone.  The 
American  grower  is  more  helplessly  "out  of  it"  than  an  English 
farmer  under  such  conditions  —  so  great  are  the  distances  which 
come  between  the  sheep  ranges  of  Montana,  Idaho,  and  the 
Western  Central  States  and  the  Eastern  markets  of  Boston  and 
Philadelphia.  So  far  from  competing  among  themselves  for 
wool,  the  American  users  have  by  common  consent  bought 
sparingly  from  hand  to  mouth  all  through  the  year,  never  antici- 
pating far  their  known  needs,  and  using  up  stocks  to  the  utmost 
limit. 

What  happened  in  our  own  country  was  very  different. 
Farmers  who  were  wise  got  very  high  and  satisfactory  prices  for 
their  wool,  and  some  foolish  ones  held  out  and  they  have  their 
wool  still.  Probably  there  are  bigger  stocks  in  the  country 
to-day  than  has  been  the  case  for  two  or  three  years  past.     But 
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the  English  staplers  were  filled  up  with  dear-bought  wool  which 
had  cost  them  quite  a  penny  a  pound  more  than  it  would  fetch 
at  the  moment  in  Bradford. 

In  order  to  escape  dear  wool,  which  means  restricted  consump- 
tion, and  secure  cheap  raw  material,  which  means  activity  and 
prosperity  for  Bradford,  a  clique  attempted  to  realize  this  ideal. 
As  early  as  July  tops  for  January-March  delivery  were  offered 
from  three  to  four  cents  below  current  rates,  and  consumers  buy- 
ing only  for  immediate  needs,  the  market  became  unsettled  and 
trade  demoralized  by  the  campaign.  Later,  wool  and  tops  recovered 
and  though  prices  did  not  touch  higli-water  mark,  the  year 
closed  with  prices  tending  upward,  though  the  rise  came  too  late 
to  prevent  staplers  from  losing  money  on  at  least  some  of  their 
clip  purchases.  While  American  buying  since  June  was  not  so 
noticeable  as  in  the  preceding  year,  it  was  not  on  a  small  scale, 
nearly  a  million  pounds'  worth  passing  through  the  United  States 
consulate  in  Bradford. 

Concerning  the  larger  consumption  of  South  American  wools, 
the  "  Observer  "  says  : 

A  feature  in  the  present  year  that  falls  to  be  noted  is  the 
increased  attention  which  is  being  paid  to  Kiver  Plate  wools. 
The  Buenos  Ayres  trade  with  Bradford  and  with  the  United 
States  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  A  few  years  ago  the 
French  and  German  users  had  the  South  American  wools  pretty 
much  to  themselves,  but  that  is  no  longer  the  case.  Not  only 
are  there  many  more  Bradford  firms  doing  this  class  of  business, 
but  quite  a  number  of  Bradford  importers  are  now  represented  in 
the  selling  season  by  their  own  buyers  on  the  spot.  The  South 
American  clip  begins  to  come  on  the  market  a  little  earlier  than 
the  Avistralian,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  fortnight  in 
distance.  Hence,  at  a  time  when  the  trade  has  been  eager  for 
supplies,  this  year's  wool  has  been  keenly  looked  after  by  both 
English  and  American  buyers.  Whether  the  users  of  tops 
bought  some  time  ago  as  "  futures  "  will  be  entirely  satisfied  with 
their  purchases  when  they  come  in  is  another  matter.  South 
American  wool-growers  have,  however,  materially  amended  their 
ways  of  late,  and  there  no  longer  exists  the  old  prejudice  against 
Buenos  Ayres. 

Apparently  the  wools  coming  to  hand  are  going  into  imme- 
diate consumption,  which  is  pretty  fair  evidence  that  surplus 
stocks  are  small.  Discussing  the  available  supplies  and  point- 
ing out  that  the  Australasian  exports  for  1904,  1905,  and  1906 
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were  1,367,000,  1,596,000,  and  1,809,500  bales,  respectively,  tlie 
report  continues : 

Similarly  there  was  an  increase  last  year  over  1904  in  the 
export  of  wool  from  the  Argentine  of  over  22,000  metric  tons, 
or,  say,  45,000  bales.  This  means  that  the  world  has  had 
270,000  Australian  or  New  Zealand  and  45,000  River  Plate  bales 
more  to  digest  than  it  had  in  the  previous  twelve  months.  That 
is  an  enormous  increase,  so  great  as  to  suggest  careful  examina- 
tion. There  is,  indeed,  room  to  question  whether  the  Austral- 
asian increase  is  not  exaggerated.  One  thing  quite  clear  is  that 
there  has  been  no  such  increase  in  the  sheep  population  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  as  would  appear  to  be  indicated  by  the 
baleage.  At  any  rate,  there  is  a  material  reduction  in  the 
number  of  fleeces  per  bale,  though  the  weight  per  fleece  has 
increased.  How  far  this  increased  weight  of  fleece  is  wool  or 
how  far  it  may  be  in  condition  is,  however,  a  point  on  which 
large  topmakers  should  be  the  best  judges.  It  is  at  any  rate  a 
material  inquiry  whether  the  weight  of  clean  scoured  wool  per 
Australian  bale  shows  any  diminution,  because  if  it  be  so  the 
returns  as  to  bales  are  to  that  extent  misleading.  We  at  any 
rate  in  this  country  have  had  considerably  more  wool  to  use  up 
than  we  have  had  in  any  year  since  1901,  and  France  and 
Germany  have  also  imported  more  wool.  But  "  when  all's  said 
and  done,"  the  outstanding  facts  are  these  —  that  there  will  not 
in  1907  be  any  more  wool  available  than  we  had  twelve  years 
.ago,  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  world's  capacity  to  absorb 
wool  has  increased  tremendously. 

Respecting  the  dealings  in  futures  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing the  markets,  the  "Observer"  speaks  plainly  and  uses 
strong  terms  to  condemn  the  practice.     It  says  : 

A  great  deal  has  been  heard  lately  about  the  "gambling"  in 
futures  which  has  been  done  in  Bradford  during  the  past  five 
months,  and  some  very  hard  things  have  been  said  about  the 
^'  gamblers."  Gambling  has  never  yet  been  clearly  defined, 
though  pitch  and  toss  and  certain  card  games  if  played  in  public 
places  come  Avithin  the  law's  construction  of  the  term.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  the  kind  of  thing  that  has  been  going  on 
in  the  top  trade  lately  works  untold  mischief  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. When  men  begin  to  sell  tops  for  delivery  four,  six, 
eight  months  afterwards,  the  wool  to  make  which  is  not  even 
shorn,  at  twopence  a  pound  below  the  cost  price  of  the  same 
article  at  the  moment,  they  are  playing  a  game  of  speculation  in 
which  they  may  stand  to  win  or  to  lose.  The  view  of  the 
average  man  is  that  such  speculative  selling  is  not  trade,  and 
that  the  men  who  do  it  belong  to  the  category  of  gamblers  and 
thieves,  who  ought  to  be  dealt  v/ith  as  a  public  nuisance  and  a 
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■danger;  because  the  average  man  finds  that  this  forward  selling 
knocks  the  bottom  out  of  the  market,  destroys  confidence  —  the 
very  breath  of  business  life  —  and  spreads  disaster  all  around. 
If  the  forward-seller  had  to  meet  the  losses  which  others  have  to 
suffer  in  addition  to  his  own  there  never  would  be  any  such  thing 
done  again.  There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  shield.  Some- 
body at  least  will  have  some  cheap  tops  to  go  on  Avith  presently, 
and  if  trade  keeps  up  should  have  a  rather  better  margin  than  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  average  spinner  for  some  time  past.  And 
on  the  whole,  also,  it  is  true  that  the  gambler  comes  to  a  bad  end. 
If  the  sales  on  the  other  side  in  the  new  year  go  as  well  as  those 
that  are  past  there  must  indeed  be  some  heavy  losses  to  write  off. 
Moreover,  these  same  forward-selling  gentry  will  shortly  be 
extremely  anxious  to  keep  values  u|),  that  they  Diay  realize  well 
on  what  they  have  not  yet  sold.  The  whole  thing  has  perhaps 
been  more  silly  than  wicked,  for  by  paralyzing  the  trade  in  its 
various  branches  it  dammed  back  a  reservoir  of  demand  which, 
when  the  dam  burst,  swej^t  the  gamblers  off  their  feet.  And  it  is 
always  bound  to  be  so.  Men  who  undertake  to  rig  markets,  or 
corner  wool,  or  any  other  common  commodity,  always  go  down 
under.     The  trouble  is  that  they  often  carry  otliers  with  them. 

MOIIAIU    AND    ALPACA. 

While  1906  was  not  a  period  of  depression  or  of  exceptionally 
low  prices,  mohair  men  have  not  had  a  good  time.  The  trade 
seems  to  be  in  a  transitional  state  and  people  have  not  yet  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  new  conditions.  Importers  of  mohair  are 
more  numerous  and  the  quantities  available  have  increased 
enormously,  mohair  being  no  longer  the  article  of  restricted  use 
it  once  was.  Fifty  years  ago  the  quantity  imported  was  not  one- 
fifth  that  received  now.  The  mohair  boom  which  has  been 
indicated  for  several  years  did  not  materialize,  the  year  having 
been  made  up  of  "short  periods  of  active  business,  with  long 
intervening  spells  of  almost  complete  stagnation  when  it  was  a 
thankless  task  to  try  to  sell  anything.  Users,  not  having  been 
led  away  by  excited  anticipations  of  the  future,  and  seeing  that 
stocks  were  abundant,  have  been  able  to  get  the  best  of  the 
market,  tiring  the  holder  into  submission  and  practically  supply- 
ing all  their  requirements  at  their  own  price  —  or,  to  put  it  less 
offensively,  at  a  price  which  the  actual  trade  demand  for  yarns 
would  warrant  them  in  paying.  To  the  dealer,  therefore,  it  has 
been  a  most  disappointing  and  provoking  year." 

The  end  of  the  year  finds  us  with  users  apparently  well 
supplied  with  material  and  stocks  in  first  hands  abundant  for 
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any  possible  development  in  the  near  future.  As  there  has  been 
no  suggestion  of  any  shortage  in  the  clip,  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  the  quantity  of  unshipped  material  carried  over 
into  the  new  year  is  materially  heavier  than  has  been  the  case 
for  some  years  past.  This  is  a  condition  of  things  which  must 
have  a  sobering  effect  as  regards  prices,  though  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  any  falling  off  in  the  consumptive  requirements  of 
the  trade.  It  is,  however,  undoubtedly  true  that  some  new  out- 
let for  mohair  is  wanted  if  the  supplies  are  to  find  a  ready 
market. 

In  alpaca  rather  more  business  was  done  than  for  several  years 
past,  though  the  trade  was  not  what  it  was  five  or  six  years  ago. 
Prices  throughout  the  year  remained  remarkably  steady.  The 
feature  of  the  year  was  the  strong  demand  for  inferiors,  which 
fetched  relatively  much  better  prices  than  fleece.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  they  were  used  in  place  of  mohair,  with  demi 
yarns,  for  low  linings.  The  stocks  at  the  close  of  the  year  are 
just  about  the  same  as  last  year,  and  the  shipments  on  the  way 
are  only  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  bales  more,  so  that  the 
position  is  a  fairly  sound  one  —  the  trade  having  apparently  used 
the  extra  five  thousand  bags  or  so  which  have  come  to  hand  dur- 
ing the  year. 


Concerning  the  difficult  times  through  which  the  spinners  have 
recently  passed,  the  "  Observer  "  says  : 

It  is  incontestable  that  the  past  few  years  have  been  extremely 
trying  ones  for  most  spinners  and  merchants.  The  element  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  course  of  prices  has  made  the  business  done 
of  a  hand-to-mouth  character,  and  the  margin  between  top  and 
yarn  has  been  generally  very  unsatisfactory.  Erom  the  mer- 
chant's point  of  view  business  has  dragged.  Customers  have 
been  afraid  generally  of  putting  down  good  contracts,  and  the 
figlit  for  what  orders  there  were  to  be  got  has  been  so  keen  that 
the  margin  of  profit  has  almost  disappeared. 

Spinners  of  fine  spun  crossbred  mixture  yarns  for  cheap  light- 
weight serges,  of  2-40's  undyed  worsted  and  luster  yarns  for 
dress  goods  have  done  better  than  the  makers"  of  low  yarns. 
The  carpet  trade  was  depressed,  contracts  having  been  one-fourth 
their  size  in  better  times.  Neither  did  braid  yarns  do  well.  The 
unrest  in  Russia  hurt  the  yarn  trade,  but  this  was  perhaps  coun- 
terbalanced by  increased  trade  with  German}^,  due  to  the  press 
of  orders  upon  German  Botany  spinners.  Export  of  these  yarns 
is  usually  small,  owing  to  high  duty,  ability  to  secure  them  from 
a  more  convenient  source,  and  the  ability  of  the  foreigner  to  pro- 
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duce  better  shades   than  his   English  competitor,  a  superiority 
which,  the  "  Observer  "  thinks,  has  been  overcome.     Then  it  adds  : 

Had  English  spinners  been  as  capable  iifteen  years  ago  as  they 
are  to-day  the  development  of  the  foreign  spinning  industry  in 
all  branches  would  have  been  a  ranch  slower  process.  But,  all 
the  same,  that  development  was  bound  to  come,  and  it  would  be 
u^tterly  unreasonable  to  siippose  that  we  could  continue  ad  infi- 
nitum to  supply  the  world  with  yarns.  And,  after  all,  we  have 
learned  some  salutary  lessons  through  this  competition,  though 
we  have  more  to  learn.  We  have  learned  to  be  less  stiff-necked 
when  improvements  are  suggested,  and  to  be  more  willing  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  the  changing  needs  which  arise  from  time  to 
time.  But  we  have  not  yet  met  all  the  wants  of  our  own  manu- 
facturers. Perhaps  the  greatest  absurdity  which  still  persists  is 
the  use  of  the  straight  instead  of  the  conical  tube.  It  does  not 
require  a  genius  to  see  that  yarn  will  run  much  better  off  a  coni- 
cal than  off  a  straight  tube  ;  but  so  far  very  few  spinners  can  be 
found  to  supply  conical  tubes.  It  was  years  before  the  English 
spinner  would  fit  up  for  delivering  yarn  on  cheeses,  and  meantime 
his  foreign  rival  was  gradually  ousting  him,  by  being  able  to 
deliver  his  yarns  on  large  cop,  or  on  cheese,  whilst  the  English 
spinner  clung  to  his  antiquated  hanks.  Now  all  that  is  ended, 
and  we  hope  that  before  very  long  this  other  matter  of  cylindri- 
cal tubes  will  also  be  ended  in  an  equally  sensible  way. 

The  export  of  yarns  showed  a  marked  increase,  48,631,490 
pounds  of  worsted  yarns  going  abroad.  The  average  price  was 
high,  being  about  one  shilling,  eleven  and  one-half  pence  per 
pound.  Last  year  it  was  about  one  shilling,  eight  and  one-half 
pence  and  in  1904  about  one  shilling,  six  and  one-half  pence.  Mo- 
hair and  alpaca  yarns  increased  more,  in  proportion,  than  worsted 
yarns,  nearly  all  the  increase  going  to  Germany.  Referring  to 
the  better  business  of  the  Botany  spinners  and  makers  of  better- 
class  Botany  coatings,  the  report  says  : 

And  when  that  worthy  individual,  the  "  man  in  the  street," 
realizes  how  much  longer  a  good  worsted  serge  lasts  than  a  cheap 
imitation  Scotch  tweed,  made  from  shoddy,  then  will  come  the 
time  for  the  Bradford  yarn  spinner  and  merchant.  It  takes  a 
long  time  for  the  truth  that  low  prices  do  not  necessarily  mean 
cheapness  to  get  driven  home  into  the  mind  of  the  ''  masses." 
The  "  classes  "  have  realized  it  to  some  extent,  and  no  doubt  ulti- 
mately it  will  be  widely  understood.  In  the  meantime  the  makers 
of  shoddy  goods  are  making  hay  whilst  the  sun  shines.  Lest 
there  be  any  misunderstanding,  let  us  say  that  there  is  shoddy 
and  shoddy.  Our  remarks  apply  only  to  the  shoddy  goods  pro- 
duced to  sell,  not  to  wear;  not  to  those  skilful  combinations  of 
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good  shoddy  whose  wearing  capacity  almost  equals  that  of  pure 
wool  goods. 

PIECES. 

Thn  home  piece  trade  was  difficult  and  disappointing  in  the 
highest  degree,  notwithstanding  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
countr}^,  while  the  export  trade  was  a  tolerably  good  one  from 
the  point  of  view  of  profit  as  well  as  turnover.  Neither  dear  wool 
nor  foreign  competition  explains  the  paradoxical  situation  —  the 
country  generally  prosperous,  the  worsted  trade  undeniably 
depressed.  A  partial  explanation  the  "  Observer  "  finds  -in  the 
change  in  people's  ideas  respecting  proper  methods  of  cloth- 
ing themselves  for  warmth.  While  men  still  wear  suits  of 
worsted  coating,  serge,  or  tweed,  women  have  found  out  that  with 
wool  underneath  they  can  wear  cotton  on  top  with  comfort. 
Formerly,  when  cotton  underclothing  was  universal,  Bradford 
made  the  heavy  underskirt  and  the  dress.  Now  a  woman  buys 
an  outer  skirt  of  inexpensive  material  and  a  half  dozen  blouses, 
thus  possessing  an  equal  number  of  costumes.  The  change  has 
been  from  cotton  underclothing  and  woolen  dress  materials  to 
woolen  underclothing  and  cotton  dress  materials.  This  would 
have  occurred  notwithstanding  dear  wool  and  it  will  continue 
after  values  have  fallen.  In  the  United  States  the  tendency  is 
toward  cotton  underclothing,  notwithstanding  our  severer  climate. 

The  difficulties  of  modern  manufacturing,  in  respect  of  the 
demand  for  an  excessive  number  of  samples  is  thus  set  forth : 

Even  where  manufacturers  have  maintained  their  turnover, 
the  effort  to  meet  the  insistent  demand  for  variety,  and  above  all 
for  something  new,  has  made  large  inroads  into  profits,  not  to 
speak  of  additions  to  tlie  worries  and  anxieties  of  business.  The 
production  of  an  enormous  variety  of  patterns  and  styles  in  the 
hope  that  a  few  among  them  may  find  favor,  has  become  the  con- 
dition of  the  manufacturer's  existence,  and  if  he  is  too  con- 
servative or  too  unintelligent  to  accept  it,  he  must  go  to  the  wall. 
Every  year  drives  that  conviction  further  home.  No  longer  is  it 
possible  to  run  a  thousand  looms  for  a  season  at  a  cost  of  six  or 
seven  hundred  pounds  in  preparation.  A  man  must  be  excep- 
tionally capable  to  run  half  the  number  at  ten  times  the  expense. 
No  longer  are  orders  placed  for  thousands  of  pieces  covering  a 
range  of  a  few  plain  shades.  Those  were  comfortable  days  to  be 
in  business ;  now  the  manufacturer  must  be  content  to  execute 
orders  for  single  pieces,  and  the  merchant  is  expected  to  deal  in 
the  half-piece  and  the  dress  length. 

It  is  no  use  quarrelling  with  a  tendency  from  which  there  is 
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110  escape,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  folio w-my-leader 
proclivity  which  gives  a  tremendous  vogue  to  one  thing  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others  is  gradually  weakening  its  hold  as  women 
develop  independence  of  mind  and  learn  more  and  more  to  con- 
sult their  own  tastes  in  matters  of  dress,  instead  of  accepting 
either  the  opinions  of  the  majority  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  dicta- 
torship of  a  few  self-constituted  arbiters  of  fashion  on  the  other. 
Nevertheless,  the  necessity  of  catering  for  a  multitude  of  differ- 
ent tastes  does  sometimes  work  very  seriously  to  the  detriment 
of  the  trade  in  other  ways  than  by  imposing  extra  trouble  and 
extra  expense.  It  is  obvious  that  in  proportion  as  the  variety  is 
great  the  stocks  kept  of  any  particular  make  must  be  small, 
whence  it  follows  that  when  a  sudden  demand  does  arise  for  a 
particular  cloth  neither  manufacturers  nor  merchants  are  in  a 
position  to  meet  it,  and  a  promising  trade  may  be  hindered  in 
development  or  may  even  be  strangled  at  birth. 

For  several  seasons  the  prediction  has  been  made  that  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  tweed  was  about  to  end ;  but  last  year  there  was 
an  enormous  trade  both  in  the  cheap  substitutes  for  serges  and 
in  the  better-class  goods  imitating  closely  the  genuine  Scotch 
tweed.  Some  of  these  better-class  are  in  the  nature  of  a 
"faced"  cloth  and  lend  themselves  to  better  dyeing.  These 
represent  the  effort  of  tlie  Bradford  manufacturer  to  fall  in  with 
the  general  tendency  of  the  trade,  which  is  settling  unmistakably 
toward  carded  woolens.  In  this  class  of  trade  "  the  call  for  a 
change  cannot  be  resisted  any  longer,  and  although  tweeds  have 
been  sold  very  extensively  for  next  spring,  when  manufacturers 
begin  to  prepare  for  the  spring  of  1908,  their  energies  will  be 
bent  in  another  direction."  This  change,  the  "  Observer " 
declares,  will  cause  difficulties  for  the  Bradford  trade.  On  this 
point  it  says : 

The  time  ahead  is  going  to  be  exceedingly  awkward,  for  in  the 
cloths  to  which  fashion  is  turning,  French  and  German  makers 
have  a  lead  which  Avill  put  them  in  a  position  of  great  advantage. 
Nothing  less  than  a  revolution  in  manufacturing  methods  will 
redress  the  balance.  The  future  is  with  soft,  clinging  "faced" 
cloths,  for  which  worsted  yarns  and  the  worsted  finish  are  badly 
adapted.  By  separating  tlie  noil  in  preparing,  the  worsted  man 
takes  out  of  the  wool  the  very  part  that  gives  tliese  French  and 
German  cloths  their  quality  and  surface.  For  fabrics  of  this 
kind  carded  and  mule-spun  yarns  are  essential.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  mule-spinning,  though  practised  in  Bradford,  has  never 
been  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Bradford  trade.  When 
the   method  was  introduced  some  years  ago,  the   spinners  who 
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took  it  up  did  so  not  with  any  idea  of  scientific  experiment  for 
the  benefit  of  the  trade,  but  purely  with  an  eye  to  profit.  No 
blame  attaches  to  them  on  that  account ;  they  were  not  in  busi- 
ness for  philanthropic  purposes  ;  but  the  result  was  that  finding 
a  ready  market  for  mule-spun  yarns  in  the  hosiery  trade,  they 
promptly  abandoned  the  notion  of  developing  along  the  lines  of 
Bradford's  requirements,  and  set  themselves  to  cultivate  the 
business  which  offered  the  fewest  difficulties.  This  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  as  mule-spinning  in  Bradford  for  the  Bradford 
trade  would  now  be  a  very  valuable  asset.  As  matters  stand, 
most  of  the  success  that  Bradford  manufacturers  have  achieved 
during  the  past  year  in  Amazons,  wool  Venetians,  and  similar 
cloths  has  come  through  the  importation  of  foreign  yarns,  but 
whether  in  the  coming  months  the  Belgian,  French,  and  German 
spinners  will  be  capable  of  meeting  the  big  demand  in  their  own 
markets  and  supplying  this  country  at  the  same  time  is  some- 
what doubtful. 

Among  the  pressing  needs  of  the  Bradford  trade  is  the  single 
crossbred  warp,  which  has  received  far  too  little  attention.  The 
best  effect  is  secured  by  the  same  material  both  ways,  warp  and 
weft,  and  the  twofold  worsted  warp  spoils  the  cloth.  The  two- 
fold warp  requires  a  better  quality  of  wool  and  is  more  expen- 
sive. Another  need  is  modification  of  sizing  methods.  Glutinous 
sizes,  used  at  present,  necessitate  the  severest  scouring  to  get 
them  out  of  the  cloth  and  are  very  objectionable.  The  French 
sizer  uses  soap  and  water  which  he  finds  adequate  for  the  purpose. 

The  trade  in  "  faced "  cloths  of  the  Amazon  and  Venetian 
types  was  large.  There  was  a  fair  demand  for  voiles  of  good 
quality,  in  black  and  navy  blue.  Owing  to  a  demand  for  colored 
linings  makers  of  Botany  linings  had  a  fairly  good  year,  being 
able  to  meet  the  competition  of  Italian  fabrics  in  colors  better 
than  in  blacks  and  grays,  owing  to  difficulty  in  dyeing  the 
latter.  The  production  of  all-cotton  goods  by  Bradford  mills 
has  become  important  and  they  are  to  be  looked  to  in  the  difficult 
times  feared  in  the  near  future.  In  addition  to  the  linings  a 
great  variety  of  beautiful  fancy  materials,  better  than  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  average  Lancashire  mills,  has  been  made,  two  of 
the  most  successful  being  cotton  poplins  and  cotton  voiles.  Of  a 
new  finish  the  report  says  : 

In  this  connection  mention  may  be  made  of  a  new  and  very 
remarkable  process  controlled  by  the  Bradford  Dyers'  Associa- 
tion, Limited,  by  which  a  velvet  pile  effect  is  obtained  on  cotton 
cloths  with  the  bright   marquise  finish  and  also  on  reps.     The 
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pile  forms  a  pattern  after  the  style  of  a  fancy  velvet  or  brocaded 
silk,  according  to  the  ground.  At  present  these  cloths  are  being 
sold  in  China,  where  they  are  used  for  apparel,  but  there  is 
evidently  a  big  future  before  them  for  furnishing  purposes. 

After  noting  the  increase  in  the  exports  to  South  American 
countries,  Argentina  and  Chile,  the  review  refers  to  the  decline 
of  the  mohair  trade,  as  follows  : 

The  collapse  of  the  mohair  boom  has  made  a  serious  difference 
to  the  trade  with  the  United  States,  which  is  down  considerably 
as  compared  with  1905.  It  was  generally  recognized,  however, 
that  the  conditions  of  that  year  were  abnormal  and  could  not  last, 
and  that  has  taken  the  edge  off  the  disappointment.  Moreover, 
merchants  have  not  done  at  all  badly  on  comparison  with  any 
ordinary  year.  Some  amount  of  business  has  been  done  in 
mohairs,  principally  in  bhicks,  but  the  predominant  demand  in 
the  United  States  just  now  is  for  fine,  light-weight  woolen  goods. 

The  report  concludes  with  the  following  references  to  the 
furnishing  trade  : 

The  furnishing  trade  for  the  past  year  shows  slight  but  steady 
progress.  Much  of  the  business  which  formerly  came  through 
London  and  Glasgow  is  now  coming  direct  to  the  Bradford 
manufacturers  and  merchants.  The  year  has  naturally  been  a 
difficult  one,  owing  to  the  rise  of  prices  and  in  some  cases  to  the 
scarcity  of  raw  material.  Art  serges  especially  have  suffered 
very  much  from  this  scarcity,  as  the  habit  of  the  country 
retailers  is  to  buy  at  a  certain  "  fixed "  price.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  goods  bougiit  this  year  at  the  same  price  as  in  former 
years  have  been  much  inferior  in  quality.  The  trade  in 
plushettes,  damasks,  and  reps  has  been  well  maintained  during 
the  past  year.  The  chief  feature  in  the  furnishing  trade  as  it 
affects  Bradford  is  the  great  popularity  of  casement  curtains  for 
windows  instead  of  lace  curtains  and  tlie  old-fashioned  and  cum- 
bersome Venetian  blinds.  It  seems  probable  that  this  trade  will 
be  maintained  for  some  considerable  time,  as  people  who  have 
once  had  casement  curtains  for  their  windows  do  not  willingly 
revert  to  the  old  style.  Another  feature  of  the  year  has  been 
the  revival  of  the  popularity  of  printed  linens,  taffetas,  and 
cretonnes.  Some  beautiful  effects  are  being  produced  in  hand 
printed  work,  copies  of  antiques  and  early  Victorian  designs  and 
colorings  being  especially  in  favor.  The  trade  in  figured  velvets, 
moquettes,  and  tapestries  for  covering  purposes  has  not  been  so 
good  as  could  be  wished.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  market 
has  been  flooded  with  enormous  quantities  of  very  cheap  material 
which  has  no  wearing  properties.  The  public,  however,  are  now 
beginning  to  realize  this,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  distinct  feeling 
for  better  qualities. 
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SHEEP   IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

Ix  his  aniuial  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the 
year  1906,  H.  J.  Hagerman,  Governor  of  New  Mexico,  made 
some  interesting  statements  concerning  sheep  and  forest  reserves 
in  that  Territory.  From  it  Ave  make  the  following  excerpts  on 
the  two  topics.     He  wrote  : 

Erom  information  I  have  received  from  Mr.  George  Arnot,  of 
Albuquei-que,  and  other  men  interested  in  the  sheep  business,  1 
find  that  the  most  important  industry  in  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico  for  many  years  past  has  been  that  of  sheep  raising  and 
wool  growing.  The  climate  and  natural  resources  of  the  Terri- 
tory have  been  particularly  adapted  to  this  business. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1906,  the  United  States  Government 
reports  showed  that  New  Mexico  had  nearly  4,000,000  head  of 
sheep  within  her  borders.  On  a  conservative  estimate  of  value 
these  sheep  were  worth  about  $14,000,000.  Eor  the  past  two 
years  the  sheep  business  has  probably  been  the  most  valuable  of 
any  in  the  West.  During  the  past  two  seasons  the  Territory  has 
been  blest  with  abundant  moisture,  which  has  produced  an  excel- 
lent stand  of  grama  grass.  This  grass  is  the  most  nutritious 
known,  and  nature  cures  it  where  it  grows.  The  Spaniards  when 
they  settled  in  this  Territory  hundreds  of  years  ago  brought 
into  the  country  large  numbers  of  sheep  of  the  Spanish  Merino 
breed. 

Great  development  has  been  made  in  the  last  ten  years  in  im- 
proving the  sheep  in  this  Territory,  Many  growers  have  gone 
to  great  expense  in  shipping  into  the  Territory  the  finest  bred 
Merino  and  Rambouillet  bucks  that  could  be  found  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  result  of  this  breeding  the  quality  of  the  wool  has 
been  improved  and  New  Mexico  now  produces,  in  some  sections, 
as  fine  a  grade  of  wool  as  can  be  found  in  any  State  in  the 
Union.  In  the  number  of  sheep  New  Mexico  ranks  third  in 
the  United  States,  being  surpassed  by  IMontana  and  -Wyoming 
only. 

The  sheep  raisers  enter  into  lambing  season  in  April  of  1906 
with  at  least  3,750,000  head  of  sheep.  Eully  1,000,000  head  of 
old  ewes  and  lambs  were  shipped  out  of  the  Territory  in  the  fall 
of  1905.  The  spring  of  this  year  was  very  favorable  for  lamb- 
ing, as  the  ewes  came  through  the  winter  in  excellent  shape,  and 
the  growers  received  the  largest  percentage  of  lambs  from  their 
ewes  that  they  ever  had  in  any  one  year.  This  average  amounted 
to  something  over  90  per  cent  for  the  entire  Territory.  In  some 
favored  sections  the  percentage  amounted  to  115  per  cent,  but  in 
no  district  did  it  amount  to  less  than  80  per  cent.  Statistics 
from  the  different  counties  indicate  that  there  were  about  300,000 
to  400,000  of  yearling  and  aged  wethers  in  the  Territory  when 
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the  lambing  season  was  reached,  leaving  3,350,000  head  of  ewes. 
Of  this  number,  about  1,000,000  head  were  ewe  lambs,  but  the 
increase  on  the  breeding  ewes  aggregates  close  to  2,000,000  head 
for  the  year  1906. 

The  demand  for  New  Mexican  sheep  by  the  packers  and 
feeders  has-  been  far  in  excess  of  the  supply.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  sheep  from  Kew  Mexico  will  dress  out  more  pounds  of 
meat  than  any  stock  from  other  sections  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  this  reason  they  are  preferred  to  all  others.  The  demand 
for  New  Mexico  sheep  this  year  is  greater  than  it  has  ever  been 
in  the  past.  Sheep  buyers  are  now  in  all  sections  of  New 
Mexico  trying  to  contract  the  five-months'  lambs  at  4^  to  5  cents 
per  pound,  which  will  net  the  growers  from  $2.75  to  ^3.75  per 
head.  These  prices  are  made  for  the  sheep  on  the  ranges  where 
they  are  run.  At  this  time  buyers  are  in  the  Territory  from 
Colorado,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Illinois,  who  are 
eagerly  competing  with  each  other  for  the  lambs  born  this 
season. 

The  sheep  growers  of  New  Mexico  are  in  splendid  financial 
condition,  as  they  liave  obtained  fancy  prices  for  their  sheep  and 
wool  the  past  few  years.  The  sheep  are  run  on  the  open  range, 
and  it  is  never  uecessaiy  to  feed  them  hay  or  grain  during  the 
winter,  which  has  to  be  done  in  the  East  and  the  North.  It 
costs  the  growers  from  40  to  75  cents  per  head  to  pay  all 
expenses  of  their  business  for  a  year,  according  to  location  and 
quality  of  sheep  which  are  owned  by  them.  To-day,  as  stated 
above,  the  minimum  price  on  lambs  is  $2.75  per  head,  and  these 
are  only  five  months  old.  Yearling  wethers  are  worth  $4  per 
head,  and  breeding  ewes  from  $4.50  to  $6  per  head,  according. to 
the  weight  of  fleece  and  quality  of  wool  wliich  they  will  shear. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  values  placed  upon  breeding  ewes  are 
nominal,  as  it  would  be  difiicult  to  get  any  grower  in  New 
Mexico  to  part  with  these  sheep,  as  these  ewes  produce  from 
$1  to  $1.75  in  wool,  and  also  yield  a  lamb  which  will  easily  com- 
mand not  less  than  $2.75  when  it  is  five  months  old. 

Experiments  which  have  been  carried  on  for  many  years  by 
the  largest  and  most  intelligent  sheep  raisers  in  the  Territory 
have  proved  conclusively  that  the  Delaine  Merino  and  the  Eam- 
bouillet  Merino  breeds  are  best  adapted  for  the  conditions  wliich 
exist  here.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  what 
are  popularly  known  as  the  "  mutton  breeds,"  such  as  the  Shrop- 
shire, the  Southdowns,  the  Lincolns,  the  Cotswolds,  and  similar 
varieties  of  sheep.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the  INIerino 
sheep  are  best  adapted  for  New  Mexico,  as  they  herd  better  on 
the  open  range,  while  the  breeds  mentioned  above  will  scatter 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  range  them. 

There  is  only  one  disease  common  to  sheep  which  is  known  in 
New  Mexico,  namely,  scabies,  which  is  commonly  known  as  scab. 
The  dry  climate,  together  with  favorable  conditions  of  the  range^ 
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exempt  the  sheep  from  diseases  which  are  very  common  in  the 
Eastern  States  and  European  countries,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say- 
that  the  eradication  of  this  disease  will  be  complete  within  a 
few  years.  The  creation  of  the  Sheep  Sanitary  Board  of  New 
Mexico,  and  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  sheep  business  in  New 
Mexico  by  the  appointment  of  inspectors  to  supervise  the  dipping 
of  the  sheep,  and  in  quarantining  sections  in  which  scabby  sheep 
were  run,  has  aided  materially  in  eliminating  this  disease. 

When  sheep  were  first  introduced  into  New  Mexico,  proper 
attention  was  not  given  to  the  breeding  of  these  animals,  and  as 
a  result,  the  standard  and  size  of  the  sheep,  as  well  as  the  quality 
of  the  wool,  deteriorated.  Inbreeding  and  indifference  to  this 
important  industry  resulted  in  the  sheep  becoming  almost  as 
wild  as  deer  or  other  undomesticated  animals.  About  thirty 
years  ago,  however,  some  of  our  pioneers  who  realized  the  advan- 
tages of  New  Mexico,  bought  high  grade  Merino  sheep  in  Cali- 
fornia and  trailed  them  to  this  Territory.  Since  that  time  there 
has  been  a  gradual  and  constant  improvement  in  our  sheep,  and 
also  in  the  quality  of  the  wool  produced  by  them.  To-day  there 
is  sheared  from  many  herds  of  sheep  as  line  wool  as  is  yielded 
by  flocks  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  or  Montana,  and  it  will  only  be 
a  matter  of  time  until  nearly  all  of  the  clips  taken  from  New 
Mexican  sheep  will  rank  with  the  finest  wool  grown  in  any  State 
of  the  Union.  The  Navajo  Indians,  who  are  large  sheep  owners, 
still  own  animals  which  produce  the  coarsest  wool  shorn  from  any 
sheep  in  the  United  States.  This  wool,  however,  is  particularly 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Navajo  Indian  blankets, 
which  are  famous  throughout  our  country.  In  all  other  sections, 
however,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  wool  growers  to  produce  a 
finer  quality  of  wool  by  the  purchase  of  highly  bred  bucks,  and 
in  some  cases  rams  have  been  shipped  into  New  Mexico  which 
cost  the  growers  $100  per  head. 

In  New  Mexico  are  herds  of  sheep  which  yield  not  less  than 
twelve  pounds  per  head,  while  at  the  same  time  we  have  other 
sheep  which  do  not  produce  over  three  pounds  per  head.  The 
average  weight  per  fleece  in  New  Mexico  is  now  a  trifle  over  five 
pounds,  and  the  Territory  produces  from  18,000,000  to  20,000,000 
pounds  per  annum.  In  1905  this  wool  netted  the  growers  from 
18  to  -25  cents  per  pound.  During  1906  the  price  has  been  some- 
what lower,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  been  wearing  worsted  goods,  while  most  of  the  wools 
grown  in  New  Mexico  are  clothing  wools  and  enter  into  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  which  the  popular  fashions  have 
not  demanded  for  the  past  twelve  months.  However,  even  at 
the  present  lower  values  of  wool,  the  growers  have  been  able  to 
make  a  handsome  profit  out  of  the  wool  alone,  excluding  the 
value  of  the  lambs  born  in  the  spring.  A  twelve-months'  fleece 
of  wool  averaging  seven  pounds  is  worth  to-day  from  $1.10  to 
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$1.25,  and  as  the  total  expense  of  the  sheep  grower  is  from  50 
to  75  cents  per  head,  a  handsome  profit  is  netted  from  the  wool 
alone. 

The  desire  to  prepare  many  of  the  clips  to  the  best  advantage 
for  the  manufacturer,  and  to  save  expense  in  getting  tlie  wool  to 
the  eastern  markets,  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  eight 
wool-scouring  plants  in  the  Territory  of  oSTew  Mexico.  No  State 
or  Territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  possesses  such  a  number 
of  these  plants.  The  sorting  and  scouring  of  the  wools  is  being 
performed  in  such  an  excellent  manner  that  the  scoured  product 
is  taken  freely  by  eastern  manufacturers  at  full  market  value. 

FOKEST    RESERVES. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  forest 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government,  which  was  until  recently 
looked  upon  with  disfavor,  and  in  many  instances  openly  opposed 
by  the  people  of  this  Territory,  is  now  much  more  thoroughly 
understood,  and  as  a  consequence  is  generally  favorably  accepted.' 
The  supervisors  of  the  various  reserves  are  unanimous  in  their 
testimony  as  to  this  change  in  sentiment,  which  is  also  evident 
from  the  opinions  expressed  by  nearly  all  the  stockmen  whose 
interests  are  most  affected.  One  or  two  years'  experience  in 
grazing  on  the  reserves  under  pasturage  permits  has  proven  to 
nearly  all  who  have  secured  such  permits  the  wisdom  and  fair- 
ness of  the  Government  regulations.  Not  only  do  these  regula- 
tions assure  great  good  to  the  Territory  by  the  preservation  of 
the  ranges  within  the  reserves,  but  also  to  the  cattle  and  sheep 
men  whose  stock  is  grazed  within  the  Government  domains.  An 
abundant  supply  of  good  grass  is  always  certain  as  a  result  of 
the  enforcement  of  these  wise  rules. 

Some  of  the  sheep  men  believe  that  the  grazing  fee  is  too  high, 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  fee  charged  is  accepted  as  just  and  reasonable. 
No  one  acquainted  with  western  range  conditions  can  fail  to 
appreciate  the  deplorable  evil  that  is  sure  to  follow  from  over- 
stocking, and  while  individuals,  on  account  of  selfish  interests 
and  a  desire  to  make  the  most  possible  profit  in  one  year  out  of 
a  given  area  of  grass  land,  may  close  their  eyes  to  this  evil  there 
are  few  of  them  who  will  not  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  of  range  preservation  now  being  carried  on  in  forest 
reserves,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  be  extended,  under 
proper  regulations,  to  all  the  public  domain. 

Few  people  in  the  crowded  and  congested  eastern  States, 
indeed  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  population  in  the  Rocky 

1  This  does  not  harmonize  with  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  George  S.  Walker, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  in  his  address  to  the  wool 
growers  of  New  Mexico  and  Montana.  While  a  few  of  the  big  owners  may  be  satis- 
fied with  the  rates  charged  for  grazing,  the  regulations,  and  restrictions,  he  declared 
that  the  small  owner  is  much  dissatisfied.  —  Ed. 
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Mountain  district,  realize  the  extent  of  the  vast  domains  the 
Federal  Government  has  set  aside  for  the  preservation  of  the 
forest.  Scattered  throughout  many  of  the  States  are  these  reser- 
vations. Here  in  New  Mexico  these  great  forests,  under  Govern- 
ment control  and  supervision,  comprise  over  5,000,000  acres  of 
"woodland,  an  area  large  enough  to  embrace  many  of  the  smaller 
eastern  Commonwealths.  The  exact  area  of  these  reservations, 
according  to  figures  furnished  by  the  forest  supervisors  in  charge, 
is  5,211,241  acres.     This  great  domain  is  divided  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Pecos  River  Reserve 430,880 

Jemez  Reserve 1,237,205 

Gila  Hiver  Reserve 2,«23,900 

Lincoln  Reserve 545, 25G 

Portales  Reserve 1 74,000 

Total 5, 211, -.'41 

Covering  these  great  reservations  is  a  mantle  of  timber  — 
timber  that  can  be  converted  into  a  high  quality  of  pine  lumber. 
While  there  are  no  accurate  data  to  be  had  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  timber  upon  the  Government's  holdings,  it  is  conserva- 
tively predicted  that  a  cruise  would  show  these  lands  to  contain 
more  than  20,000,000,000  feet  board  measure.  Of  this  amount 
it  is  estimated  that  10,647,000,000  feet  is  marketable  —  that  is, 
timber  fit  to  be  converted  into  lumber.  Of  course,  much  of  this 
marketable  timber  will  remain  uncut  and  unsold  for  years  because 
of  its  inaccessibility.  Much  of  it  is  situated  far  away  from 
transportation  facilities,  and  therefore  its  value  is  materially 
lessened.  Valued  at  the  small  cost  of  $2  a  thousand  feet,  the 
Government's  timber  holdings  in  this  Territory  have  a  money 
value  in  excess  of  f>20,000,000.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  this 
great  natural  industry  remains  undeveloped  because  of  the  Govern- 
ment ownership.  Marketable  timber  from  the  reserves  is  annually 
sold  by  the  Government  to  private  lumber  companies  operating 
within  the  Territory. 

During  the  fiscal  year  closing  June  30,  1906,  205,567,064  board 
feet  of  lumber  was  purchased  from  the  Forest  Department. 
From  this  sale  there  was  realized  an  amount  in  excess  of 
$450,000,  or,  to  be  exact,  the  sum  derived  from  the  sale  of  timber 
totaled  $466,188. 

Counties  in  which  the  reserves  are  situated  now  profit  by  the 
sale  of  Government  timber,  for  by  a  recent  act  of  Congress  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  instructed  to  pay  into  the  county 
treasuries  of  counties  in  which  reserves  are  situated  10  per  cent 
of  all  the  incomes  of  such  reserves,  including  the  proceeds  of 
timber  sales  and  pasturage  permits.  This  act  will  contribute  in 
no  small  degree  toward  popularizing  the  forest  policy  of  the 
Government,  for  the  money  paid  to  the  counties  will  more  than 
reimburse  the  counties  for  any  loss  in  taxes.     Four  thousand  six 
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hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars  and  fifty-six  cents  will  be  dis- 
tributed this  year  among  the  counties  in  this  Territory  in  which 
reserves  are  situated,  an  amount  wliich  is  sure  to  rapidly  increase 
from  year  to  year,  so  that  ultimately  it  will  pay  a  very  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  counties  which  are  fortu- 
nate enough,  to  have  forest  reserves  wathin  their  boundaries. 

Not  only  are  these  forest  reservations  valuable  for  their 
marketable  timber  ;  they  serve  another  purpose  equally  if  not  far 
more  important.  By  the  protection  of  New  JMexico's  forests,  a 
permanent  water  supply  is  assured.  Farming  in  New  Mexico  is 
conducted  through  irrigation.  If  the  rivers  should  run  dry 
millions  of  acres  of  now  fertile  lands  speedily  would  be  con- 
verted into  barren  wastes.  No  quicker  or  surer  way  is  known 
to  curtail  the  supply  of  water  in  rivers  than  to  denude  the 
forests  at  headwaters.  This  has  been  clearly  illustrated  in  north- 
ern Wisconsin,  the  upper  peninsula  of  JNlichigan  and  northern 
IMinnesota,  where  the  old  lumber  barons  stripped  the  land  of  its 
line  timber  covering.  But  in  New  Mexico  the  Government 
secured  control  of  the  forests  in  time  to  preserve  them,  and  as  a 
consequence  a  permanent  and  adequate  water  supply  for  irrigation 
purposes  is  assured. 

While  the  Government  protects  the  trees,  it  also  affords  protec- 
tion to  the  great  grass  range  beneath  the  pines.  While  it  does 
not  shut  out  cattle  and  sheep  from  the  reservations,  it  will  not 
allov/-  the  cattle  and  slieep  men  to  crowd  its  ranges  to  an  extent 
that  will  bring  about  ultimate  destruction.  But  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  the  Government  througli  regulation  retards  tlie  cattle 
and  sheep  industr}'.  During  the  past  year  there  were  grazed 
upon  these  foi'est  reserves  (58,282  head  of  cattle  and  horses  and 
■313,268  head  of  sheep  and  goats.  From  some  of  the  reservations 
sheep  and  goats  are  prohibited. 

During  the  past  year  tlie  Government  has  charged  a  small  fee 
to  cattle  and  sheep  men  for  grazing  privileges.  Under  a  recent 
act  of  Congress  all  the  agricultural  lands  within  the  forest  re- 
serves is  under  certain  restrictions  open  to  entry  by  homesteaders. 
This  act  has  caused  the  removal  of  the  last  vestige  of  opposition 
to  the  reserves.  The  latest  reports  show  that  there  are  14,925 
acres  of  land  in  cultivation  within  the  reserves.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  is  at  least  live  times  this  amount  of  land  adaptable  to 
agricultural  purposes. 


SHEEP   RENTING   IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  New  England  Farm  Stock  Company,  the  unique 
enterprise  organized  last  year  under  the  Massachusetts  laws  by 
the  Greenfield  Board  of  Trade  to  rent  sheep  and  other  stock  to 
farmers,  has  closed  its  first  year  of  active  business.     The  entire 
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capital  stock,  $10,000  preferred  and  $40,000  common,  has  been 
paid  in  during  tlie  summer,  about  half  of  the  issue  being  taken 
by  New  York  men.  During  1905  the  company  bought  629  ewes 
in  Oregon  and  1428  in  Montana,  and  last  year  4000  in  Oregon^ 
almost  all  being  of  the  Rambouillet  breed.  Lincoln  and  Hamp- 
shire rams  were  secured  in  Canada,  England,  and  New  York  State. 
The  2000  ewes  bought  in  1905  bred  1600  lambs  last  year.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  increase  would  equal  the  ewes,  but  as  they 
were  j^earlings  when  purchased,  and  many  were  leased  to  farmers 
without  much  experience  in  sheep  rearing  and  tending,  the 
number  of  lambs  was  smaller  than  is  expected  in  the  future. 
Under  the  conditions  the  percentage  of  increase  is  encouraging. 
The  lambs  from  the  second  lot  bought  in  1905  came  too  late  and 
had  to  be  sold  at  an  unfavorable  time  of  year.  The  entire  flock 
of  6300  will  have  lambs  this  spring.  Half  the  lambs  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  wool  go  to  the  company  as  rental.  Last  year  the 
clip  from  3000  sheep  averaged  between  eight  and  nine  pounds 
each,  the  price  for  wool  ranging  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-one 
cents  per  pound. 

It  is  hoped  to  make  Greenfield  eventually  a  wool  market,  where 
the  company  will  hold  for  sale  its  own  wool,  and  that  of  its 
lessees  on  commission,  so  that  buyers  can  find  here  a  large  quan- 
tity in  one  storehouse. 

The  company  offers  either  to  lease  or  to  sell  its  sheep.  The 
farmers  who  are  too  conservative  to  buy,  fearing  loss  by  dogs  or 
otherwise,  prefer  the  lease  proiDOsition,  and  the  company  had  up 
to  last  fall  sold  but  27  out  of  6000  sheep.  Damage  by  the  rav- 
ages of  dogs  appears  to  have  been  less  than  was  feared.  Reports 
show  that  75  wei-e  killed,  and  for  those  killed  in  Massachusetts, 
satisfactory  compensation  was  obtained  from  county  authorities. 

In  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  where  the  company  also 
owns  leased  flocks,  the  law  is  less  favorable  to  sheep  raising. 
The  company  is  petitioning  the  Legislatures  of  those  two  States 
to  have  counties  pay  dog  damages  instead  of  towns,  as  their  law 
now  provides,  under  which  the  town  dog  fund  is  often  inade- 
quate. The  company  also  asks  for  a  right  of  appeal  from  the 
appraisal  of  the  value  of  dead  sheep. 

Special  pains  have  been  taken  to  instruct  the  lessors  in  the 
best  methods  of  caring  for  sheep.  Nineteen  bulletins  have  been 
distributed,  covering  such  subjects  as  "  shearing,"  "  dipping," 
''feeding,"  ''mating."     Prizes  were  offered  at  Greenfield  cattle 
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show  for  best  appearing  sheep  among  the  leased  flocks.  In  four 
cases,  sheep  have  been  taken  away  from  lessees  as  the  result  of 
poor  care.  A  student  from  the  State  Veterinary  College  in  New 
York  was  hired  last  summer,  and  he  went  about  inspecting 
sheep  and  placing  on  each  one  a  numbered  tag  so  that  the  history 
of  every  animal  will  be  on  record.  All  leased  flocks  are  inspected 
regularly. 

Talks  have  been  given  before  agricultural  clubs  and  elsewhere 
by  the  manager,  and  a  number  of  young  men  have  been  persuaded 
to  go  into  the  business.  They  are  advised  to  spend  a  few  months 
in  the  West  on  a  sheep  ranch  where  they  can  learn  to  handle 
sheep  in  large  numbers,  then  to  spend  a  year  as  assistant  to  a 
professional  shepherd,  and  also  to  have  agricultural  college 
training. 

Three  abandoned  farms  in  the  hill  town  of  Leyden  were  rented 
last  year  as  a  headquarters  ranch.  A  professional  Scotch  shep- 
herd was  hired  with  his  high-bred  dogs  to  tend  a  flock  of  700  to 
1000  sheep  to  be  kept  on  the  ranch  by  the  company.  At  this 
ranch,  the  lessees  of  the  company  can  get  sheep  sheared  and 
dij)ped,  have  wool  cared  for  and  made  ready  for  market,  can 
come  at  any  time  and  get  such  sheep  as  they  would  like  to  add  to 
their  flocks  and  can  leave  sheep  if  they  have  to  give  them  up. 
Tliey  can  also  see  how  a  flock  of  sheep  is  cared  for  by  expert 
shepherds. 

The  company  claims  that  by  this  ranch  sj^stem,  i^ew  England 
abandoned  farms  can  be  made  to  pay.  The  farms  which  it  took 
in  Leyden  had  not  been  successfully  conducted,  else  they  would 
not  have  been  sold  so  cheai).  The  farmers  were  at  first  inclined 
to  jeer  at  the  idea  that  farming  could  be  made  to  pay  where  the 
Yankee  farmer,  the  closest  calculator  in  the  world,  had  made  a 
failure.  Yet  on  this  Leyden  ranch  of  350  acres,  in  spite  of  the 
difliculties  attendant  on  a  first  year,  a  profit  for  the  year  of  $1500 
to  f  2000  on  the  700  ewes  is  estimated  by  the  company.  This 
has  been  done  by  cutting  down  labor  cost,  for  a  competent  shep- 
herd and  two  dogs  can  look  after  1000  ewes,  with  assistance  at 
shearing  and  lambing  times.  By  the  herding  system,  expensive 
outlay  for  fencing  is  avoided. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  in  January,  the  promoters  of  the 
enterprise  felt  encouraged  over  the  prospects  of  success.  No 
dividend  was  declared  and  no  financial  statement  was  made  pub- 
lic, since  such  a  statement  could  only  be  misleading.     There  had 
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been  a  deficit  for  eight  months  of  1905,  immediately  after  the 
company  was  formed  and  before  any  wool  or  lambs  had  been 
sold,  and  last  year  a  heavy  outlay  was  made  for  4000  sheep 
bought  last  May. 

This  flock  has  yielded  no  income  as  yet,  since  it  was  bought 
shorn  and  not  to  lamb  until  next  spring.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
profit  of  25  per  cent  on  capital  invested  was  made  on  the  first 
lot  of  2057  sheep.  The  company  now  owns  6050  sheep  and  147 
rams.  All  the  ewes  but  700  now  on  a  ranch  at  Chester,  Vt.,  are 
leased  to  farmers. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  experiment ;  and  if,  after  a 
few  more  years  of  trial,  it  is  shown  that  sheep  can  be  made  to 
pay  a  satisfactory  and  constant  return  on  the  investment,  the  day 
may  return  when  Massachusetts  will  occupy  a  position  in  the 
industry,  approaching,  in  importance,  the  place  held  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century.  Success  in  this  line  will  mean  much  to 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  disturbing  problem  of  abandoned 
farms  will  be  largely  solved. 


A   THOUSAND    MILE    DRIVE    WITH    THIRTY    THOU- 
SAND  SHEEP. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  an  exceedingly  long  drive 
of  a  large  flock  of  sheep  comes  from  an  associated  press  dispatch 
from  Omaha,  Neb.,  under  date  of  November  20,  1906.  It  is 
so  unique,  especially  in  these  days  of  modern  railroading  that  we 
reprint  it  as  it  appeared.     It  said  : 

To  travel  1000  miles  on  foot,  with  30,000  sheep,  is  a  stu- 
pendous undertaking,  yet  that  feat  was  accomplished  recently  by 
seventeen  herders,  headed  by  R.  H.  Daly,  a  livestock  dealer  and 
ranchman  of  Omaha  and  Stevenson,  Neb. 

Mr.  Daly  gave  a  vivid  description  of  how  the  sheep  were 
herded.  The  journey  was  from  Santa  Fe  in  New  Mexico  to 
Stevenson  in  central  Nebraska,  and  it  was  undertaken  primarily 
to  defeat  the  railroad  company. 

I  have  for  over  twenty-five  years  been  engaged  in  the  handling 
of  sheep,  being  what  is  called  a  "sheep  feeder,"  he  said.  Last 
March  I  contracted  with  a  INIexican  liviug  in  Santa  Fe  to  buy 
30,000  sheep. 

Owing  to  a  difficulty  with  the  railway  comi)any  in  the  matter 
of  freight  rates,  I  determined  to  have  the  sheep  "  trailed  througli  " 
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to  ISTebraska,  which,  in    western  parlance,  means   driving  them 
overland. 

I  selected  my  men  at  the  same  time  I  contracted  for  the  sheep. 
I  also  procured  two  of  the  heaviest  "  grub "  wagons  I  had  on 
my  ranch,  four  strong  mules  and  two  good  saddle  horses, 
together  with  all  camp  utensils  and  other  necessities  for  the  trip. 
The  wagons,  mules,  etc.,  I  sent  down  to  Santa  Fe  by  freight. 
Altogether  there  were  seventeen  men  in  my  employ  detailed  to 
bring  the  sheep  through. 

Arriving  at  Santa  Fe,  we  at  once  set  about  getting  the  sheep 
ready  for  the  long  drive.  I  had  bought  18,000  lambs  and  12,000 
two  and  three-year-old  wethers.  Tlie  flock,  or  band,  as  it  is 
termed  there,  was  ''rounded  up"  and  got  ready  to  run  through 
the  flimsy  corrals,  two  of  which  were  constructed  side  by  side, 
with  only  a  division  fence  between  them.  From  the  first  corral 
a  V-chute  with  a  narrow  gate  at  the  end  led  into  the  second. 
The  sheep  were  driven  into  the  first  pen  until  it  w^as  filled,  and 
then  were  counted  through  the  chiite  into  the  second.  One  thing 
which  added  to  the  difficulty  of  counting  was  the  fact  that  the 
corral  was  not  large  enough  to  hold  the  whole  number  at  once. 
I  had  to  count  part  of  them  first  and  then  turn  and  hold  them 
together  while  I  connted  tlie  rest. 

It  turned  out  later  that  this  gave  us  all  plenty  to  do,  and 
besides  furnislied  abundant  chances  for  fraud.  The  cjDrral  was 
filled  with  sheej),  and  I  took  my  station  at  the  chute  to  covint  as 
they  streamed  through.  Now,  it  is  mighty  dizzy  work  to  count 
sheep.  I  could  count  up  to  about  500,  and  tlien  I  would  become 
so  dizzy  \vatching  the  swiftly  moving  stream  of  aninuils  that  I 
would  have  to  shut  the  gate.  Tliis  done,  I  would  jot  down  the 
number  in  my  notebook,  and  then  let  my  foreman,  John  Martin, 
take  my  place  as  long  as  he  could  stand  it.  We  were  getting 
along  nicely,  and  had  counted  6000,  when  Martin  made  a  dis- 
covery. The  gate  which  \vas  the  entrance  to  the  first  corral  was 
next  to  the  partition  fence,  and  the  "  greaser "  who  was  tend- 
ing the  gate  was  forcing  sheep  through  the  loose  fence  back 
into  the  first  corral,  so  that  they  would  be  counted  the  second 
time. 

New  Mexico  is  always  a  dry  region,  and  the  spring  had  been 
unusually  dry,  so  that  the  grass  was  not  very  good  and  the  dust 
was  dreadful.  Dust,  by  the  way,  is  always  the  worst  feature  of 
the  trail.  The  sheep  had  been  five  days  wnthout  water  when  we 
approached  a  river.  We  were  fully  a  mile  from  the  bank  when 
the  poor  animals  scented  the  water  and  stampeded.  In  one  mad, 
whirling  rush,  gathering  speed  as  they  went,  the  bands  crowded 
together  and  reached  the  river  in  a  dense,  struggling  mass.  They 
plunged  in,  climbing  over  each  other,  and  piling  up  until  it 
looked  as  if  we  might  lose  them  all.  We,  of  course,  plunged 
after  them,  towing,  dragging,  and  throwing  the  sheep  out  of  the 
river,  until  every  man  was  exhausted.     When  we  got  the  flock 
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out  of  the  tangle  we  found  that  at  least  800  lambs  had  been 
drowned.  I  sent  my  foreman  to  warn  the  other  outfits  to  hold 
their  flocks  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  river  and  bring  on  one 
band  at  a  time. 

Our  principal  fare  was  bread,  bacon,  and  gravy.  Bread  was 
baked  every  day  in  the  camp  kettle,  and  I  can  assure  you  it  takes 
a  considerable  quantity  to  feed  seventeen  hungry  men. 

We  followed  no  roads,  but  struck  out  across  open  country 
wherever  forage  was  good.  At  night  we  always  tried  to  find  a 
hillside  for  the  camp. 

It  was  early  in  summer  when  we  started  and  we  kept  on 
through  midsummer  in  the  dry  heat  and  alkali  dust  till  the  grass 
was  browned  by  frost.  Across  Nebraska  we  took  the  straightest 
line  for  the  Platte  Eiver.  On  one  occasion  we  approached  a  large 
cornfield,  and  I  found  that  we  could  save  three  miles  by  going 
through  it  instead  of  round;  I  said:  "  Take  'em  through,"  and  we 
did.  On  the  further  side  stood  a  man  with  a  shotgun  waiting- 
for  us. 

"  What's  the  damage  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Twenty  dollars,  and  not  a  cent  less,"  answered  the  farmer. 
I  paid,  and  on  we  went. 

We  reached  the  little  town  of  Stevenson  on  September  24  — 
just  about  five  months  from  the  day  we  started.  The  sheep 
came  through  the  entire  drive  in  good  condition  —  much  better 
than  if  they  had  been  shipped  in. 


THE   BRITISH   CARPET  TRADE   IN    1906. 

In  the  course  of  its  review  of  the  British  carpet  trade  of  1906^ 
the  "  Kidderminster  Shuttle  "  says  : 

While  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  owing  to  the  abnormally 
high  price  of  all  raw  materials  manufacturers  have  had  to  face 
serious  financial  considerations,  when  the  carpet  trade  is  viewed 
as  a  whole  the  volume  has  been  equal  to  that  of  last  year.  Here 
and  there  in  the  home  markets  there  was  during  the  early 
months  of  the  year  some  shrinkage  in  the  demand,  for  the  carpet 
trade  is  one  of  the  last  industries  to  share  in  the  benefits  of 
national  prosperity,  but  there  has  been  a  marked  expansion  in 
the  Colonial  and  South  American  demand,  which  has  more 
than  compensated  for  any  loss  sustained  in  the  Continental 
markets. 

This  is  speaking  of  the  trade  as  a  whole.  When  we  come  to 
particularize  it  is  found  that  the  Axminster  trade  has  shown 
greater  activity  than  the  Brussels  trade,  while  there  has  been  a 
gradually  growing  demand  for  Super  Wiltons.  It  is  one  of  the 
questions  which  have  yet  to  be  seriously  faced.     Why  is  it  that 
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Brussels  carpets  of  all  grades  seem  to  some  extent  to  have  lost 
their  former  popularity  ?  Various  theories  have  been  advanced. 
It  is  iirged  that  there  is  a  growing  taste  for  deep  cut  pile  carpets, 
and  that  to  a  large  extent  this  demand  has  been  met  by  the 
Royal  and  other  Axminsters,  as  well  as  the  deep  pile  hand  made 
carpets  which  compete  so  successfully  with  the  Oriental  carpets. 
Consumers  are  said  to  be  getting  more  critical  and  are  demand- 
ing greater  variety  in  coloring  than  is  possible  on  the  jacquard 
loom.  It  is  certain  that  there  has  been  a  change  in  public  taste 
in  this  respect,  and  that  the  Brussels  trade  as  a  whole  has  con- 
sequently suffered.  That  there  will  be  a  revival  in  favor  of 
Brussels  carpet  before  very  long  we  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  and  already  we  hear  of  a  distinct  movement  in  that 
direction. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  year  Tapestry  carpet  makers  regarded 
the  trade  as  very  satisfactory.  Looms  were  kept  well  employed, 
and  the  demand  was  keen  and  well  sustained.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, the  demand  for  all  classes  of  Ta])estries  has  been  slow ;  but 
a  feeling  of  confidence  is  entertained  witli  regard  to  the  future, 
for  toward  tlie  close  of  the  year  a  distinct  movement  forward  was 
visible.  The  temporary  falling  away  was  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  with  the  beginning  of  June  last  an  advanced  price-list  came 
into  operation.  Consumers,  seeing  what  was  before  them,  placed 
large  orders  in  the  early  parts  of  the  year,  and  covered  their 
needs  for  some  months  to  come.  The  list  remains  in  force  until 
the  end  of  May  next.  The  quickened  condition  of  national 
commerce  is  beginning  to  force  the  hands  of  the  Avholesale 
houses,  and  as  it  is  clear  that  any  change  in  the  lists  for  Tapestry 
goods  must  be  an  upward  and  not  a  downward  one,  consumers 
are  once  more  beginning  to  cover  themselves  for  the  next  spring 
and  summer  trade. 

The  difficulties  which  Axminster  manufacturers  have  had  to 
face  have  not  been  so  much  a  sluggish  market  as  an  entire 
absence  of  financial  reward  for  their  hxbors.  The  Brussels  and 
Wilton  makers  were  able  in  the  middle  of  the  year  to  issue  an 
advanced  ])rice  list,  but  the  makers  of  Axminster  goods  were  not 
able  to  take  such  a  course.  The  tendency  of  recent  years  has 
been  to  produce  cheaper  qualities  in  deep  cut  pile  carpets,  and  so 
press  more  severely  upon  the  Brussels  and  Wilton  manufacturers. 
In  this  respect  the  Axminster  maker  has  been  successful  and  he 
has  checked  the  trade  in  Oriental  carpets  which  at  one  time 
seriously  threatened  the  English  industry. 

There  are  now  on  the  market  many  excellent  qualities  of 
Axminster  carpet,  splendidly  designed  and  which  admirably 
meet  the  public  requirements,  at  ])rices  which  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  been  regarded  as  impossible.  But  the  manu- 
facturer is  just  now  suffering  severely,  for  while,  as  already 
indicated,  there  has  been  no  advance  in  the  price  of  the  finished 
article,  woolens,  yarns,  jute   and   other   needed   materials  have 
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increased  in  value  at  least  50  per  cent,  and  the  loss   has  beerr 
borne  by  the  manvifacturer. 

EXPORT    TRADE. 

During  the  eleven  months  of  1906  there  was  exported  a  million 
and  a  quarter  more  yards  of  carpet  than  in  1905,  the  actual  fig- 
ures being  8,735,600  in  1906,  and  7,450,000  in  1905.  Canada, 
Australasia,  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Mexico  have  become 
good  customers,  while  an  improved  trade  has  been  done  with  the 
United  States,  but  very  little  has  been  done  in  the  Continental 
market,  and  it  is  feared  that  when  the  new  Spanish  tariff  is 
enforced,  coupled  with  other  impediments  placed  in  the  way  of 
British  traders  having  commercial  dealing  with  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, the  trade  there  in  carpets  will  be  a  still  diminishing  one. 

Eager  eyes  are  turned  to  the  rapid  developments  which  are 
taking  place  in  Canada.  So  far  the  preference  given  by  the 
Dominion  to  English  traders  has  enabled  the  British  carpet 
manufacturers  to  carry  on  a  remunerative  business  with  the 
colony,  and  to  keep  out  the  German  and  French  manufacturer. 
It  is  now  clear  that  as  far  as  possible  Canada  intends  to  develop 
home  industries  to  the  fullest  extent,  so  as  to  supply  her  domes- 
tic needs.  Carpet  manufacturers  are  fully  alive  to  the  situation, 
and  three  or  four  firms  have  already  decided  to  establish  carpet 
factories  in  tlie  Dominion. 

CARPET    PATTERNS. 

In  dealing  with  the  designs  for  Brussels  and  Axminster  carpets 
as  a  whole,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  has  been  any  rapid  or 
decided  advance.  Artistic  changes  are  never  violent.  The  evolu- 
tion in  public  taste  is  slow.  But  if  the  patterns  of  a  few  years 
ago  are  contrasted  with  those  which  now  meet  with  public  favor 
a  distinct  advance  is  noticeable.  Self  colors  are  not  so  eagerly 
sought  after  as  formerly,  and  patterns  of  a  distinctly  Eastern 
type  are  in  demand.  Brighter  and  cleaner  colors  are  needed,  while 
chintzes  and  little  diaper  designs  continue  to  sell  well.  This 
tendency  is  in  harmony  with  the  trend  of  internal  house  decora- 
tion. Brighter  colors  in  wood  decoration  are  now  asked  for,  and 
the  carpets  have  been  selected  to  harmonize  with  these  interior 
adornments.  There  has  no  doubt  been  a  revival  of  interest  in 
Queen  Anne  and  Sheraton  furniture  in  many  quarters,  but  this 
has  not  had  any  effect  on  carpet  designing,  for  it  is  an  inter- 
esting commentary  upon  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  luxu- 
riousness  of  the  Oriental  carpet,  as  was  recently  pointed  out,  that 
when  a  floor  covering  is  needed  to  harmonize  with  Louis  XVI., 
Sheraton  or  the  highest  style  of  furniture,  the  Eastern  carpet  is 
instantly  regarded  as  incongruous,  and  the  decorator  turns  at 
once  to  the  finest  products  of  the  English  looms. 
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BRITISH   SHEEP   NAMES   AND   TERMS.  _ 

Pateley  Bridge  in  "  London  Farm  and  Home "  gives  the 
English  and  Scotch  shepherd's  lingo  that  explains  the  custom  of 
sheep  breeding  b}-  sheep  men  : 

The  following  notes  on  sheep  nomenclature  are  compiled  in 
response  to  a  suggestion  received  some  time  ago  from  a  cor- 
respondent :  When  newly  born,  and  from  birth  to  weaning,  the 
animal  is  called  "a  lamb,"  but  in  the  south  of  England  the  young 
sheep  retains  the  name  lamb  until  it  is  eight  months  old,  and 
sometimes  even  bej^ond  this  age.  In  Scotland,  the  male  lamb  is 
called  a  "  tup-lamb,"  and  when  castrated  it  is  a  "  hogg-lamb," 
while  the  female  lamb  is  a  "  ewe-lamb  "  in  England  and  a  "grim- 
mer-lamb" in  Scotland.  ''Tup-lamb,"  "ram-lamb,"  "pur-lamb," 
and  "  heeler  "  are  different  names  given  to  uncastrated 'males 
from  birth  to  weaning.  From  weaning  to  first  shearing,  that  is, 
after  weaning  and  before  the  first  clipping  —  the  different  desig- 
nations for  uncastrated  sheep  include  "  hogg,"  "  hoggest," 
"hageral,"  "  hoggeral,"  "tup-teg,"  "  lamb-hogg,"  and  "  tup- 
hogg;  "  for  castrated  males,  "  wether-hogg"  and  "  he-teg,"  and  for 
females,  "  gimmer-hogg,"  "ewe-hogg,"  "  sheeder-ewe,"  and  "ewe- 
teg."  In  Scotland  tlie  "tup-lamb"  becomes  a  "  tup-hogg,"  and 
in  England,  similar  sheep,  after  they  were  eight  months  old,  are 
"wether"  and  "ewe-tags,"  according  to  sex.  From  first  to 
second  shearing  we  have  for  uncastrated  males  such  names  as 
"shearing,"  "shearling,"  "  sheer-hogg,"  "  dinmont,"  "diamond 
ram,"  "  ram-tup,"  and  "  one-shear-tup ;"  emascuLated  males, 
"shearing  wether,"  "  shear-hogg,"  "wether-hogg,"  "  wedder- 
liogg,"  and  "  two-toothed  wether;  "  for  females,  "shearing  ewe," 
"gimmer,"  "  theave,"  "double-toothed  ewe,"  and  "  double-toothed 
gimiuer."  In  Scotland  the  "tup-hogg"  becomes  a  "shearling- 
tup,"  the  "wether-hogg"  a  "dinmont"  and  the  "ewe-hogg" 
a  "  gimmer."  The  animal  coL'responding  to  the  Scottish 
"gimmer"  is  called  in  England  a  "theave"  until  she  bears  her 
first  lamb,  after  which  she  is  a  "  four-toothed  ewe,"  the  year 
after,  a  "  six-toothed  ewe,"  and  after  that  a  "  full-mouthed  ewe." 

In  Scotland  the  shearing  brings  about  another  change  of  names, 
and  the  "gimmer,"  if  she  is  in  lamb,  is  called  an  "ewe,"  if  barren 
a  "barren  gimmer,"  and  an  "eild-gimmer  "  if  she  is  not  put  to 
"  tup  "  or  "  ram."  A  "  shearing-tup  "  is  changed  to  a  "  two-shear 
tup,"  and  a  "  dinmont  "  becomes  a  "wether."  When  three  times 
shorn  an  "  ewe  "  is  called  a  "  twinter-ewe,"  a  "  tup,"  a  "  three- 
shear  tup,"  and  "  Avethers  "  are  "  wethers  "  still,  but  are  com- 
monly referred  to  the  number  of  their  "  broad  "  or  permanent 
incisors  or  the  number  of  their  shearings.  After  the  fourth 
shearing  an  "ewe"  is  an  "aged  ewe,"  or  a  "three-winter  ewe," 
and  the  "  tup  "  or  "  ram  "  is  known  as  an  "'  aged  tup." 

An  "  ewe  "  taken  from  the  breedins:  fiock  is  called  a  "  draft- 
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ewe."  ''  Cast  ewes  "  are  aged  ewes  drafted  and  sold  from  the 
breeding  flock.  "Culls,"  "  shotts,"  "tails,"  or  "  sheddings  "  are 
inferior,  diseased  or  imperfect  ewes  drawn  from  the  breeding 
flock.  A  "  crone  "  is  an  old,  broken-mouthed  ewe,  and  a  "  broken- 
mouthed  "  sheep  is  one  in  which  the  teeth  are  beginning  to  drop 
Out.  A  "  crock  "  or  "milled-ewe  "  is  one  that  has  been  crossed 
with  a  ram  of  another  breed  ;  a  "  guessed  ewe  "  is  one  not  season- 
ably in  lamb,  and  a  "  kebbet-ewe  "  is  one  whose  lamb  has  been 
still-born.  A ''cade,"  "  tiddlin,"  or  "hob"  lamb  is  one  brought 
up  by  hand,  and  "  pullies  "  are  deformed  lambs.  A  "  rig  "  is  an 
imperfectly  emasculated  male.  A  "  ripe  "  sheep  is  one  fit  for 
the  butcher.  "Hoggest  wool"  is  wool  of  the  first  shearing. 
"Maiden  ewe"  and  "  yeld-gimraer  "  are  respectively  English  and 
Scotch  terms  for  females  fattened  without  ever  having  been  put 
to  the  ram.  There  are  many  other  names  —  "  chilvers,"  "  quint- 
ers,"  "gimbers,"  etc.,  used  locally,  but  those  enumerated  are  the 
designations  most  generally  employed  in  Scotland  and  England, 
the  nomenclature  of  the  north  largely  favoring  that  of  Scotland. 


MANY   USES   EOR   THE   SHEEPSKIK 

Many  people  use  sheepskin  without  knowing  it,  according  to 
a  manufacturer  in  the  "  Shoe  Retailer."  The  warm,  soft,  furry  rug 
in  which  baby  is  wrapped  as  winter  approaches  is  of  sheepskin, 
and  so  are  the  little  pink  shoes  that  are  fastened  on  baby's  feet. 
Very  likely  the  little  one's  carriage  is  upholstered  with  the  same 
stock,  too.  The  boy  holds  up  his  first  pair  of  trousers  with 
sheepskin  tipped  suspenders,  and  the  snakeskin  or  fancy  leather 
belt  that  encircles  the  waist  of  the  girl  is  only  humble  sheep  in 
disguise. 

The  woman  who  admires  a  purse  from  the  skin  of  a  "  dear 
little  African  monk "  is  only  paying  tribute  to  the  same  old 
sheep,  and  the  man  who  fancies  that  his  cigar  case  is  from  the 
skin  of  an  Arctic  seal  has  only  a  small  section  of  a  Chicago 
slaughtered  sheep  in  his  hand. 

The  society  belle  who  slips  her  tired  feet  into  a  pair  of  boudoir 
slippers,  or  even  Bangor  moccasins,  doesn't  get  away  from  the 
sheep,  and  the  young  dude  who  selects  a  moleskin  vest  for  winter 
wear  because  King  Edward  wears  one  is  onl}^  giving  an  order  for 
more  sheepskin. 

The  college  man  enters  the  world  with  his  sheepskin  diploma 
in  his  hand.  The  judge  passes  down  weighty  decisions  as  he  sits 
on  sheepskin  upholstered  chairs  and  the  lawyer  reads  opinions 
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from  sheepskin  volumes.  The  traveling  man  hnstles  about  with 
an  alligator  traveling  bag,  under  the  fond  delusion  that  he  is 
carrying  a  bit  of  the  skin  of  the  Florida  monster,  but  he  has  still 
got  that  same  old  sheep. 

A  pugilist  puts  on  a  bit  of  '*  mutton  "  when  he  dons  his  boxing 
gloves,  and  the  youth  who  kicks  the  football  about  is  only  giving 
a  boost  to  the  sheepskin  trade.  Nearly  every  pair  of  shoes  has 
a  bit  of  sheepskin  about  them,  and  some  are  made  chiefly  of 
sheepskin. 

A  number  of  modern-fashioned  leather  garments  are  also  of 
sheepskin  or  are  sheepskin  lined.  The  sleeping-bag  in  which  the 
traveler  in  the  Arctic  or  the  huntsman  in  the  woods  crawls  for  a 
night's  rest  once  protected  the  flesh  of  the  same  old  sheep.  The 
chamois  skin  with  which  the  society  girl  brightens  up  her  com- 
plexion in  the  morning  is  still  the  same  old  sheep.  In  fact,  night 
or  day,  it  is  hard  to  get  away  from  the  sheepskin. 


WHERE  THE  SUPREMACY  OF  FRANCE  LIES. 

The  "Yorkshire  Post's"  review  of  wool  and  textiles  for  190G, 
in  speaking  of  fasliion's  tendency  in  women's  wear,  says  that 
the  movement  from  rough  surface  materials  has  not  made  the 
progress  expected.  "  The  tendency  in  dress  goods,"  it  notes, 
"  is  towards  soft,  smooth  articles  of  the  Amazon  description,  in 
the  making  of  wliich  our  competitors  in  France  hold  the  field." 
In  this  class- of  goods  it  was  always  our  understanding  that  the 
sixpremacy  of  the  French  was  felt  in  the  more  expensive  and 
finer  fabrics.  Such,  according  to  this  authority,  is  not  the  case, 
the  pinch  coming  in  the  goods  of  low  price.     It  says  : 

Numerous  experiments  liave  been  carried  on,  and  as  a  result  it 
can  now  be  said  that  in  materials  selling  to  merchants  at  about 
2s.  a  yard  and  above  the  Bradford  people  can  more  than  hold 
their  own  with  the  French.  But  tliere  is  also  an  immense  busi- 
ness done  in  goods  ranging  from  9d.  up  to  Is.  6d.  per  yard,  and 
it  needs  to  be  confessed  that  the  people  in  Bradford  are  not  able 
in  these  cheap  goods  to  seriously  challenge  the  foreigner.  Some 
new  departure  in  the  Bradford  dress  trade  is  badly  needed,  and 
here  is  an  enormous  field  for  the  enterprise  of  those  engaged  in 
it.  Last  year  we  imported  from  France  stuff  goods  to  the  value 
of  £5,481,160,  and  during  the  eleven  months  of  this  year  to  the 
value  of  £5,008,963.  And  this  whilst  not  a  few  Bradford  looms 
have  been  standins:  idle. 
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COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT   OF    IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS    OF 
WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOL   FOR  THE  TWELVE 
MONTHS   ENDING   DECEMBER   31,   11)05  and  1906. 
Gross   Imports. 


AnTICLES   AND   COUNTRIES. 


Wool,  Hair  op  the  Camel,  Goat, 
Alpaca,  etc.,  and  Manufactures 
of  : 

UNMANUrACTURED— 

Class   1  —  Clothing  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  from  — 

United   Kingdom 

France    

South  America 

Asia  and  Oceania 

Other  countries 

Total 

Class  2  —  Combing  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Europe 

British  North  America    .    .   . 

South  America 

Other  countries 

Total 

Class    3  —  Carpet  (dutiable) — 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Other  Europe 

South  America 

Chinese  Empire 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania  .   .   . 
Other  countries •  . 

Total 


Total  unmanufactured 


Manufactures  of — 

Carpets     and     Carpeting      (duti- 
able)— 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Europe 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania  .   .   . 
Other  countries 

Total 


Quantities  for  Twelve 

Months  ending 

December  31. 


1905. 


Pounds. 

33,595,338 

612,122 

42,587,3.11 

28,177,805 

5,964,919 


110,937,505 


1006. 


Pounds. 

26,085,074 

129,182 

29,845,952 

21,161,263 

3,575,046 


Values  for  Twelve 

Months   ending 

December  31. 


1905. 


$8,019,678 

140,550 

8,848,6-28 

7,029,160 

1,350,049 


80,796,517     $25,388,065      $19,889,082 


1906. 


$6,897,940 

23,229 

6,621,288 

6,477,772 

868,853 


15,363,170 

1,614,595 

1,591,062 

2,397,792 

224,826 


21,191,445 


7,114,602 

177,187 

902,342 

9S8,30.'J 

10,897 


9,193,333 


$4,044,134 

459,350 

402,328 

631,091 

59,798 


$5,596,701 


$2,090,457 

49,889 

251,111 

301,195 

3,088 


$2,695,740 


19,838,530 
3,205,551 
1,478,535 

38,270,819 
7,759,957 

27,157,463 

16,767,442 
214,142 


114,692,439 


17,928,759 
3,249,530 
1,070,102 

29,056,967 
4,877,323 

34,905,034 

15,697,764 
68,969 


106,854.448 


246,821,389     196,844,298   $46,832,139 


$3,409,092 

502,585 

241,726 

5,195,905 

999,8»6 

3,204,613 

2,270,376 

23,190 


$15,847,373 


$3,193,799 

661,023 

193  225 

4,415,272 

759,322 

4,154,540 

2,404, 70S 

6,163 


$15,788,047 


$38,372,869" 


8q.  Yards. 

215,476 

701,873 

125,056 

3,215 

8q.  Yards. 

218,069 

795,734 

147,743 

3,662 

$569,548 

2,845,055 

397,785 

10,590 

$577,407 

3,479,190 

534,182 

19,424 

1,045,620 

1,165,208 

$3,822,978 

$4,610,203 
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COMPAliATIVE    STATEMENT   OF   IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS    OF 

WOOL,    Etc. 

Gross   Imports. —  Continued.- 


Articles  and  Countries. 


Clothing,  ready-made,  and  other 
wearinj^  apparel,  except  shawls 
and  Unit  fabrics  (dutiable)  .   .   . 


Cloths—  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  from — 
United    Kingdom 
Austria  Hungary . 

Belgium 

France 

Germany   .... 
Other  countries  . 


Quantities  for  Twelve 
Months  ending 
December  31. 


Founds. 


1006. 


Pounds. 


Values  for  Twelve 
Mouths   ending 
December  31. 


1905. 


$1,551,930 


Dress     Goons,  Women's    and 
Children's —  (dutiable) 
Imported  from  — 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Germany   

Other  countries 


Total 


Knit  fabrics  (dutiable) 

Mungo,  tlocks,  shoddy,  noils, 
wool  extracts,  rags,  and  waste 
(dutiable)  * 

Yarns  iduliable) 

All  other  (dutiable) 


Total  manufactures 


Sq.  Yards. 

35,821,131 

9,498,3"y 

6,741, -279 

242,934 


52,303,653 


Sq.  Tarda. 

24,779,696 

13,5:29,365 

9,124,^e0 

281,279 


47,715,200 


$5,926,618 

2,187,497 

1,628,391 

73,638 


$9,816,144 


Pou7ids. 


1,024,955 
200.600 


Pounds. 


725,162 
189,930 


$250,374 


356,187 
150,154 
717,475 


$21,373,747 


1906. 


$1,612,648 


2,267,821 

2,436,941 

$2,603,998 

$2,904,675 

287,112 

391,661 

260,526 

361,440 

296,532 

30S,630 

285,612 

303,993 

164,011 

170,402 

2u4,8;i6 

210;67S 

1,419,798 

1,963,861 

1,338,422 

1,844,488 

14,772 

12,131 

15,111 

12,920 

4,450,046 

5,283,626 

$4,708,505 

$5,638,194 

$4,197,281 

3,022,884 

2,156,304 

75,127 


$9,451,596 


$239,499 


287,468 
155,698 
672,160 


$22,667,466 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT    OF    IMPORTS    AND   EXPORTS    OF 

WOOL,    Etc. 

Exports  of  Wool  and  Mandfactures  of. 


Foreign. 


Articles. 

1905. 

lOOtt. 

1005. 

190©. 

Quantities. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Values. 

Wool,  hair  of  the   Camel,   Goat, 

Alpaca,  etc.,  and  Manufactures 

op: 

Unmanufactured— 

Class  1— Clothing  (dutiable)  lbs  . 

Class  2 — Combing         "            "    . 

Class  3— Carpet             "            "    . 

2,669,369 

336,214 

1,272,142 

2,877,012 

337,514 

1,197,654 

$479,092 

86,011 

186,483 

$565,208 

89,791 

136,537 

Total   unmanufactured    .... 

4,277,725 

4,412,180 

$751,586 

$791,536 

Manufactures  of— 

Carpets   and  carpeting,  sq.  yds., 

6,770 

8,320 

$25,071 

11,320 

20,387 

39,638 
31 

4,915 

470 

29,648 

$39,029 

6,317 
17,052 

30,060 
59 

Clothing,  ready  made,  and  other 
wearing  app;irel,  except  shawls 

Cloths,  pounds,  dutiable      .... 
Dress  goods,   women's  and   chil- 
dren's,  sq.  yds.,  dutiable  .   .   . 

24,286 
196,282 

27,810 
174,436 

Muugo,    flocks,     shoddy,     noils, 
wool  extracts,  rags,  and  waste, 
pounds,    dutiable 

Yarns,  pounds,  dutiable 

27,799 
1,209 

10,114 

1,080 

3,800 

324 

37,693 

$131,480 

$134,334 

Domestic. 


Wool,  and  Manufactures  of  — 

72,175 

350,930 

$9,994 

$67,087 

Manufactures  of— 

61,717 
22,051 

77,733 
9,543 

$52,825 

18,503 

56.522 

1,622,514 

248,015 

$64,333 

•     9,550 

69,525 

1,633,780 

Dress  goods,  yards 

All  other 

434,059 

Total 

$1,998,379 

$2,211,247 
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QUARTERLY    REPORT    OF    TFIE    BOSTON    WOOL    MARKET 

FOR   OCTOBER,    NOVEMBER,    AND    DECEMBER,   1906. 

Domestic  Wools.      (Benedict  &  Livingstone.) 


Ohio,     Pennsylvania,     and     West 
Virginia. 

(WASHED.) 

XX  and  above 

X 

J  Blood 

I  &  ,1  Blood 

Vina  Delaiue 

(unwashed.) 

Fine       

k  Blood 

i  &  1  Blood 

Fine  Ddlaine      

Michigan,    Wisconsin,    New    York, 

ETC. 
(WASHED.) 

Fine       

i  Blood 

i  &  \  Blood 

Fine  l)elaine 

(unwashed.) 

Fine 

^  Blood 

g  &  i  Blood 

Fine  Delaine 

Kentucky  and  Indiana. 
(unwashed.) 

g  &  i  Blood 

Biaid 

Missouiii,  Iowa,  and  Illinois, 
(unwashed.) 

J  &  .>,  Blood 

Bniid 

Texas. 

(SCOURED   basis.) 

Spring,  tine,  12  months 

"  "     6  to  8  months 

"        nnedium,  12  months 

"  "         6  to  8  months   .   .   . 

Fall,  fine 

"     mcdinm 

California. 

(SCOURED    basis.) 

Spring,  Northern,  free,  12  months    . 
"  "  "      6  to  8  mouths. 

Fall,  free 

"    defective 

Territory     Wool:     Montana,    Wyo- 
niini;,  Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 

(SCOURED    BASIS.) 

Staple,  fine  and  fine  medium    .... 

"        medium 

Clothing,  fine 

"  "      medium 

"  medium 

New  Mexico.    (Spring.) 

(SCOURED   BASIS.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

New   Mexico.     (Fall.) 

(SCOURED   BASIS.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  .3 

No.  4 


October.      November.    December 


33  @  34 

31  @  32 
39  @  40 
38  (g  39 
36  ig  36^ 

25  @  26 

33  3  334 

32  (g  34 
28  @  284 


33  @  34 

31  (S  32 
40  S  41 
39  @  40 
36  iS  365 

25  ®  26 

33  ®  33i 

32  ,n  34 
28  (g  29 


Gkoroia   and  Southern. 
Unwashed 


38  #  39 

37  (3  38 

34  ig  35 

24  (3  244 

32  g  33 

31  (g  33 

26  S  27 


32  @  34 

27  ®  28 


30  (g  32 
27  g  27i 


70  (g  72 

64  Ig  65 

62  (g  63 

67  Ig  58 

57  ®  58 

52  ig  55 


68  @  69 
65  (g  66 
59  ig  60 
40  @  45 


69  a  72 

65  @  66 
67  g  68 

66  @  67 
62  ig  63 


65  @  67 
58  ig  60 
48  ig  50 
41  @   42 


56  g  57 
51  @  52 
45  (g  46 
40  @   41 


28  @   29 


39 

n 

40 

38 

fl 

39 

34 

® 

35 

24 

^ 

2.5 

32 

'n 

33 

32 

n 

33 

27 

^ 

28 

33 

fi 

35 

28 

@ 

29 

31 

n 

33 

27 

s 

28 

70 

n 

72 

64 

ri. 

65 

62 

ifi 

63 

57 

fi 

58 

57 

f? 

5S 

52 

@ 

55 

67 

f? 

68 

64 

n 

65 

58 

® 

59 

38 

3 

43 

69 

m 

72 

66 

« 

66 

67 

g 

68 

66 

(^ 

67 

62 

® 

63 

60  ®  67 
bH  .@  60 
47  g  50 
42  (3  43 


56  @  57 

60  Ig  52 

45  a  46 

40  (g  42 


33  ®  34 

31  g  32 

40  ig  41 

39  ®  40 

.36 J  S  37  i 

25  !g  26 

33ig  34 

33  a  34^ 

29  g  30 


1905. 


December. 


39  ig  40 
38  g  39 
35  (g  36 

24  <S  25 
324  g  33i 
32^5  34 
27ig  28 J 


33  @  35 
28  ®  29 


32  ®  34 

28  @  29 


70  ®  72 

64  ®  65 

62  @  63 

57  ®  58 

57  @  58 

52  ®  55 


67  ®  68 
64  g  65 
58  ®  59 
38  ®  43 


69  ®  72 

65  ®  66 
67  ®  68 

66  ®  67 
62  ®  63 


65  ®  67 
58  ®  60 
47  g  50 
42  @  43 


56  @  57 
50  @  52 
45  ®  46 
40  @  42 


30  @  31 


35 

33  g  34 
39  @  40 
39  ®  40 
36  J  g  37 

27 

34  @  35 
33  g  35 

29 


38  @  .39 
38  ®  39 
35  ®  36 

25 

32 

33 

28  ®  29 


31  g  33 
29  g  30 


30  g  .32 
28  ®  29 


74  ®  75 
69  @  70 
65  ®  67 
63  @  64 
61  ®  62 
59  @   60 


72  ®  73 
67  ®  68 
61  ®  62 
48  ®  50 


73  ®  75 
67  @  70 
70  S  72 
69  @  70 
65  ®  67 


67  ®  69 

63  g  65 

52  ®  54 

43  ®  44 


60  @  62 

57  @  59 

50  @  52 

46  ®  47 


34  ®  35 
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Domestic  Wool. 

The  present  quarter  (October,  November,  December)  has  been  one  of 
marked  contrast  to  our  last,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  a  more  cheerful  tone 
prevails  throughout  the  trade. 

From  the  "hand  to  mouth"  policy  which  manufacturers  have  pursued 
ever  since  the  clip  was  marketed  in  the  country,  we  have  at  last  emerged 
into  a  period  of  great  activity  during  whicli  the  sales  for  one  week  were  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  ndllion  pounds.  These  very 
large  transactions  occurred  the  last  part  of  October  and  first  part  of  Novem- 
ber, but  the  impetus  given  then  has  extended  throughout  the  balance  of  the 
year,  which  closes  with  a  very  firm  market. 

It  is  quite  remarkable  that  such  an  enormous  business  could  have  been 
transacted  without  causing  more  than  a  ripple  of  excitement  through  the 
trade  and  without  advancing  values  to  any  appreciable  extent  on  most  grades 
of  stock. 

The  principal  exception  which  we  should  make  has  been  in  \  blood  fleece 
wools  which  had  been  neglected  through  the  season  but  have  now  advanced 
from  a  range  of  values  of  31  to  32  cents  to  33  to  34  cents  in  sympathy  with 
foreign  wools  of  similar  grade. 

Fleece  wools  of  the  S,  i  blood  and  finer  grades  have  been  in  fair  demand 
since  they  came  on  to  the  market  and  prices  remain  steady. 

In  territory  wools  the  situation  up  to  this  quarter  was  most  unsatisfactory 
as  dealers  were  not  disposed  to  sell  their  holdings  at  a  loss,  and  on  the  other 
hand  manufacturers  were  content  to  run  their  supplies  down  to  a  low  ebb, 
believing  that  nothing  would  be  lost  by  holding  ofl'  until  they  were  ready  to 
anticipate  their  heavy  weight  requirements. 

Since  the  favorable  result  of  the  fall  elections  buyers  of  worsted  yarns 
have  placed  large  orders,  which  movement  has  caused  a  heavy  demand  for 
staple  wools. 

Statistics  show  at  the  close  of  the  year  about  twelve  million  pounds  more 
of  domestic  wool  on  hand  than  last  year,  but  as  an  offset  to  this  increase  the 
foreign  stock  on  hand  shows  about  nine  million  pounds  less  than  last  year, 
leaving  a  net  increase  of  about  three  million  pounds. 

Benedict  &  Livingstone. 
Boston,  December  31,  1906. 

PuLLBD  Wools.     (^Scoured  basis.)     (W.  A.  Blanchard.) 


Brushed,  Extra  . 
Fine  A  .  .  .  . 
A  Super  .... 
B  Super  .... 
C  Super  .  .  .  . 
Fine  Combing  . 
Combint;  .... 
California,  Extra 


October. 

November. 

December. 

December. 

70  g  72 

70  g  72 

70  -a  72 

70  @75 

62  S  65 

62  S  65 

62  a  65 

65  g  68 

55  a  60 

55  g  60 

55  (g  60 

58  @63 

48  a  50 

47  g  49 

47  Q  50 

52  @54 

.S6  a  38 

35  g  37 

33  @  36 

42  @  45 

58  g  62 

58  @  62 

58  g  63 

62  (g  65 

50  @  52 

48  g  52 

50  ig  52 

52  ig  55 

65  @  70 

65®  70 

65  @  70 

68  ©  70 
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Remarks. 

The  conditions  influencing  the  market  for  pulled  wools  show  little  change 
from  those  which  prevailed  in  the  previous  quarter,  and  the  business  done 
has  been  far  from  satisfactory.  As  before,  the  woolen  mills  have  bouglit 
sparingly,  and  short-length  wools,  especially  medium  and  low  grades,  have 
dragged  and  values  have  sagged.  Late  in  October,  however,  the  low  price 
for  B  supers  attracted  the  attention  of  worsted  spinners  and  several  thousand 
bags  of  good  stapled  wools  were  sold,  — the  clean  basis  being  about  47  cents. 
This  business  continued,  and,  later  in  the  quarter,  as  the  wools  increased  in 
length,  values  rose  to  50  cents.  Extras  and  fine  A's  liave  been  in  steady  de- 
mand;  though,  even  with  these,  staple  was  an  important  consideration,  and 
short  wools  have  moved  slowly.  Combing  wools  from  November  and  Decem- 
ber pelts  were  taken  as  fast  as  made,  and  on  an  advancing  scale  of  prices, 
particularly  the  higher  grades,  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  fine  medium 
fleeces.  As  the  year  closes,  indications  point  to  a  partial  return  of  woolen 
fabrics  for  the  next  heavy-weight  season,  which  would  mean  a  larger  con- 
sumption of  super  wools. 

W.  A.  Blanciiakd. 

Foreign  Wools. 

Owing  to  the  very  limited  supply  of  foreign  combing  and  clotliing  wools, 
there  has  been  a  steady  demand  for  both  merino.s  and  crossbreds  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year.  This  inquiry  has  ranged  from  the  very  finest  clotli- 
ing to  3G's  and  40's  crossbred,  tiiough  perhaps  the  demand  has  been  most 
steadily  for  56's  to  o8's  crossbred.     English  wools  iiave  been  in  less  request. 

Carpet  manufacturers  have  been  well  employed,  but  prices  of  carpet  yarns 
have  been  on  such  a  low  basis  tliat  the  yarn  spinning  has  not  been  a  profitable 
business,  and  manufacturers  have  been  disposed  to  stock  up  less  freely  tlian 
usual  in  the  hope  that  conditions  might  change  abroad  and  enable  them  to 
secure  wools  at  reduced  prices,  though  there  is  nothing  in  the  situation  that 
we  can  see  to  produce  a  condition  of  afl:'airs  which  will  give  the  wool  buyer 
the  advantage. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  world's  consumption  of  wool  had  gained  somewhat 
on  production.  While  Australia  will  produce  this  year  an  increase  of  some- 
thing over  200,000  bales,  a  fair  ])roportion  of  this  increase  will  probai)ly  be 
taken  by  American  manufacturers,  and  considering  the  annual  increase  in 
population  a  scarcity  of  supplies  of  wool  will  probably  be  as  apparent  this 
year  as  last,  unless  something  occurs  to  check  the  world's  prosperity. 

The  supplies  of  carpet  wools  are  likely  to  be  further  diminished  by  the 
requirements  for  home  consumption  in  Russia  and  the  Orient,  where  manu- 
factures are  increasing  to  a  large  extent. 

Mauger  &  Avery. 

Boston,  January  1,  1907. 
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Foreign   Wools.     (Mauger  &  Avert.) 


Australian  Combing : 

Choice 

aood 

Average 

Australiiin  Clothing: 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Sydney  and  Queensland  : 

Good  Clothing . 

Good  Combing 

Australian  Crossbred : 

Choice 

Average 

Australian  Lambs : 

Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : 

Choice 

Average 

Montevideo : 

Choice 

Average 

Crossbred,  Choice 

English  Wools : 

Sussex  Fleece 

Shropshire  Hogs 

Yorkshire  Hogs 

Irish  Selected  Fleece  .  .  .  . 
Carpet  Wools : 

Scotch  Highland,  White   .   . 

East  India,  1st  White  Joria  . 

East  India,  White  Kandahar 

Donskoi,  Washed,  White     . 

Aleppo,  White 

China  Ball,  White 

"  "      No.  1,  Open  .  , 

"  "       No.  2,  Open  .   . 


1906. 

1905. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

December, 

43    @44 

43 

@44 

43 

@45 

41 

#43 

40    @42 

40 

@42 

40 

#42 

39 

#40 

38    @40 

38 

(§40 

38 

(g40 

36 

#38 

42    @43 

42 

@43 

43 

@44 

40 

#43 

39    @40 

39 

@40 

40 

@41 

38 

#  40 

o7    @38 

37 

ig38 

38 

'3  40 

36 

@  37 

38    @  39 

39 

@40 

39 

©41 

37 

@  40 

38    (g  39 

38 

©39 

38 

@40 

36 

#37 

43    i@  44 

43 

@44 

43 

@45 

44 

#46 

42    a  43 

42 

@43 

42 

i3  43 

37 

#  40 

44    @  46 

44 

@  46 

44 

<S47 

42 

#45 

40    #43 

40 

@43 

40 

S  43 

38 

#41 

35    @3T 

35 

@37 

35 

iS  37 

30 

#  33 

35    @  36 

■  36 

@37 

36 

@  37 

35 

#37 

31    @  33 

31 

©33 

31 

@  33 

31 

#33 

36    @38 

36 

@39 

37 

#39 

35 

#37 

34    @36 

34 

@36 

34 

®  36 

32 

#34 

39    @  40 

39 

@  40 

39 

®  41 

36 

@  39 

44    @45 

45 

@46 

45 

@46 

41 

#43 

43    @44 

44 

@45 

44 

#45 

40 

#42 

42    @  43 

42 

ig  43 

42 

@43 

36 

#39 

43    @44 
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SAMUEL     CUNLIFFE      LISTER     (LORD    MASHAM) 
AND   HIS  INVENTIONS.^ 

On  the  second  of  February,  1906,  at  Swinton  Castle,  York- 
shire, when  the  spirit  of  Samuel  Cunliffe  Lister,  Lord  Masham, 
took  its  flight,  the  life  of  a  great  captain  of  English  industry, 
covering  nearly  one  hundred  years  of  the  most  wonderful 
development  in  the  world's  textile  industry,  came  to  an  end. 
His  was  a  career  filled  with  romance, 'so  unique  in  its  suc- 
cesses and  so  unusual  in  its  experiences  as  to  make  him 
a  marked  character,  not  alone  in  Britain  but  in  every  country 
where  energetic,  alert,  and  ambitious  manufacturers  are 
making  successful  effort  to  clothe  their  fellow-men. 

No  apology  need  be  made  for  telling  at  length  the  life- 
story  of  one  so  prominent  in  British  industry.  To  rehearse 
his  struggles  and  his  triumphs  will  be  instructive  and  enter- 
taining and  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  an  encouragement 
and  an  inspiration  to  those  who  must  take  up  some  of  the 
mechanical  problems  still  awaiting  the  appearance  of  another 
inventive  genius. 

Born  at  Calverley,  near  Leeds,  in  1815,  the  year  of  Water- 

1  An  apology  seems  in  order  for  the  long  delay  in  the  printing  of  this  sketch.  It 
was  originally  intended  for  the  Bulletin  of  June,  1906,  but,  crowded  out  of  that 
issue,  it  has  been  impossible  to  find  space  for  it  in  subsequent  numbers,  because 
of  the  necessity  of  printing  articles  whose  worth  depended  upon  their  prompt 
appearance.  Being  of  an  historical  character,  it  is  believed  this  article  has  lost  noth- 
ing of  interest  or  value  by  the  passing  of  the  year.  —  Ed. 
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loo,  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  land  become  one  of  the 
greatest  manufacturing  countries  of  the  world — some  con- 
siderable part  of  which  achievement  must  be  credited  to  his 
fertile  brain,  tireless  energy,  and  indomitable  will.  Descended 
from  the  Cunliffe  and  Lister  families,  long  established  in  York- 
shire, there  flowed  in  his  veins  some  of  the  best  blood  of  his 
district,  to  which  his  life  and  achievements  lent  additional 
luster.  His  father,  Ellis  Cunliffe,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John 
Cunliffe  and  Mar}',  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Thompson, 
of  Addingham.  In  earlier  life  he  was  a  prosperous  manufac- 
turer in  the  worsted  trade,  and  was  credited  with  being  the 
first  to  produce  on  the  Bradford  market  a  hank  of  yarn  not 
spun  by  hand,  a  reminder  of  the  modernness  of  the  industry 
his  son's  ability  was  destined  to  still  further  develop  —  if 
not  revolutionize.  After  retiring  froui  business  he  became  a 
magistrate  for  the  West  Riding,  and  was  one  of  the  three  rep- 
resentatives elected  by  West  Bradford,  in  1832,  when  it 
became  a  parliamentary  borough,  serving  for  nine  years  and 
retiring  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

HIS   EDUCATION    AND    EARLY    EXPERIENCES. 

Samuel  Cunliffe  Lister  was  the  fourth  son  of  this  Ellis, 
and  was  intended  for  the  church,  his  grandmother  having 
bequeathed  to  him  the  rectory  and  living  of  Addingham  on 
the  express  condition  that  he  should  take  holy  orders.  When, 
however,  the  time  came  for  him  to  make  a  decision,  he 
objected  and  announced  his  intention  of  going  into  trade,  a 
decision,  it  may  be  remarked,  which  perhaps  saved  the  church 
an  uninteresting  and  uninspiring  preacher,  because  of  lack 
of  enthusiasm,  and  gave  to  industry  an  inventor  whose  work 
improved  the  condition  of  thousands  of  workers,  and  incieased 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  millions  of  people  of  his  own 
and  other  generations. 

After  preparation  at  Clapham  common  school  he  skipped 
the  university  and  accepted  a  position  with  the  firm  of  Sands, 
Turner  &  Company,  of  Liverpool.  About  1837  he  made 
several  journeys  to  the  LTnited  States  —  some  say  on  business 
of  the  firm,  others,  for  his  brother,  and  still  others,  to  obtain 
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orders  for  shawls  made  by  his  father.  For  whomsoever  they 
were  made  —  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  those  were  the 
days  of  the  sailing  vessel,  when  discomforts  and  dangers  were 
encountered  —  it  is  certain  that  they  were  for  business  and 
not  pleasure.  This  experience  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  commercial  life  of  this  lusty  nation,  which  was 
even  then  evidencing  the  enterprise  which  has  been  ever 
characteristic  of  this  people,  and  perhaps  stimulated  the  spirit 
of  invention  which  he  later  exhibited  in  so  marked  a  degree. 
That  he  was  influenced  by  what  he  saw  on  his  mission  we 
may  conclude  from  the  soubriquet  of  "  American  Sam  " 
which  was  given  to  him  by  his  friends. 

HIS    FIRST    BUSINESS   VENTQRE. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  returned  to  his  home  and  in 
1838  entered  into  partnership  with  his  brother,  under  the 
firm  name  of  J.  &  S.  C.  Lister,  as  worsted  spinners  and 
manufacturers.  Since  his  school-days  he  had  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  America,  and  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  mill 
work  or  machinery.  At  school  he  had  been  fitted  for  the 
church  and  drilled,  as  he  expressed  it  on  one  occasion,  in 
heathen  mythology,  "  Knowing  more  about  Jupiter  and  Juno 
than  anything  else."  It  was  with  that  preparation,  or  lack 
of  preparation  —  as  a  novice  rather  tlian  as  an  expert  —  that 
he  undertook  the  burden  and  responsibilities  of  sharing  the 
mill  management  with  liis  brother,  the  mill  having  been 
built  in  1837  for  them  by  their  father  on  a  portion  of  the  site 
now  occupied  by  Manningham  Mills.  At  a  very  early  date 
after  his  taking  up  manufacturing  his  talent  for  inventing 
showed  itself  in  the  production  of  a  swivel  shuttle  for  insert- 
ing a  silk  flower  or  other  design  in  a  plain  cloth.  But  his 
first  invention  for  which  a  patent  was  obtained  was  for  fringing 
shawls  ;  so  great  was  the  number  of  these  being  sent  for  use 
in  America  that  hand  labor  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
mand. Through  the  death  of  an  elder  brother,  member-elect 
of  Parliament  from  Bradford,  his  partner  retired  from  the  firm 
on  becoming  heir  to  the  family  estates.  The  junior  partner 
not  having  either  sufficient  capital  or  experience  to  continue. 
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shortly  after  gave  up  the  business  and  devoted  himself,  after 
the  purchase  of  the  Donisthorpe  patent,  to  the  development 
of  the  wool  combing  machine. 

IT    WAS    A   TRANSITIONAL   ERA    IN   THE   INDUSTRY. 

When  Lister  entered  the  trade  the  transitional  era  had 
more  than  begun.  Weaving  and  spinning  by  machinery  had 
only  recently  been  accomplished,  and  the  factory  system  for 
its  complete  establishment  needed  the  application  of  power 
to  wool  combing.  While  hand  looms  were  raj^idly  falUng 
into  disuse,  the  combing  was  yet  done  by  hand  at  home,  and 
the  craft  could  still  boast  that  machiner}'  had  not  driven 
them  from  the  field  or  trenched  upon  their  usefulness  and 
necessity.  The  problem  of  how  to  do  away  with  the  ex- 
pensive and  tedious  hand  devices  in  the  earlier  processes  of 
preparation  had  been  in  the  minds  of  inventors  in  Europe 
and  America  for  many  years.  Cartwright  had  patented  his 
comb  as  early  as  1790  ;  but  though  developed,  it  did  not  meet 
the  needs  of  the  trade.  With  the  great  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  wool  fabrics  and  the  great  expansion  of  the 
industry,  which  would  inevitably  follow  reduced  prices,  a 
great  reward  was  plainly  in  sight  for  the  man  who  could 
successfully  solve  the  difficulty,  and  produce  a  machine 
mechanically  adapted  to  carry  on  this  process.  To  this  task 
he  set  himself  diligently  with  the  hope  of  achieving  the 
triumph  and  fame  which  would  be  awarded  the  winner  in 
the  contest. 

HE    PURCHASED   DONISTHORPE's    PATENT. 

Though  scarcely  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  gave 
himself  up  to  this  vitally  important  work  and  looked  about 
for  the  best  ideas  on  the  market.  He  purchased  from  Don- 
isthorpe for  £2,000  a  half  interest  in  his  patent  of  1835  as 
improved  by  his  inventions  of  1842  and  1843  ;  and  after  see- 
ing the  machine  tested,  the  test  being  cleverly  arranged  on 
wool  already  put  through  the  process  once,  he  bought  the 
second  half  interest  for  £10,000.  When,  however,  the  next 
experiment  was  made  with  unjiggled  raw  wool  the  machine 
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was  a  lamentable  failure.  Realization  of  his  rashness  broke 
in  upon  him,  and  he  offered  to  re-transfer  to  Donisthorpe  the 
patent  for  half  the  sum  he  had  paid  for  it,  which  offer  was 
refused.  He  has  lately  designated  the  machine  as  worthless, 
and  on  a  former  occasion  he  is  credited  by  Burnley  with 
having  said :  "  Being  young  and  foolish  I  bought  a  white 
elephant  myself ;  I  bought  it  from  Mr.  Donisthorpe,  who  was 
very  anxious  to  part  with  it.  After  I  had  trotted  it  about, 
asking  everybody  to  buy  it  or  accept  it  for  nothing,  and 
being  at  last  in  danger  of  being  eaten  up  by  it,  I  set  deter- 
minedly to  work  to  see  if  I  could  not  bring  the  beast  into 
order." 


WHAT   HE    SOON   ACCOMPLISHED. 

When  he  made  the  purchase  he  did  not  know  of  the  past 
history  of  combing  and  the  many  failures  and  losses  recorded. 
But  nothing  daunted  —  thus  early  in  his  career  did  he  exhibit 
courage  and  determination — he  proceeded  to  develop  the 
machine  and  make  it  perform,  in  a  satisfactory  way,  the  work 
it  was  intended  to  do.  By  changes  in  the  filling  head,  the 
combs,  and  application  of  heat  to  them,  together  with  the 
carding  of  wool  before  placing  it  in  the  comb,  he  evolved  a 
machine  in  the  construction  of  which  there  was  no  feature 
of  the  patent  he  had  bought  from  Donisthorpe.  In  1843  he 
combed  the  first  fine  wool  ever  successfully  combed  by  machin- 
ery, and  by  1845  he  had  accomplished  what  the  trade  and  in- 
ventors had  failed  to  do  in  the  preceding  half  century.  At 
one  stroke  not  only  was  the  cost  of  combing  fine  wool  reduced 
from  two  shillings,  the  then  price  for  liand  combing,  to  four 
or  six  pence  a  pound,  but  better  results  were  obtained.  The 
attempts  of  many  to  devise  improvements  in  the  combing 
process,  even  with  so  good  a  machine  as  Cartwright's  before 
them,  brought  heavy  losses  and  ruin  in  their  wake.  Cart- 
wright  himself  spent  ,£30,000,  while  Donisthorpe,  Rawson, 
and  the  Rosses,  of  Leicester,  ruined  themselves  and  those, 
whether  banks  or  individuals,  who  furnished  the  funds  for 
the  exDeriments.     Lord  Masham  has  written  : 
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There  is  nothing  like  it  recorded  in  the  history  of  any 
invention.  Indeed  I  doubt  if  the  steam  engine,  the  locomo- 
tive, the  spinning  frame,  and  the  power  loom,  all  put  together 
have  occupied  so  many  minds  and  taken  so  much  effort,  time, 
and  expenditure  as  the  wool-combing  problem  ;  and  yet  at  the 
end  of  more  than  fifty  years  after  Cartwright's  great  inven- 
tion, no  one  had  succeeded,  and  it  appeared  almost  hopeless 
to  think  that  any  one  would. 

After  three  years'  application  he  had  produced  a  workable 
comb,  of  which  a  considerable  number  were  being  sold ;  but 
its  action  was  not  satisfying  to  so  ambitious  and  observant  a 
man  as  Mr.  Lister.  The  tops  were  not  so  good  a  quality  as 
desired,  nor  were  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  machinery  and 
amount  of  labor  as  inconsiderable  as  they  should  be.  He 
thereupon  set  himself  to  work  to  produce  something  better. 
In  1846  he  patented  the  screw  gill  with  the  circular  comb, 
the  teeth  of  the  gill  combs  working  upwards  and  drawing 
out  horizontally,  the  first  to  be  worked  in  that  fashion. 
During  1845  and  1846  he  invented  and  put  to  work  the  pro- 
cesses still  universally  used  for  preparing  both  long  and  short 
wool. 

HIS    ASSOCIATION    WITH    HOLDEX    AND    THEIR    SUBSEQUENT 
ESTRANGEMENT. 

In  the  following  year  an  arrangement  for  collaboration 
with  Mr.  Isaac  Holden,  whose  rise  to  affluence  and  a  com- 
manding position  in  the  wool  industry  was  perhaps  more 
spectacular  than  that  of  Mr.  Lister,  was  formed  and  con- 
tinued for  ten  years,  or  until  1857.  It  finally  resulted  in 
estrangement  and  a  bitter  controversy  over  the  invention  of 
the  square  motion  comb,  which  was  carried  on  between  the 
two  at  intervals  for  almost  fifteen  years,  in  fact  until  the 
death  of  the  former  in  1897.  Sir  Isaac's  claim  to  a  share  of 
the  honor  was  put  forth  as  early  as  1851  in  a  letter  written 
to  Mr.  Lister  from  St.  Denis,  where  he  was  in  charge  of 
combing  mills  established  by  the  firm.  As  there  stated  it 
was  as  follows : 

In  reference  to  the  square  motion,  permit  me  to  remind 
you  of  facts  which  you  may  have  lost  sight  of.     One  day 
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when  we  were  standing  by  a  machine  being  made  for  France 
at  Hattersley's,  I  stated  to  you  that  with  the  short  acquaint- 
ance I  then  had  of  fine  wool  combing  I  had  formed  a  strong 
opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  doing  it :  First,  the  employ- 
ment of  a  much  finer  circle  than  was  then  used.  .  .  . 
Secondly,  a  very  fine  working  comb  entering  the  wool  close 
to  the  circle  from  below  and  retiring  horizontally.  You  will 
remember  I  stated  that  I  had  tried  with  great  effect  cleaning 
the  beard  of  Collier's  machine  by  a  very  fine  hair  comb.  You 
argued  against  me  an  hour  or  more  on  the  ground  that  a 
finer  working  comb  than  was  then  employed  would  rob  too 
large  a  proportion  of  the  wool.  I  told  you  I  then  intended, 
after  we  got  fairly  started  with  such  combs  as  we  had,  to  try 
the  screw  gill  working  comb. 

The  morning  after  this  conversation  you  informed  me 
you  had  written  to  Carpmael  (his  patent  agent)  to  take  a 
patent  for  the  square  motion.  I  claim,  therefore,  much  of 
the  merit  of  its  origin.  After  you  had,  at  least  for  the  time, 
laid  it  aside  as  useless  for  fine  wool,  I  took  it  out  of  the  cor- 
ner, rubbed  the  dust  off  it,  and  have  worked  it  out  to  its 
present  very  efficient,  practical  superiority.  It  is,  I  maintain, 
the  finest  existing  comb  for  fine  wool  either  in  England  or 
France,  and  I  think  it  will  be  also  for  long  wool,  but  I  speak 
not  positively  of  what  is  not  tried.  If  you  knew  how  to  use 
the  square  motion  in  England  you  would  not  use  the  new 
machine.     This  is  my  firm  and  sincere  opinion. 

All  that  Holden  puts  forth  in  that  letter  is  that  he  sug- 
gested the  using  "of  a  fine  comb  entering  the  wool  from 
below  and  retiring  horizontally."  But  this  idea  was  embraced 
in  Lister's  patent  of  1846,  before  he  had  ever  seen  Holden 
and  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  his  suggestion  made 
two  years  later.  In  the  patent  of  1848  Mr.  Lister  retained 
the  action  of  the  screw  gill  but  substituted  a  pusher  for  the 
screw.  In  other  words,  the  suggestion  claimed  to  have  been 
made  by  Holden  was  incorporated  in  a  patent  obtained  before 
Lister  knew  Holden,  and  credit  for  the  improvements  made 
in  the  patent  of  1848  is  nowhere  included  in  the  latter's 
letter. 

For  many  years  after  this  controversy  arose,  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  virtue  of  the  conflicting  claims  was  given. 
Even  so  eminent  and  authoritative  a  writer  as  Burnley  in  his 
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"  History  of  Wool  and  Wool  Combing  "  omitted  all  mention 
of  the  Lister  patent  of  1846,  declaring  that,  "The  first  patent 
in  which  the  square  motion  principle  was  brought  forward 
was  dated  October  19,  1848,  about  the  time  of  the  signing  of 
the  Lister  and  Holden  deed  of  partnership.  Much  discussion 
has  arisen  upon  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  the  square  motion, 
Mr.  Holden  claiming  the  paternity  of  it,  although  the  patent 
was  taken  out  in  Mr.  Lister's  name." 

BUKNLEY's   RETRACTION   OF    HIS    STATEMENT. 

Within  comparatively  recent  years  counsel  for  Lord 
Masham  instituted  proceedings  in  court  against  Mr.  Burnley, 
a  step  the  former  regretted  had  not  been  taken  soon  after  the 
appearance  of  the  book  in  1889.  Lord  Masham  contended 
that  the  public  was  misled  by  the  false  statement  and  the 
omission  or  suppression  of  all  mention  of  the  patent  of 
1846.  Had  the  latter  been  noticed,  it  would  have  disposed 
effectually  of  Holden's  claims  and  saved  Lister  much  annoy- 
ance in  later  years.  These  legal  proceedings  were  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  when  Mr.  Burnley,  under  date  of 
November  7,  1904,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Lord 
Masham  : 

Having  had  further  information  put  before  me  in  regard 
to  the  origination  of  the  principle  of  the  square  motion  wool- 
combing  machine,  and  having  perused  the  specification  of 
your  Patent  No.  11469  of  1846, 1  find  that  such  patent  contains 
the  first  patented  embodiment  of  the  principle  of  the  square 
motion  invention,  and  that  having  been  published  before  you 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Isaac  Holden,  the  statement  in 
my  book  on  "  The  History  of  Wool  and  Wool  Combing," 
viz.,  that  "the  first  patent  in  which  the  square  motion  princi- 
ple was  brought  forward  was  dated  the  nineteenth  of  October, 
1848,"  is  necessarily  incorrect,  as  it  is  now  clear  that  the  first 
patent  dealing  with  the  square  motion  principle  is  yours  of 
1846  as  above  mentioned,  and  it  therefore  follows  that  any 
claim  by  Sir  Isaac  Holden  to  be  entitled  to  the  paternity  of 
the  idea  is  also  incorrect. 

I  regret  that  this  point  was  not  cleared  up  when  the 
book  was  being  written,  and  this  I  can  only  attribute  to  the 
fact  that  I  was  advised  by  others  on  intricate  mechanical 
details. 
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That  an  author  of  Mr.  Burulej-'s  repute  is  satisfied  that 
Sir  Isaac  Holden's  claim  for  a  share  in  the  honor  of  the 
square  motion  comb  is  groundless,  and  has  made  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  error,  should  go  far  towards  settling 
this  long  drawn  out  controversy.  In  addition,  a  convincing 
statement  made  by  a  nephew  and  partner  of  Sir  Isaac  Holdeii, 
connected  with  him  by  both  blood  and  business  ties,  and  who 
but  recently  died  in  France,  is  produced  by  Mr.  Lister  to 
persuade  those  still  remaining  doubtful  of  the  exclusive  right 
of  Holden's  old  partner  to  the  claim  of  priority  not  only  of 
suggestion  but  of  accomplishment.  In  a  public  speech  at 
Bradford  in  1875  Mr.  Lister  denied  that  Mr.  Isaac  Holden 
had  any  claim  to  consider  himself  the  inventor  of  the  square 
motion.  Shortly  after,  the  latter  wrote  to  his  nephew  at 
Rheims  asking  him  to  support  his  claim.  "  As  his  nephew 
and  junior  partner,"  Mr.  Jonathan  Holden  has  put  it  on 
record,  "it  would  have  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  if  I 
could  have  done  this ;  but  with  my  knowledge  of  the  genesis 
of  the  square  motion,  I  had  to  reluctantly  refuse  the  request." 

In  the  face  of  this  overwhelming  statement  of  facts,  this 
dispute  should,  now  that  both  of  the  parties  to  it  are  dead, 
be  considered  closed  and  decided  on  all  the  evidence  avail- 
able, in  favor  of  the  contentions  of  Lord  ^lasham  — that  he 
and  he  alone  was  the  inventor  of  the  square  motion  comb.' 

THE   INVENTION   OF   THE   NIP   COMB. 

Up  to  1819  Lister  had  accomplished  practically  unaided  all 
that  was  done  in  improving  wool  combing  by  machinery. 
He  had  made  Cartwright's  a  workable  machine,  he  had  in- 

^This  conclusion,  it  is  true,  is  based  largely  on  the  statements  made  by  Lord 
Masham,  and  the  evidence  he  produces  in  his  book,  published  in  1905.  It  is  but  fair 
to  state  that  when  the  letters  ceased  there  were  those  who  felt  that  Mr.  Holden's 
right  to  the  claim  he  put  forth  had  not  been  successfully  met  and  disposed  of.  A 
careful  reading,  however,  of  the  pamphlet  containing  the  correspondence  which  passed 
at  intervals  between  the  two  gentlemen  from  1872-1886  has  not  caused  us  to  alter  pur 
opinion  above  expressed.  (This  pamphlet  is  now  rare  and  for  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine it  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  Swire  Smith,  Keighlej',  England.  It  was  published 
by  James  L.  Crabtree,  Keighley,  and  S.  Brear  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bradford,  under  the  title 
"  The  Square  Motion  Combing  Machine,  Its  Origin ;  "  and  those  wishing  to  investi- 
gate this  dispute  farther  are  referred  to  it.)  — Ed. 
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vented  a  better  one  with  the  square  motion,  and  he  had  put 
to  work  the  two  preliminary  processes,  the  screw  gill  for  long 
wool,  and  the  carding  for  fine  wools.  In  1850  Donisthorpe 
suggested  the  combination  of  a  "nip  "with  the  screw  gill, 
and  a  patent  was  taken  in  their  joint  name.  The  square 
"  nip  "  resulted  from  experiments  with  the  roller  "  nip,"  and 
Lord  Masham  says  he  always  considered  that  the  credit  of 
this  machine  was  due  to  Mr.  Donisthorpe,  although  he  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  Donisthorpe  received  £27,000  for 
his  half  of  the  patent.  But  ownership  of  the  patent  right 
did  not  mean  undisputed  possession  of  the  field.  No  sooner 
was  it  in  working  condition  than  a  suit  was  brought  for 
infringement  by  the  owners  of  a  patent  granted  for  a  wool 
comb  to  Heilmann,  an  Alsatian,  and  a  verdict  secured.  A 
counter-suit  for  infringement  was  brought  by  Mr.  Lister  and 
a  verdict  rendered  in  his  favor.  To  avoid  a  continuation  of 
costly  legal  encounters,  to  end  the  fight,  and  to  possess  the 
rival  patent,  Mr.  Lister  bought  the  right  from  Colonel  Ack- 
royd  and  Sir  Titus  Salt  —  who,  meanwhile,  had  purchased 
it  from  the  representative  of  Heilmann  —  at  the  same  price 
they  had  paid,  £33,000,  the  sellers  reserving  the  privilege 
to  use,  free  of  royalty,  as  many  machines  as  they  needed  in 
their  establishments.  To  show  that  there  were  advantages 
of  material  value  in  the  Lister  comb  it  is  only  necessary  to 
recall  the  fact  that  after  the  expiration  of  the  Heilmann  patent, 
when  everybody  was  free  to  use  it,  the  trade  was  willing  to 
pay  <£  1,000  royalty  for  the  former  machine. 

FINANCIAL  SUCCESS  OF  HIS  WOOL   MACHINERY  INVENTIONS. 

Improvements  had  come  in  quick  succession,  the  square 
motion,  the  roller  "nip,"  the  square  "  nip,"  and  finally  in  1853 
the  Noble  comb,  some  say  the  suggestion  of  Noble  but  the 
work  of  Donisthorpe,  who  was  precluded  by  his  bargain  with 
Mr.  Lister  from  engaging  in  patent  undertakings.  Donis- 
thorpe eventually  bought  the  patent  and  sold  it  to  Mr.  Lister 
for  X  20,000,  so  that  by  that  time  the  latter  was  the  possessor 
of  all  the  patents  in  existence  for  wool  combing,  his  evident 
purpose  being  to  control  the  best  machinery  in  which  he  was 
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interested.  With  such  control  he  decided  to  sell  only  the  nip 
comb,  it  saving  so  much  to  the  owners  that  the  trade  paid 
him  ,£1,200  for  each  machine,  the  cost  of  which  did  not 
exceed  £200  apiece.  Money  and  orders  poured  in  upon 
him  and  after  so  much  expenditure  of  both  money  and  work, 
ample  returns   were  now  in  sight. 

Great  as  were  the  royalties  paid  him  for  these  machines  and 
large  as  was  his  income  from  them,  decidedly  greater  sums 
would  have  been  received  had  a  small  charge  per  pound  of 
wool  combed  been  made  than  by  the  method  adopted. 

In  1853  he  ended  his  wool  combing  career  by  patenting  a 
process  of  treating  the  soap  suds  from  his  wool  washeries,  by 
which  he  saved  several  thousand  pounds  sterling  every  year. 
The  comb  had  brought  wealth  to  him  and  its  users,  increased 
wages  and  increased  opportunities  to  the  operatives,  bestowed 
benefits  upon  the  people  by  way  of  lessened  cost  of  clothing 
and  caused  an  unhealthy  and  demoralizing  trade  to  disappear. 
At  the  comparatively  youthful  age  of  forty — before  he  had 
lived  half  his  life — he  was  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
wool  combing  industry,  with  ambitions  to  become  equally 
prominent  in  the  silk  industry.  The  wool  comb  was  the  first 
stage  of  his  career  and  the  silk  comb  the  second ;  but  before 
the  latter  was  attained  he  had  to  weather  a  fearful  financial  de- 
pression in  which  his  losses  nearly  wrecked  him  and  created 
a  burden  under  which  he  labored  for  many  years. 

HIS    MERCANTILE    VENTURP:S. 

In  1848  he  formed  a  business  partnership  with  Mr.  Isaac 
Holden  for  the  spinning  of  wool  in  France,  and  in  the  next 
year  an  establishment  was  set  up  at  St.  Denis  and  later  at 
Rheims  and  St.  Croix.  About  this  date,  in  addition  to  his 
activity  with  new  inventions,  he  was  at  one  time  at  the  head 
of  nine  different  industrial  establishments  at  Bradford,  Hali- 
fax, Keighley  and  other  places,  and  had  on  hand  seven  dif- 
ferent inventions :  a  pulping  machine,  a  spinning  machine,  a 
hackling  machine,  separate  combing  devices  for  botany,  for 
cotton  and  for  silk,  and  a  loom  for  carpets  or  velvet.     He 
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had  six  working  partners  in  England,  Germany,  and  France, 
and  he  was  prospering  and  making  money  rapidly. 

In  1857  his  partner  in  the  Halifax  undertaking  made  Mr. 
Lister  responsible  for  large  sums  of  money  by  accepting  bills 
in  the  firm's  name  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  busi- 
ness. His  direct  loss,  beside  that  suffered  by  the  sale  of 
stock  at  ruinous  prices,  was  j6  150,000.  In  addition,  his 
expenses  and  losses  in  connection  with  his  effort  to  perfect  a 
silk  comb  were  so  serious  that,  fearing  he  would  not  be  able 
to  extricate  himself  and  that  the  financial  panic  then  prevail- 
ing would  be  greatly  increased,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  sent  for  him  and  asked  if  he  could  pay  his  way. 
He  replied  that  he  thought  he  could,  a  bit  of  pride  which 
prevented  an  offer  of  assistance  and  cost  him  much  anxiety 
and  serious  loss.  Shortly  thereafter  he  sold  his  interest  in 
the  French  combing  plants  to  Mr.  Holden  for  £85,000,  a  sum 
which  the  purchasers  are  said  to  have  recouped  in  a  single 
year  some  time  later,  when  the  war  in  this  country  had 
paralyzed  the  cotton  industry  at  home  and  abroad. 

WASTE   SILK    AND   THE   SILK   COMB. 

In  1855  he  took  out  twelve  patents  and  among  them  one 
for  weaving  pile  fabrics,  and  one  for  treating  and  combing 
waste  silk,  on  each  of  which  he  hazarded  his  fortune  and 
each  of  which  was  destined  to  bring  him  rich  returns  and 
increased  fame.  For  some  three  or  four  years  prior  to  1857 
he  was  engaged  on  the  power  velvet  loom,  but  it  was  put 
aside  in  that  year  to  remain  untouched  for  a  decade.  The 
conquering  of  the  wool  comb  and  the  financial  rewards  from 
it,  instead  of  making  him  contented  with  himself,  seemed 
but  to  spur  him  on  to  grapple  mechanical  problems  still  more 
difficult. 

His  attention  was  first  drawn  to  waste  silk  in  1855  by  a 
London  silk  broker,  who,  hearing  of  his  success  with  the 
wool  comb,  forwarded  a  small  sample  of  waste  silk,  hundreds 
of  bales  of  which  lay  on  the  London  docks  waiting  to  be  put 
to  some  useful  purpose.  Notwithstanding  the  uninviting 
character  of  the  stuff,  composed  as  it  was  of  dead  silk-worms, 
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leaves,  and  other  matter  bound  together  by  dirty  fibers,  he 
purchased  several  bales  at  a  half  penny  a  pound.  It  was 
ignorance  which  caused  him  to  embark  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
duce the  silk  comb,  and  that  other  characteristic,  dogged 
tenacity,  so  often  exhibited  throughout  his  life,  that  kept 
him  at  it.  Because  he  had  never  been  inside  a  silk  mill  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  method  of  treatment,  he  attempted 
processes  which  would  have  been  rejected  by  one  trained  in 
the  industry.  Ignorance  made  him  rash,  but  it  happened  to 
be  the  kind  of  rashness  which  brought  success.  He  had  been 
equally  ignorant  of  the  disastrous  story  of  the  wool  comb,  a 
story,  in  its  struggles  and  final  victory,  which  was  to  be 
repeated  in  this  second  stage  of  his  inventive  career.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  Lister  &  Company  in  1901  he  confessed 
that  it  was  sheer  ignorance  which  tempted  him  to  dream  of 
manipulating  those  delicate  filaments  by  the  mechanism  of 
the  wool  comb.     He  said  : 

I  had  no  technical  education,  knew  nothing  of  the  silk 
trade ;  I  never  was  in  a  silk  mill.  I  knew  nothing,  and  if  I 
had  known  I  should  never  have  succeeded.  The  xery  lack 
of  knowledge  made  me  successful.  When  this  bit  of  silk 
was  sent  me,  I,  knowing  nothing  of  silk,  immediately  treated 
it  as  wool.  I  set  to  work  with  tliis  stuff.  When  it  had  been 
washed,  and  dried  and  cleansed,  then  it  showed  me  all  its 
glory,  exactly  like  a-  gold  nugget  when  purified.  There  it 
was  in  its  wonderful  effect  and  1  set  to  work  with  that. 


VALUABLE    RESULTS    OBTAINED   BUT   NOT   REALIZED. 

In  1859  he  and  his  partner,  James  Warburton,  succeeded 
in  making  the  first  silk  comb,  which,  like  Cartwright's  inven- 
tion, was  just  good  enough  to  cause  losses.  Its  fatal  detect 
was  that  it  produced  so  much  noil  and  so  little  top  that  it 
did  not  pay.  But  it  did  produce  what  was  wanted  in  the 
spun  silk  trade  and  what  had  never  been  produced  before,  a 
regular,  even  sliver.  As  Lord  Masham  says  :  "  We  had  got 
something  of  immense  value  but  did  not  know  it,  as  Mr. 
Warburton  knew  no  more  about  the  silk  trade  than  I  did. 
If  we  had  known,  I  have  a  strong  opinion  that  the  comb 
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would  have  paid  almost  from  the  first,  but  we  did  not  know 
the  then  value  of  the  yarn  it  produced."  On  another  occa- 
sion he  said:  "What  happened  was,  that  by  treating  this 
stuff  on  the  wool  principle  I  produced  something  entirely 
different.  Not  knowing  it,  I  produced  exactl}^  what  was 
wanted,  and  what  if  I  had  treated  on  the  silk  principle,  I 
should  never  have  obtained.  I  produced  a  continuous  sliver, 
and  that  continuous  sliver  was  worth  half  a  million  of  money 
or  more.  That  was  the  outcome  of  my  long  labors.  I  pro- 
duced what  I  was  not  seeking.  I  did  not  know  that  silk 
spinners  wanted  a  continuous  sliver,  but  I  got  it  without 
knowing  it." 

BUT   THE    SILK    COMB    WAS    NOT    PERFECT. 

The  later  invention  by  his  partner,  Warburton,  of  the 
intersecting  screw  gill,  by  use  of  which  spinners  could  get  at 
less  cost  almost  as  good  yarn  from  hand-dressed  silk  as  from 
the  comb,  considerably  impaired  its  value  and  necessitated 
still  further  effort  on  his  part  to  compete  successfully  with 
yarn  produced  by  the  new  method.  For  some  years  the  comb 
had  been  immensely  profitable,  but  when  the  spinner  secured 
a  level  yarn  out  of  hand-dressed  silk  and  this  screw  gill  — 
they  had  alwaj^s  been  able  to  get  a  cheaper  one  even  before 
its  invention  —  the  comb  became  obsolete  except  for  some 
special  purposes.  The  yarn  made  was  used  chiefly  for  mix- 
ing with  mohair,  which  was  done  on  a  large  scale,  and 
enabled  Lister  to  sell  for  twenty-three  shillings  a  pound  a 
product  made  from  waste  silk  purchased  at  prices  ranging 
from  sixpence  to  a  shilling  a  pound,  even  that  small  figure 
being  a  large  advance  over  the  halfpenny  he  paid  for  the 
bales  on  the  London  docks.  Much  to  his  humiliation  he 
himself  was  obliged,  after  the  screw  gill  was  adopted  by  the 
trade,  to  go  back  to  the  old  system  of  hand  dressing.  It  was 
not  until  1877  that  he  succeeded  in  perfecting  and  patenting 
his  self-acting  dressing  frame  which  superseded  and  replaced 
the  silk  comb,  and  produced  better  results  than  could  be 
secured  either  from  it  or  the  hand-dressed  silk  and  the 
screw  gill. 
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But  success  did  not  come  before  his  partner,  Warburton, 
believing  that  he  would  be  financially  ruined,  left  him  in 
1864.  Up  to  that  time  the  enormous  sum  of  £250,000 
out  of  the  X  360,000  contributed  to  the  concern,  much  of 
it  no  doubt  made  for  him  by  his  wool  comb,  had  been 
written  off  as  loss.  It  was  the  darkness  which  invariably 
precedes  the  dawn.  At  this  crisis  a  favorable  turn  in  tlie 
tide  of  his  affairs  occurred  and  fortune  smiled  upon  him. 
From  about  1865  to  1874  the  silk  comb  made  him  sufficient 
money  to  enable  him  to  rebuild,  on  a  much  larger  scale  and 
reequip  at  a  cost  of  more  than  £1,000,000,  Manningham 
Mills,  which  were  burned  in  1871,  and  in  addition  to  pay  a 
sum  of  X 20,000  towards  the  expenses  of  the  velvet  loom. 
Again  he  had  crossed  the  goal  of  his  ambition  and  great 
profits  rolled  into  the  coffers  of  his  mill.  While  he  had 
accomplished  this  for  himself,  he  had  also  greatly  benefited 
womankind  throughout  the  world  by  biinging  within  their 
purchasing  power  beautiful  fabrics  theretofore  beyond  their 
means. 

HE   RETURNS    TO    THE   VELVET    LOOM. 

Again  he  was  not  satisfied  to  rest  upon  his  two  great 
achievements,  and  again  did  he  set  for  himself  the  task 
which  the  panic  of  1857  had  compelled  him  to  lay  aside. 
His  ambition  led  him  from  the  spinning  to  the  weaving  of 
silk,  and  the  experiments  on  the  velvet  loom,  on  which  he 
had  spent  much  money  and  much  labor  for  three  years  prior 
to  1857,  and  which  had  resulted  in  failure,  were  beerun 
afresh. 

In  1868,  his  manager,  Mr.  Nussey,  while  traveling  in  Spain, 
happened  upon  a  velvet  loom,  patented  in  1858,  to  which  he 
called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Lister,  who  subsequently  bought 
it  for  X  2,000.  Here,  as  with  the  wool  comb  and  the  silk 
comb,  it  was  ignorance  of  the  attempts  in  England  —  where 
inventors  had  been  engaged  more  or  less  for  forty  years  in 
the  effort  to  produce  a  workable  loom  and  had  nothing  to 
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show  but  failures  ^— as  well  as  iu  continental  countries, 
which  led  him  to  make  a  purchase  which  he  himself  has  des- 
ignated as  foolish.  The  inventors  of  this  loom,  experienced 
hand-loom  weavers,  after  years  of  constant  application,  found 
themselves  reduced  to  their  last  penny  and  unable  to  turn 
from  their  loom  two  consecutive  pieces  of  velvet  of  equal 
qualit3\  Even  to  one  who  had  been  busy  for  twenty-five 
years  in  successfully  overcoming  mechanical  difficulties,  the 
problem  was  no  slight  one,  and  it  required  his  best  efforts. 
These  he  gave  in  the  same  unstinted  measure  as  of  yore,  for 
he  realized  what  the  stake  was  for  success. 

HE    WAS    ENGAGED    IN    A    RACE. 

While  he  was  engaged  on  the  loom  lie  accepted  an  invi- 
tation from  the  Glasgow  Philosophical  Society  to  deliver  a 
lecture  in  defence  of  the  patent  law,  which  was  at  that  time 
the  object  of  attack  in  Parliament.  The  law  had  been  likened 
by  its  opponents  to  a  race,  to  which  he  replied : 

Lord  Stanley  tells  you  that  it  is  a  race.  So  it  is,  and  I 
am  engaged  in  one  open  to  all  England.  You  may  join  in  it 
if  you  like.  Most  of  you,  though  philosophers,  know  some- 
thing about  the  Derby.  To  win  it  is  worth  four  or  five 
thousand  pounds.  But  my  race  has  been  going  for  fifty 
years,  and  many  of  the  riders  have  come  to  grief.  I  have 
been  in  the  saddle  since  1855,  or  some  fifteen  years.  My 
race,  my  patent  race,  is  worth  fifty  thousand  a  year  for  any 
one  that  can  win  it.  Yes,  it  is  worth  even  more  than  that. 
It  is  to  weave  velvet  by  power,  with  the  same  ease  and  almost 
as  cheaply  as  weaving  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth. 

THE   DIFFICULTIES    TO   BE   MASTERED. 

That  was  the  problem  confronting  him,  and  that,  the  prize 
in  store  for  the  fortunate  winner.  His  own  statement  is  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  overcoming 
great  mechanical  difficulties  as  it  was  to  master  annoying  and 
never  ending  matters  of  detail.  One  of  these  was  the  method 
of  sharpening  the  knife  needed  to  cut  apart  the  pile  fabrics 
which  had  been  woven  face  to  face.  This  had  been  one  of 
the  chief  difficulties,  and  a  solution  of  it  came  in  an  unex- 
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pected  way.  One  day,  while  contemplatively  smoking  a  cigar 
and  looking  out  the  window  watching  a  scissors  grinder,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  they  might  substitute  in  the  loom  for  the 
cumbrous  stones  used  in  sharpening  the  knives,  a  small  wheel 
like  the  orrinder's.  Thus  one  detail  after  another  was  so 
improved  that  within  five  years  from  the  date  of  his  speech 
to  the  Scotch  society,  he  and  Mr.  Reixach,  the  Spanish 
inventor,  had  won  the  race,  and  the  celebrated  Manningham 
plush  loom  was  the  result  of  their  joint  labors.  After  los- 
ing £29,000  in  their  eleven-year  struggle  with  the  loom, 
and  after  many  a  fall,  they  had,  as  Lord  INlasham  puts  it, 
"  got  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,"  where  they  have  re- 
mained to  this  day.  Within  two  years  the  losses  had  been 
recovered  and  X  10,000  in  addition,  a  bagatelle  when  com- 
pared with  the  income  of  the  mills  when  plush  became  king. 
Then  he  not  only  secured  his  prize  of  £50,000,  but  that  sum 
quadrupled  ;  for  the  profits  of  Manningham  for  several  years 
prior  to  incorporation  of  the  business  averaged  £200,000 
annually,  much  of  it  being  due  to  the  velvet  loom,  which,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  comb  and  self-acting  frame,  turned  the 
waste  silk  into  velvets,  silk  carpets,  imitation  seal  skin,  plush, 
velvet  ribbons,  and  many  other  fabrics  of  great  usefulness 
and  beauty.  The  richest  materials  could  be  made  from 
this  heretofore  worthless  stuff,  and  what  is  of  still  greater 
importance  their  cost,  which  before  that  had  limited  the  use 
of  silks  to  the  rich  and  the  nobility,  was  so  reduced  that 
they  entered  now  into  the  daily  life  of  vast  numbers  of 
people. 

THE   FIRST   INVENTOR    OF   THE   AIR    BRAKE. 

But  the  fertility  and  resourcefulness  of  the  man's  brain  is 
shown  by  one  achievement  outside  the  textile  industry, 
which  alone,  if  followed  up,  would  have  entitled  him  to  fame 
as  an  inventor.  In  the  minds  of  many  the  credit  for  the 
invention  of  the  air  brake  is  given  to  America,  and  the  name 
of  Westinghouse  is  inseparably  connected  with  it ;  but  in 
1848,  twenty-one  years  before  the  patent  for  the  brake  was 
taken  out  in  this  country,  the  same  invention  was  made  by 
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Mr,  Lister.  Attention  is  drawn  to  this  fact,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detracting  from  the  achievement  of  Mr.  Westing- 
house  or  of  intimating  that  he  secured  an  idea  from  the  Eng- 
lish patent  of  two  decades  earlier,  but  to  show  what  had 
actually  occurred  to  the  restless,  active  brain  of  this  Eng- 
lishman at  that  early  date.  Busy  with  other  problems  and 
absorbed  with  his  business  undertakings,  he  paid  no  attention 
to  the  development  of  his  brake  and  the  patent  had  expired 
when  the  Westinghouse  application  was  filed.  The  fact  is 
that  the  times  were  not  propitious  for  its  use  on  any  such 
extended  scale  as  to  offer  sufficient  pecuniary  rewards  to  its 
promoters.  The  day  of  railway  development  had  not  arrived 
and  need  for  such  safety  appliances,  now  rendered  necessary 
by  the  weight  and  speed  of  our  modern  trains,  was  not  felt 
to  be  imperative.  That  he  had  grasped  the  principles  and 
correctly  applied  them  can  be  seen  from  the  description  of 
its  operation  filed  by  him  with  his  application  for  the  patent. 
As  printed  in  an  engineering  magazine  for  1848,  it  reads  as 
follows : 

Railwa}'  brakes  —  Samuel  Cunliffe  Lister,  of  Manning- 
ham  Hall,  Bradford,  Gentleman,  for  improvements  in  stop- 
ping I'ailroad  trains  and  other  carriages  and  generally  when  a 
lifting  power  or  pressure  is  required.  Granted  January 
18th,  enrolled  July  18th,  1848.  In  this  railway  brake  the 
resisting  force  is  atmospheric  pressure,  or  the  pressure  of 
compressed  air,  bearing  against  the  brakes,  which  as  usual 
act  on  the  circumference  of  the  wheels. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  an  air-chamber  placed  below 
the  framing  of  the  carriage.  It  is  provided  with  a  piston  or 
pistons,  to  the  rods  of  which  are  attached  the  blocks,  bearing 
against  the  wheel.  The  air  is  condensed  into  the  air-chamber 
by  air  pumps,  worked  by  the  axles  of  the  carriages ;  and  by 
means  of  the  pistons  and  rods  the  pressure  is  communicated 
to  the  wheels. 

The  mode  to  be  adopted  when  the  brakes  are  required  to  be 
thrown  into  action  is  for  the  guard,  by  means  of  suitable  con- 
necting apparatus,  to  open  the  valves,  by  which  means  the 
atmospheric  air  will  be  admitted  to  the  pumps,  a  few  strokes 
of  which  will  then  so  compress  the  air  within  the  receiver  as 
to  press  the  brakes  against  the  wheels.  Similar  effects  are 
produced  by  making  the  pumps  act  as  exhausters  instead  of 
compressors." 
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This  description  is  scarcely  correct,  inasmuch  as  the  pat- 
ent describes  that  the  guard  must  only  open  the  valve  of 
the  air-chamber  into  which  the  air  has  been  compressed,  and 
pressure  is  instantly  put  upon  all  of  the  wheels.  This  patent, 
valuable  as  it  might  have  become  before  its  expiration,  Lord 
Masham  tells  us  he  had  forgotten  until  it  was  called  to  his 
attention  by  a  friend  who  searched  the  records  of  the  English 
Patent  Office  in  preparing  for  a  patent  case. 

A   GREAT   LAND    OWNER. 

In  1883,  when  the  earning  capacity  of  Lister's  mills  was 
tremendous  and  his  accumulations  of  years  of  success  had 
made  him  a  very  rich  man,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
ownership  of  an  estate  fitting  his  station  and  ability  to  main- 
tain. In  that  year  he  [)urchased  Swinton  Park  containing 
•22,000  acres,  for  which  lie  paid  £400,000,  exclusive  ofX  57,000 
for  the  timber.  Four  years  later,  the  adjoining  estate  of  .ler- 
vaulx,  containing  10,000  acres  and  costing  him  X 330,000, 
came  into  his  possession,  the  two  making  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  expensive  estates  in  Northern  England.  These 
holdings  were  later  increased  by  the  addition  of  Middleham 
Castle  with  3,000  acres,  purchased  at  a  cost  of  £70,000,  and 
finally  in  1891,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  he  bought  the  Ackton 
Colliery  property  of  1,217  acres  for  £192,000.  One  pit  he 
operated  himself,  and  with  such  characteristic  energy  did  he 
enter  upon  the  new  undertaking  that  he  increased  the  output 
of  200  tons  to  3,000  tons  per  day. 

THE    INCORPORATION   OF   MANNINGHAM   :\nLLS. 

With  his  advancing  age  and  so  many  new  interests  to 
demand  his  attention,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  shift  the 
burden  of  Manningham  Mills  to  other  shoulders,  and  in  1889 
it  was  decided  to  form  a  limited  liability  company,  a  decision 
which  he  lived  to  regret.  The  mills  were  so  extensive  that 
one  had  to  traverse  a  mile  to  walk  around  them.  They  were 
erected  at  a  cost  of  £1,000,000,  and  five  thousand  operatives 
were  on  the  pay-roll.  The  capital  of  the  corporation  was 
placed  at  £1,950,000,  one-half  of  which  he  retained.     On  the 
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formation  of  the  Company  he  was  chosen  chairman  and  in 
the  interval  since  that  elate  he  was  usually  in  the  chair  at  the 
annual  meeting.  Now  for  the  first  time  authoritative  state- 
ments of  the  earnings  of  the  mill,  of  which  he  was  sole  owner, 
were  made.  The  certificates  of  the  examining  accountants 
showed  that  the  annual  average  profits  for  the  preceding  five 
years  had  been  ^196,494,  for  the  preceding  three  years 
.£198,697,  and  the  immediately  preceding  year  £200,123.  In 
1878  the  employees  numbered  1,848;  in  1889,  4,894.  Such 
profits,  if  continued,  indicated  earning  capacity  sufficient  to 
pay  14  per  cent  on  the  ordinary  shares.  But  not  to  make  the 
outlook  too  rosy,  this  warning  statement  was  issued  in  the 
prospectus,  and  well  that  it  was  : 

The  directors  think  it  their  duty  to  point  out  that  during 
a  portion  of  the  period  to  which  the  above  average  state- 
ments refer,  the  conditions  under  which  the  business  of 
Lister  &  Company  was  carried  on  were  very  favorable,  and  it 
would  therefore  be  unjust  to  allow  intending  investors  to  form 
a  judgment  exclusively  on  past  results  without  calling  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  fiuctuations  do  and  must  always 
occur  in  all  commercial  undertakings. 

So  eager  were  the  people  to  share  in  these  profits  that  in 
one  day  eleven  thousand  applicants  subscribed  £8,000,000 
when  only  £1,000,000  were  wanted,  and  this  at  a  premium 
of  10  per  cent.  The  publication  of  the  earnings  of  the  mills 
stimulated  competition  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States. 

MISFORTUNES    FOLLOWED    INCORPORATION. 

Scarcely  had  the  Company  been  formed  before  it  began  to 
experience  misfortune  after  misfortune.  In  1889  the  slack- 
ness of  trade,  the  breaking  of  a  fly-wheel  at  a  cost  of 
£20,000,  and  a  fire  in  one  of  the  sheds  were  factors  in  caus- 
ing a  reduction  of  the  dividend  to  10  per  cent.  The  follow- 
ing year,  ending  with  November,  1890,  there  was  one  of  the 
largest  turnovers  in  the  history  of  the  mill,  but  the  profits 
fell  to  £136,500,  out  of  which  a  7  per  cent  dividend  was 
declared.  In  October,  1890,  the  McKinley  act  went  into 
effect,    and    soon    thereafter    a    reduction    in     wages    was 
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announced,  causing  a  strike  which  lasted  nineteen  weeks. 
At  the  annual  meeting  in  1892  the  dividend  was  reduced  to 
5  per  cent,  and  in  the  next  year  a  surplus  of  only  <£  2,000 
was  shown  on  the  business  of  1892.  Lord  Mashani  declared 
that  the  corporation  had  lost  .£300,000  due  to  the  customs  of 
the  United  States.  Between  1890  and  1892  the  total  sales 
had  declined,  due  partly  to  a  turning  of  fashion  from  plush 
and  velvet,  from  ^1,500,000  to  £654,000.  The  effect  of  the 
tariff  of  1890  and  the  change  in  fashion  is  reflected  in  the 
sales  to  New  York  alone,  which  had  shrunk  from  £280,000  to 
£21,000,  while  the  exports  of  silk  goods,  seals,  plushes,  etc., 
from  Bradford  to  the  United  States  declined  from  £379,866 
in  1890  to  £37,571  two  years  later.  In  the  same  time  the 
employees  had  decreased  from  4,857  to  3,740.  At  no  time 
since  th'e  incorporation  have  the  profits  been  much  above  half 
the  average  3'early  net  earnings  for  the  five  years  previous. 
In  only  two  years  since  1898  have  they  been  in  excess  of 
£100,000,  and  within  that  period  the  dividends  have  ranged 
from  2^  to  5  per  cent  annually.  Lord  Masham  had  no 
patience  with  those  Avho  argued  that  Manningham  had  pros- 
pered under  free  trade.  He  supported  Mr.  Chamberlain  in 
his  statement  that  the  British  silk  trade  is  a  decaying  indus- 
try, and  on  more  than  one  occasion  declared  that  Manning- 
ham  had  prospered  because  of  the  power  of  the  inventor  and 
the  technical  education  which  he  himself  had  gained  at  a 
cost  of  £500,000. 

HIS    PART   IN    PUBLIC    AFFAIRS. 

During  the  early  years  of  his  business  life,  Mr.  Lister  took 
but  small  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  his  city,  few  men  of  his 
importance  taking  less.  He  was  long  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  where  his  opinions  on  patent  law,  in 
which  he  had  wide  experience,  were  held  in  high  regard,  and 
yet  he  was  known,  and  but  slightly,  by  only  a  few  business 
men  of  the  city.  He  lived  in  seclusion  while  at  work  within 
the  four  walls  of  his  mill ;  while  at  leisure,  within  his  home, 
for  he  was  a  domestic  man.  For  forty  years  he  devoted  him- 
self so  assiduously  to  his  work  and  the  many  problems  he 
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was  trying  to  solve  that  he  knew  little  of  affairs  about  him. 
For  twenty  of  those  years  he  was  not  in  his  bed  after  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  not  infrequently  he  was  at  his  mill 
long  in  advance  of  his  employees.  It  was  as  though  he  lived 
in  a  world  apart.  In  after  years  he  recognized  his  lack  of 
participation  in  affairs  and  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  the 
feeling  that  he  had  not  done  his  full  duty  toward  his  city 
and  his  fellow  citizens.  He  consoled  himself  with  the 
thought,  and  offered  it  as  an  excuse,  that  perhaps  he  had 
accomplished  more  for  Bradford  and  served  her  better  in  his 
chosen  way  than  if  he  had  attempted  to  imitate  those  in  pub- 
lic life  and  had  failed. 

LISTER   PARK. 

When  in  1870  he  removed  from  Manningham  Park,  his 
residence  since  1853,  he  offered  to  sell  to  the  city  of  Brad- 
ford the  land  for  a  public  park.  The  price  asked  was 
£40,000,  at  least  £20,000  less  than  its  value  if  sold  as  a 
whole,  and  certainly  double  that  sum  if  sold  in  building- 
sites.  The  offer  was  speedily  accepted  and  the  park  was 
named  Lister  in  his  honor.  Shortly  thereafter  it  was  felt 
that  sufficient  recognition  of  his  services  to  Bradford  had 
not  been  made  by  the  people  in  only  giving  to  the  park  his 
name,  and  five  years  later  the  movement  was  started  to  still 
further  acknowledge  the  city's  debt  by  erecting  a  statue  of 
him  in  the  park.  This  culminated  in  its  unveiling  with 
elaborate    ceremonies   in    May,    1875. 

THE  CARTWRIGHT  MEMORIAL  HALL. 

Lord  Masham  still  further  enriched  Bradford,  when  in 
May,  1898,  he  intimated  his  willingness  to  contribute  £30,000 
or  X40,000  to  erect  a  building  in  Lister  Park  to  commemorate 
Cartwright's  services  to  England  by  his  invention  of  the 
power  loom  and  wool  comb.  The  latter's  fame  he  felt  was 
not  sufficiently  known  in  his  own  ungrateful  country.  Until 
five  years  before  this  offer  was  made  he  himself  was  of  the 
opinion  that  to  Donisthorpe  the  honor  of  inventing  the  wool 
comb  had  belonged,  a  belief  which  caused  him  in  1875  to 
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present  a  bust  of  Donisthorpe  to  his  widow  and  place  another 
at  the  entrance  of  Manniugham  Mills.  He  thought  England 
had  neglected  to  honor  one  of  her  greatest  sons,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  show  his  own  gratitude  and  give  tardy  credit  and 
recognition  to  the  real  inventor  of  the  machines  which  had 
not  only  greatly  advanced  Bradford's  prosperity,  but  had 
been  the  direct  means  of  developing,  to  its  large  proportions, 
the  Australian  wool  industry.  The  city's  population  had 
grown  from  67,000  in  1847  to  considerably  more  than 
200,000  in  1900 ;  at  the  same  time  the  production  of  the 
Australian  Colonies  had  grown  within  the  same  period  from 
the  insignificant  total  of  16,226,400  pounds  in  1843  to 
the  huge  amount  of  550,000,000  pounds  in  1900.  At  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone,  May  25,  1900,  Lord  Masham 
declared  that  but  for  the  power  loom  and  wool-combing 
machine  there  would  have  been  no  city  of  Bradford  at 
all,  and  no  need  for  an  art  gallery,  for  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  city  cattle  and  sheep  would  have  continued  to 
graze  peacefully  as  they  did  in  Cartwright's  time.  The  hall 
was  dedicated  April  13,  1904,  and  in  these  ceremonies  also 
the  venerable  peer  took  a  part.  The  cost  of  this  stately 
memorial  was  much  in  excess  of  the  original  offer  and  he 
increased  his  gift  to  £47,500.  No  doubt  in  appreciation 
of  his  liberality  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  presented  to 
him  in  1898,  he  being  the  second  of  four  on  whom  the  honor 
has  been  bestowed  —  a  small  but  worthy  company. 

HIS   PART   IN    POLITICS   AND.  HIS   POLITICAL   FAITH. 

In  politics  Mr.  Lister  started  out  in  life  as  a  Liberal,  his 
father  having  been  one  of  the  Liberal  members  elected  from 
Bradford  in  1832,  and  his  brother  being  chosen  by  the  same 
party  in  1841,  but  dying  before  he  could  take  his  seat.  Later 
he  about-faced  in  his  views  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
was  a  Conservative.  Between  1874,  when  he  supported  the 
Liberal  candidates,  and  1880,  when  he  himself  was  a  Con- 
servative candidate  in  opposition  to  the  same  men  he  had 
helped  to  elect  six  years  earlier,  a  change  in  his  opinions 
occurred.     About   that  time  there  was  a  very  considerable 
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agitation  for  retaliatory  tariffs  and  for  a  reversal  of  the 
Cobden  principle  of  free  trade,  and  he  became  a  convert  to 
the  fair  trade  cause.  In  that  campaign  he  announced  himself 
a  protectionist  within  certain  bounds,  but  opposed  to  a  duty 
on  corn.  In  1879,  noticing  that  the  editor  of  the  "  Monetary 
Gazette "  was  advocating  retaliatory  treatment  for  those 
countries  enacting  tariff  laws,  he  wrote  him  thus  :  "  I  am  an 
old  man  now,  but  am  prepared  to  devote  my  life  to  the  sub- 
ject and  will  support  you  financially  to  the  extent  of 
£5,000." 

A   PIONEER    FISCAL    REFORMER. 

In  1885,  his  views  having  become  more  definite  and  pro- 
nounced, he  was  elected  president  of  the  National  Fair  Trade 
League,  formed  to  promote  the  enactment  of  retaliatory 
tariffs,  and  he  was  again,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  a  can- 
didate for  Parliament,  this  time  from  the  Skipton  Division. 
The  good  fortune  which  attended  his  father  and  brother  in 
politics  was  not  shared  by  him  in  either  of  his  contests,  and 
he  never  made  a  further  effort.  These  rebuffs  and  disap- 
pointments —  for  such  they  must  have  been  regarded  by  him 
—  produced  the  same  effects  that  the  facing  of  seemingly 
insurmountable  mechanical  problems  did :  they  increased  his 
ardor  and  devotion  to  the  cause,  which  continued  as  long  as 
life  lasted.  Immediately,  he  became  an  apostle  of  tariff 
reform,  the  leader  of  a  militant  body  of  fiscal  reformers  who 
have  been  busy  ever  since  with  voice  and  pen  in  the  diffusion 
of  their  ideas. 

He  early  saw  the  great  difficulty  his  cause  would  encounter 
in  the  Empire's  inability  at  the  present,  at  least,  to  furnish 
sufficient  foodstuffs  for  the  people ;  and  it  was  partly  due  to 
the  fear  of  the  workingmen,  that  prices  for  foods  would  be 
increased,  that  the  cause  for  which  he  labored  so  assiduously 
and  unstintedly  was  defeated  so  decisively  at  the  late  elec- 
tions. Had  the  Empire  been  a  self-sufficing  one  and  had  the 
program  not  included  corn  duties,  notwithstanding  all  the 
other  difficulties  under  which  the  Conservative  party  stag- 
gered, a  different  result  might  have  been  recorded. 
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He  espoused  the  cause  long  before  Mr.  Chamberlain 
became  a  convert  to  his  theories  and  program,  for  many  years 
ago  he  outlined  a  scheme  of  a  confederation,  commercial  and 
political,  between  England  and  her  colonies.  He  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  who  blazed  the  way  for  the  hosts  who  now 
acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  then  despised  and  ridiculed 
proposals.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  preferential  treat- 
ment for  the  colonies  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  compet- 
ing products  from  other  countries.  On  the  platform  when 
able,  in  the  press,  in  magazines,  and  in  pamphlets,  he  was 
constantly  employed  in  advancing  arguments  in  favor  of 
what  he  called  his  little  hobby.  Within  a  month  of  his  death 
letters  from  him  on  the  fiscal  controversy,  then  waging  in 
Great  Britain,  were  printed  in  the  "  London  Times  "  and  the 
"•  Yorkshire  Post ; "  and  his  last  public  message,  sent  to  a 
political  meeting  held  in  Masham  in  behalf  of  the  Conserva- 
tive cause,  urged  the  electors  to  stand  firm  for  the  tariff 
reform  candidate  who  represented  the  cause  in  which  he 
himself  had  been  a  leader.  He  lived  long  enough  to  see 
what  was  once  regarded  as  a  forlorn  hope  —  the  ideas  he  had 
advocated  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  —  if  not  adopted  as  the 
nation's  policy,  at  least  accepted  as  a  political  tenet  by  great 
numbers  of  a  party  and  accorded  a  place  in  the  practical 
politics  of  the  country. 

HONORS   AWARDED   HIM. 

The  services  of  Mr.  Lister  to  industry  and  consequently 
to  his  country  did  not  go  unrecognized  until  his  death.  The 
University  of  Leeds  conferred  the  Doctorate  of  Laws  upon 
him,  including  hira  in  the  first  list  of  distinguished  men 
whom  it  honored. 

In  1886  there  Ciime  to  him  unsolicited  one  of  the  greatest 
honors  of  his  life,  an  honor  open  to  all  Europe,  the  bestowal 
by  the  Society  of  Arts  of  the  Albert  Medal,  conferred  only 
on  those  who  have  made  some  notable  contribution  to  the 
advancement  of  the  arts,  industry,  or  commerce.  The 
recipient  is  that  person  of  any  nationality  in  the  world  who,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  council  of  the  society,  has  rendered  the 
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most  eminent  service  of  that  kind.  It  was  given  to  him  for 
what  he  had  done  for  "  the  textile  industries,  especially  by 
the  substitution  of  mechanical  wool  ■  combing  for  hand 
combing,  and  by  the  introduction  and  development  of  a  new 
industry  —  the  utilization  of  silk  waste." 

In  1887  he  was  appointed  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  and 
in  the  same  year  he  was  offered  a  baronetcy,  but  declined  the 
honor.  Four  years  later,  in  the  list  of  the  Queen's  birthday 
honors,  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  and  became  the  first 
Baron  Masham,  Swinton  Park,  Masham,  Yorkshire.  At  this 
princely  estate  he  sustained  the  dignity  of  his  new  honor 
and  spent  the  eventide  of  his  long,  eventful  life,  not  in  idle- 
ness, but  busy  with  problems,  the  solution  of  which  would 
benefit  industry  and  mankind. 

HIS   TIRELESS    ACTIVITY. 

Neither  age,  nor  money,  nor  honors  completely  satisfied 
him,  or  caused  him  to  change  the  habits  of  industry  formed 
in  early  life.  He  was  possessed  of  that  divine  discontent 
which  causes  a  man  to  make  greatest  use  of  his  talents  and 
strive  constantly  for  better  things.  The  winning,  in  middle 
life,  of  sufficiently  large  sums  of  money  to  keep  hito  in 
afduence,  did  not  stifle  his  ambition  or  lure  him  from  still 
further  endeavor.  When,  with  advancing  years,  it  became 
necessary  to  lay  aside  some  of  the  responsibilities  of  business, 
even  then  idleness  was  not  permitted  to  dominate  his  life. 

Nor  were  his  powers  dimmed  by  time.  A  conspicuous 
evidence  of  his  mental  activity  at  ninety  years  of  age  was  the 
publication  only  a  few  months  before  his  death  of  his  book, 
"  Lord  Masham's  Inventions,"  from  which  are  taken  many  of 
the  facts  appearing  in  the  foregoing  pages.  In  it  are  set 
down,  in  an  authoritative  way,  his  own  statement  of  his 
inventions,  his  legal  contests,  and  the  specifications  of  his 
more  important  inventions  ;  and  a  most  interesting  story  it 
is  that  he  has  unfolded,  a  remarkable  piece  of  work  by  a 
remarkable  man,  at  an  unusual  age. 

Unfortunately  there  appear  too  plainly  evidences  of  former 
controversies,  encounters  leaving  lasting  scars  which  neither 
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time  nor  death  could  remove.  Evidently  he  was  a  good 
hater,  for  when  discussing  the  claims  put  forth  by  Sir  Isaac 
Holden  to  a  share  in  the  square  motion  invention,  he 
shows  his  impatience  with  his  former  partner  and  exhibits 
the  rancor  and  animosities  of  by-gone  days.  The  lapse 
of  time  did  not  sweeten  his  temper  or  soften  his  feelings 
toward  the  man  whose  claim  he  reg^arded  as  charcrinsf  him 
with  fraud  to  his  "  everlasting  disgrace."  He  not  only  denies 
Holden's  right  to  any  share  in  the  honor  of  the  invention,  but 
he  pursues  him  further  and  refers  to  him  in  contemptuous 
terms  as  inventor  and  manufacturer.  His  friends  must  regret 
that  after  putting  on  record  his  evidence  in  the  dispute,  the 
case  was  not  closed.  The  controversy  was  waged  between 
the  two  during  life,  and  the  death  of  the  one  disputant  should 
have  compelled  observance  of  the  old  maxim,  "  de  mortuis 
nil  nisi  bonum.^'  He  was  willing  to  give  honor  to  those 
to  whom  he  thought  honor  was  due.  To  Cartwright  and 
Donisthorpe,  to  Warburton  and  Reixach,  he  has  put  on 
record  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness ;  ])ut  for  Holden  he 
has  no  word  of  praise  or  commendation. 

In  1900,  in  speaking  to  the  British  association,  whose 
members  were  entertained  at  luncheon  at  Swinton,  he  called 
attention  to  a  paper  he  had  read  to  the  association  in  1873, 
in  which  he  had  forecasted  the  production  of  artificial  silk  by 
joint  chemical  and  mechanical  means,  which  Chardonet 
accomplished  thirteen  years  later.  At  eighty-five  he  was 
attempting  to  "  win "  coal  by  mechanical  means,  a  task  of 
enormous  difficulties,  and  only  a  few  months  before  his  death 
he  announced  to  the  world  a  method  of  compressing  corn, 
with  the  object  of  providing  in  times  of  peace  for  the  storage 
of  food  against  any  emergency,  a  process  he  did  not  seek  to 
patent,  but  simply  to  prevent  any  one  else  from  doing. 

SOME    OP    HIS    PERSONAL    CHARACTERISTICS. 

Samuel  Cunliffe  Lister  was  a  man  with  traits  of  character 
strongly  developed.  He  had  iron  nerves ;  he  was  of  abstemi- 
ous habits,  and  fond  of  outdoor  exercises  and  field  sports. 
He  found  joy  in  his  work,  as  President   Eliot  has  happily 
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expressed  it.  Obstacles  were  simply  a  stimulus  to  greater 
endeavor,  and  to  triumph  over  them  was  compensation 
enough  for  years  of  sustained  effort.  He  possessed  unquench- 
able enthusiasm  and  tremendous  energy.  When  once  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  achieve  a  given  object  that  object  was 
to  him  the  only  thing  in  the  world  worth  living  for  ;  for  the 
time  being  it  was  a  mania  with  him,  whether  it  was  a 
machine  which  was  occupying  his  attention  or  his  fad  of 
fiscal  reform.  He  was  the  most  prolific  inventor  England 
has  produced,  one  hundred  and  seven  patents  standing  in  his 
name  in  1889.  The  first  one  was  taken  when  he  was  but 
twenty-seven  years  old,  and  his  last  invention  could  have 
been  patented  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

Unlike  the  usual  dreamy,  visionary  inventor,  innocent  of 
all  knowledge  of  business  affairs.  Lord  Masham  combined 
with  his  inventive  skill  business  ability  of  a  high  order.  For 
more  than  sixty  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  Manningham 
Mills  and  under  his  guidance  they  weathered  depressions 
and  panics  until  they  became  the  largest  silk  mills  in  Europe, 
if  not  in  the  world.  Enterprising,  daring,  never  willing  to 
acknowledge  defeat,  possessed  of  an  alert  intellect,  good 
judgment  and  administrative  ability,  he  was  a  veritable 
Napoleon  of  industry  whose  star  never  set. 

He  was  the  last  connecting  link  between  the  present  and 
the  past  of  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago.  His  life,  busy, 
checquered,  and  strenuous  as  it  was,  was  long  enough  to 
witness  the  marvelous  impulse  given  to  industry  in  the  sup- 
planting of  the  household  by  the  factory  system  and  its  sub- 
sequent wonderful  development.  And  of  it  he  could  truly 
say,  "  All  of  this  I  saw  and  part  of  this  I  was."  His  life  was 
synchronous  with  changes  which  revolutionized  the  textile 
industry,  and  for  much  of  the  great  change  his  discoveries, 
the  perfecting  of  machinery  under  the  touch  of  his  brain  and 
hand,  were  responsible.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual  endowment, 
exceptional  application,  superlative  perseverance,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  win  in  the  face  of  difficulties  so  great  as  to  be 
considered  insurmountable  by  one  less  courageous  and  indom- 
itable. 
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His  was  a  life  full,  rounded,  and  complete.  His  niche  in 
the  inventors'  hall  of  fame  is  secure,  with  achievements  to 
his  credit  of  which  any  man  might  well  feel  proud.  With 
his  work  as  an  inventor  acknowledged  by  the  bestowal  of  the 
Albert  Medal ;  with  his  eminent  services  to  industry  and  the 
welfare  of  the  people  rewarded  by  his  sovereign  in  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  peerage  ;  with  his  philanthropy  to  the  citizens 
of  Bradford  and  his  labors  for  that  city  perpetuated  by  a 
park  named  in  his  honor  and  a  statue  erected  in  his  life- 
time, he  received  more  generous  recognition  than  is  usually 
accorded  to  inventor  or  to  man,  a  recognition  which  brought 
him  intense  satisfaction  and  of  which  he  not  infrequently 
spoke. 

One  seeking  his  monument  must  look,  however,  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  factory  he  constructed  and  beyond  his  city.  Not 
alone  in  Bradford  but  throughout  the  civilized  world  can  be 
seen  the  results  of  his  inventions.  He  needed  no  bronze  or 
granite,  no  memorial  hall  or  even  Manningham  Mills  to  per- 
petuate his  memory.  That  will  survive  so  long  as  the 
worsted  and  the  silk  industries  continue  in  their  mission  of 
furnishing  fabrics  for  the  people  of  the  world. 

AN   ESTI]\rATE   OF     HIM   AS    AN    INVENTOR. 

And  what  of  his  position  in  the  world  of  invention  ?  Crit- 
ics may  declare  he  lacked  creative,  originating  genius  and 
that  he  merely  utilized  the  ideas  and  work  of  others.  He, 
himself,  has  disclaimed  originality  and  in  earlier  years  referred 
slightingly  to  mere  first  conceptions.  On  another  occasion, 
he  acknowledged  no  one  had  benefited  more  than  he  hy  per- 
fecting other  men's  work.  But  where  others  fell  short,  he, 
in  the  expressive  language  of  the  street,  "made  good;"  he 
carried  to  perfection  what  others  had  failed  to  accomplish 
after  years  of  effort.  As  the  Bradford  Observer  says : 
"  With  all  due  modesty  he  might  have  claimed  that,  even 
assuming  lack  of  a  fountain  of  inspired  ideas,  he  had  gifts  as 
useful  and  almost  as  infrequent.  He  knew  the  direction  in 
which  inspired  ideas  were  wanted  :  he  recognized  those  ideas 
when  he  saw  them  ;  and  he  very  readily  received  and  nour- 
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ished  into  a  vigorous  maturity  those  which  under  other  hands 
would  have  gone  back  to  oblivion."  If  to  Watt,  who  did  not 
originate  the  idea  of  the  steam-engine :  if  to  Stephenson, 
who  did  not  first  conceive  the  notion  of  the  locomotive, 
credit  is  to  be  given  for  making  them  useful  and  practical, 
then  to  Lord  Masham  must  be  awarded  equal  credit  for  mak- 
ing commercially  valuable  and  usable  the  wool  comb,  the 
silk  comb,  and  the  velvet  loom. 

His  life  as  an  inventor  was  one  of  persistent  effort. 
Undismayed  by  the  countless  obstacles  he  encountered ; 
never  daunted,  ever  hopeful,  possessing  money  and  spending 
it  lavishly  in  the  search  for  the  inventions  for  which  he  was 
working,  he  retired  from  the  field  like  a  triumphant  com- 
mander with  the  full  consciousness  of  having  accomplished 
more  for  the  worsted  and  silk  industries,  not  only  of  Great 
Britain,  but  of  the  world,  than  any  other  Briton  or  any  other 
man  of  whatever  nationality  in  any  age.  He  was  a  great 
captain  of  industry  —  one  of  the  remarkable  men  of  a  century 
that  produced  remarkable  men.  He  filled  a  large  space  in 
the.  industrial  life  of  industrial  Britain,  and  the  world  is  the 
richer  because  of  his  life.  He  died  full  of  years  and  honors, 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  men  who  rose  to  importance 
in  the  capital  of  the  worsted  industry,  the  most  eminent 
of    Bradford's  sons,  —  the    district's    first    citizen. 

J.  B.  McP. 
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( Address  of  Ml- .  William,  Whitman  before  the  Worsted  Spinners'  Association 
of  Philadelphia,  Thursday,  April  IS,  1907.) 

When  your  Executive  Committee  honored  me  with  an 
invitation  to  become  your  guest  at  this,  your  fourth  annual 
banquet,  and  to  join  you  in  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  beginning  of  the  wool  combing  industry  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  it  did  not  seem  possible,  in  view  of  my  many 
engagements,  for  me  to  accept  it.  The  memories,  however, 
of  the  close  personal  and  official  affiliations  with  the  members 
of  your  organization,  my  business  relations  with  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia,  and  my  valued 
acquaintance  with  so  many  representative  men  of  your  city, 
who  have  adorned  their  day  and  generation  during  the  past 
thirty  years,  induced  me  to  secure  releases  from  some  of  the 
engagements  that  I  might  be  with  you  to-night. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here.  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  your  great  branch  of  the  woolen  industr}-,  and  upon 
the  favorable  outlook  for  the  future.  In  behalf  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  I  desire  to 
testify  to  the  hearty  coiiperation  and  faithful  work  of  its 
Philadelphia  members.  In  this  connection,  no  one  deserves 
a  higher  tribute  than  does  your  president  for  his  intelligent 
and  efficient  service  as  a  member,  as  president,  vice-president, 
and  a  worker  in  the  Association  I  represent.  We  have  borne 
together  the  brunt  of  many  a  battle,  and  these  occasional  meet- 
ings begin  to  assume  the  character  of  war  veterans'  reunions. 

My  first  visit  to  this  city  in  a  representative  character  was 
on  a  memorable  occasion.  Permit  me  to  say  a  few  words 
in  reference  to  it.  On  the  12th  of  November,  1879,  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  this  city,  just  fourteen  years  after  its  fii-st  annual 
meeting,  which  also  was  held  in  this  city.  On  the  evening  of 
that  day  the  wool  manufacturers  and  wool  merchants  of  Phila- 
delphia tendered  a  dinner  to  the  members  of  the  Association 
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at  the  Continental  Hotel.  It  was  a  sumptuous  banquet,  was 
largely  attended,  and  the  speaking  was  of  an  exceptionally 
high  order.  Mr,  Thomas  Dolan  of  this  city,  then  engaged  in 
the  wool  manufacture,  presided.  Speeches  were  made  by  the 
Hon.  Rufus  S.  Frost,  at  that  time  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  Mr.  William  C.  McKean, 
manager  and  editor  of  the  "Public  Ledger,"  Hon.  Thomas 
F.  Bayard,  Senator  from  Delaware,  Hon.  E.  R.  Mudge,  one  of 
the  leading  merchants  of  Boston,  Hon.  William  D.  Kelley, 
Philadelphia  representative  in  Congress,  and  Mr.  James 
Dobson,  a  large  wool  manufacturer  in  this  city.  At  the  close 
of  Mr.  Dobson's  speech  I  was  called  upon  to  address  the 
assembly.  It  was  my  first  effort  at  speech  making  in  public. 
I  have  recently  re-read  that  address,  made  more  than  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  and  while  conscious  of  its  imperfections,  it 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  predictions  then  made  by  me, 
which  were  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  more  distinguished 
speakers,  have  been  so  completely  fulfilled.  The  future  was 
far  fuller  of  promise  than  any  of  us  at  that  time  dreamed. 

I  adhere  to-day  as  firml}^  as  I  did  then  to  all  the  essential 
principles  and  policies  of  the  great  leaders  of  economic 
thought  in  Pennsylvania.  In  a  speech  prepared  fur  the 
same  occasion,  the  first  secretary  of  our  Association,  Dr.  John 
L.  Hayes,  paid  a  high  tribute  to  those  "  thinkers  and  teachers 
who  comprise  what  was  known  as  '  the  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Political  Economy,'  whose  doctrines,  forming  the  key-stone 
of  our  industrial  arch,  so  well  justify  the  proud  denomination 
which  your  State  bears."  Among  the  great  and  honored 
names  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hayes,  after  the  illustrious  Henry 
C.  Carey,  none  shines  with  a  brighter  luster  than  that  of 
William  D.  Kelley.  In  many  parts  of  our  country  at  that 
time  his  genius,  services,  and  talents  were  not  appreciated, 
but  the  great  industrial  development  of  the  past  thirty  years, 
which  he  clearly  foresaw  would  follow  as  the  result  of  the 
policy  of  protection,  has  changed  old  opponents  to  friends 
and  won  for  him  universal  admiration  and  respect.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  honored  with  his  friendship. 

To  the  brilliant  galaxy  of  names  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hayes 
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I  would  add,  and  place  in  the  front  rank,  the  first  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  Mr. 
Erastus  B.  Bigelow,  and  the  first  secretary  of  the  same  As- 
sociation, Dr.  John  Lord  Hayes.  In  a  sense,  I  was  the  pupil 
of  Dr.  Hayes,  and  whatever  I  may  have  accomplished  in  the 
realm  of  economic  thought  and  work  is  due  to  the  inspiration 
of  his  teaching.  Mr.  Bigelow's  great  work  in  connection 
with  the  woolen  industry  was  in  establishing^  harmonious 
relations  between  the  grower  and  the  manufacturer.  It  is  to 
him  that  we  are  most  indebted  for  the  great  bulwark  of 
defence  we  have  to-day  against  vicious  legislation. 

The  wisdom  of  a  policy  can  best  be  judged  by  its  fruits. 
The  beneficent  results  of  our  national  economic  policy,  so 
eloquently  advocated  by  the  men  to  whom  I  have  referred, 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  wonderful  development  of  our  national 
resources.  Under  it  our  country  has  attained  the  most 
commanding  position  among  the  nations  in  manufactures, 
agriculture,  mining,  and  commerce.  This  industrial  and 
commercial  supremacy  has  been  secured  under  a  national 
economic  policy  of  which  the  founders  of  the  Association 
which  I  represent  were  early  and  strenuous  advocates,  and  to 
which  their  successors  have  steadfastly  adhered.  Permit  me 
to  make  a  brief  declaration  of  this  policy: 

"  We  believe  in  the  policy  of  protection  to  American  indus- 
tries. We  favor  tariff  revisioi;i  when  it  shall  be  required  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  American  people.  We  believe 
that  the  economic  policy  of  this  country  should  be  governed 
by  the  interests  of  its  productive  industries,  which  give  to 
the  country  its  wealth,  to  its  labor  remunerative  wages,  and 
to  its  people  the  comforts  of  life.  Commercial  and  general 
prosperity  must  inevitably  accompany  prosperous  agriculture, 
mining,  and  manufactures.  The  unexampled  prosperous  con- 
ditions in  these  three  great  productive  industries  and  in 
commerce  now  existing  in  the  United  States  render  immedi- 
ate tariff  revision  inadvisable.  We  are  opposed  to  all  com- 
mercial or  so-called  reciprocity  treaties  that  make  special 
concessions  to  favored  countries.  We  are  opposed  to  any 
dual  tariff  except   such  as  is  defined  in  the  McKinley  and 
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Dingley  tariffs  and  which  was  outlined  by  the  Hon.  J.  G. 
Cannon  in  his  address  in  Washington  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1907." 

We  demand  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  customs  laws. 
We  do  so  without  any  spirit  of  antagonism  to  importers.  We 
claim  that  importers  of  foreign  merchandise,  whether  Ameri- 
cans or  foreigners,  and  exporters  of  foreign  merchandise  from 
all  covmtries  to  this  country  shall  be  treated  alike  under  our 
customs  laws  and  pay  the  full  duties  imposed  by  those  laws. 
We  demand  that  the  administrative  customs  laws  shall  be 
such  as  to  safeguard  the  honest  importer,  the  American  manu- 
facturer and  the  Government.  We  demand  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  laws  shall  be  so  fearless  and  capable  as  not  to 
admit  of  favoritism,  fraud  or  undervaluation.  If  a  railroad 
rebate  is  inimical  to  the  public  interest,  how  much  greater 
would  be  the  danger  to  the  public  interest  if  any  of  the  safe- 
guards to  which  I  have  alluded  should  be  modified  or  re- 
moved ? 

In  my  opinion,  the  great  majority  of  the  men  to  whom  is 
entrusted  the  management  of  ]Massachusetts'  industries  share 
in  the  views  that  I  have  expressed,  and  that  Pennsylvania 
and  Massachusetts  in  reality  stand  to-day  back  to  back,  as 
they  have  heretofore  stood,  in  support  of  the  policy  of  protec- 
tion. That  there  are  occasional  discordant  notes  cannot  be 
denied,  but  the  men  who  sound  them  misrepresent  the  people 
and  are  soon  retired. 

I  have  spoken  only  of  our  material  development.  Some 
pessimists  think  it  dangerous.  They  view  our  growth  in 
wealth  with  alarm.  The  acciunulation  of  large  fortunes  is 
regarded  by  them  as  a  menace  to  the  Republic,  but,  gentle- 
men, in  my  judgment  there  is  no  occasion  for  alarm.  There 
is  a  fundamental  law  that  men  receive  only  in  proportion  to 
their  contribution  to  the  public  welfare.  There  may  be 
exceptions,  but  to  what  use  can  accumulated  wealth  be  put 
that  does  not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large  ? 
Some  pessimists  tell  us  that  as  we  grow  wealthier,  we  grow 
more  wicked.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  not  true.  On  the 
contrary,    I    believe    that    moral,    intellectual,  and   spiritual 
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development  has  kept  pace  with  our  material  growth.  I  need 
only  to  refer  to  the  establishment  of  institutions  of  learning 
and  original  research,  to  the  care  of  the  State  for  the  sick,  the 
unfortunate,  the  helpless  and  the  insane,  to  our  great  common 
school  system,  and  to  the  benevolence  of  individuals.  Never 
in  the  history  of  the  world  have  there  been  seen  gifts  of 
money  so  large  and  so  frequent,  and  what  is  of  still  more 
value,  the  devotion  of  individuals  to  philanthropic  work. 

In  availing  of  the  privilege  extended  to  me  by  your  com- 
mittee to  choose  my  topic,  I  will  offer  some  thoughts  upon 
our  already  great  and  growing  export  trade. 

It  is  fair  for  us  to  assume  that  the  known  needs  of  the 
world  are  already  supplied  to  the  extent  of  its  purchasing 
power.  While  all  liuman  needs  may  not  be  satisfied,  yet 
every  man  in  every  accessible  country  can  have  what  he 
needs  of  the  world's  goods  to  the  extent  that  he  is  able  to 
pay  for  them.  Wherever  there  is  a  human  need,  somebody 
is  seeking  to  satisfy  it.     This  is  what  creates  commerce. 

If  what  I  have  stated  be  true,  the  natural  question  arises, 
In  what  ways  are  the  needs,  desires,  and  demands  of  the  world 
likely  to  be  increased?  These  needs,  and  also  the  ability 
to  supply  them,  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  the  ability  to 
pay  for  what  is  suijplied.  The  common  idea  that  foreign 
trade  is  now  unlimited  and  that  a  vast  commerce  is  waiting  for 
us  to  grasp  is  a  popular  misconception.  These  needs  will  be 
increased  by  the  natural  increase  of  population  and  by  the 
gradual  advance  toward  a  higher  civilization.  A  further 
increase  of  such  needs  will  come  from  the  internal  develop- 
ment of  countries  hitherto  practically  inaccessible,  which  will 
create  new  markets  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  aids  to  the  development  of  other  countries.  A 
recent  visit  to  the  Isthmus  satisfied  me  with  the  progress  and 
management  of  the  canal  construction.  Many  of  you  will 
live  to  see  it  in  full  operation,  and  some  of  you  will  live  to 
witness  the  beneficial  effects  that  will  come  from  it.  At  last, 
"in  the  fulness  of  time,"  the  old  dream  of  explorers  and 
navigators,  of  kings  and  statesmen,  will  come  true,  and  much 
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of  the  world's  commerce  will  be  borne  through  this  great 
water-way.  Whether  the  achievement  of  this  end  costs  two, 
three  or  four  dollars  more  or  less  per  capita  of  our  popula- 
tion, is  a  question  that  will  not  be  greatly  regarded  by  those 
who  realize  how  much  it  means  for  the  nation's  security  and 
prosperity,  for  the  world's  commerce  and  the  world's  peace. 

Let  us  now  consider  in  what  countries  increased  needs  may 
offer  markets  for  our  surplus  products.  It  is  natural  for  us 
to  assume  that  for  strictly  agricultural  or  food  products  we 
shall  find  the  demand  coming  chiefly  from  manufacturing  and 
thickly  populated  countries,  from  countries  that  either  do 
not  produce  such  products  or  cannot  produce  them  so  cheaply 
as  they  can  be  produced  elsewhere,  because  of  climatic, 
industrial,  or  economic  conditions.  Europe  is  now  the  great 
outside  market  for  our  agricultural  products.  While  it  is 
true  that  Europe  took,  in  the  fiscal  year  1906,  about  46  per 
cent  of  our  exports  of  manufactures,  it  is  necessary  that  two 
essential  facts  should  be  kept  in  mind:  (1st)  there  are  no 
statistics  published  that  show  what  proportion  of  these 
exports  were  intended  for  other  countries  and  shipped  by  way 
of  European  ports ;  and  (2d)  that  the  statistical  classification 
of  manufactures  exported,  unless  thoroughly  understood  in 
detail,  conveys  to  the  popular  mind  a  mistaken  idea.  As  an 
illustration :  The  exports  of  manufactures  for  the  fiscal  year 
19U6  were  valued  at  $686,023,169.  Permit  me  to  read  a  list 
of  these  so-called  manufactures,  which  represent  a  total 
value  of  i!!593,000,000,  or  about  five-sixths  of  our  whole 
exports  of  manufactures  for  that  year  : 

Agricultural  implements       ....  $24,554,427 

Building  materials 2,059, l'J3 

Carriage;*,  cars,  etc.      .....  17,788,425 

Furs  and  fur  skins 8,002,282 

Leather  and  manufactures  of        .         .         .  40,642,858 
Metals  —  manufactures     of,     chiefly    iron, 

steel,  and  copper 253,010,821 

Minerals,  manufactures  of    .         .         .         .  4,039,017 

Naval  stores 20,075,585 

Oils  and  wax 88,643,320 

Textile  manufactures 63,815,886 

Tobacco  manufactures          ....  5,410,480 

Wood  manufactures      .....  65,214,094 


$593,256,388 
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The  articles  enumerated  in  this  list  are  for  the  most  part  of 
crude  manufacture,  to  be  used  for  supplies,  construction,  or 
further  advanced  stages  of  manufacture.  The  great  bulk  of 
them  are  not  what  are  commonly  known  as  manufactures, 
yet  because  of  our  ability  to  make  exports  of  such  character, 
the  opponents  of  protection  claim  the  removal  or  material 
reduction  of  custom  duties  along  the  whole  line  of  manufac- 
tured goods. 

We  may  hope  for  limited  exports  of  our  manufactured 
articles  to  other  manufacturing  countries,  but  our  principal 
markets  for  them  must  necessarily  be  largely  confined  to  non- 
manufacturing  countries.  No  man  can  tell  for  how  long  a 
period  there  will  be  non-manufacturing  countries.  He  who 
thirty  years  ago  had  foretold  the  recent  magnificent  material 
development  of  the  Southern  States  would  have  been  regarded 
as  a  dreamer.  The  advance  made  by  Japan  during  the  past 
decade,  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  is  the  wonder 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  now  thought  that  Japan  is  to  be  the 
Great  Britain  of  the  East  and  our  principal  competitor  in  the 
trade  of  the  Orient.  With  the  rapid  spread  of  Western 
civilization,  every  nation  will  strive  to  develop  manufactures, 
because  they  go  hand  in  hand  with  national  progress.  The 
United  States  has  furnished  an  example  of  industrial  inde- 
pendence which  all  peoples  will  endeavor  to  follow. 

What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  our  export 
trade  being  dependent  upon  growth  of  needs  or  demands  is 
equally  true  as  regards  our  ability  to  supply.  We  can  sup- 
ply foreign  markets  only  with  those  products  that  we  cannot 
use  or  consume  at  home.  Our  exports  can  be  furnished  only 
from  the  surplus  over  our  own  requirements.  An  increased 
share  of  trade  in  foreign  countries  can  be  secured  only  by 
underselling  competitors,  by  offering  greater  inducements  for 
them  to  buy  of  us  instead  of  others,  or  by  supplying  products 
that  are  superior  to  those  of  our  competitors.  We  can  secure 
a  portion  of  the  increased  trade  of  foreign  countries  by  study- 
ing their  needs  and  meeting  all  their  requirements  on  even 
terms  with  competitors,  and  by  the  favorable  introduction 
into  such  markets  of  products  peculiar  to  our  country. 
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The  advocates  of  coinmercial  treaties  contend  that  such 
treaties  would  extend  our  foreign  trade,  lower  the  prices  of 
products,  and  thereby  reduce  the  cost  of  living  to  consumers 
in  our  own  countr3^  This  is  fallacious  reasoning.  Exports 
help  to  maintain  or  enhance  home  prices.  The  greater  and 
more  active  the  foreign  demand,  the  higher  will  home  prices 
be,  and  vice  versa.  What  is  gained  to  the  producer  for 
export  is  lost  to  the  consumer  at  home.  It  will  be  found 
that  this  applies  especially  to  articles  of  food,  the  products 
of  the  farm,  which  we  export  to  foreign  countries. 

Another  error  about  exports  is  the  supposition  that  we 
must  buy  more  in  order  to  sell  more.  Commerce  is  not 
barter.  It  is  not  necessarily  direct  exchange.  It  is  often 
triangular  exchange.  The  people  in  all  countries  buy  what 
they  require  and  where  they  can  get  it  to  the  best  advantage, 
quite  regardless  of  the  merchandise  account  between  their 
country  and  some  other.  To  contend,  therefore,  that  our 
tariff  must  be  made  more  favorable  to  importation  if  we 
would  increase  our  sales  abroad  is  to  ignore  the  sound  princi- 
ples of  trade  and  expose  our  industries  to  stress  and  danger 
for  no  compensatory  benefit. 

Our  sales  abroad  are  made  in  competition  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Prices  are  determined  by  the  world's  supply  and 
demand.  This  law  applies  absolutely  to  meat  and  other  food 
products,  which  comprise  by  far  the  larger  part  of  our  exports 
to  Europe.  Such  products  are  necessaries  of  life.  The 
countries  which  need  them  must  have  them  to  feed  their 
hungry.  The  quantities  for  the  supply  of  tlie  world's 
markets  are  fixed  and  can  neither  be  diminished  nor  increased 
at  the  time.  Should  these  products  of  ours  be  diverted  from 
the  market  of  one  country  by  that  country  purchasing  else- 
where, it  would  not  affect  either  the  general  demand  or  the 
market  prices,  because  an  increased  market  in  other  countries 
would  follow  such  diversion. 

For  these  reasons,  our  meat  and  other  agricultural  inter- 
ests have  nothing  to  fear  from  Germany's  new  tariff.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  agrarian  interests  of  Germany  com- 
pelled the  passage  of  this  new  German  tariff,  it  seems  to  me 
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that  it  would  be  more  dignified  for  a  great  nation  like  the 
United  States,  so  secure  in  her  commanding  commercial 
position,  to  pursue  her  own  established  policy,  undisturbed 
by  any  internal  economic  contests  of  other  nations.  In  my 
judgment,  the  cry  of  a  trade  war  is  a  bugaboo,  and  in  this 
special  case  not  worth  considering.  The  astute  Germans 
understand  their  own  interests  too  well  to  carry  on  such  a 
crusade. 

While  it  is  desirable  to  cultivate  foreign  markets,  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  a  policy  of  exportation  which  would  break 
down  the  domestic  industries  of  any  people.  I  have  no 
toleration  for  a  policy  which  would  purchase  foreign  markets 
by  sacrificing  some  industry  of  our  own  people.  The  idea 
that,  because  the  German  farmers  seek  better  protection  for 
their  agriculture,  we  should  try  to  defeat  them  by  admitting 
German  manufactures  at  favored  rates  or  at  undervaluations, 
ought  to  be  repugnant  to  fair-minded  men  and  impossible  to 
American  policy.  Certain  men  who  think  they  are  reformers 
say  that  we  must  be  liberal  towards  foreign  countries.  I 
agree,  but  the  best  liberality  is  equal  and  exact  justice,  and 
giving  every  people  liberty  to  make  the  most  of  its  own 
opportunities. 

It  is  deeply  gratifying  to  learn  from  the  speech  made  last 
evening  in  this  city  by  our  Ambassador  to  Germany  that  the 
United  States  stands  pat  with  Germany  and  her  Emperor. 
Also  that  the  Teutonic  heart  is  inspired  with  a  respectful 
regard  for  American  friendship,  and  that  this  inspiration  has 
allayed  the  spirit  that  might  have  developed  into  a  destructive 
trade  war.  AVe  are  also  pleased  to  hear  from  the  Ambassa- 
dor that  American  business  methods  are  highly  appreciated 
in  Germany  and  the  importance  of  our  trade  fully  realized. 
Although  the  apparently  patronizing  but  possibly  diplomatic 
tone  of  the  remarks  may  not  be  altogether  agreeable  to  the 
true  American,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  such  felicitous 
relations  exist.  They  will  not,  however,  blind  us  to  one 
other  important  statement  made  in  the  same  speech,  which 
permit  me  to  read  to  you  : 

"  Our  commerce  with  Germany  is  now  carried  on  under  a 
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bill  introduced  into  the  Reichstag  in  February,  1906,  provid- 
ing for  the  extension  to  American  goods  of  the  conventional 
tariff  rates  for  a  further  period  of  sixteen  months.  This  bill, 
called  the  Provisorium,  will  remain  effective  until  June  30, 
1907,  when  the  German  Government  expects  that  the  United 
States  will  be  prepared  to  make  a  new  arrangement  with  her 
for  the  interchange  of  commercial  products." 

You  see  what  is  expected.  It  serves  to  emphasize  the 
policy  of  maintaining  those  safeguards  in  our  Tariff  and 
Customs  Administrative  Laws  of  which  I  have  previously 
spoken. 

Finally,  great  and  promising  as  our  export  trade  has 
become,  economists  show  us  that  the  home  market  is  more 
than  fifteen  times  greater  and  it  is  more  certain.  In  a  popu- 
lation growing  so  fast  as  ours,  and  in  a  country  capable  of 
supporting  five  times  as  many  people  as  we  have,  the  possi- 
bilities of  trade  are  immeasurably  greater  here  than  in  all  the 
world  beside.  The  more  we  prosper  here,  the  stronger  we 
are  to  venture  abroad,  hence  the  national  policy  which  looks 
most  to  domestic  thrift  is  the  best  means  for  promoting  and 
extending  enterprise  in  foreign  fields.  It  is  also  the  best 
diplomacy  and  the  greatest  peacemaker  in  the  world. 

Gentlemen,  do  you  not  think  that  we  are  surfeited  with 
officious  friends  ?  Some  of  them  would  have  us  believe  that 
our  industries  and  commerce  are  in  a  suffering  condition. 
For  relief  they  propose  many  alleged  remedies  ;  among  them, 
general  tariff  revision,  a  dual  tariff,  a  permanent  tariff  com- 
mission, reciprocal  trade  treaties  and  commissions  to  inquire 
into  and  ascertain  what  unknown  additional  remedies  may  be 
discovered  for  future  unknown  but  possible  ills. 

Then  from  other  quarters  we  have  recently  heard  the  cry 
that  we  have  too  much  prosperity  in  our  country,  and  that  it 
is  undoubtedly  time  to  call  a  halt  in  commercial  enterprises. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  a  people  may  be  too  prosperous  ?  If 
so,  it  would  be  a  new  experience  in  the  world's  history,  for 
no  record  of  such  in  the  past  is  to  be  found.  A  prominent 
English  worsted  spinner  recently  wrote  an  American  friend 
that  he  had  read  a  statement  that  one  of  our  Government 
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Secretaries  had  been  praying  that  we  might  be  saved  from 
the  perils  of  our  prosperity,  and  added,  "I  have  no  doubt  you 
are  fully  prepared  to  face  the  perils  if  only  you  can  have  the 
prosperity."     Are  not  all  of  you  ready  to  face  such  perils? 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  forecast  the  future,  but  I  do  say  that 
I  cannot  find  in  existing  conditions  any  reasons  for  gloomy 
predictions.  On  the  contrary  it  seems  to  me  that  God  and 
nature  are  working  all  things  in  our  country  for  our  good, 
and  that  if  we  do  our  part  we  may  expect  a  continuance  of 
present  prosperity.  It  is  the  unexpected  that  happens.  The 
common  cause  of  commercial  disasters  is  "  brain  storms  "  of 
fear.  The  mariner  who  sees  no  sign  of  storm  will  not  fear  to 
sail  from  port  because  of  possible  tempests  on  his  voyage.  If 
his  ship  be  sound,  well  manned  and  equipped,  he  is  ready  to 
face  the  unforeseen  perils  of  the  sea.  Let  us  then  be  not 
afraid  of  the  unseen,  unknown,  but  possible  perils  of  the 
future,  but  pursue  our  various  vocations  with  courage,  hope, 
and  faith. 
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MOSES  TYLER  STEVENS  -  A  SKETCH. 

The  Hon.  Moses  T.  Stevens,  for  many  years  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  prominent  wool  manufacturers  in  this  coun- 
try, died  March  25,  at  his  residence,  Osgood  Hill,  North 
Andover,  Mass. 

Moses  Tyler  Stevens  was  in  the  seventh  generation  of 
descent  from  John  Stevens,  whose  name  appears  fifth  on  the 
list  of  Freeholders  and  Founders  of  the  Town  of  Andover. 
The  town  was  incorporated  in  1646,  and  in  1855  the  town  of 
North  Andover  was  incorporated  and  set  off  from  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  Andover.  The  original  settlement  was  at 
what  is  now  known  as  North  Andover  Centre.  All  through 
the  Colonial  period,  and,  indeed,  all  through  the  history  of 
the  country  since  that  time,  the  Stevens  family  lias  been  well 
known  in  this  locality,  and  until  the  sixth  generation  in 
Moses  T.  Stevens'  direct  line  is  reached  they  appear  to  have 
been  farmers.  They  performed  the  usual  duties  of  good  citi- 
zenship belonging  to  their  day  and  generation  without 
attaining  to  such  eminence  and  standing  as  require  particular 
notice  in  this  sketch.  Fifth  in  the  line  of  descent  was  Jona- 
than Stevens,  who  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War ; 
and  sixth  in  the  line  is  Nathaniel  Stevens,  who  departed  from 
the  customs  of  his  ancestors  and  became  first  a  storekeeper 
and  subsequently  a  manufacturer.  Nathaniel  Stevens  was 
born  October  15,  1786.  In  his  youth  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
farmer,  and  then  made  a  trip  as  a  sailor  before  the  mast  to 
Leghorn.  From  his  subsequent  action  we  can  imagine  that 
his  mind  was  busy  with  the  increasing  problems  and  needs  of 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic  and  that  he  was  ambitious  to 
have  a  greater  part  in  the  development  of  its  industries  than 
he  could  attain  in  the  keeping  of  a  country  store.  The 
manufacture  of  cotton  and*  woolen  goods  had  begun  in  a 
small  way  in  this  country  before  his  birth  and  had  con- 
tinued through  his  early  manhood.  The  first  effort  at  woolen 
manufacture  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  North  Andover  was 
made  in  the  very  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.     It 
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was  not  altogether  successful,  but  in  1813  Nathaniel  Stevens 
hail  become  interested  and  resolved  to  take  up  that  line  of 
work.  In  that  year  he  built  and  equipped  a  small  mill  on 
Cochichewick  Brook,  where,  after  experimenting  on  various 
goods,  he  finally  settled  down  to  the  manufacture  of  flannels. 
Amid  many  discouragements,  and  against  the  advice  of  those 
who  believed  that  they  were  wiser  than  he,  he  persevered, 
and  thus  became  the  founder  of  the  Stevens  Mills  which  have 
ever  since  continued  in  successful  operation.  Nathaniel 
Stevens  married  Harriet  Hale,  a  daughter  of  Moses  Hale, 
who  was  first  a  resident  of  Newbury,  then  of  Dracut,  then  of 
Chelmsford  and  afterwards  of  Lowell.  Moses  Hale  was  a 
cotton  and  woolen  manufacturer  and  also  the  proprietor  of  a 
saw  mill  and  a  grist  mill.  The  advent  of  the  Middlesex 
Company  in  Lowell  led  to  his  retirement  from  manufacturing 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  occupied  with  his  lumber 
and  grain  interests. 

The  children  of  this  marriage  of  Nathaniel  Stevens  to 
Harriet  Hale  thus  literally  inherited  an  interest  in  woolen 
manufacture  which  was  identified  with  their  earliest  years. 
The  children  were  nine  in  number.  The  sons  were  Henry 
H.,  Charles  A.,  Moses  T.,  George,  and  Horace  N. ;  and  the 
daughters  were  Harriet,  Julia  Maria,  Catherine,  and  Ann 
Eliza.  All  the  sons  became  manufacturers,  Henry  and 
Charles  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  while  Moses  T., 
George,  and  Horace  carried  on  and  enlarged  the  industry 
founded  by  their  father.  Upon  the  death  of  his  two  brothers, 
Mr.  Moses  T.  Stevens,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  became 
the  proprietor  of  their  shares  and  until  1886,  when  two  of 
his  sons  were  admitted  to  partnership,  he  was  the  largest 
individual  manufacturer  in  the  country. 

In  the  year  1900  the  entire  Stevens  mill  property  was  incor- 
porated under  the  name  of  M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons  Co.,  and  Mr. 
Stevens'  three  sons  are  now  the  active  factors  in  its  manage- 
ment. The  corporate  form  was  adopted  solely  to  insure  the 
permanency  of  the  business,  regardless  of  Mr.  Stevens'  own 
length  of  life,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  capi- 
tal.    The  control  of    the  business  lay  as  completely  in  the 
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hands  of  Mr.  Stevens  and  his  sons  under  the  new  corporation 
as  under  the  old  partnership. 

The  corporation  now  owns  and  controls  five  mills.  The 
first  in  chronological  order  is  that  founded  by  Nathaniel 
Stevens,  above  referred  to,  in  1813.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  it  has  grown  from  the  very  small  beginning  of  those  days 
to  be  a  large  manufacturing  plant  commensurate  with  the 
growth  of  the  country.  The  next  mill  in  point  of  acquire- 
ment was  that  on  Little  River  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  which  was 
purchased  and  equipped  in  1855.  Third  in  order  comes  the 
mill  at  Franklin,  N.H.,  which  was  first  leased  in  1870  and 
then  purchased  in  1886  and  which  has  since  been  enlarged 
and  added  to  by  the  purchase  of  an  adjoining  mill  and  water 
power.  Fourth  in  order  comes  the  Marland  Mill  in  Andover, 
Mass.,  purchased  in  1879,  and  last  the  Osgood  Mill  in  North 
Andover,  purchased  in  1900.  Until  the  year  1876,  the  prod- 
uct continued  to  be  flannel,  but  since  that  time  it  has  been 
more  largely  in  the  line  of  women's  woolen  dress  goods. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  born  October  10,  1825,  within  the  present 
limits  of  North  Andover,  as  indeed  were  all  his  ancestors 
who  were  born  in  this  country.  He  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  the  town,  entered  in  due  course  what  was  then  the 
well  known  Franklin  Academy  in  North  Andover,  and  subse- 
quently was  graduated  at  Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover,  in 
1842.  He  then  entered  Dartmouth  College,  but  the  oppor- 
tunities in  business  were  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  he 
remained  less  than  a  year.  The  college,  however,  has  since 
shown  its  appreciation  of  his  character  and  ability  by  con- 
ferring upon  him  the  honorary  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.  He 
then  began  his  life-work  with  his  father  as  a  manufacturer, 
and  in  1850  he  was  admitted  to  partnership.  His  record  as 
a  business  man  stands  for  integrity,  ability,  good  judgment, 
a  keen  mental  grasp,  and  always  for  a  long  look  ahead.  The 
earlier  days  of  his  experience  in  manufacturing  were,  of 
course,  those  of  lesser  responsibility  than  in  the  more  exten- 
sive, widely  diversified  business  of  the  present.  But  he 
grew  with  the  growth  of  the  country,  he  recognized  the  new 
elements  that  came  into  the  life  of  the  nation,  he  watched 
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opportunity  as  it  approached  and  grasped  it  when  it  came, 
and  he  gained  and  kept  with  a  sure  foothold  a  place  with  the 
progressive  leaders  in  his  line. 

He  was  always  an  active  and  interested  citizen  in  all  the 
political  affairs  of  his  town,  his  State  and  his  country,  but  he 
had  not  the  inclination,  or  indeed  the  time  to  give  very  much 
of  his  personal  services.  In  1861,  however,  he  served  for  one 
year  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Massachusetts,  and 
in  1868  he  served  a  single  term  in  the  Massachusetts  Senate. 
For  a  long  period  of  years  he  was  Moderator  of  the  town 
meetings  in  North  Andover,  and  in  1890  he  was  invited  by 
the  Democratic  part3%  of  which  he  had  always  been  a  member, 
to  be  their  candidate  for  Congress  in  his  District.  He  came 
to  the  decision  to  accept  the  nomination  with  much  reluc- 
tance, and  with  little  expectation  of  an  election.  He  was, 
however,  successful  in  the  contest,  defeating  the  Hon.  Fred- 
eric T.  Greenhalge  by  a  vote  of  11,726  to  11,272,  and  was 
again  elected  in  1892,  leading  his  opponent,  the  Hon.  Wm. 
S.  Knox,  by  a  vote  of  14,423  to  12,645.  In  these  contests 
many  Republicans  voted  for  him  in  spite  of  the  principles 
of  the  party  which  he  represented,  giving  their  support  to 
him  solely  on  personal  grounds. 

His  election,  for  two  successive  terms,  in  a  district  con- 
trolled by  the  opposition,  was  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
events  of  Mr.  Stevens'  life.  It  gave  him  prestige  at  Wash- 
ington, and  properly  so.  Mr.  Stevens  did  not  care  much  for 
debate  and  was  not  given  to  speech-making,  but  he  had  an 
influence  in  legislation  rarely  exercised  by  members. 

Although  not  wholly  in  accord  with  all  of  its  policies,  and 
therefore  not  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  he  was  well  known  to  its  membei'S,  on  most 
intimate  terms  with  some  of  its  officials,  and  occasionally 
attended  its  public  meetings.  He  was  always  ready  to  give 
his  advice  and  counsel  and  rendered  efficient  service  in  tariff 
legislation,  especially  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  when  the  Wilson  Bill  was  under  considera- 
tion. To  him  perhaps  more  than  to  any  other  individual  is 
due  the  fact  that  the  woolen  schedule  in  that  act  was  not 
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much  more  unsatisfactory.  To  Mr.  Stevens,  individually, 
was  assigned  the  duty  of  preparing  the  schedules  on  worsted 
and  woolens,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  took  up  this  duty 
and  'the  method  by  which  he  performed  it  made  him  one  of 
the  most  influential  members  of  that  important  committee. 
He  did  not  perform  this  duty  in  any  perfunctory  way  or  by 
any  rule  of  thumb.  He  criticised  every  item  in  the  sche- 
dules and  worked  as  diligently  to  secure  just  and  proper 
rates  as  if  he  had  been  working  by  the  day  and  his  subsist- 
ence depended  upon  his  industry. 

The  result  was  that  when  he  presented  the  report  to  the 
committee  and  it  listened  to  his  brief  but  perfectly  clear 
exposition  of  the  method  by  and  the  basis  on  which  the  items 
had  been  adjusted,  they  were  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the 
committee  without  argument,  a  compliment  not  only  to  Mr. 
Stevens'  judgment  and  fairness,  but  a  recognition  of  his 
integrity  and  industry. 

Mr.  Stevens'  four  years  of  official  life  in  Washington  was 
as  delightful  to  himself  and  friends  as  his  life  at  home. 
Nothing  delighted  him  more  than  to  bring  to  a  dinner  some 
of  his  choicest  associates.  He  could  always  secure  their 
attendance.  Distinguished  men  would  give  up  other  engage- 
ments for  the  sake  of  taking  a  seat  with  Mr.  Stevens  around 
his  table  at  the  Arlington.  Vice-President  Stevenson, 
William  L.  Wilson,  Clifton  R.  Breckenridge,  Mr.  Dawes, 
when  in  town,  Gardiner  Hubbard,  and  many  others,  could 
be  found  there.  Such  gatherings  had  no  part  in  tlie  discus- 
sion of  current  politics  ;  they  were  not  meetings  for  the  sake 
of  influencing  legislation,  but  anecdote,  reminiscences,  and 
the  discussion  of  events  of  the  past  formed  the  chief  topics 
at  these  social  gatherings.  Mr.  Stevens  accomplished  in 
Washington  just  what  he  accomplished  everywhere.  He 
won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  associates  and  above 
all  their  affection. 

In  addition  to  his  personal  business  Mr.  Stevens  was  inter- 
ested in  other  corporations.  He  was  president  of  the  Stevens 
Linen  Works  at  Webster,  Mass.,  for  many  years  ;  director  of 
the  Andover  National  Bank  for  almost  fifty  years  and  for  a 
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long  period  its  president.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Andover 
Savings  Bank  and  of  the  Merrimac  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  in  the  same  town.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Ark- 
wright  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companj^  and  for  many  years 
a  director  in  the  National  Exchange  Bank,  of  Boston.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Unitarian  Club,  of  the  Union  Club  of 
Boston,  president  of  the  North  Andover  Country  Club,  and 
an  active  trustee  of  the  Wood  Home  for  Aged  People  in 
Lawrence,  Mass.  He  was  a  life-long  member  of  the  old 
North  Unitarian  Church  in  North  Andover,  and  was  to  be 
found  at  the  liead  of  his  pew  each  Sunday  morning  unless  he 
was  prevented  by  some  unusual  cause.  He  was  a  generous 
contributor  to  the  parish,  and,  indeed,  a  large  part  of  the  per- 
manent fund  of  the  Church  and  the  Society  was  given  by 
him.  In  conjunction  with  another  prominent  citizen  of  North 
Andover,  he  contributed  the  funds  for  the  building  now 
known  as  the  Johnson  High  School  and  Stevens  Hall.  His 
latest  and  most  important  gift  to  his  native  town  is  a  memo- 
rial library  erected  to  the  memory  of  his  father  and  mother. 
The  library  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  approaching  comple- 
tion, and  will  be  presented  to  the  town  in  the  course  of  tlie 
year  1907. 

He  was  married  May  5,  1853,  to  Charlotte  Emeline  Osgood, 
of  North  Andover.  She  Avas  a  descendant  of  John  Osgood, 
one  of  the  associates  of  John  Stevens  on  the  list  of  the 
original  freeholders  of  the  settlers  of  the  town  of  Andover. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  importance  in  the  community,  and  is 
said  to  have  ranked  next  to  Bradstreet  in  the  Councils  of  the 
settlement,  and  was  the  first  representative  of  the  town  to  the 
General  Court. 

Mrs.  Stevens'  father  was  Isaac  Osgood,  who  was  a  master 
mariner  and  died  at  sea  in  his  early  manhood.  No  account 
of  the  life  of  Mr.  Moses  T.  Stevens  can  be  complete  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  influence  of  her  sweet  and 
lovely  character  upon  every  event  of  his  life.  Those  who 
have  known  her  will  recall  with  most  delightful  recollection 
her  absolute  unselfishness,  and  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
true  that  was  so  evident  in  her  character.     His  busy,  labori- 
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ous  and  always  progressive  life  was  supplemented  by  the 
exquisite  peace  and  comfort  which  she  furnished  in  the  home 
life. 

In  addition  to  his  energetic  business  characteristics  Mr. 
Stevens  was  kindly,  generous,  helpful,  hospitable,  and  above 
all,  democratic.  In  his  love  of  humanity  all  classes  were 
alike  to  him.  He  was  as  much  beloved  and  respected  by  the 
humblest  person  in  the  region  where  he  was  born  and  lived 
as  by  the  leading  merchant  in  the  larger  circle  outside  of  it. 
He  has  done  innumerable  kindnesses  for  those  less  fortunate 
than  he  and  the  universal  grief  that  came  to  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  people  when  he  died  are  the  best  evidence  of 
his  good  deeds.  Nothing  made  him  happier  than  to  visit  the 
homes  of  his  neighbors,  and,  particularly,  in  his  later  years, 
the  homes  of  those  who  were  descendants  of  friends  whom  he 
had  known  in  early  life.  Upon  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
their  wedding  day  he  and  Mrs.  Stevens  held  a  reception  at 
their  home  at  Osgood  Hill,  and  again  upon  the  eightieth 
anniversary  of  his  birth.  Those  two  gatherings  will  long 
remain  in  the  memory  of  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
be  present.  The  coming  together  upon  those  occasions  of 
various  elements  of  society,  from  the  prosperous  merchant  or 
professional  man  of  Boston  to  the  neighboring  farmer  and  the 
workers  in  his  mills,  was  an  example  of  real  democracy  that 
is  fast  passing  away.  Upon  the  day  of  the  golden  wedding 
he  extended  an  invitation  to  the  employees  of  his  mills  to  a 
dinner,  followed  by  a  dance,  in  a  hall  in  each  locality,  and  he 
and  Mrs.  Stevens  were  present  at  both  Andover  and  North 
Andover  for  a  part  of  the  evening.  The  kindly  relations 
between  employer  and  employed  were  clearly  evident  and 
have  always  been  a  feature  of  his  business  life. 

Mr.  Stevens  never  grew  old.  He  retained  his  fondness  for 
younger  men  up  to  the  very  last,  and  the  great  affection  of 
young  men  for  him,  not  only  those  of  his  own  family,  but 
those  who  were  merely  friends  and  acquaintances  in  Boston, 
is  quite  unusual.  He  was  ready  and  willing  to  take  the  time 
to  give  advice  to  those  who  sought  it,  and  his  interest  was 
sure  to  be  continued. 
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The  closing  years  of  his  life  were  marked  by  the  same 
strong  interest  in  his  business  affairs  that  he  had  had  in  the 
earlier  years,  and  he  continued  to  go  to  his  office  until  abso- 
lutely compelled  by  failing  strength  to  remain  at  home  ;  but 
he  summoned  the  same  fortitude,  the  same  philosophy  and 
the  same  cheerful,  uncomplaining  attitude  towards  the  course 
of  nature  which  had  always  influenced  all  his  acts,  and  while 
he  was  not  unmindful  that  the  inevitable  end  could  not  be 
far  away,  he  met  that  knowledge  without  fear.  A  few  years 
before  his  death  his  sight  became  impaired  and  he  submitted 
to  an  operation  for  cataract.  Still  uncomplaining,  although 
deprived  of  much  of  the  ease  and  readiness  with  which  he 
had  always  been  able  to  read  and  write,  he  nevertheless  was 
not  deterred  from  a  continuance  of  activity.  The  death  of 
Mrs.  Stevens,  however,  in  October,  1906,  was  not  without  its 
effect  upon  him,  and  from  that  time  on  the  end  seemed  not 
far  away.  His  strength  failed  gradually  and  after  some 
weeks  of  illness,  but  without  conscious  suffering,  his  life 
came  to  a  peaceful  and  quiet  end. 

Two  of  his  children  died  in  infancy.  The  surviving  chil- 
dren are  three  sons,  Nathaniel,  Sam  Dale  and  Moses  Tyler, 
Jr.,  and  three  daughters,  Mary  Osgood,  wife  of  John  F. 
Tyler,  of  North  Andover,  Mass. ;  Virginia,  wife  of  Dr.  Whit- 
man Cross,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Helen,  wife  of  Arthur 
C.  Lovekin,  of  Riverside,  Cal. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  church  where  he  had 
worshipped  for  so  many  years,  which  was  filled  by  neighbors 
and  friends.  He  lies  at  rest  amid  the  scenes  of  his  activity 
in  the  town  which  he  loved  and  which  he  served  so  well. 

J.  F.  T. 
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JOHN    S.    HOLDEN. 

Hon.  John  S.  Holden,  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  senior  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Plolden,  Leonard  &  Co.,  died  suddenly  on  Saturday, 
March  23,  in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  the  result  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 

He  had  been  on  a  trip  through  Mexico  for  rest  and  recreation 
and  was  en  route  for  San  Francisco  on  his  way  home  when  he 
was  suddenly  stricken  down. 

Mr.  Holden  was  born  in  Charlton,  Mass.,  in  1849.  In  con- 
nection with  his  brothers,  he  became  proprietor  of  three  general 
stores  in  Palmer,  Thorndike,  and  Three  Rivers,  Mass.,  wliich  he 
afterwards  sold  to  them  to  give  him  opportunity  to  engage  in 
the  woolen  manufacturing  business,  building  for  that  purpose  a 
4-set  mill  in  Palmer  and  operating  it  under  the  name  of  the 
J.  S.  Holden  Manufacturing  Company. 

In  1881,  a  time  of  severe  depression,  the  late  Governor  Talbot, 
in  passing  through  Palmer,  inquired  what  that  new  mill  was  for. 
On  being  told  that  it  was  a  woolen  mill,  he  remarked,  he  thought 
Mr.  Holden  must  be  crazy.  From  the  time,  however,  of  its  com- 
pletion, it  was  a  marked  success. 

In  1889  Mr.  Holden  sold  his  Palmer  mill  to  his  brother,  Henry 
S.  Holden,  and  Charles  Fuller,  and  in  connection  with  Charles  W. 
and  George  F.  Leonard  bought  the  Bennington  Woolen  Mills 
property,  which  they  still  operate.  This  plant  has  now  20 
sets  of  cards  and  90  broad  looms,  employing  300  hands.  In 
1898  the  firm  purchased  the  Oneko  Woolen  Mills  at  New  Bed- 
ford with  a  capacity  of  68  broad  looms  and  7000  spindles,  which 
they  have  since  operated. 

Mr.  Holden  was  one  of  the  first  woolen  manufacturers  to  sell  his 
own  goods,  instead  of  through  a  commission  house,  a  policy  which 
the  firm  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  earlier  manufacturers  of  ladies'  novelty  dress  goods,  cloak- 
ings,  etc.,  beginning  with  homespuns,  which  at  the  time  had  an 
extensive  run.  Throughout  his  manufacturing  career  he  met  with 
unqualified  success. 

Mr.  Holden  became  quite  a  factor  in  Vermont  affairs,  both 
political  and  industrial.     At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  State 
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Senator,  President  and  large  owner  of  the  Woodbury  Granite 
Company,  located  at  Hard  wick  and  Bethel,  which  under  his 
supervision  has  grown  to  be  the  largest  granite  company  in  this 
country,  if  not  in  the  world  ;  also  President  of  the  Hardwick  & 
Woodbury  R.R.  Company,  of  the  Bennington  County  National 
Bank,  and  an  extensive  owner  of  real  estate. 

In  his  early  days  he  was  subjected  to  the  hardships  of  farm 
life,  without  much  opportunity  for  education,  yet  being  a  great 
reader,  with  a  fine  memory,  a  student  and  lover  of  history,  he 
became  a  self-made  man  of  unusual  culture  and  refinement. 
With  all  his  strength  of  character  and  executive  ability,  he 
possessed  a  gentleness  of  spirit,  a  fine  presence  and  kindly  dig- 
nity that  won  the  affection  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
always  being  ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  those  less  fortu- 
nate than  himself. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  two  sons,  Arthur  J.,  of  Bennington,  a 
partner  and  actively  interested  in  the  business  of  Holden,  Leon- 
ard &  Co.,  and  Clarence,  also  connected  with  the  business  at 
Bennington,  and  also  three  daughters,  Alice,  wife  of  George  H. 
Bickford,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager  of  the  Woodbury 
Granite  Company,  Hardwick  ;  Lula,  wife  of  Norman  L.  Bassett,  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Augusta,  Me.,  and  Florence,  wife  of  Theo- 
dore L.  Thomas,  of  New  York,  a  partner  in  the  Holden,  Leonard 
&  Co.  firm. 

CHARLES    FLETCHER. 

Too  late  for  a  suitable  memorial  in  this  number  of  the  Bulletin 
comes  information  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Fletcher  in  Bos- 
ton on  May  12.  He  was  born  November  25,  1839,  and  like 
many  of  our  most  successful  woolen  manufacturers  was  a  native 
of  England.  Mr.  Fletcher  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  worsted 
industry  in  this  country  and  built  a  number  of  large  mills  in 
Providence  and  vicinity,  and  elsewhere. 

For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers  and  served  on  its  Executive  Committee 
from  1886  to  1902,  until  his  retirement  from  active  connection 
with  the  industry  a  few  years  after  the  formation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Woolen  Company,  in  which  he  took  a  prominent  part. 

In  a  future  number  we  shall  present  a  complete  sketch  of  his 
active  and  busy  life. 
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EPHRAIM    H0D6D0N. 

Ephraim  Hodgdon,  who  for  many  years  represented  the 
Newichawanick  Company  of  South  Berwick,  Me.,  in  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  on 
Thursday,  February  21. 

Mr.  Hodgdon  was  a  native  of  the  town,  a  son  of  Richard  and 
Eunice  Lord  Hodgdon,  and  resided  there  all  his  life  except  for 
about  two  years  which  were  spent  in  Vermont.  Had  he  lived 
uutil  the  next  day  he  would  have  reached  his  eightieth  birthday. 

He  entered  the  employ  of  the  Newichawanick  Company  in 
1857,  only  three  years  after  its  incorporation,  and  with  the  above 
exception  continued  with  it  during  his  life.  In  1877  he  suc- 
ceeded the  Hon.  John  H.  Burleigh  as  agent  of  the  company,  and 
David  Buffum  as  treasurer  in  1882.  In  1904  he  retired  from 
active  participation  in  the  business  of  the  company,  but  retained 
his  connection  with  it  as  vice-president. 

In  1857  he  married  Miss  Judith  H.  Foote,  daughter  of  Captain 
William  L.  Foote,  Avho  in  1819  purchased  of  James  C.  Hill  a 
small  mill  which  he  operated  as  a  carding  and  fulling  mill. 
Later  this  property  was  disposed  of  and  Captain  Foote  in  1837 
bought  another  privilege  about  a  mile  from  the  first  location  and 
built  a  mill  at  Great  Works  which  eventually  becam  ■  the  prop- 
erty of  theNewichawanick  Company,  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

Mr.  Hodgdon  was  a  very  successful  manufacturer,  a  keen 
business  man,  and  managed  the  affairs  of  the  company  with 
much  sagacity  and  enterprise. 

He  was  kindly  disposed,  an  excellent  judge  of  human  nature, 
and  surrounded  himself  with  capable  and  energetic  men  who 
thoroughly  liked  and  respected  him.  He  was  of  a  retiring  nature 
and  never  held  public  olfice,  devoting  himself  to  his  home  and 
business. 

He  was  a  constant  attendant  of  the  Congregational  Church  and 
a  member  of  St.  John's  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two  sons,  William  F.  and  John 
F. ;  three  other  children  having  preceded  him  to  the  better  land. 
The  funeral  services  were  largely  attended  by  the  employees  of 
the  mill,  townspeople,  and  friends. 
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^nitorial  anti  Intiustrtal  iEiscellann. 

THE    AMERICAN     ASSOCIATION     OF     WOOLEN    AND 
WORSTED    MANUFACTURERS. 

CANCELLATIONS,    CREDITS,    AND    CLAIMS. 

For  many  years  the  difficulties  of  the  woolen  manufacture 
resulting  from  defective  and  objectionable  practices  in  mer- 
chandising its  products  have  been  crying  evils  to  remedy 
which  strenuous  efforts  have  from  time  to  time  been  made.  In 
1890  the  Woolen  Goods  Association  of  New  York,  of  which  the 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Merriman  was  then  the  president,  made  a 
serious  attempt  to  overcome  some  of  them,  but  the  effort 
came  to  naught  for,  as  he  expressed  it  at  a  largely  attended 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  held 
in  April,  1891,  when  the  subject  of  ''dating  ahead"  was  the  prin- 
cipal topic,  "The  trouble  is,  there  are  too  many  interests  in- 
volved, too  many  people  manufacturing  goods,  too  many  poor 
manufacturers  who  have  goods  to  sell  and  must  get  rid  of  them 
at  any  terms.  The  only  hope  for  us  is  in  a  change  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  market.  When  there  are  less  goods  made  than  are 
wanted,  this  '  terms '  business  will  settle  itself  in  sixty  days." 
He  also  said  that  tlie  main  difficulty  was  to  secure  concert  of  action. 

This  has  always  been  the  principal  trouble  in  overcoming 
difficulties  in  the  wooleri  trade,  and  this  meeting  resulted  in  no 
permanent  improvement. 

At  a  later  date  the  question  of  the  evils  arising  from  undue 
cancellation  of  orders  was  discussed  and  efforts  were  made  to 
secure  sufficient  cooperation  among  manufacturers  to  ensure 
the  correction  of  the  evil,  but  again  the  result  was  failure, 
principally  from  the  same  cause. 

Recent  efforts  by  manufacturers  who  felt  the  necessity  of  an 
improvement  in  the  relations  between  maker  and  consumer  have 
resulted  in  the  formation  in  New  York  of  a  strong  association 
whose  main  purpose  is  to  remedy  the  above  and  similar  trade 
disturbances.  Meetings  of  interested  manufacturers  of  woolens 
and  worsteds  were  held  in  January  and  February  at  which 
some   seventy-five   establishments    engaged   in  the  manufacture 
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of  clotlis  for  men's  wear  were  represented.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing held  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Fletcher, 
of  the  Coronet  Worsted  Company,  was  made  temporary  chairman, 
and  a  committee  on  organization  composed  of  Arthur  M.  Cox, 
Coronet  Worsted  Company,  chairman  ;  James  Briggs,  Jamestown 
Worsted  Mills  ;  Edward  Moir,  Crown  Mills  ;  Theodore  Howard, 
Waterhouse  &  Howard,  and  Walter  A.  Guile,  Jr.,  Earnscliffe 
Worsted  Mills,  was  appointed.  An  Executive  Committee  composed 
of  John  P.  Wood,  William  Wood  &  Co.,  chairman  ;  Frederick  S. 
Clark,  Talbot  Mills ;  H.  B.  Beebe,  Beebe- Webber  Company  ;  H. 
M.  Steel,  Edward  T.  Steel  &  Co.,  and  Louis  B.  Goodall,  Goodall 
Worsted  Company,  was  elected. 

At  a  second  meeting,  held  at  the  Aldine  Club  February  21,  the 
organization  was  perfected,  a  constitution  and  by-laws  adopted 
and  a  board  of  officers  elected. 

The  Executive  Committee  presented  a  report  which,  because  of 
the  importance  of  the  questions  with  which  it  deals  and  the 
interest  which  their  proper  solution  has  for  all  engaged  in  the 
wool  manufacture,  we  present  in  full. 

REPORT    or    THE    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  received  numerous  suggestions 
and  proposals  concerning  the  work  of  the  association.  All  these 
have  had  thoughtful  consideration,  and  such  as  seemed  prac- 
ticable for  present  consideration  have  been  embodied  in  the 
following  list  of  topics,  which  the  committee  suggests  for  your 
consideration.  With  respect  to  each  topic  the  committee 
recommends  a  course  to  be  adopted.  It  will  be  noted  that,  as  to 
some,  present  definitive  action  is  proposed ;  upon  some  the 
Board  of  Directors  is  authorized  to  act ;  while  for  other  subjects 
consideration  at  a  subsequent  meeting  is  advised. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  has  been  to  make  such 
recommendations  as  would,  if  adopted,  put  the  organization 
promptly  in  business,  and  give  it  an  effective  utility  from  the 
start ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  not  endangering  its  purpose  or  its 
strength  by  committing  it  at  first  to  a  too  radical  policy,  the 
committee  being  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  greatest 
measure  of  strength  is  to  be  attained  by  a  not  too  rapid  growth. 
For  convenience  all  suggestions  have  been  concisely  stated  in 
numbered  paragraphs,  so  that  each  can  be  acted  upon  separately; 
if  more  detailed  information  is  desired,  the  members  of  the 
committee  are  ready  to  make  any  needed  explanations  as  the 
several  subjects  come  up  for  separate  consideration. 

1.     Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  be  authorized  and 
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instructed  to  establish  an  office  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
engage  an  Actuary. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  be  instructed  to 
institute  a  system  by  which  members  may  report  to  the  per- 
manent secretary  causes  of  unjust  cancellation,  unreasonable 
claims,  and  other  unmercantile  transactions  which  may  arise  in 
the  conduct  of  their  business.  The  Actuary  to  ascertain  the  facts 
in  each  case  and  prepare  and  present  a  concise  statement  thereof 
to  the  Board  of  Directors.  If,  after  due  consideration  of  any 
case  so  presented,  the  Board  of  Directors  is  satisfied  that  the 
member  submitting  the  case  is  in  the  right,  the  Actuary  to  notify 
the  customer  at  fault  that  unless  the  matter  at  issue  is  satisfac- 
torily adjusted,  notice  of  the  facts  of  the  case  will  be  communi- 
cated to  the  members  of  the  association.  And  the  proposed 
system  to  provide  for  the  method  of  informing  members  of  such 
cases  as  should  be  brought  to  their  knowledge. 

In  submitting  the  above  resolution  the  committee  recommends 
that,  after  instituting  such  a  system,  the  association  take  no 
further  action  upon  such  cases  beyond  that  of  confidentially 
informing  the  members  of  names  of  the  offending  customers, 
together  with  the  facts  in  the  cases.  But  the  committee  suggests 
that  after  this  system  has  been  in  operation  for  at  least  six 
months,  the  association  consider  then  wliether  or  not  its  members 
wish  to  thereafter  decline  to  accept  (jrders,  during  a  stated 
period,  from  such  business  firms  or  corporations  as  shall  be  thus 
reported  to  the  members  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  be  instructed  to  pre- 
pare a  general  plan  of  voluntary  arbitration  for  settlement  of 
trade  differences  that  the  members  of  the  association  may  have 
with  any  of  those  to  whom  they  sell  or  from  whom  they  buy. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  to  enforce  the  principle 
of  arbitration  upon  the  members,  nor  to  require  the  adoption  of 
this  method  of  adjustment  by  any  others  than  those  who  desire 
it.  The  object  is  simply  to  provide  for  such  as  wish  a  prompt, 
inexpensive  means  of  procuring  determination  of  disputed 
matters  by  arbitrators  thoroughly  familiar  with  trade  customs 
and  technicalities;  this  as  an  alternative  to  the  long  dela3's,  the 
enormous  waste  of  time,  the  excessive  expense,  and  the  frequent 
miscarriage  of  justice  experienced  by  those  who  resort"  to  the 
ordinary  civil  courts  for  the  trial  of  mercantile  cases. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  be  authorized  to 
establish  a  Credit  Bureau  for  the  interchange  of  credit  informa- 
tion regarding  customers.  Such  Bureau  to  be  under  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  Board  of  Directors ;  and  the  system  to 
provide  adequate  respect  and  protection  for  confidential  infor- 
mation supplied  to  the  Bureau  by  the  members;  the  expense  of 
conducting  it  not  to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the 
association,  but  to  be  defrayed  by  a  separate  subscription  payable 
by  those  members  who  desire  to  receive  the  credit  service. 
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5.  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  be  authorized  to 
have  the  association  incorporated  and  to  adopt  an  official  seal  for 
the  corporation,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  it  is  desirable  to 
do  so. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  be  requested  to 
prepare  a  uniform  Order  Blank  for  use  in  taking  orders  from 
customers ;  and  a  uniform  Confirmation  Blank  for  use  in  sending 
customers  confirmation  of  accepted  orders.  And  that  the  Board 
recommend  to  all  members  the  use  of  such  blanks. 

7.  Resolved,  That  a  general  meeting  of  the  association  be 
held  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  spring  of  1908  season,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  any  subjects  that  it  may  be  desirable  to 
act  upon  before  the  beginning  of  the  new  season.  Tlie  time  and 
place  for  holding  such  meeting  to  be  determined  by  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

8.  Resolved,  That  at  the  general  meeting  proposed  in  the 
last  resolution,  the  subject  of  selling  sample  allowance  be  dis- 
cussed, with  a  view  to  establishing  a  uniform  practice. 

9.  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  be  requested  to 
prepare  and  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  the  next  meeting  of 
the  association,  a  statement  of  general  conditions  to  govern  the 
allowance  of  claims,  such  as  the  period  within  which  a  claim 
must  be  submitted,  and  whether  any  claims  should  be  allowed 
after  goods  are  sponged,  processed  or  cut ;  and  also  as  to  the 
period,  if  any,  during  which  customers  should  have  the  privilege 
accorded  them  of  making  revisions  or  cancellations  of  advance 
orders  for  a  new  season  ;  and  determining  customers'  liability 
for  acceptance  of  sample  pieces  and  so  much  of  stock  goods  as 
may  be  already  in  process  of  manufacture,  if  cancellation  or 
revision  is  permitted. 

10.  Resolved,  That  if  a  member  reports  a  Public  Examiner  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  giving  a  manifestly  unjust  certificate 
for  the  apparent  purpose  of  enabling  a  customer  to  effect  a  can- 
cellation, or  to  improperly  reject  goods,  the  Board  shall  make  a 
thorough  investigation  through  a  committee  of  its  members,  and 
if  convinced  by  the  report  of  the  committee  that  the  certificate 
complained  of  was  clearly  unjust,  the  Board  shall,  through  its 
secretary,  notify  the  examiner  at  fault  that  unless  the  matter  is 
satisfactorily  adjusted,  members  of  the  association  shall  decline 
to  accept  the  certificates  of  such  examiner  in  the  adjustment  of 
claims.  If  the  complaint  is  not  then  adjusted  in  a  manner  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Board,  should  be  satisfactory  to  the 
member  concerned,  the  secretary  to  notify  the  members  of  the 
association  not  to  allow  any  claims  based  upon  the  certificates  of 
the  examiner  adjudged  to  be  at  fault. 

11.  Resolved,  That  to  avoid  ambiguity  and  uncertainty  in  the 
use  of  certain  trade  terms,  the  Board  of  Directors  be  requested 
to  give  an  official  definition  for  the  following  terms  commonly 
employed  in  sales  of  certain  classes  of  merchandise  : 
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Sold  as  are. 

Sold  as  seconds. 

Sold  as  unmerchantable. 

Sold  subject  to  no  claims. 

The  Committee  on  Organization  reported  a  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  which,  after  some  amendments,  were  adopted.  These 
provide  for  the  usual  officers  and  prescribe  their  duties,  and  for 
an  annual  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  last  Thursday  of  January. 
At  a  later  date  the  association  took  steps  to  secure  articles  of  in- 
corporation as  provided  for  in  the  fifth  resolution. 

It  appears  that  everything  possible  has  been  done  to  prepare 
and  equip  an  organization  capable  of  dealing  efficiently  with 
existing  abuses  and  qviestions  that  arise  from  time  to  time 
affecting  the  relations  of  buyer  and  seller.  It  now  remains  to  be 
seen  if  the  harmony  and  enthusiasm  which  characterized  the 
meetings  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  American  Association 
OF  Woolen  axd  Woksted  jManifacturers  can  be  crystallized 
into  such  form  as  to  produce  the  results  so  fervently  hoped  for 
and  so  much  desired.  "Not  failure  but  low  aim  is  crime,"  and 
should  no  better  success  attend  this  than  has  followed  previous 
efforts  it  certainly  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  officers  of  the 
organization,  who  are  as  follows  : 

President,  Joseph  E.  Fletcher,  Coronet  Worsted  Company ; 
first  vice-president,  John  P.  Wood,  Pequa  Mills ;  second  vice- 
president,  Louis  B.  Goodall,  Goodall  Worsted  Company ;  secre- 
tary, Charles  Porter,  Jr.,  Charles  Porter  &  Son ;  treasurer, 
Arthur  M.  Cox,  Plainfield  Woolen  Company ;  board  of  directors, 
Frederick  S.  Clark,  Talbot  ]\Iills ;  Henry  M.  Steel,  Edward  T. 
Steel  &  Co. ;  H.  B.  Beebe,  Beebe- Webber  Company ;  John  W.  Nary, 
Princeton  Worsted  Mills  ;  W.  A.  Guile,  Jr.,  of  the  Earnscliffe 
Worsted  Company  ;  Theodore  Howard,  Waterhouse  &  Howard  ; 
Edward  Moir,  Crown  Mills  ;  Richard  A.  Strong,  Strong,  Hewat  & 
Co.;  L.  D.  Tyson,  Knoxville  Woolen  Mills,  and  a  representative 
of  the  Botany  Worsted  Mills  to  be  named. 

The  following  extract  from  the  remarks  made  by  the  president, 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Fletcher,  at  the  dinner  at  the  close  of  the  business 
meeting  fittingly  express  the  catholicity  of  spirit  and  purpose 
which  actuate  the  new  organization : 
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REMARKS    OP    MR.    FLETCHER. 

"  The  thought  that  comes  to  my  mind  as  I  recall  the  enthusi- 
asm and  spirit  manifested  by  this  meeting  is  one  of  wonder  that 
we  have  not  before  joined  together  in  fraternity  of  interest. 

"  The  policy  of  our  association  will  be  broad  enough  for  all  to 
stand  upon,  and,  at  the  very  outset  of  our  career,  we  wish  most 
earnestly  to  disclaim  the  assumption  of  an  attitude  in  any 
respect  antagonistic  to  other  interests.  The  great  industries  of 
our  country  have  interests  mutual  in  their  character  and  policy, 
and  the  highest  aim  of  our  association  must  be  to  promote  an 
intercourse  both  friendly  and  beneficial  among  those  who  avail 
themselves  of  its  membership.  It  is  desirable  for  the  successful 
attainment  of  our  purpose  that  our  membership  should  be 
large,  and  that  the  spirit  already  manifested  should  be 
encouraged  and  sustained.  Our  efficiency  is  in  due  proportion 
to  our  numbers,  and,  for  additions  to  our  ranks,  we  must  rely 
mainly  upon  the  personal  aid  and  influence  of  those  who  have 
already  joined.  Your  good  offices  and  cooperation  are,  therefore, 
earnestly  solicited  in  this  matter." 


TEXTILE   IMPORTERS   ASSOCIATION.* 

There  has  recently  been  organized  in  New  York  City  an 
association  of  merchants  engaged  in  the  textile  importing  busi- 
ness, whose  purpose  is  to  perform  a  service  for  the  textile 
importers  of  immense  importance,  and  which  may  be  indirectly 
of  great  value  to  the  textile  manufacturers  of  this  country, 
by  the  prevention  of  abuses  of  the  tariff  laws  and  of  undervalua- 
tion frauds.  It  matters  little  how  complete  and  protective 
a  tariff  law  may  be  if  its  effect  is  nullified  by  mal-administration, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  therefore 
welcomes  the  advent  of  a  new  ally  into  a  field  where  attempts 
have  been  made  at  various  times,  with  more  or  less  of  success, 
to  achieve  these  results  by  organizations  having  a  somewhat 
similar  purpose. 

In  its  printed  By-Laws  the  Textile  Importers  Association 
announces  its  objects  thus  : 

This  Association  has  been  organized  for  the  following  pur- 
poses : 
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1.  To  induce  those  interested  in  the  importation  of  textiles  to 
cooperate  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  business. 

2.  To  crystallize  the  sentiment  of  those  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness upon  all  subjects  where  union  of  effort  is  desirable. 

3.  To  insure  an  observance  of  the  tariff  laws  to  the  end  that 
the  best  interests  of  American  manufacturers  and  importers  may 
be  protected. 

4.  To  place  the  importing  business  upon  the  same  basis  of 
stability  as  other  trades  have  achieved  through  cooperation. 

5.  To  propose  and  advocate  legislation  helpful  to  the  business 
and  oppose  such  as  is  harmful  to  it. 

6.  To  protect  the  interests  of  its  members  from  abuses  grow- 
ing out  of  the  execution  of  the  tariff  laws. 

7.  To  aid  in  the  exposure  of  frauds  practised  upon  the 
Government  through  undervaluations. 

8.  To  furnish  its  members  with  information  regarding  the 
customs  laws  which  will  be  useful  to  them  in  conducting  their 
business. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  official  board  provision  is  made  for 
five  standing  committees  as  follows  :  Executive,  Legislative,  Inter- 
national Trades  Relations,  Publicity,  and  Grievance,  each  con- 
sisting of  five  members,  and  the  president  of  the  Association, 
who  is  a  member  ex-officio. 

The  duties  of  the  various  committees  are  : 

1.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  possess  all  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  wlien  the  Board  is  not  in 
session. 

2.  The  Legislative  Committee  shall  inform  itself  concerning 
proposed  legislation  affecting  the  administration  of  the  tariff 
laws,  and  shall  represent  this  Association  before  such  legislative 
bodies  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  appear  ;  but  this  committee 
shall  not  have  authority  to  represent  the  Association  either  in 
favor  of  or  against  any  measure  until  such  measure  has  been 
passed  upon  by  the  Association. 

3.  The  International  Trades  Relations  Committee  shall  inform 
itself  concerning  all  proposed  commercial  treaties  or  changes  in 
commercial  treaties  or  other  questions  affecting  international 
trade  relations,  and  when  authorized  by  the  Association,  appear 
as  its  representative  upon  such  questions. 

4.  The  Publicity  Committee  sliall  have  charge  of  the  circula- 
tion of  all  printed  matter  published  in  the  name  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  no  printed  matter  shall  be  distributed  until  approved 
by  this  committee.  It  shall  also  pass  upon  and  approve  all 
written  or  printed  matter  given  to  the  press. 

5.  Grievance  Committee.  Complaints  of  members  in  regard 
to  the  administration  of  the  tariff  laws  shall  be  submitted  to  this 
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committee  and  be  duly  investigated  by  it ;  but  no  action  outside 
of  this  Association  shall  be  undertaken  by  this  committee  except 
after  authorization  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  officers  chosen  at  its  meeting  February  5  are  :  President, 
P.  B.  Worrall,  of  Fred  Butterfield  &  Co. ;  Vice-president,  Walter 
Gibb,  of  Mills  &  Gibb;  Treasurer,  Milton  C.  Hermann,  of  the 
Hermann-Aukam  Company  ;  and  Secretary,  William  A.  Prender- 
gast,  with  offices  at  31  Nassau  street. 


AMERICAN   WOOL   TRADE   TERMS. 

In  the  Wool  Book  for  1895  we  published  a  glossary  explana- 
tory of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  most  commonly  in  use  in  the 
wool  trade.  Since  that  time  the  requirements  of  the  business 
have  brought  about  certain  modifications  in  the  grading  of  wool 
for  manufacturers'  use  and  consequently  some  changes  in  the 
terms  by  which  the  grades  are  known  and  in  their  application. 
Such  changes  are  continually  going  on  and  can  easily  be  ascer- 
tained by  comparing  from  time  to  time  the  market  reports  pub- 
lished regularly  in  this  Bulletin. 

The  various  trade  journals  quote  various  lines,  but  for  pur- 
poses of  historical  comparison  and  the  accurate  contemporary 
understanding  of  the  condition  of  the  wool  market  the  Bulletin 
quotations  are  believed  to  be  the  most  serviceable. 

In  earlier  days  Picklock,  XXX,  XX,  and  X  were  the  standard 
grades.  Those  were  the  days  when  our  supplies  were  drawn 
from  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  especially  from  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia.  With  the  growth  of  the 
country,  the  enlargement  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  sheep  in- 
dustry, and  the  growing  and  more  varied  demands  of  the  manufac- 
turers, the  grades  rapidly  increased  in  number  by  subdivision. 
At  the  same  time,  owing  partly  to  lack  of  demand  following 
change  in  fashion,  some  of  the  higher  grades  of  wool,  such  as 
Picklock  and  XXX,  Avhich  are  especially  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  fine  broadcloths  and  doeskins  so  common  in  former 
days  but  now  practically  displaced  by  fine  worsted  cloths,  have 
become  almost  obsolete  and  are  no  longer  generally  quoted. 

We  reproduce  the  Glossary  from  the  Wool  Book  because  its 
definitions,  then  so  clearly  and  concisely  stated,  are  fundamental 
to  a  correct  understanding  of  present  classifications.     In  addition 
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we  append  a  statement  defining  the  terms  used  in  some  of  the 
leading  trade  journals  of  the  day,  prepared  in  response  to  a 
request  for  information  on  these  points. 

GLOSSARY    OF    TRADE    TERMS. 
(^From  the  Wool  Book,  1905.) 

Wools  grown  in  the  United  States  (except  in  a  few  of  the  older 
Middle  States)  are  generally  shorn  without  washing,  and  the 
product  of  each  sheep  (called  the  clip)  is  tied  into  a  bundle  and 
termed  the  fleece. 

The  terms  used  in  the  wool  trade  to  designate  domestic  wools 
refer  to  condition,  or  degree  of  cleanness  ;  quality,  or  degree  of 
fineness  ;  and  staple,  or  length  and  strength  of  fiber. 

CONDITION. 

Washiiig.  —  Sheep  are  driven  into  watercourses  and  a  portion 
of  the  yolk  (natural  secretion  through  the  skin,  held  in  suspen- 
sion in  the  wool)  and  dirt  washed  out  before  shearing. 

Unmerchantahle  Wool.  —  Wool  poorly  washed  is  known  as 
unmerchantable. 

Unwatilied  Wool.  —  Wool  on  which  no  attempt  at  washing  has 
been  made  is  called  unwashed. 

The  condition  of  washed  wools  is  growing  poorer ;  fifteen 
years  ago  fine  wools  lost  in  scouring  48  per  cent  and  sometimes 
less  ;  the  average  present  loss  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  wools  is 
nearer  55  per  cent. 

Scouring.  —  Wool  washed  perfectly  clean  by  mechanical  and 
chemical  processes  in  machines  prepared  for  that  purpose  is 
known  as  scoured  wool. 

QUALITY. 

The  qualities  are  Picklock,  XXX,  XX,  X,  No.  1  (or  half-blood), 
No.  2  (or  three-eighths),  No.  3,  or  quarter-blood,  and  coarse  or 
common.  These  qualities  are  liable  to  variation  in  many  wool- 
houses,  according  to  the  varying  demand. 

Picklock  (now  very  scarce)  is  the  quality  produced  from  a 
pure  Saxony  sheep. 

XXX.  —  The  first  cross  of  the  merino  with  the  Saxony. 

XX.  —  The  true  standard  is  the  quality  of  a  full-blood  merino. 

X.  —  Is  three-quarter  blood  merino. 

No.  1,  No.  2,  etc.,  indicate  the  variations  in  purity  of  blood 
from  the  pure  merino,  from  crossing  with  common  sheep. 

Coarse  Wool.  —  The  product  of  sheep  with  but  little  trace  of 
merino  blood. 

Braid  Wool.  —  The  clip  of  bright-haired  (lustrous)  wooled 
sheep,  almost  pure,  as  Lincoln,  Cotswold,  and  Leicester. 
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Wools  are  classified  according  to  staple  into  clothing  wools, 
combing  wools,  and  delaine  wools. 

Clothing  Wools.  —  Wools  to  be  carded. 

Combing  Wools.  —  Wools  to  be  combed  so  as  to  leave  the  fibers 
parallel. 

Delaine  Wools. — Practically  combing  wools  of  merino  blood, 
and  may  be  called  fine  (X  and  above),  or  medium  (half-blood). 

Felting  Wools.  —  The  semi-annual  clips  of  portions  of  Texas 
and  California  are  sometimes  so  designated. 

Noils.  —  The  refuse,  short-stapled  wool  resulting  from  combing. 


Grading  is  the  arranging  into  qualities  without  untying  the 
fleeces. 

Sorting  is  done  by  the  manufacturer,  who  separates  the 
fleece  into  different  qualities  or  sorts  according  to  fineness,  length 
and  strength  of  staple,  whiteness,  etc.,  and  is  the  first  process  of 
manufacturing. 

Neck,  breech,  belly,  etc.,  indicate  the  location  where  grown  on 
the  body  of  the  sheep,  but  the  nomenclature  of  sorts  varies  in 
different  mills. 

Skirting.  —  The  separation  of  the  inferior  portions  from  the 
fleece. 

Tags.  —  A  sort  of  short  dung  locks. 

Pulled  Wool.  — Wool  from  slaughtered  sheep.  It  is  rubbed  off 
after  soaking  the  skin.  Pulled  wools  are  classified  according  to 
quality  and  length  of  staple.  For  quality  the  terms  are  XX, 
Extra,  A  Super,  B  Super,  C  Super,  etc. ;  for  length.  Combing  and 
Delaine. 

Lambs^  Wools  are  pulled  from  lamb  skins,  and  are  sometimes 
subdivided  into  qualities  by  the  large  pullers. 

Shearlings.  —  The  short  wool  obtained  from  skins  of  sheep 
shorn  before  slaughtering.     Used  principally  by  hatters. 


ADDITIONAL    TERMS    IN    PRESENT    USE. 

Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan. — No.  1  and  ^  blood 
refer  to  crossbred  wool  of  superior  quality.  They  are  practically 
synonymous  terms  as  applied  to  wool  to-day.  Formerly  the 
grading  was  on  somewhat  different  lines  and  the  No.  1  grade 
included  what  would  now  be  called  low  |  blood  and  high  f ;  of 
late  years,  however,  the  demand  for  closer  grades  has  been  such 
that  A  blood  contains  none  of  the  high  f ,  but  on  the  contrary 
sometimes  takes  in  the  low  edge  of  the  X. 

f ,  ^  blood  and  braid  are  purely  arbitrary  terms  as  applied  to 
the  grades  of  wool  according  to  the  quality  or  fineness,  |  being 
finer  than  J  and  ^  finer  than  braid. 
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Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  wools  are  quoted  at  higher  prices  than 
Michigan  wools  of  the  same  grade  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
usually  of  better  blood  and  consequently  have  better  spinning 
qualities.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  superior  climate  and  feed 
of  these  States. 

Texas,  California,  and  Oregon  wools  come  under  separate 
quotations  because  the  classes  of  wool  grown  in  these  States  re- 
spectively vary  very  much,  as  do  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
put.  For  instance,  Texas  and  California  wools  are  both  used  by 
felt  mills,  as  they  have  peculiar  felting  properties,  also  by  woolen 
mills,  which  do  not  require  long  staple  wools.  California  wools 
are  used  largely  by  underwear  and  hat  manufacturers,  while 
Oregons  are  generally  of  longer  staple,  deeper  grown  wools,  and 
are  used  by  both  woolen  and  worsted  manufacturers. 

"  Texas  Fine  twelve  months  "  and  "  Fine  six  to  eight  months" 
refer  to  the  length  of  the  wool,  although  the  length  is  generally 
due  to  the  time  which  it  has  been  growing  on  the  sheep.  For 
instance,  twelve  months'  wool  indicates  wool  slioru  in  the  same 
month  of  succeeding  years  ;  six  to  eight  months'  refers  to  the 
spring  or  fall  shearing  of  clips  that  are  shorn  twice  a  year. 

California,  wool  is  classed  "  Fall  free  "  and  "  Fall  defective  " 
on  account  of  the  wide  variation  in  price  between  the  fall  wools 
that  are  comparatively  free  from  burrs  and  shives  and  wools  that 
are  defective.  Texas  wool  does  not  have  this  peculiarity  of  burr 
and  shive  to  such  an  extent ;  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  the  same  classification  and  the  term  "  Fall  clean,"  which 
is  also  used  in  the  market  reports,  refers  to  the  scoured  value  of 
wools  which  are  shorn  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  therefore  only 
have  from  four  to  six  months'  growth. 

Oregon.  —  There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  wool  grown  in  the 
State  of  Oregon.  Those  grown  in  the  valley  regions  of  Southern 
and  Western  Oregon  are  classed  as  No.  1,  2,  and  3  valley,  accord- 
ing to  fineness.  No.  1  would  correspond  to  a  i  blood.  No.  2  to  f 
and  ^  blood  and  No.  3  to  low  ^  and  braid  in  quality.  Wools  from 
the  Eastern  and  Northern  sections  are  of  much  finer  quality  and 
are  graded  with  the  arbitrary  terms  of  No.  1  and  No.  2,  No.  1 
referring  to  the  finer  and  No.  2  to  the  more  medium  qualities. 
They  are  also  graded  according  to  the  length  of  staple,  the  longer 
staple  or  delaine  growth  being  used  for  worsted  (combing)  pur- 
poses and  the  shorter  staple,  or  clothing,  being  used  for  woolen 
(carding)  purposes.  Oregon  wools  are  generally  graded  and 
baled  at  point  of  shipment  according  to  Eastern  standards. 

Territory  Wools.  —  In  a  general  way  territory  wools  are  con-' 
sidered  those  grown  in  the  States  west  of  the  Missouri  river  ;  but 
owing  to  the  different  characteristics  and  purposes  for  which 
Texas,  California  and  New  Mexican  wools  are  used,  these  States 
are  not  included  in  this  general  classification.  The  terms  "  Terri- 
tory ordinary,"  which  is  seldom  used,  and  "  Territory  staple  " 
refer   to   the   difference   in   length  rather  than  to  difference  in 
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quality.  "  Territory  clothing  "  is  the  trade  term  for  the  shorter 
stapled  wools. 

Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  —  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  spring 
wools  refer  to  the  wools  that  are  clipped  in  those  States  in  the 
spring  of  the  year.  Many  of  the  ranchmen  in  that  section  shear 
both  spring  and  fall ;  therefore  we  sometimes  refer  to  the  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mexican  "  Spring"  and  Colorado  and  New  Mexican 
"  Fall." 

The  market  qviotations  for  Texas,  California,  New  Mexican 
and  Territory  wools  are  generally  based  on  the  scoured  value. 


•    HENRY   G.   KITTREDGE. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Kittkedge,  for  many  years  well  known  in 
textile  manufacturing  circles,  first  as  a  manufacturer  and  for 
the  last  twenty  years  or  more  in  connection  with  textile  journal- 
ism and  as  a  lecturer,  particularly  on  subjects  related  to  the 
production  and  fabrication  of  cotton,  has  recently  severed  his 
connection  with  the  ''Textile  American,"  a  journal  which  he 
originated  a  few  years  since,  to  assume  the  position  of  editor-in- 
chief  of  "  Cotton,"  a  monthly  publication  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
devoted,  as  its  name  indicates,  to  the  cotton  interests. 

In  early  life  Mr.  Kittredge  entered  a  woolen  mill  and  soon 
became  so  proficient  that  on  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
he  was  made  superintendent  of  a  fancy  cassimere  mill.  Later 
he  became  proprietor  of  a  mill  and  also  was  interested  in  deal- 
ing in  the  wool  and  cotton  fibers. 

His  familiarity  with  cotton  began  on  a  Southern  plantation 
upon  which  he  resided  for  a  period,  during  which  time  he  gave 
much  attention  to  the  scientific  study  of  the  staple  with  special 
reference  to  its  adaptability  to  manufacture. 

Following  a  natural  bent  of  mind,  which  led  to  investigation 
and  research,  he  gave  up  his  manufacturing  and  commercial  inter- 
ests and  took  up  the  economic  and  practical  literature  of  textiles, 
to  which  he  has  since  devoted  his  time  and  thought. 

In  1893  he  was  made  treasurer  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  exhibit  of  American  Wool  Manufactures  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  held  in  Chicago. 

In  1895  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Frederic  T.  Greenlialge,  of 
Massachusetts,  a  member  of  the  commission  to  represent  the 
Commonwealth  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition. 
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He  organized  the  United  States  textile  exhibit  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  1900,  at  which  the  manufacturers  of  this  country- 
secured  "  grand  prizes  "  and  "  gold  medals,"  in  all  but  one  instance- 
He  is  corresponding  member  of  La  Sociedad  de  Formento 
Fabril,  Santiago,  Chile,  and  a  member  of  the  National  Geographic 
Society,  Washington,  D.C.  He  was  one  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee of  the  Sir  Wm.  H.  Perkin  Jubilee,  in  1906,  in  commem- 
oration of  the  discovery  of  mauve  and  the  beginning  of  the 
modern  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  dyes,  etc.,  and 
was  one  of  the  chosen  speakers  at  the  New  York  banquet  given 
for  the  occasion.  He  is  the  textile  technologist  for  the  Century- 
Dictionary  and  Cyclopaedia,  New  York. 

He  has  presented  at  the  meetings  of  the  New  England  Cotton 
Manufacturers'  Association  a  number  of  valuable  papers,  notably 
one  on  the  supply  of  cotton  for  fine  spinning,  and  iu  1905  received 
its  medal  for  an  article  on  the  "  Economic  Extension  of  Cotton 
Cultivation  in  the  South." 

Mr.  Kittredge  is  the  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Kittredge, 
Keene,  N.H. ;  a  nephew  of  the  late  Judge  Henry  G.  Smith  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  a  leading  lawyer  of  that  State  and  once  on 
the  Supreme  Court  bench;  a  nephew  of  the  late  Hon.  Ashbel 
Smith,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  who  represented  the  Republic  of  Texas 
at  the  courts  of  France  and  England;  and  a  brother  of  the  late 
Judge  Ashbel  S.  Kittredge,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  in  Boston  and  New  England,  for 
hereafter  he  will  make  his  home  at  Atlanta. 


THE  GERMAN  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE. 

Under  the  projected  commercial  agreement^  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  which  is  to  take  effect  July  1,  re- 
ducing iu  some  cases  the  duties  levied  by  this  Government  on 
German  products  and  materially  altering  the  method  by  which 
the  foreign  market  value  of  imports  from  the  latter  country  is  to 
be  ascertained,  the  German  Chambers  of  Commerce  will  become 
important  factors,  as  their  certificates  of  value  are  to  be  accepted 
as  competent  evidence  and  considered  by  appraisers  in  connection 
tvith   other  evidence  adduced.     These  Chambers  occupy  a  very 

•  The  official  text  of  the  agreemeDt  had  not  been  made  public  at  the  time  of  the  prep- 
aration of  this  number  of  the  Bulletin,  any  comments  on  it  therefore  are  reserved  for  a 
future  occasion. 
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different  position  from  that  of  bodies  of  similar  name  in  this 
country.  Here  they  are  voluntary  associations  organized  for  the 
furtherance  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  wliile  very  useful  they 
have  no  official  standing.  In  Germany  they  are  semi-official  and 
are  "  essential  and  potential  agencies  of  the  Government  as  well 
as  of  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  Empire."  A  report  just 
published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  prepared 
by  Hon.  Jay  White,  recently  Consul  General  to  Hanover,  ex- 
plaining the  constitution,  powers,  and  functions  of  these  bodies, 
from  which  the  following  extracts  are  made,  is  timely  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  interest  and  value. 

Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Germany  are  legally  organized 
corporations  which  forward  and  protect  industrial  and  other 
interests  in  the  various  districts,  and  their  united  efforts  are 
intelligently  made  with  those  of  the  Government  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  nation's  welfare  and  commerce.  Each  association 
is  composed  of  a  limited  number  of  members  ;  sometimes  this 
number  does  not  exceed  25.  These  members,  chosen  from  among 
the  oldest,  most  experienced,  and  most  respected  of  the  men  of 
affairs,  represent  the  various  branches  of  industry  and  commerce 
existing  in  the  district  where  the  office  of  their  board  is  located. 
Membership  is  without  emolument,  with  the  exception  of  the 
secretary,  who  bears  the  title  of  "  Syndic,"  who  is  a  salaried 
officer  of  the  Government  and  must  be  a  jurist.  In  Hanover  he 
has  two  scientific  assistants.  The  other  members  are  given  the 
courtesies  due  Government  officials.  The  chambers  hold  regular 
meetings,  besides  which  there  are  numerous  special  sessions. 

CONTROLLED    BY    THE    MINISTER    OF    COMMERCE. 

The  chambers  have  legal  rights  and  can  transact  business 
within  their  province,  bi-ing  suits  at  law,  etc.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  authority  of  the  ''  Handelsminister  "  (Minister  of  Com- 
merce) over  the  several  Boards  of  Trade  or  Chambers  of  Commerce 
has  not  been  established  by  law.  But  custom  and  undisputed 
practice  have  given  to  him  almost  absolute  authority  to  direct 
the  establishment  of  and  to  control  or  to  dissolve  all  such  bodies. 
The  Government  values  very  highly  the  decisions  and  experience 
of  these  boards.  The  Minister  of  Commerce  may  ask  for  opin- 
ions and  reports  from  the  Boards  of  Trade ;  and  certain  informa- 
tion from  the  Government  is  conveyed  to  them  through  his  office. 

The  opinions  arrived  at  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  are 
often  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  general  body,  at  which 
meetings  experts  on  technical  subjects  may,  under  oath,  give 
their  opinions,  on  commercial  and  scientific  questions,  and  the 
proper  action  in  their  judgment  to  be  taken  in  certain  cases. 
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CHARACTER    OF    REPORTS    FURNISHED. 

It  is  apparent  that  in  a  country  where  the  railway,  tele- 
graph, telephone,  and  express  business  is  conducted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment a  board  of  trade  is  often  in  a  position  to  give  valuable 
advice  in  regard  to  postal  and  transportation  matters.  From  the 
reports  furnished  to  the  Minister  of  Commerce  by  the  Boards  of 
Trade,  the  Government  receives  practically  an  official  and  unpreju- 
diced statement  of  the  condition  of  commercial  affairs  through- 
out the  country.  These  reports  are  asked  for  and  opinions 
requested  upon  all  proposed  legislation  effecting  commercial 
interests,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  Besides  protecting  tlie 
interests  of  commerce  and  industry  of  the  nation,  each  chamber 
collects  and  distributes  data  concerning  the  commercial  con- 
ditions, necessities,  and  wishes  in  tlieir  respective  districts. 
They  guard  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  apprentices 
and  other  employees.  The  Exchange  (Borse)  is  under  their 
jurisdiction,  as  are  the  bonded  warehouses  for  dutiable  imported 
goods,  and  sometimes  the  commercial  museums,  trade  schools, 
etc. 

Each  chamber  publishes  annually  a  detailed  report,  based  on 
the  most  exact  and  trustwortliy  information,  concerning  the  situ- 
ation and  the  intentions  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments in  the  district,  eacli  branch  segregated,  and  the  actions 
of  the  chamber  itself  during  the  past  year.  The  data  for  these 
reports  is  obtained  by  collecting  facts  from  industrial  institutions 
and  commercial  houses.  Reports  are  alsd  often  made  by  many 
of  the  principal  firms  in  the  district.  The  observations  and 
opinions  of  members  living  in  the  various  parts  of  the  districts, 
and  who  know  and  represent  different  branches  of  manufacture 
and  trade,  are  often  incorporated  in  the  reports.  A  thorough 
study  of  the  controlling  conditions  is  made,  and  such  information 
is  often  obtained  by  circular  inquiries. 

SUBJECTS    OF    DISCUSSION. 

The  subjects  discussed  are  here  enumerated  in  order  to  illus- 
trate the  interest  taken  by  the  boards  in  all  matters  of  trade, 
commerce,  etc.  For  example  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Han- 
over Chamber  of  Commerce,  1905-6,  gave  a  list  of  the  various 
laws  that  had  been  enacted  in  1905 ;  also  a  resume  of  the  changes 
in  the  common  law  concerning  building  lots,  limitation  of  the 
right  to  work  on  Sunday  ;  rest  during  the  Christmas  holidays ; 
commercial  travelers  who  sell  at  retail ;  bribing  of  employees  ; 
the  law  concerning  preliminary  work  before  constructing  roads  ; 
liability  of  those  owning  animals  in  case  of  damage  or  accident 
caused  by  them  ;  compulsory  arbitration  in  case  of  bankruptcy ; 
publication  of  prepayments  on  stock  where  a  new  company  is 
formed ;  extension  of  compulsory  arbitration  ;  insurance  against 
sickness  ;  appointing  inspectors  in  business  ;  right  to  work  over- 
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time  during  special  rush  in  business;  employment  of  preserving 
cans  and  glasses ;  packages  containing  a  definite  amount  of 
material ;  revision  of  the  law  concerning  the  sale  of  medicines 
by  dealers  in  paints  and  similar  articles  ("  Drogenhandler ;  "  not 
equivalent  to  our  American  word  "druggist");  permission  to 
alter  the  character  of  a  business ;  responsibility  of  pawnbrokers 
for  watches  and  articles  of  gold ;  representation  of  commercial 
and  industrial  branches  in  Chambers  of  Commerce  ;  standardizing 
brandy  barrels  ;  estimating  the  cost  in  the  case  of  offers  concern- 
ing the  trade  registers  ;  representation  of  middlemen  in  Kartells, 
or  trusts  ;  relation  of  the  ''  Spiritus  Centrale,"  or  alcohol  trust, 
to  the  investigation  concerning  Kartells ;  extension  of  municipal 
employment  bureaus,  and  female  employment.^ 

SAFEGUARDING    HOME    INTERESTS. 

The  chambers  have  the  right  to  nominate  experts  in  various 
branches  ;  to  administer  oaths  to  them  and  appoint  them  to  office. 
The  Chambers  of  Commerce  pay  special  attention  to  export  and 
import  in  their  districts,  as  far  as  they  have  local  bearing ;  and 
an  effort  is  constantly  being  made  to  guard  home  commercial 
interests  in  every  manner.  Disadvantages  or  unfavorable 
influences  working  against  the  German  exporters  are  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  an  effort  made  to 
remove  them  by  suggestions,  reports,  or  representations  to  the 
Government.  The  advice  of  experts  is  often  obtained,  and 
the  information  imparted  to  the  inquirer.  In  this  particular, 
the  Khenish-Westphalian  Chambers  are  of  special  influence. 
They  further  German  exports  by  calling  attention  to  unjust 
discriminations  and  wrong  practices  with  regard  to  customs, 
freight  rates,  railway  and  steamer  facilities,  and  complaints  or 
disagreements  of  firms  ;  decide  questions,  where  possible,  or  refer 
them  to  the  General  Government.  As  far  as  their  power  goes, 
they  advise,  make  decisions,  and  hand  in  petitions.  They  keep 
informed,  by  special  detailed  reports,  concerning  the  condition 
of  export  and  import  trade,  and  fluctuations,  and  discuss  means 
and  projects  for  bettering  conditions  when  they  are  unfavorable. 

PROMINENT    FEATURES. 

Abuse  of  the  mails  is  guarded  against  to  a  certain  extent  by 
requiring  all  companies  or  firms  to  show  the  Board  of  Trade 
evidence  of  good  faith  before  postal  money  orders  will  be 
delivered  to  them. 

The  Board  of  Trade  appoints  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
conditions  under  which  a  new  company  intends  to  do  business; 
should  the  results  not  be  satisfactory  the  registration  is  refused 

1  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  consul-general  furnishes  a  long  list  of  subjects  discussed 
covering  matters  relating  to  every  branch  of  German  commercial  and  industrial  activity  and 
the  relations  of  these  to  foreign  markets,  transportation  and  mail  facilities,  packing,  local 
taxation,  customs  duties,  etc. 
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to  the  company.  The  board  may  act  as  an  arbitrator  between 
registered  firms  or  companies  and  may  administer  oaths.  To  a 
certain  extent  it  is  regarded  as  a  judicial  body,  and  its  decisions 
do  not  require  the  further  sanction  of  another  authority. 

The  most  characteristic  features  of  a  Prussian  Chamber  of 
Commerce  may  be  enumerated  as  follows  : 

A  system  of  obtaining  and  distributing  information  of  a  tech- 
nical character. 

Judicial  and  notarial  functions. 

Authority  to  prevent  possible  fraud  by  controlling  registra- 
tion of  new,  companies  and  firms. 

Semi-official  relations  with  the  provincial  and  general  gov- 
ernments. 


INTERESTING  POINTS  IN  THE  WOOL  TRADE. 

A  CASE  has  recently  been  considered  by  the  Arbitration  Com- 
mittee of  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  presents 
some  features  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  Bradford  trade. 
It  appears  that  the  defendants  bought  from  the  plaintiffs  about 
1000  pounds  of  black  Botany  noils  (Holdens'  combing).  Before 
delivery  was  made,  however,  the  defendants  ascertained  that  the 
sample  was  very  oily,  and  refused  to  accept  delivery  of  the  bulk 
if  it  were  in  a  like  condition.  The  sale  sample  and  the  bulk 
were  subsequently  tested  at  the  Conditioning-house,  with  the 
result  that  the  sale  sample  was  shown  to  contain  6.77  per  cent 
and  the  bulk  8.35  per  cent  net  of  fatty  matter  (or  added  oil)  as 
well  as  nearly  4  per  cent  of  dye  wares  and  insolubles  in  each 
case.  The  claimants  contended  that  even  if  the  sale  sample 
contained  more  oil  than  is  usually  put  in,  the  defendants  bought 
by  the  sample,  and  if  they  failed  to  note  that  it  contained  more 
oil  than  usual  they  erred  in  their  judgment  and  must  con- 
sequently be  the  sufferers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defendants 
contended,  firstly,  that  in  noils  a  sample  is  submitted  for  the 
buyer  to  determine  its  value  as  regards  class  and  quality  of  wool, 
length  of  fiber,  vegetable  matter,  kemps,  and  color,  but  not  for 
added  oil  (or  fatty  matters),  because  it  is  understood  in  the  trade 
that  wool  before  being  combed  is  scoured  and  made  free  of  all 
its  natural  fats,  but,  in  order  to  assist  the  wool  to  comb  and  spin, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  about  3  per  cent  of  olive  or  good  oil  and 
that  all  the  best  combers  (amongst  them  Messrs.  Holden) 
endeavor  to  keep  to  3  per  cent  as  near  as  possible.     In  proof  of 
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this  it  was  stated  that  the  Bradford  Conditioning-house  makes 
tests  of  millions  of  pounds  Aveight  annually  on  a  3  per  cent  basis, 
and  that  the  noils  from  these  wools  naturally  contain  practically 
the  same  percentage  of  added  oil,  and  consequently  should  be, 
and  in  fact  are,  bought  with  the  understanding  that  the  oil  is 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  trade.  Secondly,  the  defendants 
contended  that  a  sample  cannot  be  submitted  for  determining  oil, 
as  they  assert  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  in  the  trade  to  tell 
by  touch  or  smell  what  percentage  of  added  oil  a  noil  contains, 
and  that  a  crucial  test  would  be  necessary  to  prove  the  percent- 
age, or  what  might  be  termed  a  hidden  defect,  as  in  the  case  of 
Drummond  v.  Van  Ingen.  Thirdly,  the  defendants  contended 
that  as  it  was  the  custom  of  the  seller  of  dry  combed  noils  to 
draw  the  attention  of  a  probable  buyer  to  the  fact,  that  was  in 
itself  an  admission  that  a  buyer  either  cannot  tell  the  noils  are 
dry  combed  or  that  he  does  not  value  for  oil,  in  which  case  the 
defendants  claimed  that  they  had  tlie  same  right  to  expect  the 
seller  to  inform  them  if  a  lot  contained  an  excessive  amount  of 
oil. 

The  arbitrator  in  the  event  found :  (1)  That  the  noils  were 
bought  by  sample ;  and  (2)  that  the  proportion  of  fatty  matter 
in  the  sample  was  apparent  on  reasonable  examination.  He  also 
found  (3)  that  the  bulk  was  equal  in  quality  to  the  sample,  but 
that  the  proportion  of  fatty  matter  was  somewhat  greater  in  the 
bulk  than  in  the  sample.  He  therefore  adjudged  that  the  defend- 
ants should  take  and  pay  for  the  noils,  but  were  entitled  to  an 
allowance  of  one  halfpenny  per  pound  on  account  of  their  greasy 
state.     The  costs  of  the  award  were  equally  divided. 


SHEEP    BREEDING   IK   SOUTH   AMERICA. 

From  the  '*  Argentine  Estancia,"  written  by  M.  Bernardez  in 
1903  to  attract  settlers  to  Argentina,  a  copy  of  which  recently 
came  into  our  hands,  we  extract  the  following  interesting  facts 
concerning  the  sheep  and  wool  industry  in  that  expanding  and 
thriving  republic  of  South  America,  the  consumption  of  whose 
wools  is  increasing  in  the  United  States  : 

The  world's  demand  changes  once  more  ;  it  seems  as  if  the 
capricious  agitation  against  coarse  wools  is  giving  ground  and 
changing  front.     But  the  lesson  has  been  learnt  and  should  be 
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utilized.  Doubtless  it  will  be.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  that  it  is  pleasing  to  note  in  our  Argentine  breeders,  it 
is  their  absolute  lack  of  self-esteem,  combined  with  a  quick 
recognition  of  facts,  whether  prejudicial  or  corrective.  The  per- 
suasion that  the  specialized  Lincoln  is  leading  us  on  to  a  physio- 
logical crash,  after  having  escaped,  though  leaving  a  good  share 
of  its  fleece  in  the  claws  of  the  business  smash,  has  turned  the 
ideas  of  our  estancieros  and  stud  farmers  of  reputation  towards 
a  more  rational  and  practical  evolution.  The  conviction  has 
gained  ground  that  it  is  an  expensive  and  useless  luxury  to 
attempt  to  beautify  the  excellencies  of  animal  life,  and  to  use 
artificial  methods,  which  yield  unprofitable  results,  in  the  breed- 
ing of  stock.  No  one  requires  remarkable  efforts,  nor  will  any 
one  pay  for  them.  It  is,  therefore,  enough  to  produce  sound, 
strong  animals  as  true  to  type  as  is  possible  in  each  breed. 

This  is  the  program  to  be  carried  out.  The  field  is  large 
enough  for  all  preferences  and  interests.  Each  breed  of  sheep 
will  gradually  mark  out  and  stock  its  district,  within  the  far- 
reaching  limits  of  the  country,  in  accordance  with  local  surround- 
ings, principally  those  relating  to  profitable  results.  In  this 
respect  Mr.  Gibson's  ideas,  which  we  have  been  making  use  of, 
seem  to  lead  to  the  correct  solution  of  the  matter.  In  his 
opinion  "  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  stock-breeder 
whose  farm  is  situated  in  the  southern  districts  wliere  natural 
and  tender  grasses  are  found,  in  the  region  of  abundant  and  fre- 
quent rain  and  moist  atmosphere,  and  whose  flocks  of  high 
grade  Lincoln  type  do  not  increase  the  value  of  tlieir  yield  in 
wool  and  mutton,  will  find  it  advantageous  to  do  what  has  been 
done  in  New  Zealand  with  satisfactory  results,  that  is,  cross  the 
Lincoln  with  the  Romney  Marsh.  The  Kentish  ram  assists  in 
giving  silkiness,  closeness  and,  up  to  a  certain  ])oint,  fineness  to 
the  coarse  Lincoln  fleece,  whilst  the  mutton  finds  a  good  market, 
besides  which  the  crossbred  stock  are  of  more  robust  constitu- 
tion. The  stock-man  in  tlie  alfalfa  districts  Avill  never  be  a  flock- 
master  on  a  large  scale.  His  specialty  must  be  cattle.  His  flocks 
should  be  producers  of  mutton  and  not  of  wool.  The  develop- 
ment of  sheep  in  alfalfa  meadows  is  incompatible  with  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  wool,  whatever  its  class,  be  it  Merino  or  be  it 
Lincoln.  His  position  is  limited  to  one  and  only  one  business  feat- 
ure :  that  of  producing  the  best  and  greatest  amount  of  realizable 
mutton,  and  to  seeking  the  class  of  stock  which  will  more  fully 
accomplish  this  sole  object.  In  the  hinterland  of  the  southwest, 
the  zone  of  scanty  rains  and  dry  atmosphere,  detached  by  great 
distances  and  heavy  freights  from  the  stock-consuming  markets, 
the  production  of  fine  wool,  approaching  the  Merino  type,  should 
be  the  principal  object  of  the  stock  farmer.  There  the  long- 
wooled,  white-faced  English  breeds  will  not  prosper.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  climate  favors  the  Merino  varieties.  The  open- 
ing of  a  new  and  less  distant  market  for  stock,  the  improvement 
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of  the  unbroken  lands  and  the  formation  of  artificial  meadows, 
may  in  time  make  the  production  of  mutton  a  more  important 
item  in  the  business  of  that  zone.  Should  this  come  to  pass  the 
stock-breeder  would  have  to  work  in  another  direction,  procuring 
from  the  mutton  breeds  whose  wool  approximates  to  the  Merino, 
such  as  the  Shropshire,  rams  to  form  a  new  crossbred,  wliich 
would  tend  to  make  his  flocks  a  source  of  greater  profit  by  the 
production  of  both  articles. 

There  is  room,  and  to  spare,  for  an  immensity  of  work  and 
development;  the  Argentine  stock-breeders  will  always  reqviire 
an  increasing  number  of  stud  farms  where  the  typical  varieties 
they  prefer  are  bred.  In  time  the  highly  graded  sires  will 
disappear,  making  room  for  those  of  pure,  undiluted,  typical,  and 
pedigree  blood.  The  breeder  of  stud  stock  will  be  called  upon  to 
produce,  at  a  cost  within  the  means  of  the  large  breeders  of 
ordinary  stock,  flock  rams,  sires  for  the  general  run  of  ewes,  of 
marked  generic  type  and  quality,  that  will  not  only  produce 
stock,  but  also  stock  of  their  own  type,  thus  contributing  with 
their  own  special  varieties  towards  the  advancement  of  the  flocks 
of  the  country,  whose  produce  will  improve  the  more  nearly  they 
approach  the  mean  of  the  distinctive  qualities  of  each  breed." 

To  assist  in  these  designs,  of  evidently  practical  accomplish- 
ment, we  have  already  an  excellent  stock  of  various  breeds 
suitable  for  crossing  on  a  large  scale,  such  as  Lincolns,  Merinos, 
and  Blackfaces.  The  Romney  Marsli  imported  from  the  Falk- 
lands  is  being  bred  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  where  there  are  stock- 
men who  possess  territories  of  a  thousand  square  miles  in  extent, 
stocked  with  sheep  which  remain  fat  all  the  year  round,  even  in 
the  months  when  the  grass  is  buried  under  a  foot  of  snow,  which 
the  hardy  English  sheep  scrape  away  with  their  hoofs  in  order 
to  procure  their  food. 

This  cross,  Romney  Marsh  on  Lincoln,  has  been  recently 
carried  out  with  great  success,  the  flocks  of  various  English 
companies  and  capitalists,  who  predominate  in  the  whole  of  the 
stock  country  of  the  south,  being  notable  for  their  immense  size. 
Of  every  twenty  estancias  in  the  south,  fifteen  belong  to 
Englishmen,  there  being  establishments,  such  as  El  Condor 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Wood  and  Waldron,  of  700  square  miles  of 
land,  fenced  with  six  strands  of  cable  wire  and  one  of  barbed 
wire,  where  160,000  excellent  sheep  are  grazed,  and  for  whose 
shearing  the  estancia  has  a  plant  of  forty  machine  cutters  worked 
by  steam  power,  hydraulic  presses  for  baling  wool,  and  dipping 
vats  with  boilers  for  heating  the  water.  Estancias  with  50,  60, 
70,  and  80,000  sheep  are  common  in  the  Southern  Argentine 
regions.^ 

1  They  also  crosB  with  the  Merino,  in  order  to  procure  a  closer  fleece  more  appropriate  to 
the  climate  of  that  region.  We  reproduce  what  the  Anglo-Argentine  engineer,  Mr.  George 
J.  MacLean,  who  recently  made  a  long  excursion  of  Inspection  to  the  southern  estancias, 
says  about  the  matter  : 

"  The  sheep  they  have  are  of  Palklandsand  Romney  Marsh  origin,  crossed  with  Merinos; 
they  are  of  great  size  and  extremely  fat;  the  wethers  weigh,  on  an  average,  from  11  stone  to 
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The  English  turn  of  raind  has  carried  to  those  latitudes  their 
habits  of  comfort  and  culture,  and  their  estancias  are  veritable 
seignorial  mansions,  communicating  with  one  another  by  tele- 
phone lines  of  their  own,  having  a  total  length  of  several  hun- 
dred miles.  Some  estancias  have  telephonic  communication  with 
places  on  the  coast  some  300  miles  distant. 

Amongst  these  fortunate  and  enterprising  pioneers  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  south,  there  are  sons  of  noble  British  families  who  have 
gone  there  to  exercise  the  manly  abilities  of  their  race,  and  there 
are  also  enterprising  men  of  more  humble  birth  who  have  found 
the  way  to  accumulate  a  fortune  by  means  of  extraordinary 
energy.  Amongst  the  first  we  find  the  manager  of  the  estancia,  — 
the  Lochiel  Sheep  Company  of  Camarones,  a  model  establish- 
ment which  grazes  50,000  sheep  on  a  tract  of  500  square  miles, 
on  which  40,000  pounds  sterling  have  been  invested  in  buildings, 
fencing,  machinery,  and  all  the  range  of  material  required  for 
such  a  vast  pastoral  undertaking  —  having  accomplished  the 
feat  of  establishing  in  a  veritable  wilderness  the  latest  improve- 
ments of  machinery  applicable  to  rural  industry  and,  in  addition, 
the  refinement  of  British  comfort.  The  great  estancia  is  man- 
aged by  a  young  gentleman  —  a  younger  son  of  a  noble  English 
family,  whose  energy  and  ability  are  well  known  and  acknowl- 
edged by  all  the  settlers  in  that  region. 

Amongst  the  plucky  men  who  have  made  a  fortune  by  strength 
of  will  and  push,  we  find  in  tlie  territory  of  Chubut,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, who  twenty  years  ago,  when  no  one  knew  what  there  was 
beyond  the  Rio  Negro,  crossed  with  1200  sheep  and  alone  drove 
them  for  several  weeks,  suffering  unheard-of  hardships ;  settling 
at  length  in  a  beautiful  valley,  which  he  now  owns  stocked  Avith 
80,000  sheep,  a  meet  reward  to  tlie  courage  and  quiet  daring  of 
the  man  who  knew  so  well  how  to  maintain  the  enterprising 
energy  of  his  vigorous  race. 

We  dwell  more  fully  on  the  facts  concerning  those  districts, 
owing  to  the  happy  circumstance  that  the  sovereignty  of 
Argentina  has  been  lately  made  good,  by  the  arbitration  award 
of  the  British  Government,  over  the  immense  territory  of  Pata- 

12  stone  8  pounds,  and  I  have  seen  some  that  weighed  17  stone  4  pounds.  March  is  the 
month  in  which  the_  wethers  are  fattest.  The  3'ield  of  wool  is  excellent.  In  some  of  the 
estancias  they  have  obtained  an  average  of  10  pounds  per  fleece.  The  sheep  preferred  are 
close  wooled,  as  the  Lincoln  in  winter,  on  account  of  its  long  wool,  remains  attached  to  the 
ground  by  the  ice  and  cannot  rise,  the  consequent  mortality  being  very  great,  but  this  does 
not  happen  with  the  other  breeds.  The  sheep  do  not  suffer  from  any  diseases,  as  such  are 
absolutely  unknown  there.  The  lambing  is  enormous,  there  being  estancias  which  have  had 
90,  96,  100,  and  even  112  per  cent  of  lambs  in  the  flock.  Four-year  old  ewes  are  sold  at  two 
to  three  shillings  a  head,  and  two-year-old  at  an  average  of  five  shillings. 

"  To  these  notes  on  the  sheep  stock  of  these  districts,  which  have  become  of  so  much  in- 
terest and  expectation  since  the  award  of  His  Majesty,  King  Edward,  we  have  to  add  these 
facts,  that  scab  is  not  known  in  the  south,  that  the  virgin  lands  will  only  carry  between  1500 
and  3000  sheep  per  league  (150  to  300  per  square  mile),  but  that  alfalfa  gives  good  results 
and  that  rye  grass  forms  excellent  pastures.  The  worst  pest  is  the  guanaco,  which  does 
great  damage  to  the  fencing;  but  in  exchange  the  southern  estanciero  possess  an  unappreci- 
able  assistant,  the  sheep  dog,  the  intelligent  and  faithful  collie,  which  has,  except  in  rare 
instances,  become  the  substitute  of  the  shepherd.  Mr.  Bhelkly,  of  Cabo  Kaso,  has  on  one 
estancia  12,000  sheep  which  are  cared  for  by  one  man,  who,  it  might  be  said,  is  only  em- 
ployed to  direct  the  admirable  working  of  the  sheep  dogs.  They  are  brought  from  the 
Falklands  and  as  much  as  £12  is  paid  for  a  well-trained  collie." 
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gonia,  where  sheep  breeding  particularly  is  bound  to  prosper. 
The  Argentine  Southern  Land  Company's  estancia  is  located  in  a 
magnificent  valley,  16  de  Octubre,  which  Chile  claimed,  the  area 
being  about  1700  square  miles,  stocked  with  30,000  head  of 
cattle,  20,000  sheep,  and  4000  horses.  In  this  vast  region,  com- 
prising the  territories  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Santa  Cruz,  Neuquen, 
Chubut  and  Rio  Negro,  there  are  about  a  million  and  half  head 
of  sheep,  whilst  its  conditions  and  extent  allow  us  to  calculate, 
even  on  a  very  low  basis,  that  it  could  support  40,000,000  of 
sheep,  10,000,000  cattle,  and  20,000,000  horses ;  or,  70,000,000  of 
sheep,  if  we  estimate  the  number  of  horses,  which  do  not  admit 
of  such  great  expansion  as  other  stock,  in  10,000,000. 

For  the  present  the  business  of  the  southern  estanciero  lies  in 
the  wool ;  the  mutton  to  a  great  extent  is  lost.  On  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  from  Gallegos  upwards,  there  are  works  that  render 
down  the  carcasses,  which  are  of  extraordinary  fatness  ;  but  the 
recent  establishment  of  a  regular  line  of  steamers  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  the  extreme  south  —  the  Hamburg-American,  which  has 
already  running  the  splendid  steamers  "  Chubut "  and  ''  Comodoro 
Rivadavia,"  and  intends  shortly  to  double  the  service  —  will  give 
an  extraordinary  impulse  in  southern  sheep  breeding.  Already 
shipments  of  live  wethers  have  been  sent  up  for  the  freezing 
works  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  it  is  said  that  it  is  a  profitable  busi- 
ness, —  but  before  long  the  freezing  chamber  will  find  its  way  to 
that  productive  region,  giving  at  once  an  outlet  for  the  sheep  bred 
in  the  southern  territories.  Do  not  think  these  ideas  are  too  opti- 
mistic ;  with  us  these  changes  are  accomplished  with  vertiginous 
rapidity.  Forty  years  ago,  ewes  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires 
were  used  for  fuel  in  the  brick  kilns,  whilst  the  wethers  were 
thrown  skin  and  all  into  the  melting  vats. 
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DECISIONS  OF  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  ON 
THE  WOOLEN  TARIFF. 

(T.D.  27050.) 
Draivback  on  mohair  plushes. 

Drawback  on  mohair  plushes  manufactured  by  the  Massachusetts  Mohair  Plush  Company, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  with  the  use  of  imported  mohair. 

Treasury  Department,  January  30,  1906. 

Sir  :  On  the  exportation  of  mohair  plushes  manufactured  by  the 
Massachusetts  Mohair  Plush  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  the  nap  or 
pile  of  which  is  made  wholly  from  imported  mohair,  a  drawback  will 
be  allowed  equal  in  amount  to  the  duties  on  the  impoi-ted  mohair  used, 
less  the  legal  deduction  of  1  per  cent. 

A  special  manufacturing  record  shall  be  kept  showing  each  impor- 
tation of  mohair,  giving  the  weight  thereof,  rate  of  duty  paid  thereon, 
the  number  of  linear  yards  of  mohair  jjlushes  of  each  grade  and  width 
manufactured  therefrom,  the  quantity  of  waste  incurred,  the  value 
thereof  at  the  factory,  and  the  value  of  the  imported  mohair. 

The  pi'eliminary  entry  shall  show  the  mai'ks  and  numbers  of  the 
shipping  packages  and  the  number  of  linear  yards  of  mohair  plush 
contained  in  each  package  of  each  grade  and  width.  Each  shipping 
package  shall  be  marked  to  show  its  contents. 

The  drawback  entry  should  show  the  number  of  yards  of  mohair 
plushes  expoi'ted  of  each  grade  and  width,  identifying  the  same  by 
specifying  the  factory  lot  and  grade  number  of  the  plush,  its  color  and 
width,  and,  in  addition  to  the  usual  averments,  that  the  plushes  were 
manufactured  of  the  materials  and  in  the  manner  specified  in  the 
manufacturer's  sworn  statement,  dated  December  20,  1905,  trans- 
mitted herewith  for  filing  in  your  oflice.  A  sworn  transcript  from  the 
manufacturing  record  should  be  filed  with  each  entry 

In  liquidation,  the  quantity  of  mohair  in  condition  as  imported  which 
may  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  allowance  of  drawback  may  equal  the 
quantity  used  as  shown  in  the  preliminary  entry  and  sworn  transcript, 
provided  it  shall  not  exceed  7.49  oimces  for  each  linear  yard  of  grade 
1  plush,  24  inches  wide,  and  9.781  ounces  for  each  linear  yard  for 
grade  2  plush,  24  inches  wide,  to  which  may  be  added  the  proper 
amount  to  compensate  for  worthless  waste  not  to  exceed  28  per  cent. 

Respectfully, 

James  B.  Reynolds, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
Collector  or  Customs,  Boston,  Mass. 
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(T.D.  27203.) 
Drawback  on  carpets. 


Drawback  on  carpets  manufactured  by  the  Westboro  Mills,  of  Westboro, 
woolen  yarns  manufactured  with  the  use  of  imported  wool. 


.,  from 


Treasury  Department,  March  13,  1906. 

Sir  :  On  the  exportation  of  carpets  manufactured  by  the  Westboro 
Mills,  of  Westboro.  Mass.,  from  woolen  yarns  manufactured  with  the 
use  of  imported  wool  in  combination  with  other  materials,  a  drawback 
will  be  allowed  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  paid  on  the  imported  wool 
so  used,  less  the  legal  deduction  of  1  per  cent. 

The  preliminary  entry  must  show  the  marks  and  numbers  of  the 
shipping  packages  and  the  number  of  linear  yards  and  the  width  of 
each  quality  name  or  number  of  the  carpets  contained  in  each  package 
and  in  the  entire  shipment. 

The  drawback  entry  must  show  the  total  number  of  linear  yards  and 
width  of  carpets  of  each  quality  name  or  number  exported,  and  the 
quantities  of  woolen  yarns  contained  therein,  corresponding  with  the 
certificate  of  manufacture  from  the  manufacturer  of  said  yarns,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  averments,  that  the  merchandise  was  manufac- 
tured of  materials  and  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  manufacturers' 
sworn  statement,  dated  March  1,  1906,  transmitted  herewith  for  filing 
in  your  ofiice. 

As  a  prerequisite  to  liquidation,  there  must  be  furnished,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  certificate  of  manufacture  of  the  carpets,  a  certificate  of 
manufacture  of  the  woolen  yarns,  showing  the  quantities  and  percent- 
ages of  imjjorted  wool  contained  therein. 

In  liquidation,  the  quantity  of  imported  wool  which  may  be  taken  as 
the  basis  for  allowance  of  drawback  may  equal  that  shown  in  the  draw- 
back entry,  after  official  verification  of  exported  quantities,  provided 
that  in  no  case  shall  it  exceed  the  quantities  shown  in  the  following 
schedule : 

Carpets  made  with   the    Three-fold  White  Yarn  Containing   80  per 
CENT  OF  Imported  Wool. 


Quantity  of  wool  yarn  per  linear  yard  27  inches  wide 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Quality 
name  or 
number. 


XX  w. 
J. 

Velvet 

8  wire, 

tapestry. 


Quantity 

of  woolen 

yarn, In 

ounces. 


20 
13 
12 
10 
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Carpets  made   from  Three-fold  D.  K.  Gray  Wool   Yarn  Containing 
70  per  cent  of  imported  wool. 


Quantity 

of  woolen 

yarn, In 

ouncei. 


Quantity  of  woolen  yarn  per  linear  yard  27  inches  wide 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Ill 
9 

8 


Respectfully, 

James  B.  Reynolds, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


Collector  op  Customs,  yeio  York. 


(T.D.  27258— G.A.  6333.) 
Cabretta  skins. 

The  wool  imported  on  the  skins  of  the  animal  known  as  the  cabretta,  which  iB  a  cross 
between  the  sheep  and  the  goat,  held  to  be  wool  of  Class  3,  dutiable  at  3  cents  per 
pound  under  paragraphs  358  and  360,  tariff  act  of  1897.— Abstract  1980  (T.D.  25411), 
affirmed  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  (140  Fed.  Rep.,  116;  T.D.  26487)  and  by  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  (T.D.  27191),  followed. 

New  York,  April  3,  1906. 

In  the  matter  of  protests  182962,  etc.,  of  Booth  &  Co.  ei  al.  against  the  assessment  of  duty 
by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt, 
Sharketts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers). 

McClelland,  General  Ajipraiser:  The  importations  covered  by 
these  protests  comprise  skins  with  wool  taken  from  an  animal  known 
as  the  cabretta,  which  is  a  cross  between  the  sheep  and  the  goat. 
Duty  was  assessed  upon  the  wool  found  on  the  skins  at  the  rate  of  3 
cents  per  pound  under  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  358  and  360,  tariff 
act  of  1897.  Protestants  claim  free  entry  of  the  wool  under  either 
paragraph  664,  562,  or  571  of  said  act. 

In  Johnson  v.  United  States  (140  Fed.  Rep.,  116;  T.D.  26487)  the 
Circuit  Court  passed  upon  a  similar  issue  adversely  to  the  contention 
of  the  importers.  On  appeal  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  in  Johnson  v.  United  States  (T.D.  27191),  the  decision  of  the 
Circuit  Court  was  affirmed. 

These  protests  have  been  submitted  for  decision  on  the  record. 

The  merchandise  now  under  consideration  being  in  all  respects 
similar  to  that  which  was  the  subject  of  said  court  decisions,  we 
overrule  the  protests  and  affirm  the  action  of  the  collector. 
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(T.D.  27266.) 
Wool  on  the  skin. 

Appeal  directed  from   deeiaion  of  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  Abstract 
10482  (T.D.  27209),  as  to  tbe  percentage  of  wool  on  certain  sheepskins. 

Treasury  Department,  April  5,  1906. 
Sir  :  The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  decision  of  the  Board  of 
United  States  General  Appraisers  of  March  12,  1906,  Abstract  10482 
(T.D.  27209),  wherein  it  is  held  that  the  wool  on  certain  20,000 
sheepskins  rejjresented  32  per  cent  of  the  gross  weight  of  said  sheep- 
skins instead  of  37  per  cent  of  the  gross  weight,  which  was  the  basis 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  duties  upon  the  merchandise  in  question. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  issue,  you  are  hereby  directed  to 
file  an  appeal  ffom  the  decision  of  the  Board  in  this  case  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Section  15  of  the  act  of  June  10,  1890. 

Respectfully, 

James  B.  Reynolds, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Collector  of  Customs,  Boston,  Mass. 


(T.D.   27279  — G. A.  6337.) 
Wool  on  mocha  sheepskins. 

Wool,  the  product  of  the  mocha  sheep  imported  on  the  skins,  is  dutiable  at  three  cents  per 
pound  under  paragraphs  358  and  360  as  Class  3  wool,  tariff  act  of  1897.  —  G.  A.  4593  (T.D. 
21737),  afHrmed  by  the  United  States.  Circuit  Court  (T.D.  26404)  and  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  (T.D.  27190),  followed. 

New  York,  April  9,  1906. 

In  the  matter  of  protests  182973,  etc.,  of  Goat  and  Sheepskin  Import  Company  et  al.  against 
the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Before 
Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharrbtts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers). 

McClelland,  General  Appraiser:  These  protests  are  against  the 
assessment  of  duty  on  the  wool  found  on  certain  mocha  sheepskins. 
The  question  involved  has  been  determined  adversely  to  the  claim 
of  protestants  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  and  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals. 

In  G.A.  4593  (T.D.  21737)  the  Board  held  that  the  mocha  skins 
there  involved,  which  appear  to  have  been  in  all  respects  similar  to 
those  the  subjects  of  these  protests,  were  "  sheepskins  with  the 
wool  on,"  and  affirmed  the  collector's  assessment  of  duty  on  the 
wool.  On  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court  the  said  decision  of  the  Board 
was  affirmed  in  the  case  of  the  Abe  Stein  Company  v.  United  States, 
May  27,  1904.  Subsequently,  the  Board  made  another  decision. 
Abstract   2401   (T.D.    25449),   fallowing    the    conclusion    reached    in 
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G.A.  4593  (supra),  and  from  this  latter  decision  of  the  Board  an 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Coui't,  and  again  the 
issue  was  decided  adversely  to  protestants,  in  which  case  Judge 
Tovvnsend  said : 

The  Board  of  General  Appraisers  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  covering  was  wool,  and  therefore  that  the  skins 
were  sheepskins  with  the  wool  on  within  the  meaning  of  the  tariff  act. 
Inasmuch  as  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  support  the  finding  of  the 
Board  as  to  the  fact  of  wool  upon  the  skins,  and  as  the  Court  upon 
examination  of  the  samples  is  unable  to  say  that  this  finding  is 
incorrect,  and  as  the  definitions  in  the  encyclopedias  and  dictionaries 
support  the  claim  that  such  a  product  is  wool,  although  of  a  low  order, 
the  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  is  affirmed. 

From  such  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and  there  the  decision  of  the 
Circuit  Couit  was  affirmed  without  opinion  (T  D.  27190). 

When  the  protests  now  imder  consideration  were  regularly  called 
on  the  Board's  docket  March  5,  1906,  they  were  set  for  hearing  with 
the  concurrence  of  counsel  for  protestants  on  March  23,  190(),  and  on 
said  adjourned  day  hearing  was  further  adjourned  to  March  27.  On 
said  last  adjourned  day  counsel  for  protestants  appeared  but  declined 
to  submit  any  evidence  in  support  of  the  claims  of  protestants,  lodg- 
ing with  the  Board  a  request  as  follows  : 

Counsel  for  importei's  respectfully  requests  that  their  appearance  be 
noted  and  that  the  within  protest  be  continued,  pending  an  application 
to  be  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  in  the  case  of 
Goat  and  Sheepskin  Import  Compan}'  v.  United  States. 

This  request  was  denied  and  the  issue  involved  having  been 
finally  determined  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  thei'e 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  wh\'  these  protests  should  not  be  disposed 
of,  and  protestants  having  thus  foi-mally  declined  to  submit  proof  in 
support  of  their  claim,  the  jirotests  are  overruled  and  the  decisions 
of  the  collector  are  affirmed. 


(T.D.  27419.) 
Drawback  on  hair  press  cloth. 

Drawback  on  camel's-hair  press  cloth  manufactured  by  the  Oriental  Textile  Mills,  of 
Houston,  Tex.,  with  the  use  of  imported  camel's  hair. —  T.D.  230.')1  of  May  14,  1901, 
extended. 

Treasury  Department,  June  18,  1906. 
Sir:  The  Department's  regulations  of   May  14,   1901   (T.D.  23i»51), 
establishing  a  rate  for  the  allowance  of  drawback  on  camel's-hair  press 
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cloth  manufactured  by  the  J.  T.  Perkins  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. , 
wholly  from  imported  camel's  hair,  are  hereby  extended,  so  far  as 
applicable,  to  cover  the  exportation  of  similar  merchandise  manu- 
factured by  the  Oriental  Textile  Mills,  of  Houston,  Tex. 

In  liquidation,  the  quantity  of  imported  material  which  may  be  taken 
as  the  basis  for  allowance  of  drawback  may  equal  the  net  weight  of  the 
exported  mei'chandise,  oflScially  verified,  to  which  may  be  added  76 
per  cent  of  such  weight  to  compensate  for  wastage  in  the  manufacture, 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  allowance  for  wastage  exceed  the  percentage 
stated  in  the  drawback  entry. 

The  manufacturer's  sworn  statement,  dated  June  9,  1906,  is  trans- 
mitted herewith  for  filing  in  your  office. 

Respectfully, 

James  B.  Reynolds, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
Collector  op  Customs,  Galveston,  Tex. 


(T.I).  27451.) 
Drawback  on  graded,  pulled  wool. 

Drawback  on  graded,  pulled  wool  maaufactured  by  tbe  Manchester  Wool  and  Leather 
Company,  of  Manchester,  N.H.,  from  Imported  sheepskins.  —  T.D.  25838  of  December 
9,  1904,  extended. 

Treasury  Department,  June  29,  1906. 

Sir:  The  Department's  regulations  of  December  9,  1904  (T.D. 
25838),  establishing  a  rate  for  the  allowance  of  drawback  on  graded, 
pulled  wool  manufactured  by  Winslow  Brothers  &  Smith  Company, 
of  Norwood,  Mass.,  from  impoited  sheepskins,  are  hereby  extended, 
so  far  as  applicable,  to  cover  the  exportation  of  similar  merchandise 
manufactured  by  the  Manchester  Wool  and  Leather  Company  of 
Manchester,  N.H. 

In  liquidation,  the  quantities  of  wool  in  condition  as  imported  which 
may  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  allowance  of  drawback  may  equal 
the  quantity  exported,  to  which  may  be  added  the  proper  percentage 
to  compensate  for  loss  in  manufacture  as  shown  by  the  sworn  abstract 
from  the  manufacturer's  records  to  be  filed  with  the  entry,  less  3  per 
cent,  which  shall  be  deducted  to  cover  the  valuable  waste  in  the  form 
of  wool  grease,  and  1  per  cent  to  cover  "  vat"  wool. 

Respectfully, 

James  B.  Reynolds, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Collector  of  Customs,  Boston,  Mass. 
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(T.D   27462.) 
Lappings. 

Appeal  directed  from  declsloD  of  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  Abstract 
11697  (T.D.  27409),  involving  dutiable  classification  of  so-called  lappings  composed  of 
flax  and  wool. 

Treasury  Department,  July  2,  1906. 

Sir  :  The  De23artnient  is  in  receipt  of  a  decision  of  the  Board  of 
United  States  General  Appraisers,  Abstract  11697  (T  D.  27409), 
dated  the  9th  ultimo,  wherein  it  is  held  that  certain  so-called  lappings 
are  properly  dutiable  under  paragraph  346  as  fabrics  in  chief  value  of 
flax,  and  not  dutiable  as  manufactures  in  part  of  wool  under  paragraph 
366,  as  assessed. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  issue,  you  are  hereby  directed  to 
file  an  application  for  review  of  the  said  decision  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Section  lo  of  the  customs  administrative  act  of 
June  10,  1890. 

Respectfully, 

James  B.  Reynolds, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Collector  op  Customs,  Ne.w  York. 


(T.I).  27533.) 
Lappings. 


Appeal    directed    from   the  decision  of  the   Board   of  United   States   General  Appraisers, 
Abstract  12331  (T.D.  275-16),  involving  the  dutiable  classitication  of  lappings. 

Treasury  Department,  July  31,  1906. 
Sir  :  The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  decision  of  the  Board  of 
United  States  (General  A2:)praisers  dated  the  25th  instant,  in  the 
matter  of  protests  198738,  etc.,  of  E.  De  F.  Wilkinson  Company, 
Abstract  12331  (T.D.  27545),  wherein  it  is  held  that  certain  lappings 
imported  at  your  port  are  properly  dutiable  under  paragraph  346  of 
the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  and  not  dutiable  under  paragraph  366,  as 
assessed  As  this  issue  is  now  pending  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  on  appeal  (T.D.  27462),  you  are  hereby  authorized  to  file  a 
like  appeal  in  tliis  case. 

Respectfully, 

James  B.  Reynolds, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Collector  of  Customs,  ProHclerue,  li.T. 
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(T.D    27604.) 
Drawback  on  woolen  yarn. 

Drawback  on  woolen  yarn  manufactured  by  Richard  Hey  &  Son,  of  Philadelphia,  Fa.,  from 
imported  wool   Class  1. 

Tkeasury  Department,  September  13,  1906. 

Sir  :  On  the  exportation  of  woolen  yarn  manufactured  by  Richard 
Hey  &  Son,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  from  imported  wool.  Class  1,  a  draw- 
back will  be  allowed  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  paid  on  the  imported 
material  used,  less  the  legal  deduction  of  1  per  cent. 

Each  lot  of  wool  shall  be  given  a  lot  number  or  mark  that  shall 
identify  it  in  its  entire  passage  through  the  mill  and  exportation,  and 
shall  be  kept  separate  from  other  lots.  A  special  manufacturing 
record  shall  be  kept,  showing  each  lot  number,  the  marks  and  numbers 
of  the  bales  as  stated  in  the  import  invoice  or  invoices  comprising  the 
§ame,  original  weights  contained  in  each  bale  and  in  the  entire  number, 
the  rate  of  duty  paid  thereon,  the  amount  of  woolen  yarn  produced 
from  said  lot,  the  quantity  of  worthless  waste,  the  quantity  of  valuable 
waste,  the  value  of  such  waste  at  the  factory,  and  the  value  of  the 
imported  material  at  the  factory. 

The  preliminary  entry  must  show  the  marks  and  numbers  of  the 
shipping  packages,  the  quantity  of  woolen  yarn  contained  therein,  and 
the  lot  number  of  the  wool  from  which  manufactured. 

The  drawback  entry  must  show  the  total  quantity  of  woolen  yarn 
exported,  and  the  quantity  of  imported  wool  in  condition  as  imported 
used  in  the  manufacture  thereof,  identifying  the  same  by  lot  number, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  usual  averments,  that  the  merchandise  was 
manufactured  of  materials  and  in  accordance  with  the  manufacturers' 
sworn  statements,  dated  May  12  and  June  7,  1906,  transmitted  herewith 
for  filing  in  your  office. 

A  sworn  transcript  from  the  manufacturing  record,  hereinbefore 
provided  for,  shall  be  filed  with  each  entry,  which  extract  shall  be 
verified  before  liquidation. 

In  liquidation,  the  quantity  of  imported  wool  which  may  be  taken  as 
the  basis  for  the  allowance  of  drawback  may  equal  the  net  weight  of 
the  woolen  yarn  exported,  to  which  may  be  added  the  proper  percent- 
age of  such  quantity  to  compensate  for  worthless  waste  not  to  exceed 
37.7  per  cent,  with  a  further  allowance  for  valuable  waste  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  such  waste  at  the  time  of  manufacture  and  the  price 
paid  at  the  works  for  the  imported  material,  the  allowance  for  valuable 
waste  not  to  exceed  14.6  per  cent  of  the  net  weight  of  the  exported 

yarn. 

Respectfully, 

James  B.  Reynolds, 

Acting  Secretary. 
Collector  op  Customs,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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(T.D.  27784— G.A.  6502.) 
Wool —  Validity  of  reajipraisement. 

1.  Wool,  Separate  and  Mixed  —  Method  of  Reappraisement.  Wool  bought  as 
'  mixed  Georgian  autumn  wool,  packed  separately  when  shorn  and  invoiced  and  entered 

at  separate  prices  for  white  and  colored,  is  properly  appraised  at  the  actual  market 
value  of  each  kind  separately  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  whence  it  wai 
exported.  —  Gulbenkian's  case,  G.A.  6151  (T.D.  26719) ;  Gulbenklan  v.  United  States 
(T.D.  27512). 

2.  One  Package  in  Ten  —  Section  2901,  Revised  Statutes,  Directory.  The  pro- 
visions of  Section  2901  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  directing  the  collec- 
tor to  send  one  package  of  every  invoice,  and  at  least  one  of  every  ten  packages 
imported,  to  the  public  stores  to  be  opened,  examined,  and  appraised,  is  directory  and 
not  mandatory.  This  provision  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government  in  the 
protection  of  its  revenue,  and  the  failure  of  the  collector  to  comply  with  it  cannot  be 
invoked  by  the  importer  to  invalidate  a  reappraisement.  —  Erhardt  v.  Schroeder  (1.^5 
U.S.  124) ;  United  States  v.  Ranlett  (172  U.S.  133) ;  Stone  &  Downer's  case,  G.A.  6145 
(T.D.  26690). 

3.  Burden  of  Proof  in  Reappraisement  —  Presumption  op  Correctness.  The 
reappraisement  of  merchandise  before  a  Board  of  three  General  Appraisers  ii  essen- 
tially a  judicial  proceeding  upon  appeal  from  a  lower  tribunal.  The  presumption  of 
law  is  that  the  action  of  the  lower  tribunal  was  correct  and  the  onus  of  showing  the  con- 
trary  is  upon  the  party  appealing.  If  in  such  a  proceeding  the  examination  of  the  mer- 
chandise is  necessary  or  essential  to  establish  that  the  value  placed  upon  the  same  by 
the  general  appraiser  from  whose  action  the  appeal  is  taken  is  incorrect,  the 
party  appealing  should  produce  the  merchandise  before  the  Board  of  three  General 
Appraisers  or  request  them  to  examine  the  same  or  samples  thereof  in  their  possesgion; 
and  if  he  fails  to  do  this  he  will  not  be  heard  to  complain  that  the  merchandise  was  not 
examined. 

New  York,  December  24,  1906. 

In  the  matter  of  protest  179549  of  Wm.  H.  Harris  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the 
collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Boston.  Before  Board  3  (Waite,  Somervii.le,  and 
Hat,  General  Appraisers.) 

Hay,  General  ApjJraiser :  This  protest  challenges  the  validity  of 
a  reappraisement  of  certain  wool  by  a  Board  of  three  General 
Appraisers.  Many  grounds  of  objection  to  this  reappraisement  are 
set  out  in  the  protest.  But  three  of  these  grounds  only  are  seriously 
contended  for,  as  follows  : 

1.  That  the  importer  did  not  have  a  full  and  fair  hearing  before 
the  Board  of  three  General  Appraisers,  because  at  the  time  of  said 
first  hearing  the  chairman  of  the  Board  promised  him  that  he  would 
be  given  notice  of  further  hearing  and  allowed  an  opportunity  to 
rebut  the  evidence  otfered  by  the  Government. 

2.  That  the  wool,  which  was  bought  as  mixed  wool,  although  sepa- 
rated and  invoiced  in  three  grades,  was  appraised  separately  for  each 
grade  by  the  appraiser  and  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  whereas, 
following  the  custom  of  the  country  from  whence  it  was  ex2}orted, 
where  all  wool  is  sold  mixed,  they  should  have  placed  a  value  upon  the 
same  as  mixed  wool. 

3.  That  the  Board  of  three  General  Appraisers  did  not  have  before 
them  and  examine  one  package  in  every  ten  and  one  package  from  each 
invoice,  and  that  the  collector  did  not,  as  required  by  Section  2901  of 
the   Revised  Statutes,  order  one  package  of   every  invoice,   and  one 
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package  at  least  of  every  ten  packages  of  merchandise  brought  to  the 
public  stoi'es  lor  examination. 

As  to  the  first  contention,  it  is  sufficient  to  saj'  that  it  is  not  supported 
by  the  weight  of  the  testimony. 

As  to  the  second  contention,  the  facts  as  shown  by  the  testimony  are 
that  the  wool  in  question  was  bought  as  mixed  Georgian  autumn  wool, 
although  packed  separately  Avhen  shorn  and  invoiced  and  entered  at 
separate  prices  for  white  and  colors.  The  appraiser  at  the  port  of 
Boston,  where  the  wool  was  entered,  the  general  appraiser,  and  the 
Board  of  three  Genei'al  Appraisers  apjjraised  the  wool  in  the  condition 
in  which  it  was  imported.  The  question  is  one  very  similar  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  that  which  was  raised  by  the  protest  in  Gulbenkian's 
case,  G.A.  6151  (T.D.  26719),  which  was  affirmed  by  the  .Court  in  Gul- 
benkian  v-  United  States  (T.D.  27512).  These  decisions  we  think 
settled  this  question  adversely  to  the  importer's  contention. 

The  third  ground  of  objection  to  the  validity  of  reappraisement, 
while  but  a  technical  one,  presents  a  more  difficult  question,  for  the 
reason  that  past  adjudication  has  left  the  question  in  a  somewhat 
unsettled  state.  As  stated,  however,  it  is  but  technical.  The  fact  is 
that  the  collector  did  not  send  one  case  in  every  ten  to  the  appraiser's 
stores  for  examination,  and  hence  the  Board  did  not  examine  one  case 
in  every  ten ;  but  he  did  send  one  case  out  of  evei-y  mark  or  number, 
and  these  samples  were  representative  of  all  the  wool  in  the  importa- 
tion. The  testimony  shows  that  the  importer  made  no  objection  at  the 
reappraisement  proceeding  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  samples  before  the 
Board  He  did  not  then,  and  he  does  not  now,  contend  that  they  were 
not  entirely  representative  of  all  the  merchandise  under  reappraisement. 

It  is  therefore  perfectly  clear  that  his  interests  were  not  prejudiced 
by  the  failure  of  the  collector  to  send  one  case  out  of  every  ten  to 
public  stores ;  and  it  is,  we  think,  entirely  clear  by  inference,  if  not 
shown  by  the  direct  testimony,  that  the  examination  of  one  case  in 
every  ten,  or  the  examination  of  each  and  every  case,  would  not  have 
changed  the  action  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  in  placing  a 
value  upon  the  wool.  The  question  remains,  however,  for  us  to 
determine  whether  the  failure  of  the  collector  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  2901  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  invalidates  the  reappraisement.  We  think  it  does  not,  for  two 
reasons : 

First,  we  believe  this  requirement  is  directory  and  not  mandatory. 

Second,  if  it  is  mandatory,  while  it  would  doubtless  invalidate  the 
original  appraisement  of  the  merchandise,  this,  we  think,  has  been 
cured  by  the  reappraisement ;  for,  in  our  judgment,  the  law  does  not 
require  any  examination  of  the  merchandise  by  a  Board  of  three 
General  Appraisers  unless  the  same  is  shown  to  be  necessary  in  order 
that  they  may  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion. 

In  Curnen   &  Steiner's  case,  G.A.  5720   (T.D.  25423),  we  said  upon 
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the  first  23roposition :  "We  find  ourselves  left  somewhat  in  doubt 
whether  the  supreme  expression  of  the  law  is  to  the  eftect  that  this 
statute  is  mandatory  or  directory."  That  case  was  appealed  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  and  from  that  to  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  but  in  neither  of  those  decisions  was  the  doubt  heretofore 
expressed  by  us  solved.  In  Erhardt  v.  Schroeder  (15o  U.S.  124)  and 
in  United  States  v.  Ranlett  &  Stone  (172  U.S.  133)  this  section  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  was  held  to  be  directory  and  not  mandator}-,  the 
Court  deciding  that  the  official  acts  there  under  cftnsideration  were  not 
invalidated  for  want  of  strict  compliance  with  this  section.  It  should 
be  said,  however,  that  both  of  these  cases  arose  upon  appeals  from 
decisions  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  upon  the  classification  of 
merchandise ;  and  in  the  former  case  one  may  form  the  impression 
from  reading  the  decision  that  the  question  might  have  been  decided 
dift'erently  if  the  case  before  the  Court  involved  finding  the  value  of 
merchandise  by  a  Board  of  General  Appraisers. 

In  Stone  &  Downer's  case,  G.A.  6145  (T.D.  26690),  this  Board, 
relying  upon  the  above  decisions  as  conclusive,  treated  this  provision 
of  the  law  as  directory  and  not  mandatory.  As  was  stated  by  the 
Court  in  United  States  v.  Ranlett  {supra).  Section  2901  was  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Government.  This  conclusion  we  think  may  be 
found  in  the  language  of  the  section  itself,  as  well  as  by  reading  it  in 
connection  with  Section  2939,  wherein  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
given  authority  to  direct  the  examination  of  a  less  number  of  packages 
when,  in  his  opinion,  the  same  will  amply  protect  the  revenue.  We 
think  these  two  sections,  read  together,  indicate  that  this  provision  of 
the  law  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government  and  cannot  be 
invoked  by  tlie  importer  to  invalidate  an  appraisement.  « 

The  failure  of  the  collector  to  send  one  case  of  merchandise  in  every 
ten  to  the  appraiser's  stores  for  examination  does  not  invalidate  the 
reaijpraisement  of  that  merchandise  before  a  Board  of  three  General 
Appraisers,  even  though  that  provision  of  the  law  be  mandatory  upon 
the  collector,  for  the  reason  that  the  reappraisement  of  merchandise 
before  a  Board  of  three  Genei'al  Appraisers  is  essentially  a  judicial 
proceeding  upon  appeal  from  a  lower  tribunal.  The  importer,  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  a  general  appraiser,  in  determining  the 
value  of  his  merchandise,  appeals  his  case  under  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 13  of  the  customs  administrative  act  of  1890  to  a  Board  of  three 
General  Appraisers.  The  action  of  the  general  aj^praiser  in  determin- 
ing the  value  of  that  merchandise,  like  the  action  of  every  public 
official,  whether  judicial  or  administrative,  is  presumed  to  be  correct, 
and  the  burden  of  showing  that  it  is  not  correct  is  upon  the  importer 
when  he  takes  the  appeal.  There  is  no  rule  of  law  more  fundamental 
or  laiore  important  to  the  orderly  administration  of  justice  than  that  the 
071US  probandi  is  with  the  party  who  sets  the  machinery  of  law  in 
motion  in  his  own  behalf.     This   rule  carries  through    from  the  trial 
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of  a  case  in  a  nisi  prius  tribunal  of  the  lowest  jurisdiction  to  the 
highest  appellate  tribunal  in  the  land. 

Nothing  can  be  more  logical,  therefore,  than  where  an  inoporter 
appeals  from  the  action  of  a  general  appraiser  to  a  Board  of  thi-ee 
General  Appraisers  upon  a  question  of  the  value  of  imported  merchan- 
dise that  he  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  showing  that  the  value  found 
by  the  general  appraiser  is  not  the  correct  value.  Every  item  of 
testimony,  therefore,  where  the  importer  asks  for  the  reappraisement, 
including  the  samples  of  the  merchandise,  essential  to  make  out  his 
case,  must  be  presented  to  the  Board  by  the  importer.  While  the 
proceeding  is  a  de  7iovo  one,  the  Government  may  passively  i*est  upon 
the  action  of  the  general  appraiser  until  the  importer  has  challenged 
by  competent  proof,  before  the  Board  of  three,  the  action  of  that  offi- 
cial. No  case  could  more  strongly  illustrate  the  principle  here  laid 
down  than  the  one  at  bar.  A  reappraisement  proceeding  was  con- 
ducted before  a  Board  of  three,  the  importer  was  there  in  person,  and 
stated  that  he  made  no  objection  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  samples  before 
the  Board  ;  and  the  testimony  further  shows  that  these  samples  were 
entirely  sufficient  for  them  to  form  an  exact  and  accurate  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  wool. 

If  the  i-eappraisement  is  invalid,  therefore,  it  is  invalid,  not  because 
the  Board  of  three  General  Appraisers  did  not  have  sufficient  samples 
before  them,  not  because  the  testimony  presented  by  way  of  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  mei-chandise  in  question  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
arrive  at  a  just  conclusion,  not  because  the  samples  of  the  mei'chandise 
were  not  in  every  respect  representative  of  all  the  merchandise  covered 
by  the  importation,  but  because  samples  from  a  certain  fixed  specific 
number  of  cases  which  the  law  provides  the  collector  shall  send  to 
public  stores  were  not  before  them.  It  appears  beyond  doubt  that 
had  the  samples  from  these  cases  been  before  them  their  action  would 
have  been  the  same.  To  hold  that  the  reappraisement  proceeding  is 
invalid  for  these  reasons  reduces,  in  our  judgment,  a  solemn  and  impor- 
tant function  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  to  the  level  of  a  farce. 
G. A.  5720  (T.D.  25423). 

The  protest  is  overruled. 

OTHER   BOARD  CASKS. 

(T.D.  26997.) 

Xo.  0659.  —  For  Hatbands  and  "  Muffs."  —  Protest  of  J.  &  H.  Rosenberg  against  the 
assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Before 
Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers),  January  8,  1906. 
Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

The  goods  Avere  invoiced  as  "felt  bodies,"  "felt  plateaux  and 
bodies,"  and  "  felt  muffs,"  and  were  classified  in  part  under  paragraph 
432,  tariff  act  of  1897,  relating  to  bodies,  hoods,  plateaux,  etc.,  in 
chief  value  of  fur,  and  in  part  under  paragraph  370  as  wearing  apparel 
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in  part  of  wool.  As  to  the  bands  and  muflfs,  the  Boai'd  sustained  the 
importers'  contention  that  they  should  have  been  classified  as  manu- 
facturers of  fur  under  paragraph  450.  Herrmann  v.  United  States 
(T.D.  26598)  followed. 

UTo.  9700.  — Wool  Plateaux.  — ProtestB  170084,  etc.,  of  Swayne,  Hoyt  &  Co.,  against 
the  asBeasraent  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  Before 
Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers),  January  10,  1906. 
Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

Certain  goods  invoiced  as  wool  plateaux,  w^hich  were  classified  under 
paragraph  432,  tariff  act  of  1897,  as  composed  in  chief  value  of  rabbit's 
fur,  were  found  to  be  in  chief  value  of  wool  and,  as  claimed  by  the 
importers,  were  held  dutiable  as  wool  wearing  apparel  under  paragraph 
370.  

(T.D  27132.) 

Bfo.  10108.—  Wool.  —  Protest  of  T.  W.  Franklin  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the 
collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and 
McClelland,  General  Appraisers),  February  14,  1906.     Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

The  merchandise  was  held  to  have  been  properly  classified  as  wool 
of  the  third  class  under  paragraph  359,  tariff  act  of  1897. 


(T.D.  27163.) 

IVo.  10145.  — Wool  Wearing  Appakel.— Protest  of  Detroit  Regalia  Company  against 
the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Detroit.  Before  Board 
1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers),  February  20,  1906.  Opinion 
by  Lunt,  G.A. 

Certain  wearing  apparel,  classified  as  composed  of  wool,  was  claimed 
by  the  importers  to  be  composed  in  chief  value  of  cotton.  Protest  over- 
ruled. 

IVo.  101i>4.  —  Wool  Wearing  Apparel  — Hat  Bands.  — Protests  of  Veit,  Son  &  Co. 
against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York. 
Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers),  February  21, 
1906.    Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

The  articles  in  controversy  were  wool  bands  from  33  to  36  inches 
long  and  15  to  18  inches  wide,  consisting  of  a  woven  base  of  wool  upon 
which  rabbits'  hair  has  been  blown.  They  are  used  to  drape  over  wire 
forms  in  the  making  of  ladies'  hats.  The  Board  held  these  goods  to 
have  been  properly  classified  under  the  provision  in  paragraph  370, 
tariff  act  of  1897,  relating  to  wool  wearing  apparel  "made  up  or 
manufactured  wholly  or  in  part." 

Jfo.  10234.  — Wool  Wearing  Apparel  — Felt  Plateaux.  — Protest  177688  of  Chas. 
H.  Wyman  &  Co.  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  surveyor  of  customs  at  the  port 
of  St.  Louis.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers), 
February,  26,  1906.     Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

Certain  goods  invoiced  as  wool  flats,  wliich  were  found  by  the  Board 
to  be  unwoven  felt  plateaux,  composed  chiefly  of  wool,  were  held  to 
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have  been  properly  classified  as  partly  made  wearing  apparel  of  wool 
under  paragraph  370,  tariff  act  of  1897.  Certain  so-called  felt  tarns 
and  felt  manchons  were  also  held  to  have  been  properly  subjected  to 
the  same  classification,  no  evidence  to  the  contrary  having  been  intro- 
duced by  the  importers. 


(T.D.  27182.) 

]Vo.  103I9.  —  Wool  on  the  Skin.  —  Protest  of  Winslow  Brothers  &  Smith  Company 
against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Boston.  Before 
Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers),  February  28,  1906. 
Opinion  by  McClelland,  G.A. 

As  to  three  bales  of  sheepskins  assessed  with  duty  on  the  basis  of  45 
per  cent  wool  on  the  skin,  the  Board  held  that  the  basis  should  have 
been  10  per  cent. 


(T.D.  27209.) 

Wo.  10409.  —  Rawhide  Snowshoes  —  Wool,  Insignificant  Quantity.  —  Protest  of 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at 
the  port  of  Chicago.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Ap- 
praisers), March  8,  1906.     Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

The  merchandise  consisted  of  snowshoes  classified  as  articles  com- 
posed in  part  of  wool  under  paragraph  366,  tariff  act  of  1897.  The 
Board  found  them  to  be  composed  of  rawhide  and  wood  with  an  insig- 
nificant quantity  of  wool  in  tufts,  and  that  rawhide  is  the  component  of 
chief  value.  On  the  authority  of  G.A.  5749  (T.D.  25491)  they  were 
held  dutiable  as  unenumerated  manufactured  articles  under  Section  6, 
as  claimed  in  the  protest. 

]Vo.  10412.  —  Woolen  Cloth.  —  Protest  of  G.  W.  Sheldon  &  Co.  against  the  assessment 
of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Chicago.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Shar- 
retts, and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers),  March  8,  1906.     Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

The  merchandise,  which  was  classified  as  woolen  cloth,  was  claimed 
to  be  dutiable  under  the  provision  for  waterproof  cloth  composed  of 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  under  paragraph  337,  tariff  act  of  1897. 
Protest  overruled. 

Wo.  10483.  —  Wool  on  the  Skin  —  Sufficiency  op  Test.  —  Protest  of  J.  B.  Thomas 
&  Co.  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Boston. 
Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers),  March  12,  1906. 

The  importers  contended  that  the  duty  on  certain  wool  on  20,000 
sheepskins  was  based  on  an  excessive  weight,  claiming  that  by  actual 
test  and  weighing  of  the  wool  removed  by  them  in  the  factory  the  true 
quantity  was  32  per  cent  of  the  gross  weight.     Protest  sustained. 

hvsT,  General  Appraiser :  .  .  .  This  result  is  clearly  proven,  and 
'  considering  that  it  was  an  actual  test  of  all  the  skins  it  would  appear 
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to  be  more  correct  than  an  estimate  based  upon  an  examination  of  eight 
skins  out  of  such  a  large  number ;  and  we  feel  constrained  by  the  evi- 
dence to  adopt  the  latter  I'esult  as  the  correct  quantity  of  dutiable  wool 
actually  imported  upon  the  skins.  Duty  was  assessed  at  the  lawful  rate 
per  pound  but  upon  an  excessive  weight. 

Wo.  10483.  —  Wool  Wearing  Apparel.  —  Protest  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  against  the 
assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Chicago.  Before  Board  1 
(Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers),  March  12,  1906.  Opinion  by 
Lunt,  G.A. 

Certain  wearing  apparel  was  held  to  have  been  properly  classified  as 
composed  in  chief  value  of  wool. 


(T.D.  27244.) 

No.  10650.  —  Wool  Trimmings.  —  Protest  of  Leon  Rheims  Company  against  the 
assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Before  Board 
2  (Fischer,  Howell,  and  I)e  Vries,  General  Appraisers),  March  26,  1906.  Opinion  by 
Fischer,  G.A. 

The  merchandise  was  held  to  have  been  properly  classified  under 
paragraph  371,  tariff  act  of  1897,  as  trimmings  composed  in  part  of 
wool. 


(T.I).  27348.) 

IVo.  liaia.  —  New  Zealand  Wool. —  Protest  of  F.  B.  Vaudegrift  &  Co.  against  the 
assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  I'hiladelphia.  Before  Board 
1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  .ippraisers),  May  9,  1906.  Opinion  by 
Lunt,  G.A. 

The  importation  in  controversy  was  found  by  the  Board  to  consist  of 
New  Zealand  crossbred  wool  of  Lincoln  and  merino  blood.  It  was 
classified  as  wool  of  the  second  class  and  was  claimed  to  be  dutiable  as 
wool  of  the  first  class.     Protest  sustained. 

jVo.  11313.  —  Kid  Hair. —  Protest'of  C.  H.  Groedel  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by 
the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and 
McClelland,  General  Appraisers),  May  9,  19U6.     Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

The  merchandise  was  classified  as  wool  and  was  claimed  to  be  free 
of  duty  under  paragraph  571,  tariff  act  of  1897,  relating  to  hair  of 
animals.     The  Board  found  it  to  be  kid  hair,  and  sustained  the  protest. 

No.  11236. —  Common  Goat  Hair.  —  Protests  of  William  H.  Harris  against  the  assess- 
ment of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Boston.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt, 
Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers),  May  11,  1906.    Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

The  merchandise  Avas  found  to  be  common  goat  hair,  and  held  free 
of  duty  under  paragraph  571,  tariff  act  of  1897,  as  animal  hair  not 
specially  provided  for. 
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(T.D.  27363.) 

IVo.  11354.— Scotch  Haslock  Wool  and  Kassapbatchia  Wool.  —  Protest  of  Moees 
Narris  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Balti- 
more. Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers),  May  19, 
1906.    Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

The  merchandise  consisted  (1)  of  Scotch  haslock  wool  and  (2)  of 
white  Kassapbatchia  wool,  the  former  classified  as  wool  of  the  second 
class  and  the  latter  as  wool  of  the  first  class.  The  importer  contended 
that  it  should  have  been  classified  as  wool  of  the  third  class.  The 
protest  was  sustained  as  to  the  Scotch  haslock  wool  and  overruled  as  to 
the  other. 


(T.D.  27409.) 

JVos.  11697,  11698.— Flax  Wool  Fabrics.  —  Protests  of  Charles  A.  Johnson  &  Co. 
and  F.  T.  Walsh  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  ports 
of  New  York  and  Boston.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General 
Appraisers;  Sharretts,  G.A.,  absent),  June  9,  1906.     Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

The  goods  in  controversy  consisted  of  so-called  lappings  which  were 
classified  under  paragraph  366.  tariff"  act  of  1897,  as  cloths  in  part  of 
wool,  and  were  claimed  dutiable  under  paragraph  346  as  fabrics  in 
chief  value  of  flax.  Protests  sustained.  G.A.  5728  (T.D.  25431) 
followed. 

IVo.  11700.  —  Wool  Waste.  —  Protests  of  London  Harness  Company  against  the  assess- 
ment of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Boston.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt, 
Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers;  Sharretts,  G.A.,  absent),  June  9,  1906. 
Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

The  merchandise  was  classified  as  wool  waste  under  paragraph  362, 
tariff  act  of  1897,  and  was  claimed  dutiable  under  paragraph  363  as 
flax.     Protests  overi'uled. 


(T.D.  27426.) 

jVo.  11794.  — Flax- Wool  Fabrics.— Protest  of  Charles  A.  Johnson  &  Co.  against  the 
assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Before 
Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers;  Sharretts,  G.A., 
absent),  June  16,  1906.    Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

The  goods  in  controversy  consisted  of  so-called  "  lappings,"  which 
were  classified  under  paragraph  366,  tariff'  act  of  1897,  as  cloths  in  part 
of  wool,  and  were  claimed  dutiable  under  paragraph  346  as  fabrics  in 
chief  value  of  flax.    Protest  sustained,  G.A.  5728  (T.D.  25431)  followed. 

Wo.  11796.  —  Goat  Hair.  —  Protest  of  C.  H.  Groedel  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by 
the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts, 
and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers;  Sharretts,  G.A.,  absent),  June  16,  1906.  Opinion 
by  Lunt,  G.A. 

The  merchandise  was  classified  as  Angora  goat  hair  under  paragraph 
357,  tariff  act  of  1897.  The  Board  sustained  the  importer's  contention 
that  it  was  goat  hair  and  free  of  duty  under  paragraph  571. 
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(T.D.  27458.) 

No.  11993.  — Waterproof  Woolen  Cloth.  —  Protest  of  G.  W.  Sheldon  &  Co.  againet 
the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Chicago.  Before 
Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers;  Sharretts,  G.A., 
absent),  June  29,  1906.     Opinion  by  Lunt,  Q.A. 

The  goods  consisted  of  waterproof  coatings,  and  were  held  to  have 
been  properly  classified  under  paragraph  366,  taritF  act  of  le97,  as 
woolen  cloth. 


(T.D.  27545.) 

No.  13330.  —  Mandfactures  of  Wool.  —  Protest  of  Kelly  &  Newton  against  the 
assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  Yorls.  Before  Board 
1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers;  McClelland,  G.A.,  absent), 
July  25,  1906.     Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

The  merchandise,  which  was  classified  as  wool  trimmings,  was  held 
dutiable  as  manufactures  of  wool  under  paragraph  366,  tarift'  act  of 
1897,  as  claimed  by  the  importers.     G.A.  4218  (T.D.   19770)  followed. 

No.  13331. —  Wool  Lappings.  —  Protests  of  E.  DeF.  Wilkinson  Company  against  the 
assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Providence.  Before  Board 
1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers;  McClelland,  G.A.,  absent), 
July  25,  1906.     Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

Certain  lappings  composed  in  part  of  wool,  were  held  dutiable  as 
fabrics  in  chief  value  of  fiax,  under  paragraph  346,  tariff"  act  of  1897. 
G.A.  5728  (T.D.  25431)  followed. 

No.  12378. — Wool  Dress  Goods.  —  Protest  of  Marcel  Schmidt  against  the  assessment 
of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt, 
Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers;  signed  by  Lunt  and  De  Vrles,  G.A.), 
July  28,  1906.     Opinlou  by  Lunt,  Q.A. 

As  claimed  by  the  importer,  the  merchandise  was  held  dutiable  under 
paragraph  368,  tariff  act  of  1897,  as  dress  goods  having  a  cotton  warp 
and  wool  weft  and  weighing  not  more  than  4  ounces  to  the  square  yard. 


(T.D.  27579.) 

No.  13650.  —  Casein  Figures  — Mandfactures  of  Wool.  —  Protest  of  Geo.  Borgfeldt 

&  Co.  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New 
York.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers;  Lunt, 
G.A.,  absent),  August  23,  1906.    Opinion  by  Sharretts,  G.A. 

This  protest  related  to  ornamental  articles  in  the  form  of  colored 
figures  affixed  to  a  wooden  base  with  a  pasteboard  foundation  and 
covered  with  a  glass  dome.  The  evidence  showed  tlie  component 
materials  to  be  cardboard,  paper,  wood,  gums,  wool,  and  casein.  The 
Board  foimd  casein  to  be  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  but 
manufactures  of  that  material  not  being  enumerated  in  the  act  it  was 
held  that  the  goods  were  dutiable  under  the  provision  in  paragraph  366, 
tariff  act  of  1897,  for  manufactures  in  part  of  wool.     Protest  overruled. 
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(T.D.  27591.) 

Wo.  13753.  —  Wool  ON  THE  Skin  — Allowance  for  Moisture.  —  Protest  of  Hibbard, 
Stewart  &  Co.  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  custoing  at  the  port  of 
Port  Townsend.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts, and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers; 
Lunt,  G.A.,  absent),  August  31,  1906.     Opinion  by  McClelland,  O.A. 

The  Board  sustained  the  importers'  contention  that  in  assessing  duty 
on  wool  on  the  skin  an  allowance  of  17  per  cent  should  have  been  made 
for  absorbed  water. 


(T.D.  27616.) 

Wo.  13893. —  AxMiNSTER  Carpeting.— Protest  of  Knauth,  Nachod  &  Kiihne  against 
the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Before 
Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers),  September  19,  1906. 
Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

This  protest  related  to  a  piece  of  chenille  Axminster  carpeting  24 
feet  8  inches  long  and  12  feet  wide.  It  was  classified  under  the  pro- 
vision in  paragraph  379,  tariff  act  of  1897,  for  carpets  woven  whole  for 
rooms,  and  was  claimed  dutiable  under  paragraph  372,  as  Axminster 
carpeting.  The  Board  found  it  not  to  be  a  carpet  woven  whole  for 
rooms,  but  to  have  been  cut  from  a  strip  of  carpet.     Protest  sustained. 


(T.D  27649.) 

Wo.  1.1004. — Cabretta  Skins.  —  Protests  38432/,  etc.,  of  Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co. 
et  al.  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New 
York.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers), 
October  2, 1906. 

McClelland,  General  Aiypraiser :  The  issue  raised  by  these  protests 
is  whether  or  not  the  action  of  the  collector  was  warranted  in  assessing 
duty  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  pound  (Class  1)  and  3  cents  per  pound 
(Class  3)  on  the  estimated  amount  of  wool  found  on  cabretta  sheepskins 
imported  into  the  j^ort  of  New  York  under  tlie  provisions  of  paragraphs 
349  and  360,  tariff  act  of  1897.  The  protestants'  claims  are  in  some 
cases  that  the  wool  on  the  skins  is  not  of  the  first  class ;  in  others,  that 
the  weight  of  the  wool  has  not  been  correctly  returned,  and  in  the 
balance  that  the  skins  in  the  condition  imported  were  entitled  to  free 
entry  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  664  of  said  act. 

Although  the  testimony  in  these  cases  is  somewhat  voluminous,  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  percentages  of  wool  returned  by  the  ap- 
praiser were  erroneous,  or  that  the  wool  was  of  a  different  class  from 
that  returned  by  the  appraiser ;  and  it  is  therefore  evident  that  protest- 
ants rely  upon  their  claim  for  free  entry  as  above  stated. 

The  question  involved  is  not  new.  It  has  been  jjassed  upon  adversely 
to  protestant  by  the  Board,  and  twice  on  review  the  United  States  Circuit 
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Court  has  aflarnied  the  Board's  conclusion  (124  Fed.  Rep.  1000;  140 
Fed.  Kep.  116),  the  latter  of  the  two  Circuit  Court  decisions  having 
been  affirmed  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  (T.D. 
27191). 

It  is  our  view  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  record  which  would  justify 
a  finding  different  from  that  heretofore  made,  and  we  therefore  over- 
rule the  protests  and  affirm  the  action  of  the  collector  in  each  case. 

Sharketts,  General  Appraiser  (concurring  opinion)  :  The  goods  in 
question  are  cabretta  skins,  similar  to  those  heretofore  passed  upon  by 
the  Circuit  Court  and  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  (124  Fed.  Kep.  1000; 
140  Fed.  Rep.  116,  and  T.D.  27191). 

They  are  the  skins  of  animals  which  are  a  cross  between  the  sheep 
and  the  goat.  The  Government  contends  that  the  disputed  skins  are 
more  similar  to  sheepskins  than  to  goatskins,  and  they  were  assessed 
with  duty  under  paragraph  360  of  the  tariff  act  of  18',t7,  which  provides 
for  "  wools  on  the  skin,"  the  importers  claiming  them  to  be  free  of 
duty  under  paragraph  664  as  "  skins  of  all  kinds,  raw  (except 
sheepskins  with  the  wool  on),"  all  other  claims  in  the  protests  being 
abandoned. 

The  imijorters  introduced  the  testimony  of  five  Avitnesses  who  have 
bought  or  sold  at  Avholesale  similar  skins,  or  the  hair  removed  there- 
from, for  periods  extending  back  to  1897  and  j^rior  thereto.  Their  testi- 
mony shows  that  these  skins  were,  during  said  periods,  generally 
known  in  the  wholesale  ti'ade  in  this  country  as  cabrettas,  or  cabretta 
skins,  and  that  they  were  never  known  as  sheepskins.  Three  witnesses 
called  by  the  Government  also  agreed  that  they  were  known  as  cabrettas 
in  this  country.  Cabretta  skins  are  sometimes  described  in  invoices 
from  Brazil  as  "  sheepskins,"  but  mere  invoice  descriptions  are  not 
controlling. 

By  a  preponderance  of  evidence  the  importers  have  satisfactorily 
proved  that  the  growth,  after  removal  from  these  skins,  was  commer- 
cially known  as  hair  and  not  as  wool.  The  three  Government  witnesses 
said  this  growth  was  wool  of  inferior  grade.  Two  of  them  were  examiners 
in  the  Government  service  who  did  not  qualify  as  commercial  witnesses, 
not  having  dealt  in  the  goods  in  question.  The  other  Government  wit- 
ness, although  qualified,  did  not  state  that  the  hair  was  commercially 
known  as  wool  in  1897  or  prior  thereto. 

It  is  also  proved  that  the  leather  made  from  these  skins  is  not  known 
as  sheepskin  leather,  but  as  cabretta,  or  kid,  leather. 

The  free-list  paragraph  referred  to  provides  for  all  raw  skins  free  of 
duty  with  the  exception  of  sheepskins  with  the  wool  on,  and  I  think 
that,  if  the  testimony  now  presented  had  been  before  the  Board  and  the 
Courts  in  the  cases  cited,  the  finding  would  necessarily  have  been  made 
that  the  goods  were  not  commercially  known  as  sheepskins  and  that 
the  growth  upon  them  was  not  commercially  known  as  wool.  The  testi- 
mony complies  with  all  the  requirements  laid  down  by  the  Circuit  Couit 
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of  Appeals  regarding  proof  of  commercial  designations.     United  States 
V.  Nordlinger  (121  Fed.  Rep.,  690). 

Based  upon  the  testimony  taken  in  this  case,  I  think  the  protest  is 
well  taken,  but  in  deference  to  the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  (T.D.  27191,  affirming  140  Fed.  Rep.  116,  supra)  I  concur 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  propriety  of  overruling  the  protests  now 
before  us. 


COURT   DECISIONS  IN  CUSTOMS  CASES. 

(T.D.  27190.) 

Wool  on  mocha  sheej}skt7is. 

Goat  and  Sheepskin  Import  Company  v.  United  States. 

U.S.  Circuit  Court  of   Appeals,  Second   Circuit.     February  -26,  1906. 
No.  133  (suit  3641). 

Wool  on  the  Skin  —  Mocha  Sheepskins.  —  As  to  skins  of  the  so-called  white-head  mocha 
sheep,  having  a  growth  a  certain  percentage  of  which  is  wool  of  a  low  order,  Held  that 
duty  should  be  assessed  thereon  as  provided  in  paragraph  3ti0,  tariff  act  of  1897, 
relating  to  "  wools  on  the  skin." 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 

The  decision  below  (T.D.  26404)  affirmed  a  decision  of  the  Board  of 
United  States  General  Appraisers,  Abstract  2401  (T.D.  25499),  which 
had  affirmed  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the 
port  of  New  York. 

The  merchandise  in  controversy  consisted  of  the  skins  of  the 
so-called  mocha  white-head  sheep,  un sheared.  The  collector  assessed 
duty  on  the  coat  found  on  the  skins,  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
360,  tariff  act  of  1897,  relating  to  "  wools  on  the  skin."  The  importers 
contended  that  the  growth  on  the  skins  was  not  wool  but  hair,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  wool  duty  was  not  applicable  and  the  importations 
should  have  been  classified  free  of  duty  under  paragraph  664,  relating 
to  "skins  of  all  kinds,  raAV  (except  sheepskins  with  the  wool  on)." 
The  Board  and  the  Circuit  Court,  however,  found  this  growth  to  con- 
tain a  certain  percentage  of  wool  of  a  low  oi'der  and  affirmed  the 
assessment  of  duty. 

Hatch,  Keener  &  Glute  {J.  Stuart  Tompkins  of  counsel),  for  the 
importers. 

D.  Frank  Lloyd,  assistant  United  States  attorney,  for  the  United 
States. 

Before  Lacombe  and  Coxe,  Circuit  Judges. 

Per  Curiam  :  Decision  affirmed. 
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(T.D.  27191.) 

Cabretta  skins. 

Johnson  v.  United  States. 

U.S.   Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,    Second  Circuit.     February   26,  1906. 

No.  146  (suit  3620). 

Cabretta  Skins  —  Sheepskins  with  the  Wool  On.  — In  regard  to  certain  skins  of  the 
cabretta,  a  hybrid  resulting  from  a  cross  between  a  sheep  and  a  goat,  Held  that  they 
are  "  sheepskins  "  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  684,  tariff  act  of  1897,  excluding 
from  free  entry  "  sheepskins  with  the  wool  on,"  and  that  the  growth  on  such  skins  is 
properly  subject  to  the  duties  provided  in  Schedule  K  of  said  act  for  wool  on  the  skin. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 

The  decision  below  (UO  Fed.  Rep.  116;  T.D.  26487)  affirmed  a 
decision  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  Abstract 
1980  (T.D.  25411),  which,  on  the  authority  of  Lawrence  v.  United 
States  (124  Fed.  Rep.  1000),  had  affirmed  the  assessment  of  duty  by 
the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York  on  importations  by 
Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co. 

These  importations  comprised  the  skins  of  a  hybrid  animal  known  as 
the  cabretta,  a  cross  between  the  slieep  and  the  goat.  The  importers 
disputed  the  correctness  of  the  action  of  tlie  collector  in  treating  these 
skins  as  sheepskins  and  assessing  a  duty  on  the  growth  thereon,  under 
paragraph  360  and  other  provisions  of  Scliedule  K,  tariff  act  of  1897, 
authorizing  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  "  wools  on  the  skin."  It  was 
contended  that  they  were  not  sheepskins  and  therefore  were  not 
excluded  from  admission  free  of  duty  under  paragraph  664,  relating  to 
*' skins  of  all  kinds,  raw  (except  sheepskms  with  the  wool  on)."  As 
above  stated,  this  contention  was  overruled  both  by  the  Board  and  the 
Circuit  Coui't. 

Walden  ^  Webster  {Henry  J.  Webster  of  counsel),  for  the  importers. 

D.  Frank  Lloyd,  assistant  United  States  attoi-ney,  for  tlie  United 
States. 

Before  Lacombe  and  Coxe,  Circuit  Judges. 

Per  Curiam:  Decision  allirmed. 


ABSTRACTS   OF   COURT   DECISIONS. 

(T.D.  27333). 

Suit  3641.  —  Mocha  Sheepskins.  —  Goat  and  Sheepskin  Import  Company  v.  United 
States.  United  States  Supreme  Court,  April  30,  1900.  No.  704.  On  petition  for  writ 
of  certiorari  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  second  circuit. 

Petition  grranied.  For  decisions  below  see  T.D.  27190  (C.C.A.),  141 
Federal  Reporter,  493;  T.D.  26404  (C.C.),  and  Abstract  2401  (T.D. 
25499).  The  question  is  whether  the  growth  on  mocha  sheepskins  is 
wool  as  defined  in  paragraph  383,  tariff  act  of  1897. 
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(T.D.  27652.) 

Silk-wool  dress  goods. 

United  States  v.  Scruggs,  Vandekvoort  &  Barney  Dry  Goods 

Company. 

U.S.   Circuit  Court,   Eastern   District   of     Missouri,  Eastern  Division. 

September  17,  1906.     No.  5253  (suit  1793). 

Silk-Wool  Dress  Goods  —  SPECinc  Designation.  —  Dress  goods  in  chief  value  of  silk 
and  in  part  of  wool  are  more  specifically  provided  for  in  paragraph  387,  tariff  act  of 
1897,  as  "  woven  fabrics  in  the  piece  .  .  .  weighing  not  less  than  one  and  one-third 
ounces  per  square  yard  and  not  more  than  eight  ounces  per  square  yard  .  .  .  dyed 
in  the  thread  or  yarn  and  .  .  .  containing  more  than  thirty  and  not  more  than  forty- 
five  per  centum  in  weight  of  silk,"  than  in  paragraph  369  as  "  women's  and  children's 
dress  goods     ...    in  part  of  wool." 

On  application  for  review  of  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers. 

The  decision  below,  which  is  reported  as  Abstract  9272  (T.D.  26890), 
reversed  the  ai^sessment  of  duty  by  the  sui'veyor  of  customs  at  the  port 
of  St  Louis.     Note  T.D.  26908.  directing  the  application  for  review. 

The  opinion  of  the  Board  reads  as  follows : 

LuNT,  General  Aiypraiser :  The  merchandise  covered  Ijy  this  protest 
consists  of  certain  silk  and  wool  fabrics  designated  in  the  invoice  by 
Nos.  4872  and  29217,  upon  which  duty  was  assessed  at  11  cents  per 
square  yard  and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  provision  of  para- 
graph 369,  tariff  act  of  1897,  for  woolen  dress  goods,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

"  Par.  369.  On  women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings, 
Italian  cloths,  bunting,  and  goods  of  similar  description  or  chai'acter 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  Act."     .     .     . 

The  claim  is  made  that  the  merchandise  is  properly  dutiable  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  387,  relating  to  silk  woven  goods. 

The  Board  has  submitted  the  samples  to  the  United  States  appraiser 
at  the  i^ort  of  New  Yoi'k  for  ainilyses,  and  from  the  report  as  returned 
by  him  it  appears  that  these  goods  are  descriptively  and  specifically 
provided  for  in  paragraph  387.     The  Board  alsf)  finds  that: 

1.  The  samples  consist  of  silk  and  wool,  silk  being  the  component 
material  of  chief  value  in  every  instance. 

2.  The  merchandise  covered  in  the  invoice  by  No.  4872  consists  of 
worsted  warp  and  silk  filling,  the  weight  of  the  fabric  being  39.9  per 
cent  of  silk,  yarn-dyed,  and  GO.l  per  cent  of  wool. 

3.  The  merchandise  covered  in  the  invoice  by  No.  29217  consists  of 
wool  and  silk,  the  weight  of  the  fabric  being  65.5  jjer  cent  of  silk, 
yarn-dved,  and  34.5  per  cent  of  wool. 

We  hold : 

1.  That  the  merchandise  covered  by  finding  2  is  dutiable  at  $1.30 
per  pound  under  the  specific  provision  of  paragraph  387  for  "  woven 
fabrics  in  the  piece  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  weighing 
not  less  than  one  and  one-third  ounces  per  square  yard  and  not  more 
than  eight  ounces  per  square  yard,  .  .  .  dyed  in  the  thread  or  yarn 
and  containing  more  than  thirty  and  not  more  than  forty-five  per  centum 
in  weight  of  silk."     . 

2.  That  the  merchandise  covered  by  finding  3  is  dutiable  at  $3  per 
pound   under  the   specific   provision    of    paragraph   387   for    "woven 
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fabrics  in  the  piece  not  specially  i^rovided  for  in  this  act,  weighing  not 
less  than  one  and  one-tliird  ounces  per  square  yard  and  not  more  than 
eight  ounces  per  square  yard,  .  .  .  dyed  in  the  thread  or  yarn  and 
containing  more  than  forty-five  per  centum  in  weight  of  silk,  .  .  . 
and  the  weight  is  not  increased  beyond  the  original  weight  of  the  raw 
silk."     .     .     . 

It  will  be  noticed  that  jiaragraphs  369  and  387  each  contain  the  "  not 
specially  provided  for  "  provision,  and,  therefore,  one  oifsets  the  other, 
and  the  paragraphs  are  to  be  construed  as  if  this  provision  was  absent 
from  each  of  them.  We  think  that  paragraph  387  is  the  more  precise 
and  specific  than  the  provision  for  dress  goods  in  paragrapii  3G9,  and, 
therefore,  hold  that  these  silk  and  wool  goods  are  dutiable  under  para- 
graph 387,  as  claimed  in  the  protest.  This  is  in  accoi-dance  with  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Hartranft  v.  Meyer  (135  U.S.  237). 

If  the  specific  duty  provided  for  such  fabrics  in  paragraph  387  should 
jjrove  to  be  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  value  then  said  fabrics  are  duti- 
able at  50  per  cent  as  provided  in  the  end  of  paragraph  387. 

The  pi-otcst  is  sustained  to  the  extent  as  above  indicated  and  over- 
ruled in  all  other  respects  as  to  all  other  items.  SeeG.A.  4724  (T.D. 
22360). 

E.  P.  Jo/mson,  assistant  United  States  attorney  (David  P.  Dyer, 
United  states  attorney,  on  the  brief),  for  the  United  States. 

Everit  Br&ivn  (Ralph  Pierson  on  the  brief),  for  the  importers. 

FiNKELNBURO,  District  Judge  :  The  decision  of  the  Board  of  General 
Apjiraisers  in  the  above-entitled  cause  is  aflirni'cd  for  the  reasons  stated 
in  the  Boai'd's  opinion  as  filed  in  the  record;  and  thecollector  is  ordered 
to  reliquidate  the  entry  in  accordance  therewith. 


(T.D.  27772.) 

Seizuj'e. 

United  States  v.  83  Sacks  of  Wool  and  5974  Sheepskins  (147 
Fed.  Rep.   747). 

U.S.  District  Court,  District  of  Maine.     September  29,  1906.     No.  189. 

Seizure  —  Certificate  of  Reasonable  Cause; — Under  Section  970,  Revised  Statutes, 
providing  that,  if  judgment  is  rendered  in  favor  of  the  claimant  of  property  seized  by 
Government  officers,  the  Court  shall  enter  aicertificate  of  reasonable  cause  of  seizure. 
Held  that  the  certificate  ought  to  lie  granted  where  the  evidence  shows  affirmatively  that 
the  oflicers  were  acting  in  good  faith  and  under  circumstances  that  would  justify  a 
reasonable  suspicion. 

Proceedings  for  forfeiture.    Motion  for  certificate  of  reasonable  cause. 

Isaac  W.  Dyer,  United  States  attorney  for  the  United  States. 

Orville  D.  Baker,  Otiy  Murchie,  and  Marshall  McKusick,  for  the 
claimant 

Hale,  District  Judge  :  This  is  a  case  of  seizure  of  property  alleged 
to  have  been  fraudulently  imported  into  the  United  States.  The  proceed- 
ings were  taken  under  the  familiar  theory  of  the  revenue  law  in  cases 
of  seizure  and  forfeiture  that  it  is  the  property,  and  not  the  owner, 
which  offends.     The  property  is  the  defendant  in  the  proceeding ;  it  is 
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alleged  to  be  the  guilty  thing,  and  is  susceptible  of  being  tried  and 
condemned.  The  owner  gets  notice  along  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  may  appear  to  claim  and  defend  his  property. 

In  this  case  the  owner,  the  Calais  Tanning  Company,  appeared  and 
defended  the  suit,  alleging  that  the  property  was  free  from  fault ;  that 
it  was  properly  introduced  into  the  United  States  and  not  smuggled. 
After  a  long  trial  before  the  jury,  at  Bangor,  at  the  June  term  of  this 
year,  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  in  favor  of  the  claimant,  and  an  order 
of  restoration  was  granted. 

The  case  now  comes  before  the  Court  under  Section  970  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States,  which  is  as  follows : 

When,  in  any  prosecution  commenced  on  account  of  the  seizure  of 
any  vessel,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  made  by  any  collector  or 
other  ofKeer,  under  any  act  of  Congress  authorizing  such  seizure,  judg- 
ment is  rendered  for  the  claimant,  but  it  appears  to  the  Court  that  there 
was  reasonable  cause  of  seizure,  the  Court  shall  cause  a  proper  cer- 
tificate thereof  to  be  entered,  and  the  claimant  shall  not,  in  such  case, 
be  entitled  to  costs,  nor  shall  the  person  who  made  the  seizure,  nor  the 
prosecutor,  be  liable  to  suit  or  judgment  on  account  of  such  suit  or 
prosecution:  Provided,  That  the  vessel,  goods,  wares  or  mei'chandise 
be,  after  judgment,  forthwith  returned  to  such  claimant  or  his  agent. 

Under  the  above  section,  the  learned  attorney  for  the  Government 
moves  the  Court  to  find  reasonable  grounds  of  seizure  and  to  cause  a 
proper  certificate  tliereof  to  be  entered  upon  the  record. 

The  trial  before  the  jury  was  long  and  conducted  with  the  utmost 
care  and  ability  on  both  sides  by  learned  and  eminent  counsel.  The 
Court  expressed  no  opinion,  but  allowed  the  jury  the  fullest  scope  in  the 
examination.  The  jury  rendered  a  verdict  for  the  claimant.  At  the 
announcement  of  the  verdict  I  stated  to  the  jury  that  I  should  have 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  myself  if  the  question  of  fact  had  been 
submitted  to  me.  The  testimony  ofi'ered  by  the  claimant  company  was 
satisfactory  and  convincing.  The  whole  testimony  in  the  case,  taken 
together,  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  fair  tribunal  of  the  guilt  of 
the  alleged  ofi'ending  property. 

The  claimant  would  now  be  entitled  to  his  costs  but  for  the  statute  to 
which  I  have  referred.  This  statute  is  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
from  the  Court  a  judicial  finding  as  to  whether  there  was  a  reasonable 
cause  of  making  the  seizure,  and,  if  there  was  such  reasonable  cause, 
the  main  purpose  of  the  statute  is  to  protect  the  person  at  whose  instance 
the  seizure  was  made  should  an  action  of  trespass  be  brought  against 
him  by  the  defendant  for  the  wrongful  seizure  of  property.  It  is  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  by  a  judicial  finding  whether  the  prosecu- 
tion was  justifiable,  even  though  by  the  verdict  it  was  determined  that 
the  property  was  not  guilty  of  the  charge  preferred  against  it. 

The  term  "reasonable  cause"  is  not  different  in  meaning  from  the 
term    "  probable  cause "    found   in   Section   909.      In    that    section   it 
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becomes  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  probable 
cause  before  the  claimant  shall  be  required  to  proceed  and  before  the 
case  can  be  submitted  to  the  jury.  But  the  question  of  reasonable  cause 
arises,  under  Section  970,  after  the  ease  has  been  fully  tried  and  a  verdict 
has  been  rendered. 

The  Courts  do  not  draw  any  substantial  distinction  between  the  mean- 
ing of  the  two  expressions,  but  in  many  cases  have  held  both  to  have 
the  same  meaning.     Stacey  v.  Emery  (97  U.S.  642). 

In  Averill  v.  Smith  (17  Wall.  82),  in  speaking  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  Mr.  Justice  Clifford  said  : 

Proof  of  probable  cause,  if  shown  by  the  certificate  of  the  District 
Court  which  rendered  the  decree  discharging  the  property,  is  a  good 
defence  to  an  action  of  trespass  brought  by  the  claimant  against  the 
collector  who  made  the  executive  seizure,  provided  it  appears  that 
judicial  pi'oceedings  were  instituted,  and  that  the  charge  against  the 
property  was  prosecuted  to  a  final  judicial  determination.  Where  the 
respondent  prevails  in  such  an  information,  the  Court,  says  Mr.  Par- 
sons, gives  to  the  prosecuting  or  seizing  officers  a  certificate  of  proba- 
ble cause,  if  in  their  judgment  he  had  such  cause  for  the  seizure;  and 
that,  he  says,  protects  the  officer  who  made  the  seizure  from  prosecu- 
tion for  making  the  same ;  and  he  adds  that  the  final  decree  of  the 
Court  in  a  case  of  forfeiture  regularly  before  the  Court  is  conc'lusive. 
.  .  I'roltable  cause,  iie  says,  means  less  than  evidence  which 
would  justify  a  condemnation,  and  the  same  author  says,  if  the  Court 
before  whom  the  cause  is  tried  shall  cause  a  certificate  or  entry  to  be 
made  that  there  appeared  to  be  a  reasonable  cause  of  seizure,  the  seiz- 
ing officer  shall  be  protected  from  all  costs,  suits,  and  actions  on 
account  of  the  seizure  and  prosecution.  Differences  of  opinion  existed 
for  a  time  as  to  the  legal  meaning  of  the  term  "  probable  cause,"  but  it 
is  settled  that  it  imports  circumstances  wliich  warrant  suspicion,  and 
that  a  doubt  respecting  the  true  construction  of  the  law  is  as  reasonable 
a  cause  of  seizure  as  a  doubt  I'cspecting  the  fact. 

The  court  refers  to  Gelston  v.  Hoyt  (3  Wheat.,  246)  as  deciding  two 
propositions,  namely: 

1.  That  the  certificate  that  there  was  reasonable  cause  of  seizure 
would  be  a  good  bar  to  an  action  commenced  after  the  decree  of  con- 
demnation. 

2.  That  the  decree  of  acquittal,  if  accompanied  by  a  denial  of  such 
a  certificate,  establishes  the  fact  conclusively  that  the  seizure  was 
tortious,  and  that  the  owner  of  the  property  is  entitled  to  his  damages 
for  the  injury. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  expression  "probable  cause  "and  the 
expression  "  reasonable  cause  "  have  been  held  by  the  Courts  to  mean 
substantially  the  same  thing. 

In  Locke  v.  United  States  (7  Cranch,  339),  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
held  that  this  expression  "  means  less  than  evidence  which  would 
justify  condemnation,  and  in  all  cases  of  seizure  has  a  fixed  and  well- 
known  meaning.     It  imports  a  seizure  made  under  circumstances  which 
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warrant  suspicion.  In  this,  its  legal  sense,  the  Court  must  understand 
the  term  to  have  been  used  by  Congress."  In  Munns  v.  De  Nemours 
(3  Wash,  37;  i'ed.  Cas.  No.  9926),  Mr.  Justice  Washington  defines 
"probable  cause "  to  mean  "a  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion  sup- 
ported by  circumstances  sufficiently  strong  in  themselves  to  warrant  a 
cautious  man  in  the  belief  that  the  party  is  guilty  of  the  offence  of  which 
he  is  charged,"     Stacey  v.  Emery  (supra). 

It  is  clear  that  the  certificate  called  for  under  this  section  of  the 
statute  should  not  be  granted  by  the  Court  unless  it  is  clear  that  the 
evidence  warrants  it,  for  it  has  been  held  by  the  Courts  that  the  action 
of  the  District  Court  in  this  regard  cannot  be  reviewed ;  and  very 
important  results  may  depend  upon  such  action.  United  States  v. 
Abatoir  Place  (106  U.S.,  160)  ;  Averill  v.  Smith  {supra). 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Court  ought  to  grant  this  certificate  where 
the  testimony  shows  affirmatively  that  the  officers  who  instituted 
the  proceedings  were  acting  in  good  faith  and  under  circumstances 
which  would  justify  a  reasonable  suspicion;  for,  unless  the  Government 
officers  shall  feel  assured  tliat  they  will  receive  the  protection  of  the 
Courts  in  cases  where  they  have  acted  faithfully,  carefully,  and 
reasonably,  they  may  become  too  timid  in  the  performance  of  tlieir 
grave  and  important  duties. 

In  the  case  at  bar  the  issue  is  tlius  brought  before  the  Court  whether 
the  evidence  is  sutRcient  to  shoAV  tliat  the  agents  of  the  Government  at 
whose  instance  the  seizure  was  made  had  such  ground  of  suspicion  as 
would  warrant  a  reasonably  cautious  man  in  the  belief  that  the  prop- 
erty seized  had  been  smuggled.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  in 
detail  the  testimony  touching  this  point.  In  order  to  entitle  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  certificate  under  this  section  of  the  statute,  it  is  clearly 
incumbent  upon  it,  as  I  have  just  indicated,  to  induce  belief  in  the  mind 
of  the  Court  by  affirmative  evidence  that  the  complaint  was  made  on  a 
reasonable  ground  of  suspicion. 

After  carefully  considering  the  evidence  upon  which  the  proceedings 
were  taken,  I  am  satisfied  that,  while  such  evidence  would  not  justify  a 
condemnation  of  the  property,  it  was  sufficient  to  induce  a  reasonable 
suspicion  in  the  minds  of  those  who  instituted  the  proceedings. 
A  certificate  of  reasonable  cause  of  seizure  may  be  entered. 
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QUARTERLY    REPORT    OF    THE    BOSTON     WOOL     MARKET 

FOR   JANUARY,    FEBRUARY,    AND   MARCH,   1907. 

Domestic  Wools.      (Benedict  &  Livingstone.) 


Ohio,     Pennsylvania,     and     West 
Virginia. 

(WASHED.) 

XX  and  above 

X 

^  Blood 

g  &  i  Blood 

Fine  Delaine 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine 

i  Blood 

I  &  J  Blood 

Fine  Delaine ,. 

Michigan,    Wisconsin,    New    Youk, 

ETC. 

(washed.) 

Fine 

J  Blood 

g  &  J  Blood 

Fine  Delaine 

(unwashed.) 

Fine 

i  Blood 

i  &  i  Blood 

Fine  Delaine 

Kentucky  and  Indiana, 
(unwashed.) 

i  &  ,i  Blood ... 

Braid 

Missouui,  Iowa,  and  Illinois, 
(unwashed.) 

i  &  J  Blood 

Braid 

Texas, 
(scoured  basis.) 

Spring,  fine,  12  months 

"  "     6  to  8  mouths 

"        medium,  12  months 

'*  "         6  to  8  months   .   .   . 

Fall,  fine 

"     medium 

California, 
(scoured  basis.) 
Spring,  Northern,  free,  12  months     . 
"  "  "      6  to  8  months, 

Fall,  free 

"    defective 

Territory    Wool:     Montana,    Wyo- 
ming, Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 
(scoured  basis.) 
Staple,  fine  and  fine  medium    .... 

"       medium 

Clothing,  fine 

"  "      medium 

"  medium 

New  Mexico.     (Spring.) 
(scoured  basis.)' 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

New  Mexico.     (Fall.) 
(scoured  basis.) 

No.l 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 


1907. 


January.      February.        March. 


34 

32  @   32J 
40  i@  41 
39  Q  40 
37  a   37i 

25  @  26 

33  (g  34 
33  @  34 

30 


Georgia   and  Southern. 
Unwashed 


39  ig  40 

38  (S  39 

35  ig  36 

24  @  25 

32  @  33 

32  ^   334 
274 @  28^ 


33  (3  35 

28  @   29 


32  @  33 
27  ®  28 


70  ®  72 

64  Ig  65 
62  ®   63 

65  (g  57 
57  (g  58 
52  ig  55 


67  @  68 
63  @  64 
56  @  57 
35  a   40 


69  @  71 

65  @   66 
67  Q   68 

66  a  67 
60  @  62 


65  ig  67 

57  (3  59 

47  ig  50 

40  ig  42 


55  @  56 
50  ig  51 
45  @  46 
40  @  42 


30  (g  31 


34 

32  @  32.^ 
40  ®   41 
39  @  40 
37  ,g  37i 

25  ®  26 

33  @  34 
33  n   34 

30 


39  i§  4(1 
38  0  39 
35  ig  36 

24  ig  25 
32  (g  33 
32  @  334 
27ig  28.^ 


32.^3  .34  i 

28  (3  29' 


31  g  324 

27  g  28 


70  g  71 

63  -S  64 

62  g  63 

55  Ig  57 

57  iS  58 

52  @  55 


67  S  08 

63  a  64 

56  ig  57 

35  @  40 


69  3  71 

65  g  66 

66  g  67 
65  ig  66 
60  S,  62 

64  ig  66 

56  g  57 

46  ig  48 

39  ig  41 


54  (g  55 

49  @   50 

44  ig  45 

39  @   40 


30  i@  31 


34 

32  (g  32i 
411  (g  41 
39  i§  40 
37  ig  37j 

25  @  26 

.33  ig  34 

33  S  34 
30 


39  ig  40 
38  g  39 
35  g  36 

24  Q  25 
32  g  33 
32  ig  334 
27iS  28J 


32  g  34 
28  @   29 


31  <§   324 

27  ig  28 


69  ig  70 

62  ,3  63 

62  3  63 

55  @  57 

57  i3  58 

52  (g  55 


67  (g  68 
63  g  64 
56  3  67 
35  3  40 


69  3  71 

65  g  66 

66  3  67 
65  §  66 
60  @  62 


63  ig  65 

56  (g  67 

45  g  47 

38  @  40 


52  @   53 

49  @  50 

43  iS  44 

38  Ig  39 


30  a  31 


March. 


34  @  36 

32 
36  ig  37 
36  g  37 
36  g  37 

23  ig  24 
29 
30 

26  g  264 


29  ig  30 
36 
36 
35 

20  (8  21 

28 
29  3  30 

25 


30  S  31 
27 


29  g  30 

27 


63  ®  65 
57  18  58 
57  a  58 
53  3  54 
55  3  56 
52  @   53 


63  0  65 
57  g  58 
54  3  55 
42  a  47 


67  e  68 

60  3  62 

64  3  65 

60  g  61 

57  e  58 


61  O  63 

56  e  57 

50  @  51 

43  g  44 


58  @  60 

53  iS  54 

47  @  48 

40  g  41 
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Domestic  Wool. 

March  30.  1907. 

The  wool  market  for  the  past  quarter  (January,  February,  and  March)  has 
been  devoid  of  any  special  features  in  domestic  wools,  and  prices  have  re- 
mained about  steady. 

Early  in  January  it  became  evident  that  manufacturers  were  fairly  well 
stocked  for  the  heavy  weight  season  by  the  lack  of  interest  which  they 
showed  in  wool,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  indications  pointed  to  a  favor- 
able opening  in  the  goods  market  and  continued  strength  of  wools  abroad. 

For  a  short  time  in  February  there  was  renewed  buying  by  some  of  the 
prominent  worsted  mills,  which  movement  practically  cleaned  up  the  good 
staple  territory  wools  left  on  the  market.  These  purchases  were  made  at 
current  rates  or  on  a  basis  of  from  68  to  70  cents  clean  for  fine  and  fine 
medium  wools.  Since  then  the  market  has  taken  on  its  usual  spring  dull- 
ness. For  the  remaining  stock,  whicli  consists  largely  of  the  less  attractive 
clothing  wools,  prices  may  be  said  to  be  somewhat  in  buyers'  favor. 

In  fleeces,  g  and  ^  blood  wools  as  well  as  the  finer  grades  are  in  light 
supply,  but  of  \  blood  there  are  still  some  fair  offerings,  the  large  importa- 
tions of  foreign  crossbreds  having  displaced  this  grade  of  domestic  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

Shearing  has  now  begun  in  Arizona  and  Nevada  with  some  few  sales 
reported  at  about  last  year's  prices.  As  a  rule  the  ideas  of  growers  are  above 
those  of  buyers  and  many  predict  a  slow  season  with  the  chances  favorable 
for  more  consignment  business  than  for  some  years. 

Benedict  &  Livingstone. 
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Foreign   Wools.     (Mauger  &  Avert.) 


AuBtralian  Combing : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Australian  Clotliing : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Sydney  and  Queensland  : 

Good  Clothing 

Good  Combing 

Australian  Crossbred  : 

Choice  . 

Average 

Australian  Lambs  : 

Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : 

Choice 

Average 

Montevideo  : 

Choice 

Average 

Crossbred,  Choice 

English  Wools ; 

Sussex  Fleece 

Shropshire  Hogs 

Yorkshire  Hogs 

Irish  Selected  Fleece  .    .    . 
Carpet  Wools : 

Scotch  Highland,  White   .   . 

East  India,  1st  White  Joria  . 

East  India,  White  Kandahar 

Donskoi,  Washed,  White     . 

Aleppo,  White 

China  Ball,  White 

'*  "      No.  1,  Open  .  . 

"  "       No.  2,  Open  .  . 


lOOT. 


January. 


@45 

@42 
@  40 

@  44 
3  42 
®  40 

®  42 
@40 

@  45 
3  43 

@47 
#43 
®37 

S37 
@33 

@39 
ig36 
@  41 

@46 
@45 
®  43 
®44 

@25 
3  32 
3  30 
3  36 
3  36 
3  24 
3  22 
@17 


February . 


43  3  45 

41  3  42 

39  3  40 

43  3  44 

40  3  42 

38  3  40 

40  3  42 

39  3  40 

43  3  45 

42  3  43 

44  3  47 

40  3  43 

35  3  37 

36  3  37 
31  3  33 

37  3  39 

34  3  36 

39  3  41 

45  3  46 
44  3  45 

42  3  43 

43  3  44 

24  3  25 

31  3  32 

27  3  30 

35  3  36 
34  3  36 
23  3  24 
20  3  22 
15  3  17 


March. 


43  3  45 

41  3  42 

39  3  40 

43  3  44 

40  3  42 

38  3  40 

40  3  42 

39  3  40 

43  3  45 

42  3  43 

44  3  47 

40  3  43 

35  3  37 

36  3  37 
31  3  33 

37  3  39 

34  3  36 
39  3  41 

45  3  46 
44  3  45 

42  3  43 

43  3  44 

24  3  25 

31  3  32 

27  3  30 

35  3  36 
34  3  36 
23  3  24 
20  3  22 
15  31  17 


ieo6. 


March. 


42  3  43 

39  3  40 
36  3  38 

43  Q44 

40  3  42 
38  3  41 

40  3  42 

40  @  42 

45  3  48 

42  3  44 

45  3  48 

41  3  43 
36  3  38 

35  3  37 

31  3  33 

35  3  37 

33  3  35 

40  3  41 

44  3  45 

43  3  44 

42  3  43 

43  3  44 

24  3  25 

33  3  34 

27  3  29 

32  3  33 

33  3  34 
23  3  25 
20  3  22 
15  3  16 


Foreign  Wools. 

The  bulk  of  the  direct  shipment  of  Australian  and  South  American  wools 
have  arrived  during  the  last  quarter,  and  most  of  them  have  gone  into  con- 
sumption. American  purchases  in  Australia  were  very  much  larger  than  the 
previous  year,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  shipments  from  South  America  were 
less.  There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  Australian 
wools  in  this  country  recently,  mostly  of  SiJs  and  above. 

There  has  been  very  little  inquiry  for  English  wools.  The  demand  for 
carpet  wools  has  not  been  very  active,  buyers  preferring  to  reduce  their 
stocks  and  take  their  chances  on  the  new  clip  wools  rather  than  increase  their 
holdings.  The  consequence  has  been  that  stocks  in  manufacturers'  hands 
have  been  materially  reduced,  while  the  supply  in  bond  has  increased  to  a 
moderate  extent. 

The  situation  on  low  wools  abroad  is  very  strong,  and  the  consumption 
continues  large.  Tliere  is  nothing  at  the  present  time  to  indicate  any  mate- 
rial reduction  in  the  cost  of  imported  carpet  wools. 
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Reports  from  European  centers  indicate  a  large  consumption  of  all  classes 
of  wools,  especially  merinos  and  crossbreds,  with  a  tendency  towards  a  still 
further  use  of  fine  merino  wools. 


PcLLED  Wools.     (Scoured  basis.)     (W.  A.  Blanchard.) 


Brashed,  Extra  . 
Pine  A  .  .  .  . 
A  Super  .... 
B  Super  .... 
0  Super  .  .  .  . 
Fine  Combing  . 
Conabing  .  .  .  . 
California,  Extra 


January. 


70®  72 
62  @  66 
55  @  60 
47  @  50 
.^2  (SI  35 
58  @  68 
50  ®  52 
65  @  70 


1907. 


February. 


69  @  72 

60  @  65 
54  g5S 
47  @  49 
30  @  35 
57®  62 
50  @  52 
65  @  70 


68  @  72 
60®  65 
53  @58 

47  ®  49 
30  @35 
57  @  62 

48  @52 
63  @  70 


March. 


70®  75 
65  @  68 
58  ®63 
50  @  54 
40  ®  43 
62®  65 
50  @  52 
68  ®  70 


Pulled  Wools. 

The  market  for  the  quarter  has  been  quiet,  excepting  in  certain  lines,  and, 
in  most  instances,  values  have  shown  a  declining  tendency.  Wools  suitable 
for  worsted  purposes  and  grading  three-eighths  or  higher  have  been  in  steady 
demand;  but  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  puller  to  advance  the  prices  have 
simply  resulted  in  checking  sales.  Low  combings  have  been  passed  by  and 
have  accumulated.  There  has  been  little  if  any  change  in  the  woolen  goods 
situation  and  only  the  better  grades  of  A  supers,  fine  A's  and  extras  have 
been  at  all  active. 

Good  stapled  B  supers  have  sold  fairly  well  to  worsted  spinners,  but  wools 
of  shorter  length  have  gone  hard.  The  greatest  decline  in  values  has  been 
in  C  supers,  which  have  actually  fallen  to  the  low  level  of  1902,  and  on  this 
basis  a  limited  business  has  been  done.  It  may  be  noted  that  low  grades  of 
domestic  supers  are  now  below  the  importing  point  of  Class  III.  wool. 

W.  A.  Blanchard. 
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THE   VAGARIES    OF   A   PROFESSIONAL    ECONO- 
MIST. 

A    REVIEW   OF  "INDUSTRIAL   AMERICA."' 

Within  a  year  or  two  an  arrangement  has  been  effected 
for  an  exchange  of  German  and  American  universit}-  pro- 
fessors. The  American  nniversities  participating  in  this 
exchange  hav^e  been  Harvard,  Columbia,  and  the  University 
of  Chicago,  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin  contemplating 
a  like  step. 

THE   PUIirOSK   DIFFERENTLY    INTERPRETED. 

The  meaning  of  this  arrangement  has  been  differently 
interpreted  by  the  authorities  of  the  several  institutions. 
President  Butler  of  Columbia  regards  it  as  a  "  new  force  to 
guide  and  instruct  public  opinion  in  international  affairs," 
not  as  a  mere  academic  exchange  but  one  which  has  "  far- 
reaching  national  and  international  significance."  The  ver}^ 
reverse  is  understood  b}'  the  gentleman  who  stands  sponsor 
for  the  arrangement,  Professor  Francke  of  Harvard.  The 
Harvard  idea  is  that  there  must  be  academic  freedom  of 
expression  but  that  the  University  does  not  authorize  the 
utterances  of  her  representatives.     Nor  does  she  believe  the 

'  By  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Chicago.    Being  the  Berlin  Lectures  of  1906. 

VOL.  XXXVII.,  NO.  III.  15 
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purpose  of  tlie  exchange  to  be  the  discussion  of  political 
questions  and  controverted  policies  which  will  necessarily 
give  rise  to  irritation  and  animosity.  "  Nothing,"  Mr. 
Francke  has  said,  "  could  be  further  removed  from  the 
motives  underlying  this  academic  undertaking,  nothing  could 
be  more  injurious  to  its  success.  It  cannot  be  stated  too 
emphatically  that  this  undertaking  has  nothing  to  do  with 
party  motives,  with  so-called  burning  questions  of  the  day, 
with  anything  fitted  to  arouse  rather  than  to  soothe  the  popular 
passions  and  prejudices.  It  is  an  interchange  of  scholars, 
not  of  politicians ;  it  is  to  set  before  the  student  world  of 
the  two  countries,  embodied  in  typical  personalities,  the 
abiding  traits  of  national  temper  and  national  ideals  ;  it  is  to 
introduce  the  emissary  of  each  of  the  two  countries  into  the 
methods  of  study  and  the  daily  work  of  the  students  of  the 
other  country." 

Referring  to  the  work  of  Professor  Peabody  of  Harvard  at 
Berlin  and  of  Professor  Klihnemann  of  Breslau  at  Harvard, 
Mr.  Francke  says  :  "  Both  these  men  entered  upon  their  work 
in  the  full  consciousness  that  they  were  sent  abroad  as 
interpreters  of  national  ideals;  both  adapted  themselves  with 
remarkable  tact  and  eagerness  to  the  life  and  the  work  of 
the  university  to  which  they  had  been  sent  as  visiting  mem- 
bers ;  both  have  shown  by  their  example  in  what  way,  ayid 
iy,  what  way  only^  the  international  exchange  of  professors 
can  be  made  a  permanent  and  highly  stimulating  part  of 
university  life." 

This  seems  to  be  tlie  view  entertained  by  the  two  German 
representatives.  Professor  Ostwald  and  Professor  Kiihne- 
mann,  who  confined  their  lectures  and  work  to  their  distinc- 
tive branches  —  the  former  to  chemistry  and  the  latter  to 
German  literature. 

THE   INDISCRETION    OF    PROFESSOR    BURGESS. 

The  danger  of  ignoring  the  restrictions  of  the  work  as 
outlined  by  Professor  Francke  is  shown  by  the  indiscreet 
utterances  of  Professor  John  W.  Burgess  of  Columbia,  who 
this  academic  year  filled  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  professorship 
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of  American  history  and  institutions  in  the  University  of 
Berlin.  On  October  6th  last  he  said,  concerning  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  the  protective  tariff: 

There  are,  for  instance,  two  tenets  which  have  almost  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  sacred,  as  articles  of  faith  in  American 
politics,  the  abandonment  of  which  no  outsitle  Power  could 
even  dare  to  hint  at  without  danger  of  arousing  the  enmity 
of  the  Union.  I  refer  to  the  protective  tariff  theory  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

Our  politicians  seem  not  to  have  the  slightest  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  both  these  political  tenets  have  almost  got 
to  be  antiquated,  that  the  political,  geographical,  and  con- 
stitutional changes  among  the  Powers  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
the  assumption  by  the  ll^nited  States  of  its  place  as  a  world 
power,  have  rendered  both  almost  meaningless. 

His  auditors  and  the  people  of  Germany,  if  one  can  rely 
upon  the  press,  understood  the  address  to  be  er  cathedra  and 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  notify  Germany  informally  tiiat 
the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Burgess  were  not  held  by  the 
Administration.  The  effect  of  the  above  declaration  was 
not  confined  to  Germany,  for  it  was  widely  pul>lished,  and 
excited  concern  in  some  of  the  countries  of  South  America, 
whose  future  may  depend  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  otlicials  and 
people  of  Germany  coukl  be  misled  by  such  attacks,  and  much 
mischief  might  have  been  done,  even  though  at  subsequent 
lectures  all  responsibility  of  the  university  and  the  Govern- 
ment for  such  statements  was*  disavowed,  for  many  heard  and 
read  the  statements  wliom  the  disclaimer  never  reached. 

HIS    STATEMENT   DISPROVED. 

This  deliverance  was  made,  although  practically  all  Ameri- 
cans have  adopted  the  Monroe  Doctrine  "  as  an  expression  of 
our  national  life  and  a  prophecy  of  the  future  ;  "  although 
President  Roosevelt  appealed  to  it  in  his  message  concerning 
the  Peaceful  Blockade  of  Venezuela  in  1901  and  again  in  the 
Venezuelan  trouble  two  years  later ;  although  it  was  recog- 
nized by  Germany,  the  very  country  in  which  Mr.  Burgess 
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was  making  light  of  it,  and  by  other  powers.  It  was  made, 
moreover,  at  a  time  when  from  a  trade  standpoint  the  peace 
and  safety  of  this  country,  and  the  Republics  for  whose  integ- 
rity it  was  formulated,  demanded  a  holding  fast  to  the  doctrine 
of  European  exclusion  from  the  affairs  of  this  continent.^ 

And  concerning  the  protective  tariff,  Mr.  Burgess  is  not 
sustained  by  his  associate.  Professor  John  Bates  Clark,  head 
of  the  Economic  Department  of  Columbia  University.  In  a 
recent  article  in  "The  Forum,"-  advocating  what  he  styles 
an  "  inexpensive  reciprocity,"  he  says :  "  The  plan  that  is 
taking  shape  in  many  minds  involves  no  abolition  of  the  pro- 
tective system.  The  general  arguments  in  favor  of  that 
have  too  strong  a  hold  on  oar  people  to  be  shaken,  and  it  is 
not  clear  that  they  ought  to  be  shaken.  .  .  .  For  free 
trade  we  are  not  ready."  Yet  Mr.  Burgess  solemnly  states 
to  his  German  audience  that  this  tenet  of  faith  has  become 
almost  meaningless ! 

MR.    LAUGHLIN   EQUALLY   INDISCREET   AND    UNFAIR. 

While  not  so  much  public  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the  lectures  of  Professor  Laughlin  as  to  those  of  Professor 
Burgess,  it  is  not  because  there  is  not  ample  reason  for  vig- 
orous dissent  from  many  of  his  generalizations.  Freed  from 
the  apparent  official  character  of  Mr.  Burgess's  mission,  and 
not  declaring  the  tariff  policy  of  the  country  almost  obsolete, 
he  nevertheless  has  made  an  attack  upon  it,  has  belittled  it,  has 
awarded  it  no  credit  for  accomplishing  anything  worth  men- 
tioning in  the  development  of  our  industries  or  of  the  country, 
has  made  light  of  the  reciprocity  policy  of  the  Government, 
has  reinforced  the  attack  upon  the  honesty  of  many  of  our 
senators,  and  has  questioned  the  integrity  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  making  unfavorable  comparisons 
with  the  high  level  of  tlie  morals  of  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, while  finally,  he  wishes  his  readers  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  the  interest  taken  in  the  Civic  Federation  by  some  men 

1  "  Our  Trade  Relations  with  Latin  America."     By  Burdette  G.  Lewis  in  December 
(1906)  Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

2  "  The  Forum  "  for  January,  1907,  page  413. 
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high  in  the  counsels  of  a  political  party,  attributing  it  to 
some  ulterior  purpose. 

Like  his  confrere  from  Columbia  he  chose  to  tread  on 
dangerous  ground,  to  discuss  political  questions  and  con- 
troverted policies  which  the  Harvard  professor  declares  are 
not  contemplated  by  the  exchange.  His  free  and  unrestrained 
condemnation  of  the  protective  tariff,  and  his  jeers  at  the 
reciprocity  policy  of  the  country  certainly  would  have  no 
tendency  to  make  easier  the  settlement  by  the  two  countries 
of  difficulties  then  existing.  It  is  but  fair  to  state,  however, 
that  in  the  preface  of  his  book  Mr.  Laughlin  says  that  it  was 
suggested  that  the  "  lectures  should  deal  with  the  industrial 
problems  which  are  at  present  occupying  public  attention  in 
the  United  States."  He  also  says :  "  an  honest  attempt  has 
been  made  to  })resent  to  non-specialist  hearers  such  an 
impartial  account  of  the  situation  as  an  inquiring  foreigner 
might  find  instructive  and  important."  Then,  as  an  apology 
for  printing  the  lectures  in  English,  he  writes  :  "  While  these 
studies  were  prepared  directly  for  a  German  audience  it  is 
thought  that  possibly  they  may  be  useful  to  readers  in  this 
country  who  may  wish  to  inform  themselves  upon  the  pivotal 
issues  of  the  day  and  yet  who  may  have  no  time  to  give  to 
an  exhaustive  course  of  reading." 

To  show  how  honest  Mr.  Laughlin's  "  attempt "  to  give  an 
impartial  account  of  the  situation  has  been,  how  useful  these 
•-'  studies  "  may  be  to  readers  in  this  country  who  wish  to 
"  inform  "  themselves  on  the  issues  discussed,  and  how  impos- 
sible it  has  been  for  him  to  escape  his  strong  bias  and  the 
influence  of  his  "  m?7/fw,"  proclaim  howsoever  much  he  may 
his  effort  to  be  fair,  is  the  purpose  of  this  review  of  his  book. 

THE    SCOPE    OF    THE    VOLUME. 

The  volume  is  made  up  of  seven  chapters,  covering  Ameri- 
can competition  with  Europe,  Protectionism  and  Reciprocity, 
the  Labor  Problem,  the  Trust  Problem,  the  Railway  Ques- 
tion, the  Banking  Problem,  and  the  Present  Status  of  Eco- 
nomic Thinking  in  the  United  States.  It  is  chiefly  the  text 
of  the  first  two  chapters  with  which  we  are  concerned,  though 
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there  are  isolated  statements  in  several  of  the  others  which 
we  shall  notice. 

In  the  first  chapter  he  asks  ^ — "  Why  are  American  goods 
wanted  abroad  ?  why  can  they  be  sold  cheaper  than  the  goods 
of  other  countries  ? "  Respecting  agricultural  products  he 
sketches  brietiy  our  material  resources,  and  indicates  some  of 
the  great  economies  introduced  into  agriculture  in  the  evo- 
lution and  development  of  the  past  forty  years  ;  some  of 
which  are  :  the  extension  of  arable  lands,  improved  transporta- 
tion facilities,  and  lower  freight  rates.  Then  he  turns  to 
manufactured  products  and  asks  —  "  How  is  it  that  America 
can  successfully  export  these  goods  to  Europe  and  sell  them 
in  competition  with  the  best  workers  of  tlie  Old  World  ?  " 
He  gives  a  list  of  the  industries  wliose  exports  in  1904  were 
valued,  in  excess  of  $5,000,000,  and  says:  "  We  are  able  to 
undersell  other  countries  in  a  long  list  of  goods,  and  as  time 
goes  on,  this  list  is  steadily  increasing."^ 

BLUNDERS   ARE   EARLY   IN    EVIDENCE. 

In  the  table  printed  are  to  be  found  mistakes  in  the  total 
value  of  copper  and  manufactures,  chemicals,  drugs,  instru- 
ments, apparatus,  etc.,  not  to  mention  the  egregious  blunder 
of  putting  the  value  of  "  cotton  and  manufactures  of  "  at  the 
insignificant  total  of  $22,400,000.  The  value  of  the  exported 
cotton  alone  in  1904  was  $370,000,000,  and  the  value  of 
manufactures  thereof  was  the  former  figure.  Nor  did  Mr. 
Laughlin  pause  a  moment  to  reassure  his  auditors  that  the 
invasion  he  predicted  in  manufactures  was  not  so  imminent 
as  his  figures  would  lead  them  to  believe.  We  do  not  wish 
to  discredit  the  truly  laudable  and  successful  efforts  which 
many  of  our  manufacturers  are  making  to  extend  the  distri- 
bution of  their  products,  but  it  is  due  to  truth  to  qualify  the 
impression  created  by  the  simple  perusal  of  the  table  given. 
We  lack  space  to  note  more  than  a  few  blunders,  but  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  of  copper  and  copper  manufactui-es 
exported,  valued  at  $58,100,000,  at  least  $54,870,000  repre- 

'  Page  2.  2  Page  8. 
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sented  ingots,  bars,  plates  and  old  copper  —  the  raw  materials 
of  the  European  user — and  !B2,272,000  all  other  manufac- 
tures, not  so  large  a  sum  as  to  cause  long  continued  fear  of 
annihilation  among  foreign  makers  of  copper  wares.  Of  wood 
and  its  manufactures,  valued  at  -165,400,000,  all  but  113,000,- 
000  in  round  numbers  is  to  be  attributed  to  timber,  logs, 
boards,  planks,  staves,  and  kunber  in  its  rougher  forms,  while 
the  value  of  furniture  and  wooden  ware  was  but  •$5,500,000, 
and  "all  other  manufactures  "  an  equal  sum.  The  same  is 
practically  true  of  leather  and  its  manufactures.  The  value 
of  boots  and  shoes  was  about  17,250,000,  and  of  harness  and 
all  other  manufactures  of  leather,  less  than  12,000,000.  These 
obvious  facts  could  have  been  discovered  from  an  examina- 
tijii  of  our  commerce  and  navigation  reports  and,  altering 
as  they  do  the  effect  of  the  broad  generalized  statement  of 
the  author,  tfiey  should  have  received  his  attention. 

SOME    STATEMENTS   OF    THE   AUTHOR. 

In  treating  of  the  country's  material  resources  Mr.  Laugh- 
lin  has  this  to  say  :^ 

Obviously,  our  chances  for  competition  with  Europe  —  so 
far  as  they  depend  upon  cheap  raw  materials  —  are  innnensely 
aided  by  the  exceptional  gifts  of  Nature  as  thus  enumerated, 
but  it  is  equally  clear  that  exceptional  gifts  are  not  universal. 
In  many  industries  our  raw  materials  are  not  obtained 
cheaply.  For  instance,  we  cannot  produce  certain  grades  of 
wool  as  cheaply  as  Australia  or  Argentina;  in  fact  the  qual- 
ity of  the  fiber  is  fixed  by  our  climate,  and  there  are  some 
kinds  which  we  cannot  possibly  produce.  Therefore,  so  far 
as  foreign  competition  is  concerned,  we  are  estopped  by  high 
cost  of  materials  in  some  industries.  The  curiosities  of 
tariff  legislation  have  resulted  in  attempts  to  protect  Ameri- 
can producers  of  materials  where  we  have  been  at  a  dis- 
advantage relatively  to  other  countries ;  and,  besides  increas- 
ing the  price  of  finished  ffoods  to  the  home  consumer,  this 
protection  has  effectually  protected  the  foreigner  in  his  home 
market  by  making  our  manufacturer  who  uses  high-priced 
materials  unable  to  compete  abroad.  Thus  our  tariff  has  been 
a  help  to  the  foreign  manufacturer.     When   the   spread   of 

1  Page  18. 
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liberal  views  upon  the  tariff  goes  farther  —  as  it  is  now 
going  —  European  countries  may  very  properly  have  reason 
to  fear  our  competition  in  industries  in  which  they  are  now 
safely  protected. 

This  country  enjoys  the  benefits  of  free  raw  materials  with 
respect  to  cotton  and  silk.  The  former  we  have  at  the  doors 
of  our  mills  and  the  latter  we  import  from  China,  Italy,  and 
Japan.  Notwithstandhig  our  asserted  advantages  we  do  not 
export  any  manufactures  of  silk  to  the  great  manufacturing 
countries  of  Europe  —  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany, 
and  the  same  is  practically  true  of  the  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton, the  comparatively  insignificant  amount  sent  to  Great 
Britain  evidently  going  there  for  reexport  and  not  for  con- 
sumption. It  is  true  we  do  send  abroad  a  considerable  quantity 
of  cotton  manufactures,  but  the  large  part  of  it  goes  to  one 
country  —  China  —  where  certain  of  our  uncolored  cotton 
cloths  have  long  enjoyed  a  deserved  reputation  for  quality 
which  has  enabled  them  to  compete  in  that  market ;  but  we 
doubt  if  there  is  a  single  manufacturer  of  cottons  in  this 
country  who,  in  his  wildest  flight  of  imagination,  has  ever 
dreamed  of  exporting  to  the  manufacturing  countries  of 
Europe. 

Even  in  our  period  of  free  wool  the  wool  manufacturer  of 
this  country  was  more  concerned  in  weathering  the  terrible 
financial  stress  he  was  experiencing  than  in  capturing  a  small 
portion  of  the  dazzling  (?)  markets  of  the  continent  held  out 
to  him  in  such  alluring  and  tempting  fashion  by  the  free  wool 
advocate.  The  predicted  triumph  he  was  to  achieve  with 
free  raw  materials  resulted  in  the  actual  expoi't  of  three  sam- 
ple cases  of  woolens,  while  at  the  same  time,  with  the  reduced 
duties  on  imports  which  the  author  glibly  says  so  many 
industries  can  easily  stand,  the  home  markets  were  over- 
whelmed with  a  flood  of  imports,  the  product  of  English, 
German,  and  French  rivals.  Neither  the  experience  of  the 
silk  manufacturer,  nor  of  the  cotton  manufacturer,  nor  of  the 
wool  manufacturer  in  capturing  the  world's  markets  has  con- 
vinced them  that  what  Mr.  Laughlin  favors  woukl  bring  them 
wider  markets  or  greater  success    for  their  industries.      At 
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present,  at  least,  they  have  at  home  as  much  of  a  task  as  they 
can  successfully  meet  to  supply  the  urgent  demands  of  the 
best  and  most  populous  consuming  market  in  the  world  ;  and 
there  is  little  need,  if  any,  for  them  to  seek  foreign  countries 
and  manufacture  exclusively  for  their  needs  —  the  only  way 
to  build  up  and  maintain  a  successful  foreign  trade. 

AN    APPARENT    ANOMALY. 

Mr.  Laughlin  declares  "  our  tariff  has  been  a  help  to  the 
foreign  manufacturer,"  and  we  presume  that  his  opposition  to 
it  is  due  to  his  patriotic  desire  to  deprive  the  foreigner  of 
that  advantage.  But  if  it  has  been  the  help  he  deems  it,  it 
is  pertinent  to  ask,  Why  are  boasts  freely  uiade  by  the  foreign 
manufacturers  that  without  it,  or  with  it  materially  reduced, 
they  Avould  control  our  markets  in  many  lines  ?  Why  is  it 
that  concern  is  always  shown  in  foreign  countries  when 
changes  in  our  tariff  law  are  simply  discussed,  not  to  say 
made?  Why  is  it  that  Germany  has  made  successful  efforts 
to  modify,  to  the  advantage  of  her  manufacturers,  some  of 
the  provisions  of  our  administrative  customs  law,  if  not  to 
escape  some  just  duties  ?  Such  a  declaration  nnist  have 
sounded  queer  to  German  ears,  when  the  great  development 
of  Germany  from  a  comparatively  unimportant  agricultural 
country  to  a  higldy  organized  industrial  and  exporting  nation 
has  been  achieved  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  under  the 
protective  system. 

THE    CONTRASTED    STATEMENTS    SHOW    THEIR    CONTRADIC- 
TION. 

Mr.  Laughlin  confesses  on  page  18  that  ''  we  cannot  pro- 
duce certain  grades  of  wool  as  cheaply  as  Australia  or  Argen- 
tina." And  yet  on  page  49,  when  speaking  of  the  westward 
trend  of  sheep  raising  until  it  has  found  a  permanent  home 
in  the  mountain  regions  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
Nevada,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  he  declares,  with  an 
assurance  which  permits  no  doubt  of  his  belief  in  the  correct- 
ness of  his  statement,  "  there  is  no  need  of  a  protection  for 
sheep  in  this  region  adapted  to  no  other  industry."     If  it  is 
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true  that  this  region  is  adapted  to  no  other  industry,  does  it 
follow  that  the  sheep  industry  would  have  been  established, 
or  if  established  would  have  prospered  without  protective 
duties  on  wool?  Then  he  adds,  with  a  seriousness  that  is 
amusing,  "  in  these  places  only  have  sheep  increased  in  num- 
bers ;  but  the  growth  will  cease  when  the  capacity  of  this  range 
has  been  reached."  As  if  it  would  be  possible  to  compel 
the  range  to  carry  more  than  its  capacity  !  When  a  pail  is  full, 
there  is  no  room  for  another  drop  !  We  do  not  believe  the  flock- 
masters  expect  the  duty  on  wool  to  work  such  a  miracle. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Laughlin  indicate  what 
wools  are  raised  in  this  country  in  any  considerable  quantity 
with  which  the  "  certain  grades  "  from  Australia  and  Argen- 
tina do  not  compete.  If  we  accept  as  true  his  confession  as 
to  our  inability  to  compete  with  the  flockmasters  of  these 
countries,  how  can  we  reconcile  with  it  his  second  proposi- 
tion as  to  there  being  no  need  of  protection  in  the  States 
enumerated,  containing  as  they  do  the  large  proportion  of 
our  flocks?  Nor  do  we  agree  that  he  is  accurate  when  he 
declares  that  "  there  are  some  kinds  "  (of  wool)  "  which  we 
cannot  possibly  produce."  There  is  no  kind  of  wool  which 
we  cannot  produce,  from  the  finest  to  the  poorest,  —  from  the 
fine  old  "  picklock,"  rapidly  diminishing  in  quantity,  to  the 
coarse  and  low  carpet  wools,  practically  never  raised. here. 
We  do  not  produce  the  latter,  however,  because  it  is  not 
profitable  so  to  do,  and  because  it  is  the  aspiration  and 
endeavor  of  all  progressive  sheepmen  to  raise  the  flocks  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  level,  from  the  coarse  and  common 
to  the  "grade"  and  from  the  "grade"  to  develop  the 
thoroughbred.  And  we  do  not  produce  the  former  because 
the  limited  demand  for  the  wool  does  not  make  it  profitable 
to  make  the  effort. 

EllRORS    BECOME   MORE   GLARING. 

But  the  errors  in  the  preceding  chapter  are  few  in  com- 
parison with  those  in  the  next,  entitled  "  Protectionism  and 
Reciprocity  in  the  United  States."  It  is  gravely  announced 
that  "  the  United  States  finds  itself  in  the  clutches  of  pro- 
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tectionisin ;  it  cannot  easily  rid  itself  of  the  system,  it  is  a 
lieavy  obstacle  to  foreign  trade,  and  it  needs  outside  help  to 
destroy  the  incubus."  '  If  our  tariff  has  been  a  great  help  to 
the  foreign  manufacturer,  as  he  records  in  the  previous 
chapter,  it  must  have  moved  his  auditors  to  laughter  to  hear 
him  conclude,  "  possibly  we  may  hope  to  find  some  neighbors 
who,  in  friendly  reciprocity,  may  help  us  to  lighten  the  bur- 
den we  are  carrying."  As  he  himself  wrote  a  few  pages 
earlier,  "  there  is  no  sentiment  in  international  trade,"  and  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  for  an  instant  that  any  "  neighbor," 
seeing  and  believing  us  to  be  in  the  plight  in  which  Professor 
Laughlin  declares  us  to  be,  would  be  willing  to  share  the  bur- 
den, much  less  rid  us  of  the  incubus.  There  is  no  altruism 
among  nations  in  that  respect,  and  the  expression  of  his  hope 
shows  its  foolishness.  On  the  contrary,  the  policy  of  nearly 
all  manufacturing  nations  shows  a  decided  trend  hi  favor  of 
more,  rather  than  less,  protection ;  and  if  the  protective 
policy  can  be  credited  witli  a  fair  share  of  the  prosperity 
which  is  now  so  overwhelming  in  this  country,  then,  we 
fancy,  other  countries  would  be  delighted  to  be  seized  and 
firmly  held  in  clutches  of  the  same  kind. 

SOME  IMPORTANT    FACTORS    OMITTED. 

Professor  Laughlin  tells  us  that  "after  the  panic  of  1837-89 
a  regime  of  very  low  duties,  under  the  acts  of  1846  and 
1857,  was  accompanied  by  a  very  great  prosperity  in  the 
fifteen  years  before  the  Civil  War ; "  but  tlie  many  causes 
contributing  to  that  prosperity  are  not  mentioned  or  even 
hinted  at.  Is  it  because  the  writer  wislies  us  to  conclude 
that  the  prosperity  was  because  of  the  low  duties?  He  is  very 
careful  later  on  to  denounce  the  "  shallow  reasoners  "  who 
attribute  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  to  protection, 
and  declares  that  no  one  is  deceived  by  the  post  hoc,  propter 
hoc  fallacy.  Is  he  attempting  to  avoid  the  application  to 
himself  of  his  own  denunciation  by  leaving  to  inference 
what  he  does  not  plainly  say  ?  If  that  is  not  his  desire,  then 
in  all  fairness  he  should  have  at  least  enumerated,  as   con- 

i  Page  33. 
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tributiiig  to  the  prosperity  which  he  says  covered  the  land, 
the  famine  in  Ireland,  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  revolntions 
in  Enrope  in  1848,  and  later  the  Crimean  War,  the  rebound 
from  the  panic  which  he  mentions,  the  building  of  17,086 
miles  of  railroad  between  1846  and  1856  at  a  cost  of  fSOO,- 
000,000,  and  greater  than  all,  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California,  which  alone,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  prevented 
industrial  ruin  and  commercial  disaster.  Nor  is  it  altogether 
fair  to  those  seeking  information  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
during  the  Buchanan  administration,  in  time  of  peace,  the 
revenues  of  the  Government  were  insufficient  to  meet  its 
expenditures,  and  bonds  were  issued  at  high  premiums  to 
make  good  the  deficit.  The  author  might  have  added  that 
the  woiden  industry,  whose  lack  of  expansion  he  later 
laments  —  a  statement  we  shall  discuss  and  disprove  —  was 
practically  rained  by  this  tariff  during  the  life  of  which  there 
was  such  prosperity.  The  blanket  manufacture,  a  branch  of 
it,  was  destroyed,  because  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  wool  used 
was  30  per  cent  while  the  duty  on  the  blankets  was  but 
20  per  cent.  The  only  branch  that  did  prosper  was  the 
flannel  manufacture,  which  consumed  the  common  wool  of 
the  country.  Between  1846  and  1855  the  value  of  imported 
woolen  manufactures  increased  from  ten  to  twenty-two  million 
dollars,  and  the  Saxony  wool  industry  disappeared  with  the 
manufacture  of  fine  cloths  which  had  brought  it  into  existence.^ 

DATES      ARE      UNIMPORTANT       WHEN       A     POINT      IS      TO      BE 

ATTEMPTED. 

"  Political  considerations,"  says  Professor  Laughlin  on 
page  34,  "enabled  the  small  protectionist  party,  before 
Lincoln's  election,  to  pass  the  Morrill  act  of  1861,"  a  measure 
which  was  a  "  bid  for  the  Republican  vote  of  Pennsylvania 
and  of  some  western  wool-growing  States." 

It  is  well  to  note  that  here  he  attributes  the  passage  of  the 
act  to  political  considerations,  whereas  on  page  39  he  says  it 
"  was  passed  partly  in  order  to  make  good  a  deficit."  The 
bill  was   introduced  for  the   purpose  of  providing  sufficient 


'  S.  N.  D.  North :  History  of  New  England  Woolen  Manufacture. 
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revenue  for  the  Government,  President  Buchanan  having 
sent  several  messages  to  Congress  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
action.  It  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  May  10, 
1860  ;  but  in  the  Senate,  which  contained  a  majority  hostile 
to  the  bill,  action  on  it  was  postponed  June  18,  1860,  until 
the  next  session.  December  11  the  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  which  reported  it  back  on  the  20th 
with  the  recommendation  that  consideration  of  it  be  post- 
poned until  Marcli  4  ;  but  the  Senate  voted  to  refer  it  to  a 
select  committee  of  five.  The  bill,  owing  to  the  resignation 
of  Senators  from  the  Southern  States,  was  passed  February 
20,  1861,  was  approved  l)y  President  Buchanan  March  2,  and 
took  effect  April  1,  1861.  In  view  of  the  above  record,  how 
could  political  considerations  enable  "  the  small  protectionist 
part}',"  before  Lincoln's  election,  ^  to  pass  the  Morrill  act  of 
1861 "  ?  How  could  the  "  act  "  have  been  "  a  bid  for  the  vote 
of  Pennsylvania  and  of  some  western  wool-growing  States  " 
when  Lincoln  was  elected  in  November,  1860,  and  the  bill 
was  introduced  before  Lincoln's  nomination  and  became  a 
law  two  days  before  he  was  inaugurated  ?  In  other  words, 
how  could  the  "  act "  of  1861  have  been  passed  before  Lincoln's 
election,  which  occurred  four  months  prior  to  its  passage  ? 

It  might  be  asked.  What  does  ^h-.  Laughlin  mean  by  the 
sentence  quoted?  Is  he  trying  to  say  that  the  protectionist 
party  was  small  prior  to  Lincoln's  election  ?  or  that  the  bill 
of  1861  was  passed  before  the  election  of  1860  ?  If  the 
former,  we  submit,  he  does  not  say  so ;  and  if  the  latter,  his 
statement  has  been  shown  to  be  incorrect.  Perhaps  he 
wished  to  make  his  sentence  apply  solely  to  the  passage  of 
the  bill  by  the  House  ;  but  that  must  remain  in  the  realms  of 
surmise.  We  are  not  expert  in  things  occult  and  cannot 
attempt  to  guess  what  was  in  his  mind. 

ARE     THESE     DECLARATIONS      MORE     CONSISTENT      AND 
ACCURATE  ? 

It  is  interesting  and  enlightening  to  contrast  several  of  the 
writer's  statements  concerning  the  tariff  question,  for  such 
comparison  will  show  how  conflicting  and  irreconcilable  they 
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are.  On  page  37  lie  says :  "  In  short,  the  adoption  and  con- 
tmuance  of  high  protection  was  never  reached  after  open  dis- 
cussion and  a  campaign  of  education  among  the  voters.  To 
avoid  discussion  of  its  purpose  has  been,  and  is  now,  a  con- 
sistent policy,"  and  on  page  50  he  says,  "  the  United  States 
have  had  high  protection  since  1864."  In  other  chapters  he 
has  forgotten  his  prior  statements  and  has  recorded  on  page 
224  that  paucity  of  intellectual  accomplishments  "  cannot  be 
attributed  wholly  to  the  lack  of  stimulating  practical  issues, 
for  the  currency  and  the  tariff  early  enlisted  popular  atten- 
tion ; "  on  page  253,  that  "  the  great  public  becomes  educated 
in  economics  chiefly  through  the  concentration  of  a  political 
campaign  upon  some  subject  like  money,  the  tariff\  or  rail- 
ways ; "  and  on  page  255,  that  "  the  Civil  War  of  necessity 
directed  attention  to  questions  of  taxation,  tariff's^  money, 
banking,  national  debts  and  economic  problems  on  a  scale 
never  before  dreamed  of."  After  he  himself  has  thus  contro- 
verted his  own  declarations,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to 
add  that  no  question  has  been  so  much  debated  in  Congress 
and  discussed  in  the  press  and  on  the  hustings  as  the  pro- 
tective tariff  from  the  very  earliest  day  of  our  history  as  a 
nation.^  To  coiue  down  to  more  recent  dates,  what  were  the 
campaigns  of  1880,  1884,  and  1888  if  not  preeminently  tariff 
discussions  ? 

In  sounding  the  praises  of  Mr.  Cleveland  for  his  advocacy 
of  tariff  reform  and  sound  money,  "  which,"  Mr.  Laughlin 
says,  "gave  him  the  support  of  the  business  classes — both 
Republican  and  Democratic,"  he  adds,  "and  the  tariff  issue 
was  one  which  shocked  the  Republicans  as  much  as  the  sight 
of  the  cross  would  some  evil  spirits.  In  fact,  the  Republicans 
were  left  without  an  issue  on  which  they  could  successfully 

'  If  a  word  more  were  necessary  we  could  quote  from  the  Columbia  Lectures,  by 
Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  published  under  the  title  of  "Political  Problems  of  American 
Development."  On  page  194,  he  says  :  "  There  has  not  been  a  village  or  a  cross-roads 
hamlet  in  the  United  Stales,  however  small,  which  has  not  possessed  for  several 
generations  its  free-traders  and  its  protectionists,  accustomed  to  debate  this  subject 
from  boyhood  to  old  age  as  a  foremost  intellectual  diversion.  Thus  the  tariff  ques- 
tion has  outranked  even  the  money  question  or  the  race  question  as  atfording  subject- 
matter  of  debate  and  controversy  in  that  universal  and  unending  practice  of  popular 
discussion  of  public  affairs,  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  national  life  and  in  the 
training  of  American  citizenship." 
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go  to  the  people."  ^  Yet  the  Republicans  fought  the  Wilson 
bill  in  all  its  stages,  even  President  Cleveland  regarding  it 
after  enactment  as  a  bill  of  perfidy  and  dishonor  and  refusing 
to  sign  it  within  the  time  required  by  the  Constitution.  That 
law  and  the  President's  pension  policy  were  live  issues  in  the 
ensuing  congressional  campaign  which  resulted  in  a  Demo- 
cratic defeat  as  sweeping  and  disastrous  as  was  experienced 
by  the  Republicans  two  and  four  years  earlier.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  a  bill  which  was  so  characterized  by  the 
official  head  of  his  party  and  which  fell  so  far  short  of  the 
declarations  of  the  party  platform  left  the  opposition  without 
an  issue.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  understand  how  any  trust- 
worthy political  historian  or  economist  can  honestly  declare, 
if  he  has  the  remotest  acquaintance  with  the  position  of  the 
Republican  party  on  the  tariff  question  since  its  organization, 
that  the  tariff  issue  shocked  its  members.  They  have  never 
run  away  from  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  policy  and 
such  intemperate  language  is  entirely  inapplicable  when  used 
in  describing  the  attitude  of  that  party  toward  that  question. 

A    LITTLE    MIXED    AS    TO    DATES. 

We  are  further  informed  that  ''  the  defeat  of  President 
Cleveland  in  1887^''  (accuracy  in  dates  seems  to  be  of  little 
moment)  "  was  interpreted  as  a  verdict  against  tariff  reform  "  ^ 
(which  seems  to  imply  that  the  protective  tariff  was 
an  issue  in  the  campaign)  "  and  in  favor  of  the  Republican 
form  of  reciprocity."  A  reference  to  the  party  platform  of 
1888  discloses  that  while  it  declared  "  uncompromisingly  in 
favor  of  the  American  system  of  protection,"  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  "  Republican  form  of  reciprocity."  The  incorpo- 
ration of  the  reciprocity  provision  in  the  McKinley  act  of 
1890  was  due  to  the  suggestion  and  insistence  of  Mr.  Blaine, 
then  Secretary  of  State.  President  Harrison  sent  a  message 
to  the  Senate  on  June  19,  1890,  in  which  he  called  attention 
to  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  International  American 
Conference  wherein  was  suggested  a  way  in  which  the  pend- 
ing tariff  bill  might  be  used  to  extend  our  trade.  Inasmuch 
as  the  first  effective  suggestion  of  reciprocity  was  made  two 

1  Page  63.  ^  Page  40. 
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years  after  the  election  of  Harrison,  it  is  hardly  accurate  to 
say  that  ClevelancVs  defeat  in  •'  1887"  was  interpreted  in 
favor  of  a  policy  which  was  non-existent  almost  up  to  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  Senate. 

WHERE   BIAS   IS    PLAINLY   SHOWN. 

In  discussing  the  McKinley  act,  Mr.  Laughlin  says:  "In 
1892  came  a  tremendous  reaction  against  high  protection 
.  .  .  which  gave  the  Democrats  control  of  both  houses  of 
Congress."  On  page  61  he  adds  another  reference  to  that 
act,  which  shows  his  strong  bias  and  his  inability  to  be  fair 
in  statement.     He  says  : 

After  that  act  had  gone  into  effect,  for  once  the  issue  of 
protection  got  fairly  before  the  country  in  the  congressional 
elections,  and  resulted  in  a  defeat  for  protectionist  candidates 
so  overwhelming  as  almost  to  wipe  out  the  Republican 
representation  in  the  lower  house.  Such  a  blunder  has 
never  again  been  repeated  by  the  party  managers.  Under 
no  circumstances  will  they  allow  the  tariff  to  be  the  cam- 
paign issue,  ostensibly  because  it  will  unsettle  trade,  but 
really  because  they  do  not  wish  any  more  such  Waterloos. 

Here  again  Mr.  Laughlin  has  suppressed  important  facts. 
He  fails  to  mention  the  disagreement  between  President 
Harrison  and  his  Secretarj'  of  State,  the  latter's  candidacy  for 
the  Republican  nomination  before  the  Minneapolis  conven- 
tion and  Harrison's  unpopularity  ;  and  he  omits  all  reference, 
in  this  connection,  to  the  rise  of  Populism  in  the  West 
encouraged  by  the  opponents  of  the  tariff,  and  with  wliich 
combinations  were  affected  that  carried  the  electoral  votes  of 
a  number  of  western  States  and  elected  numerous  members 
of  Congress.  In  them  existed  a  very  general  social  discontent 
which  "led  to  a  quasi  Socialism,  under  the  nanie  of  Popu- 
lism." ^  This  was  an  important  factor  in  the  political  over- 
throw of  1892,  and  yet  its  influence  is  entirely  ignored,  the 
reaction  being  attributed  solely  to  antagonism  to  protection. 

Is  it  fair  or  true  to  say  that  after  the  McKinley  act  had 
gone  into  effect,  "  for  once  the  issue  of  protection  got  fairl}' 
before  the  country  in  the  congressional  elections  "  ?     The  bill 

•Page  248. 
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was  signed  by  the  President  October  1,  only  about  a  month 
prior  to  election  day  —  too  short  a  time  to  fairly  discuss  its 
provisions  or  experience  its  effects.  There  was  time  enough, 
however,  for  its  opponents  to  carry  on  the  greatest  campaign  of 
misrepresentation  and  mendacity  in  our  history.  Prices  were 
advanced,  regardless  of  conditions,  on  many  commodities  on 
which  rates  of  duty  had  not  been  raised  and  on  many  not 
touched  at  all  by  the  act.  Nevertheless,  the  bill  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  these  higher  prices  and  people  in  all 
classes  were  fooled  into  believing  many  of  the  baseless  state- 
ments to  be  true.  It  was  predicted  that  the  cost  of  living 
would  be  higher,  taxes  would  be  increased,  wages  would  be 
lowered  and  that  the  canning  business  could  not  be  carried  on 
because  of  the  new  duty  on  tin  plate.  The  reverses  experi- 
enced at  the  ensuing  election  by  the  party  in  power  were 
largel}'^  due,  as  has  been  well  said,  to  three  misguided  and 
mistaken  classes  of  voters,  ''  men  who  imagined  themselves 
deeply  wronged  because  tin-ware  was  to  be  higher;  philan- 
thropists who  pitied  sewing  women  condemned  to  poverty  by 
an  advance  in  the  price  of  pearl  buttons,  and  young  men 
about  town  who  hotly  resented  an  additional  tax  on  cigars." 
It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  there  was  never  a  more 
outrageous  campaign  of  falsification,  and  it  is  discreditable  to 
a  man  of  Mr.  Laughlin's  standing  to  make  the  false  statement 
in  the  text. 

A   SANE    VIEW    OJT    RECIPROCITY. 

One  of  the  sanest  statements  in  this  chapter  is  made  in 
reference  to  reciprocity,  which,  Mr.  Laughlin  says, '• "  In  the 
United  States  is  simply  a  contest  of  selfishness  on  one  side 
against  tlie  selfishness  on  the  other  side,  of  a  desire  for 
markets  in  which  to  sell  our  surplus  goods.  In  all  cases, 
reciprocity  in  any  real  sense  is  a  choice  as  to  those  to  be 
sacrificed."  There  is,  therefore,  "  little  to  be  hoped  from  it." 
After  referring  to  the  failure  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
so-called  "  Kasson  Treaties,"  he  adds  :  -  "  No  industry  has  yet 
been  found  willing  to  admit  foreign  competition  for  the  sake 

•Page  44.  ^p^gg  47. 
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of  gaining  a  market  abroad  for  the  products  of  other  indus- 
tries." The  reciprocit)^  principle  we  favor  is  one  which  does 
not  barter  away  some  interests  for  the  benefit  of  other  inter- 
ests ;  one  which  refuses  to  sacrifice  some  industries  that 
others  may  profit  thereby ;  one  which  does  not  destroy  some 
that  others  may  live  and  flourish.  He  puts  the  case  with 
Europe  thus  :  ^  "  The  United  States  wishes  Europe  to  admit 
its  agricultural  commodities  at  a  low  duty;  while  Europe 
wishes  the  United  States  to  admit  its  manufactured  goods  on 
a  like  basis.     This  is  the  form  of  the  present  deadlock." 

FAIRNESS    IS    SEEMINGLY   IMPOSSIBLE. 

Professor  Laughlin  assured  his  auditors  that  ^  "  it  is  not  my 
duty  to  argue  for  or  against  the  tariff  system,  but  to  report  to 
you  scientifically  and  impartially,  if  I  can,  the  exact  facts 
and  the  truth  about  the  working  of  protectionism  in  the 
United  States,"  a  task  which  he  acknowledges  is  not  an  easy 
one,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  detaching  one's  self  from  one's 
"  milieu.''''  And  yet  in  the  same  paragraph  he  says,  without 
qualification,^  "the  origin  of  the  protective  system  in  greed 
and  selfishness  is  plain  enough."  These  are  but  a  few  of  his 
outbursts  against  the  tariff  whicli  show  how  far  short  of  his  de- 
clared aim  the  distinguished  lecturer  fell  in  attempting  the  ful- 
filment of  his  task — to  present  as  a  scientific  student  and  truth- 
ful reporter  the  working  of  protectionism  in  tlie  United  States. 

The  advocates  of  free  trade  hold  to  their  principles  in  the 
belief  that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country.^ 
Protectionists  urge  the  restrictive  tariff  from  equally  high 
motives,  and  most  of  the  adherents  of  that  policy  have  no 
selfisli  interests  to  serve  when  advocating  what  they  con- 
scientiously believe    will   be  for   the  good  of   all.     But  the 

1  Page  47.  2  Page  51.  3  Page  5L 

«Prof.  Arthur  L.  Perry  of  Williams  College  in  1881,  in  an  article  in  the  "Journal 
of  tbe  American  Agricultural  Association,"  wrote  :  "  But  the  manufacturers  as  a  body 
are  not  benetited ;  many  of  them  lose  two  dollars  by  protection  for  every  dollar  which 
they  gain;  so  that  the  free  traders  of  this  country  are  fighting  a  battle  in  behalf  of 
the  manufacturers  themselves  (selfishness  is  always  short  sighted)  as  well  as  in  behalf 
of  the  farmers.  The  only  pure  patriotic  intelligent  people  in  the  country  are  the  free 
traders.  No  evil  has  ever  been  experienced  fi-om  free  trade  ;  no  good  has  ever  come 
from  protection." 
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author  seems  unwilling  to  attribute  to  its  supporters  any 
honesty  of  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  a  protective  policy  and 
imputes  to  them  sinister  and  selfish  motives;  while  at  the 
same  time  he  says  not  a  word  as  to  the  selfishness  of 
importers  who  favor  low  duties  and  contribute  money  and 
effort  to  secure  them. 

Referring  to  the  reductions  effected  by  the  tariff  act  of 
1883,  Mr.  Laughlin  says,  "but  in  no  case  was  full  protection 
removed,  so  that  these  changes  brought  no  gain  to  the  con- 
sumers in  lowered  prices."  On  page  61  he  writes  :  "  Condi- 
tions have  so  changed  since  the  war  that  many  industries 
now  need  no  protection  whatever  and  most  of  them  would, 
if  put  to  the  touch,  find  that  they  would  have  all  the  protec- 
tion they  need  with  duties  one-half  or  one-third  of  what  they 
are  now."  If  we  accei)t  his  first  statement,  that  consumers 
reap  no  benefit  unless  all  protection  is  removed,  then,  logi- 
cally, it  follows  that  no  matter  how  high  the  rates  of  duty  no 
harui  is  done  the  consumer,  if  there  is  sufficient  competition 
in  the  domestic  markets  to  prevent  undue  profits.  That  is 
the  precise  contention  of  the  protectionists,  and  it  must  be 
some  encouragement  to  them  to  find  an  economist  of  Mr. 
Laughlin's  type  accepting  it  even  by  implication.  In  the 
second  quotation  he  apparently  concedes  the  necessity  of  a 
protective  duty  to  a  considerable  number  of  our  industries  ; 
but  he  names  none  able  to  succeed  without  it  and  we  are  left 
to  surmise. 

The  distinguished  economist,  in  his  effort  to  be  eminently 
fair  and  to  enlighten  his  hearers  further,  says :  ^  "•  It  would  be 
the  height  of  folly  for  friends  of  the  United  States  in  foreign 
lands  to  refer  to  our  country  as  an  example  of  the  happy 
results  of  protection.  ...  At  best,  protection  could  have 
had  no  more  influence  in  our  national  development  than 
a  good  rubbing  by  a  trainer  could  have  upon  a  man 
shaped  by  Nature  as  a  great  athlete."  He  denies  with 
vehemence  the  claim  of  some  protectionists  that  our  pros- 
perity has  been  due  to  the  tariff ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
claims  it  was  due  to  other  causes.     Is  there  any  more  con- 

1  Pannes  50  and  51. 
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sistency  in  his  position  than  in  the  one  he  contests?  The 
protectionist  has  at  least  this  advantage,  that  the  develop- 
ment has  occurred  during  the  continuance  of  the  protective 
tariff  and  every  change  towards  free  trade  has  been  followed 
by  disaster. 

WHAT   THE   AUTHOR    ACKNOWLEDGES    HAS    HAPPENED. 

He  is  disinclined  to  give  the  tariff  credit  for  anything. 
While  confessing  that  "  in  fifty  years  the  actual  money  wages 
have  doubled ;  the  money  buys  more  of  goods  lowered  in 
price ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  hours  of  labor  have  fallen 
from  fourteen  or  sixteen  per  day  to  eight  or  ten,"  he  attrib- 
utes these  gains  "directly  to  increased  productivity  of 
industry."^  If  all  these  things  have  been  accomplished  during 
the  existence  of  the  protective  tariff,  it  apparently  has  not 
prevented  what  all  rejoice  in.  It  is  a  record  that,  we  affirm, 
could  not  be  much  improved  by  any  policy  of  tariff  for 
revenue  only  and  has  not  been  equaled  under  that  policy 
anywhere  in  the  world.  But  it  is  fair  to  ask,  whether  this 
productivity  of  industry,  to  which  credit  is  given  for  these 
blessings,  would  have  been  possible  if  the  manufacturing 
enterprises  causing  it  had  not  been  established  and  continued 
by  reason  of  the  existence  of  the  tariff?  Is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  capital,  always  timid,  would  have  been  invested  in  vast 
sums  in  such  undertakings  and  our  industries  established  in 
the  face  of  the  w^orld's  competition  ?  Even  at  so  late  a  date 
as  1890,  when  our  prominence  as  a  manufacturing  nation  was 
recognized,  we  had  no  tin  plate  industry,  being  dependent 
upon  Great  Britain,  and  we  established  none  until  a  protec- 
tive duty  was  secured  from  a  doubting  and  reluctant  Con- 
gress. That  industry  has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  the 
output  last  year  was  12,000,000  boxes  and  the  importations 
were  inconsiderable.  Under  the  encouragement  of  the  tariff 
more,  larger,  and  better  mills  of  all  descriptions  have  come 
into  existence.  As  Professor  John  Bates  Clark,  in  a  recent 
article,  says,  "  Mechanical  genius  has  devised  new  machinery 
and  has  put  the  whole  process  of  manufacturing  goods  on 

I  Page  69. 
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such  a  plane  of  economy  that  a  protectionist  may  plausibly 
argue  that  the  labor  of  the  country  is  already  more  produc- 
tive than  it  would  have  been  if  trade  had  always  been  free." 
And  if  there  had  not  occurred  this  expansion  of  industry, 
capital  and  labor  now  invested  in  them  would  necessarily  be 
employed  in  agriculture,  if  employed  at  all. 

AN    EXAMPLE   OF    HIS    ACCURACY. 

The  extreme  care  with  which  Mr.  Laughlin  went  about 
finding  the  facts  concerning  questions  interesting  the  public 
in  this  conn tr}^  is  well  indicated  by  the  statement:'  "At 
present  the  New  England  manufacturers  and  the  western  cat- 
tle interests  are  working  together  for  lower  duties,  and  a  very 
strong  demand  is  being  made  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  or 
for  real  reciprocity.  It  is  urged  that  duties  be  removed  from 
hides,  coal,  iron  ore,  lumber  and  wood-pulp  —  or,  in  general, 
from  raw  materials." 

It  is  evident  that  the  author  has  taken  as  authoritative, 
reports  of  certain  partisan  or  factional  movements  appearing 
in  the  newspapers  as  the  policy  of  a  whole  class  or  section, 
which  no  trained  economist  should  accept  without  further 
investigation  and  support.  We  are  informed  not  that  Home 
New  England  manufacturers,  but  the  New  England  manu- 
facturers have  formed  an  alliance  with  the  western  cattle 
interests,  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  except  some  of  the  shoe 
and  leather  manufacturers,  some  lumber  dealers,  and  a  few 
unclassified  men,  there  are  no  manufacturers  in  this  section 
demanding  tariff  revision  and  lower  duties.  Professor 
Laughlin  has  adopted  the  demand  of  one  of  the  principal 
revisionists  of  Massachusetts,  formulated  for  the  first  time 
a  year  or  more  after  the  beginning  of  the  agitation,  as  the 
common  platform  of  the  limited  number  of  New  England 
manufacturers  and  the  western  cattle  interests. 

The  reciprocity  convention  met  in  the  author's  own  city 
nearly  a  year  prior  to  the  delivery  of  his  lectures,  yet  he 
seems  to  be  ignorant  of  the  platform  promulgated.  The  res- 
olutions, then  adopted,  recognized  the  principle  of  protection 

1  Pase  64. 
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as  the  established  policy  of  the  country,  declared  for  a  dual 
tariff  and  recommended  that  the  question  of  schedules  and 
items  be  suggested  by  a  permanent  tariff  commission  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  There  is  not  a  syllable  or  a 
word  to  indicate  that  the  conference,  from  which  sprang  the 
Reciprocal  Tariff  League,  favored  any  such  program  as  Mr. 
Laughlin  has  laid  down.  There  was  no  demand  on  the  part 
of  that  conference  for  removal  of  the  duties  from  the  enumer- 
ated articles  or  for  free  raw  materials.  The  interests  we  have 
named  may  be  working  for  tariff  revision,  but  at  the  confer- 
ence no  specific  declai'ation  of  schedules  was  adopted,  for  the 
veiy  good  reason  that  the  wishes  of  the  two  interests  were 
diametrically  opposite.  Mr.  Laugldin  should  have  known 
that  when  an  Eastern  delegate  favored  free  hides  for  the 
shoe  industry,  the  general  secretary  of  one  of  the  associations 
calling  the  conference  strenuously  opposed  the  suggestion. 
And  yet  Mr.  Laughlin  would  have  us  believe  that  the  inter- 
ests he  names  are  demanding  free  hides ! 

Nor  is  there  any  more  truth  in  the  statement  that,  in 
general,  few  raw  materials  are  favored.  The  bill  introduced 
by  Representative  (now  Senator)  Curtis,  of  Kansas,  which  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League  and 
which  would  permit  the  President  to  make  reciprocal  com- 
mercial agreements  with  other  countries  without  the  approval 
of  Congress,  while  providing  for  a  twenty  per  cent  reduction 
of  the  present  rates  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  speci- 
fically provides  against  putting  on  the  free  list  any  products 
competing  with  any  natural  products  of  the  United  States. 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  western  cattle  interests  favor  or 
will  favor  free  hides  or  free  wool?  The  whole  quotation  is 
misleading  and  incorrect,  and  it  is  a  severe  indictment  of  the 
methods  pursued  by  the  author  in  securing  his  material. 

WILL      FREE      RAW     MATERIALS      ALLAY      EUROPEAN 

ANTAGONISM  ? 

The  program  of  the  tariff  revisionists  named,  as  given  by 

Mr.  Laughlin,  calls  " for  a  revision  of  the  taiiff,  or  for  real 

reciprocity.     It  is  urged  that  duties  be  removed  from  hides, 
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coal,  iron  ore,  and  wood-pnlp  —  or,  in  general,  from  raw 
materials."  If  that  is  to  be  the  extent  of  the  revision,  how, 
we  ask,  would  it  solve  any  differences  we  may  now  have  with 
the  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe?  It  is  not  suggested 
that  we  would  receive  from  them  more  than  insignificant 
quantities,  if  any,  of  coal,  luml)er,  hides,  or  wood-pulp, 
except,  perhaps,  as  reexports.  Removing  the  duties  from  the 
enumerated  articles  or  the  granting  of  free  raw  materials,  if 
you  please,  would  not  bring  a  settlement  of  trade  disputes  — 
if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Laughlin,  who  tells  us  on  a  prior 
page,^  the  reason  for  the  present  deadlock.  He  says,  "  The 
United  States  wishes  Europe  to  admit  its  agricultural  com- 
modities at  a  low  dut}',  while  Europe  wishes  the  United 
States  to  admit  its  manufactured  goods  on  a  like  basis." 
Comparing  the  two  statements,  how  can  both  be  true?  and 
how  can  the  granting  of  free  raw  materials,  which  Professor 
Laughlin  says  will  enable  our  manufacturers  to  compete  more 
widely  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  tend  to  allay  the  antagon- 
ism to  our  protective  tariff  of  European  manufactureis  seek- 
ing wider  entrance  to  our  unrivaled  consuming  conntry  ? 

A    MONSTROUS    UNTRUTH. 

If  he  had  been  more  concerned  for  accuracy  of  statement 
than  for  denunciation  of  the  Dingley  act  or  any  protective 
law,  he  would  not  have  said  as  he  does  on  page  05 :  "  Our 
insistence  on  the  open  dooi-  is  a  farce  when  we  raise  pro- 
hibitory duties  before  oiii-  markets.  The  Panama  Canal  is 
a  futile  waste  of  money  since  we  forbid  others  to  send  goods 
to  us."  How  can  any  trained  economist,  seeking  to  instruct 
inquiring  foreigners,  so  falsify  the  record  ?  How  can  au}^ 
honest  man  stand  s[)onsor  for  so  monstrous  an  untruth, 
especially  when  the  official  records  of  our  imports  for  1905 
were  available  months  before  the  lectures  were  delivered  and 
nearly  a  year  before  the  book  was  published  ? 

A  slight  investigation  would  have  shown  him  that  manu- 
factures of  wool  to  the  duty-paid  value  of  more  than  thirtj- 

» Page  47. 
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four  millions  ^  of  rlollars,  of  silk  nearly  fifty  millions  and 
of  cotton  exceeding  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars  were 
imported  into  this  country  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1905.  Surely  there  are  no  prohibitory  duties  to 
speak  of  in  the  textile  schedules. 

As  Mr.  Edward  Armitage,  of  the  Huddersfield  Technical 
College,  has  recently  said  :  "  I  was  impressed  with  the  great 
purchasing  power  of  the  United  States.  The  splendid  har- 
vests of  the  present  year  (1906)  are  calculated  to  be  worth 
.£800,000,000  sterling.  Therefore,  even  one  or  two  per  cent 
of  the  total  woolen  trade  of  the  United  States  is  worth  cul- 
tivating, particularly  when  for  really  new  and  choice  stuff 
price  is  not  taken  into  consideration," 

THE       UNITED       STATES      THE      WORLD's      SECOND      GREATEST 
IMPORTER    OF     MANLTFACTURED     GOODS. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
manufacturing  countries  of  Europe  to  send  to  the  United 
States  their  manufactures  all  ready  for  consumption,  they 
have  no  just  cause  for  complaint  against  the  customs  tariff  of 
this  country ;  for  the  value  of  imports  by  the  United  States 
of  wholly  and  partially  manufactured  goods  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  country,  except  those  of  Great  Britain,  and 
exceeds  the  value  of  the  same  class  of  goods  im[)orted  by 
Germany  by  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  and  of  France  by 
two  hundred  forty-five  millions  of  dollars.  If  the  statement  is 
confined  to  the  wholly  manufactured  goods  the  story  is  even 
more  striking.  The  United  States  imports  exceed  those  of 
Germany  by  one  hundred  ninety-six  millions  of  dollars  and 
those  of  France  by  one  hundred  ninety-three  millions  of 
dollars  and  the  total  of  the  two  by  sixty-five  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  they  are  hardly  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  less 

'  Imports  of  manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  and  silk,  entered  for  consumption,  fiscal 
year  1905;  showing  foreijrn  value,  duty  collected,  and  duty-paid  value: 

Manufactures  of  Foreign  Value.  Duty.  Duty-paid  Value. 

Wool $18,019,603  $16,546,114                            $5i,b'\b,in 

Cotton 48,95.3,232  26,5.59,679                              75,512,911 

Sills 31,822,666  17,010,130                            48,832,796 

$98,795,501  $60,115,923  $158,911,424 
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than  those  of  Great  Britain.  The  proportion  of  wholly 
manufactured  imports  to  all  imports  in  the  United  States  is 
25  per  cent,  in  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  less  than  IT  per  cent, 
in  France,  14.23  per  cent,  and  in  Germany  it  is  but  7.06 
per  cent.  In  considering  these  percentages,  however,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  European  countries  named 
require  large  imports  of  food  supplies,  and  of  raw  materials, 
sucli  as  cotton,  for  their  factories.^ 

THE    AUTHOR    SHINES   WHEN    DISCUSSING  WOOL   AND  SHEEP. 

However  gross  have  been  the  mistakes  which  have  been 
noticed,  they  fade  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
those  made  when  Mr.  Laughlin  attempts  to  carry  light  and 
information  to  his  German  audience  concerning  wool,  sheep, 
and  the  wool  industry.  Some  of  the  most  glaring  we  will 
now  consider. 

On  jiage  48  it  is  asserted  that  "the  duty  on  raw  wool, 
moreover,  has  not  succeeded  in  increasing  the  flocks  of  sheep 
in  the  United  States." 

In  18H0,  the  date  nearest  the  passage  of  the  high  tariff  of 
1864,  the  census  reported  23,975,000  sheep  in  the  country,  a 
number  which  the  census  of  1900  says  probably  included 
some  lambs.  In  the  latter  year  the  number  of  sheep,  exclusive 
of  spring  lambs,  is  given  at  39,938,000,  the  lambs  at 
21,668,238,  and  the  total  flock  at  61,605,811.  A  comparison 
of  the  number  in  1860  and  in  1900  discloses  an  increase  of 
37,630,811,  or  nearly  158  per  cent;  if  the  comparison  is 
made  between  the  figures  for  1860  and  the  number  of  sheep, 
one   year  old  and  over  in  1900,  the  increase  is  15,953,000, 

'  The  above  summary  is  based  on  figures  kindly  furnished  us  at  our  request  by  the 
Hon.  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Washington,  D.C.  They  are 
tabulated  according  to  a  uniform  classification  for  all  the  countries  and  are  altogether 
comparable. 

Comparative  table  of  imports  into  certain  European  countries  and  the    United  States. 
Bureau  of  Statistics  Department  of  Commet-ce  and  Labor. 

Calen-  Value  of  Imported 

dar  Total  Value  Manufactures  Ready 

Countries.               Year.  of  Imports.  for  Consumption.            Per  Cent. 

*United  Kingdom    .    .      1906  $-2,544,138,000  $424,'262,000                           16.61 

**Germany 1905  1,696,660,000  128,77.3,000                             7.59 

**France 1905  922,329,000  131,252,000                          14.23 

United  States   ....      1906  1,320,609,000  324,811,000                          25.35 

*  Net  imports  **  Special  trade. 
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or  6Qi  per  cent.  In  either  case,  the  increase  in  the  flock, 
although  the  development  of  the  country  has  caused  changes 
in  location  of  the  great  numbers  of  sheep,  is  a  total  not  to  be 
put  aside  as  of  no  consequence.  It  is  true,  that  within  the 
last  decade  or  two  there  has  been  no  material  increase  and 
in  some  years  a  decrease  of  say  five  millions  from  the  high 
figures  of  1884. 

Mr.  Laughlin  has  followed  the  lead  of  a  young  college 
student  who,  in  writing  a  tliesis  for  his  degree,  attempted  to 
prove  a  theory  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  ignored  a 
feature  of  the  case  of  vital  importance  —  production  of  wool. 

By  adopting  the  faulty  method  of  this  young,  inexperienced 
student  it  would  be  easy,  by  comparing  the  numbers  of  sheep 
in  Australia  in  1891  with  those  in  1906,  to  show  that  the 
sheep  industry  of  the  colony  is  not  only  making  no  advance 
but  is  actually  retrograding ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  with  twenty-one  millions  fewer  sheep  in  1906  than  in 
1901  the  wool  production  was  243,000  bales  greater  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former  year,  in  fact,  a  record  production 
for  the  colony. 

Mr.  Laughlin  accepted  the  conclusion  without  question, 
either  because  he  was  unfamiliar  with  the  subject,  or  too 
anxious  to  make  a  hoped-for  point  against  the  protective 
policy  to  see  the  weakness  of  the  method  by  which  it  was 
reached  and  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  conclusion.  Such 
lack  of  ordinary  discretion  demonstrates  Mr.  Laughlin's 
unfitness  to  speak  authoritatively  concerning  any  phase  of  the 
wool  question. 

We  are  more  concerned  about  the  number  of  pounds  of 
wool  available  for  manufacture  than  we  are  about  the- num- 
ber of  sheep  by  which  it  is  produced.  In  1860  the  census 
reported  60,264,913  pounds  as  the  wool  product  of  the 
country.  In  1906  this  Association  estimated  the  fleece  wool 
product  for  the  year  from  38,540,798  sheep  of  shearing  age 
at  256,915,130  pounds,  to  which  amount  was  added  42,000,000 
pounds  for  pulled  wool  obtained  from  sheep  slaughtered, 
making  the  total  product  fur  the  year  298,915,130  pounds. 
In  1860  the  average  production  per  sheep  was  2.7  pounds  ; 
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in  1906  it  was  6.66  pounds,  an  increase  per  head  of  almost 
150  per  cent,  due  to  improved  breeds  and  better  management. 
If  the  pulled  wool  product  of  1906  is  added,  as  it  might 
fairly  be,  as  an  offset  to  any  lambs'  or  pulled  wool  included  in 
the  figures  of  1860,  the  average  per  capita  weight  is  7  pounds. 
In  any  consideration  of  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  sheep  raising 
and  wool  growing,  the  weight  of  fleece  must  not  be  omitted, 
nor  must  the  continuous  and  largely  increased  demand  for 
sheep  and  lambs  for  slaughter.  In  view  of  the  latter  fact  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep 
is  possible  ;  on  the  contrarj',  when  t\\e  demand  for  mutton 
practically  consumes  a  number  e([ual  to  the  annual  lamb 
crop,  the  yearly  addition  must  necessarily  be  moderate  and 
of  slow  growth. 

WOOL   PRICES   AND   THE   DUTY    ON    "WOOL. 

We  are  also  told,'  "Nor  has  tlie  Dingley  act  kept  up  the 
l)rice  of  wool,"  Neither  can  au}'  tariff  act  entirely  counter- 
act world-wide  conditions.  We  believe,  however,  that  an 
examination  of  the  prices  of  wool  in  this  country  an<l  abroad, 
covering  a  period  of  yeai's,  will  show^  conclusively  that  the 
tariff"  act  has  accomplished  what  its  framers  intended  it 
should —  protection  for  the  domestic  grower. 

During  the  free  wool  period  the  Boston  price  of  Ohio  XX 
wool  and  the  London  price  of  Port  Phillip  average  grease 
wools,  which,  in  their  general  (|ualities  and  adaptation  to 
manufacture  are  nearly  alike,  were  practically  on  a  parity, 
both  being  quoted  in  July,  1895,  at  16^  cents  per  pound.  The 
next  year  the  Ohio  wool  ranged  from  18A  cents  to  'II  cents, 
and  the  Port  Phillip  fiom  19:V  cents  to  21  cents.  As  soon 
as  it  became  certain  tliat  the  Dingle}-  bill  would  become  a 
law  they  began  to  [)art  compan}-,  and  in  October,  1897,  when 
the  latter  was  sold  for  20i  cents,  the  former  had  reached  29^ 
cents,  a  difference  which  has  been  maintained  with  slight 
variation,  except  for  a  short  time  in  the  speculative  period  of 
1899  when  Port  Phillip  advanced  to  32^  cents  and  Ohio  to 
only  35  cents.     In  October,  1906,  the  price  of  the  latter  was 
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34  cents  and  of  the  former  25  cents,  the  same  difference  as 
m  1897  and  one  which  must  be  attributed  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  to  the  effect  of  the  tariff.  No,  the  Dingley  tariff 
may  not  keep  up  the  price  of  wool,  but  it  has  succeeded 
fairly  well  in  keeping  the  price  of  domestic  wools  higher 
than  the  price  of  corresponding  foreign  wools  by  a  sum 
almost  equal  to  the  duty.  What  more  could  be  expected 
of  it? 

SHEEP  ARE  KEPT  FOR  BOTH  MUTTON  AND  WOOL. 

Further  light  is  shed  upon  the  writer's  deep  knowledge 
of  sheep  when  he  ventures  to  tell  us  that,^  "  in  the  East,  sheep 
are  kept  only  for  mutton."  This  would  be  highly  important, 
if  true ;  but  like  many  general  statements  it  is  subject  to 
so  many  qualifications  as  to  destroy  its  value.  It  is  difficult 
to  know  just  what  is  meant  by  "  the  East."  If  New  England, 
New  Jerse}^  Delaware,  and  Maryland  are  to  be  included, 
then  it  is  true  that  the  great  proportion  of  the  sheep  of  these 
States  are  of  the  mutton  breeds,  their  total  number  being  but 
620,000  sheep  of  one  year  old  and  over.  In  1906,  these  sheep 
produced  3,595,150  pounds  of  wool,  used  chiefly  for  combing 
purposes  and  valued  at  J|l,096,518.  Each  sheep  yielded  on 
the  average  5.6  pounds  of  wool,  which  was  valued  at  30^  cents 
per  pound  in  the  grease  or  !f!l.77  per  sheep.  The  average  value 
of  these  sheep  January  1,  1906,  as  reported  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  ranged  from  $3.74  in  New 
Hampshire  to  14.88  in  Connecticut,  the  fleece  representing 
no  inconsiderable  portion.  To  say  that  a  sheep,  whose  fleece 
is  worth  almost  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  value  of  the  animal, 
is  raised  "  only  for  mutton "  certainly  indicates,  to  use  an 
extremely  mild  term,  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  subject 
under  discussion. 

If  "the  East"  is  to  include  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
then  we  find  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  flock  to  be  of  merino 
blood,  whose  principal  value  lies  in  their  fleece.  The  two 
States  produce  in  excess  of  3  per  cent  of  the  fleece  wool 
of  the  country.     The  fact  is  there  are  no  States  where  sheep 
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are  kept  "  only  for  mutton."  Everywhere  in  this  country 
under  present  conditions,  the  carcass,  the  wool,  and  the  skin 
are  all  items  in  the  value,  although  in  some  sections  the 
wool  is  the  most  important,  while  in  other  sections  the  carcass 
is  the  more  valuable. 

In  one  sentence  ^  we  are  told  that  "  the  number  of  sheep  has 
decreased  one-fourth  since  1884,  and  although  the  ad  valorem 
duty  is  the  highest  ever  known,  the  imports  of  raw  wool  are 
greater  than  ever  before,"  and  on  tlie  same  page  it  is  asserted 
that  "  the  consumption  of  wool  has  decreased  because  of  the 
increased  use  of  shoddy  and  cotton  in  cloth  formerly  made 
of  wool,"  which  is  not  an  accurate  way  of  expressing  what 
the  writer  was  attempting  to  say  ;  for,  although  he  may  not 
know  it,  shoddy  is  wool^  the  best  (jualities  of  which  are  better 
for  manufacturing  purposes  than  some  grades  of  new  wool. 

To  sustain  his  statement,  Mr.  Lauohliu  took  as  a  starting^ 
point  the  3ear  1884,  the  fignres  for  which,  as  estimated  by  the 
Agricultural  Department,  are  the  highest  on  record,  except 
those  for  1900.  He  says  no  word,  l)y  way  of  explanation,  of 
the  effect  of  the  tariff  of  1883  on  the  wool-giowing  industry, 
nor  of  the  years  from  that  date  to  1897,  during  which  there 
was  constant  discussion  of  the  wool  duties,  an  agitation  which 
brought  uncertainty  for  the  future,  prevented  growth,  and 
actually  caused  loss  in  numbers.  He  appeals  to  numbers 
alone  and  ignores  the  wool  product,  the  object  to  be  encour- 
aged, for  it  is  a  wool  tariff,  not  a  sheep  tariff.  The  endeavor 
of  the  flockmasters  has  been  to  secure  an  enlarged  product  by 
means  of  increased  weight  of  each  fleece  ratlier  tlian  to 
augment  the  number  of  sheep.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  manufacturers  who,  believing  better 
results  can  be  obtained,  have  increased  tlie  speed  rather  than 
the  number  of  the  looms.  If  we  take  the  year  1861,  about 
which  time  the  renewed  protection  period  began,  the  growth, 
as  we  have  shown  in  preceding  pages,  is  marked  not  only  in 
numbers  of  sheep,  but  in  much  greater  degree  in  the  wool 
produced.  Mr.  Laughlin  also  fails  to  observe  that  this  coun- 
try has  a  larger  and  more  varied  supply  of  home  grown  wools 
than  any  other  manufacturing  country  in  the  world. 
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But  how  can  his  two  statements  stand  together,  the  one 
declaring  that  the  imports  of  raw  wool  are  greater  than  ever 
before  and  the  other  that  the  consumption  of  wool  has 
decreased,  when  it  can  be  shown  that  for  a  period  of  years 
the  domestic  clip  has  been  approximately  the  same  ?  If  the 
imports  are  increasing  and  the  domestic  supply  is  not  decreas- 
ing, it  follows  tliat  greater  supplies  of  the  raw  material  are 
being  consumed  by  the  machinery  of  an  expanding  and  a 
prospering  industry,  unless  it  is  being  stored  in  wool  lofts, 
which  is  not  the  case. 

CONSLTMPTION    OF    WOOL    HAS    NOT   DECREASED. 

We  deny  that  the  consumption  of  wools  has  decreased,  and 
shall  proceed  to  discuss  the  question  in  several  of  its  phases, 
and,  we  hope,  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  his  contention.^ 

Between  1850  and  1860  population  increased  nearly^ 
8,000,000.  While  the  consumption  of  wool  increased  almost 
25,000,000  pounds,  the  per  capita  consumption  remained 
about  stationary  ;  8.05  pounds  in  the  former  year  and  3.03 
pounds  in  the  latter.  Under  the  stimulus  of  the  war  and  the 
protective  duties  on  wool  and  its  manufactures,  the  consump- 
tion of  wool  in  the  next  decade  leaped  from  95,452,159 
pounds  to  214,373,219,  an  increase  of  118,921,060  pounds, 
while  the  population  grew  only  7,115,050.  As  a  result,  tlie 
per  capita  consumption  made  a  gain  of  2.53  pounds,  rising 
from  3.03  pounds  to  5.56  pounds.  The  subsequent  rate  of 
consumption  has  remained  fairly  steady,  that  for  1890  exceed- 
ing the  figures  for  1870  by  two  one-hundredths  of  a  pound, 
and  that  for  1900  falling  short  thirty-seven  one-hundredths. 

'  The  following  figures,  compiled  from  the  United  States  Census  Reports,  show  the. 
wool  "in  condition  purchased"  which  was  consumed  in  the  country  in  the  various 
census  years  and  the  per  capita  consumption : 

Wool  Consumed  in  the  United  States  1850-1900. 
Wool  "in  Condition 

Census  Tear.  Population. 

1850 23,191,876 

1860  31,443,321 

1870 38,558,371 

1880 50,155,783 

1890 62,947,714 

1900 75,994,575 


I'urchased  "  Con- 

Wool  Consuiried 

suraed. 

Per  Capita. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

70,862,829 

3.05 

95,452,159 

3.03 

214,373,219 

5.56 

287,597,334 

5.73 

351,158,020 

5.58 

394,369,523 

5.19 
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The  increased  consumptioii  of  nearly  300,000,000  pounds  of 
wool  between  1860  and  1900,  an  increase,  notwithstanding 
the  abnormal  growth  of  population,  of  2.16  pounds  per  capita, 
does  not  indicate  a  very  marked  diminution  in  the  use  of 
wool  "  because  of  the  increased  use  of  shoddy  and  cotton." 

MORE    SCOURED    WOOL   IS    PURCHASED    NOW. 

But  the  wool  reported  in  the  later  census  as  used  does  not 
indicate  the  total  quantity"  as  it  came  from  the  sheep's  back. 
In  eailier  days  everj-  mill  had  its  washing  machine  and 
scouring  plant ;  mill  owners  bought  their  wool  "  in  the 
grease  "  as  sheared ;  and  it  was  subject,  as  wool  always  is,  to 
a  large  shrinkage  in  the  cleaning  to  fit  it  foi-  use  in  yianu- 
facture.  In  more  recent  times  the  practice  of  buying  wool 
in  a  scoured  condition  lias  been  a  growing  one.  The  census 
reports  of  1890  and  1900  state  the  equivalent  in  scoured 
pounds  of  wool  used,  reported  as  above  as  "in  condition  pur- 
chased," whi(;h  means  that  some  was  bought  in  tlie  grease, 
some  washed,  and  some  scoured.  'J'he  two  I'eports  make 
possible  an  interesting  comparison.'  At  the  two  dates,  1890 
and  1900,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  clean  wool  was 
practically  identical.  In  the  former  year  tlie  shrinkage  of 
domestic  wool  was  57.1  per  cent;  in  1900  it  was  61.1  per 
cent.  Every  pound  of  scoured  domestic  wool  used  repre- 
sents, therefore,  1.75  pounds  of  greasy  wool  in  1890  and  2.33 
pounds  in  1900.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  as  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  scoured  wool  in  tlie  last  two  decades  was  the 
same,  and  the  per  capita  consumption  of  wool  "in  condition 
purchased"  was  the  same  in  1900  as  in  1890,  that  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  wool  in  scoured  condition  must  have  been 
purchased  by  manufacturers.  Were  it  possible  to  show  this 
quantity  of  each  at  the  two  periods,  it  would  prove  that  a 
much  larger  quantity  "  in  condition  purchased  "  than  391,- 
000,000  pounds  would  have  been  required  in  1900  to  supply 

Wool  Consumed  Per  Capita 

1  Population.                 Scoured  Condition.  Consumption. 

1890 62,947,714                            198,174,021  3.15 

1900 *75,994,576                            238,632,452  3.14 

*  Continental  United  States. 
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the  wants  of  the  country's  mills.  The  same  is  doubtless 
true  of  the  preceding  decade,  and  it  accounts  for  the  apparent 
reduction  in  the  per  capita  consumption  in  1890,  as  compared 
with  the  figures  of  1880. 

THE  WOOL  MANUFACTURE  HAS  GROWN. 

The  author's  statements  concerning  the  growth  of  the 
woolen  industry  are  no  more  to  be  accepted  without  question 
than  are  those  about  sheep  and  the  tariff.  He  says,^  "  woolen 
goods  have  received  very  heavy  protection  but  they  do  not 
show  any  marked  influence  derived  from  the  duties,"  and 
"  the  cotton,  silk,  and  iron  industries  have  all  grown  more 
rapidly  than  the  woolen." 

The  general  impression  is  what  the  author  states,  that 
woolen  goods  have  received  very  heavy  protection,  heavier 
than  other  textiles,  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  allowing  for  the 
compensatory  duties  received  for  the  tariff  on  raw  wool, 
which,  as  has  been  shown,  affects  the  price  of  domestic  qual- 
ities, the  actual  protection  given  to  the  home  manufacturers 
of  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  is  no  greater,  on  the  average, 
than  that  received  by  the  cotton  or  silk  manufacturers. 
If  that  is  the  fact,  and  the  wool  manufacturer  labors  under 
a  marked  disadvantage,'^  as  it  is  said,  because  of  the  wool 
duty,  why  would  it  be  remarkable  if  that  industry  should 
not  show  a  growth  equal  to  the  cotton  or  silk  industry? 
An  examination,  however,  of  the  census  figures^  will 
convince  an  unprejudiced  investigator  that  the  progress 
made  by  the  wool  manufacture  of  the  country  between  1850 
and  1900  is  not  indicative  of  a  decaying  industry  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  will  show  steady,  continuous,  and  gratifying 
progress  in  the  number  of  wage  earners  employed,  in  capital 
invested,  in  wages  paid,  in  materials  used,  and  in  value  of  prod- 
uct. It  has  succeeded  in  supplying  the  manifold  wants  of  a 
constantly  and  rapidly  growing  population,  - —  not  only  the 
natural  increase,  but  the  millions  of  immigrants  who  have 
flocked  to  our  shores  in  the  past  half-century,  —  an  achieve- 
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ment  of  great  importance.  And  above  all,  it  has  not  only 
supplied  these  wants  with  satisfactory  fabrics,  but  it  has  pro- 
duced cloths  of  such  fine  finish  and  quality  that  they  brought 
forth  most  favorable  comment  from  English  and  German 
experts  who  saw  the  exhibit  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in 
Chicago  in  1893.  Its  whole  history  gives  the  lie  to  the  sup- 
posed enervating  effect  of  the  protective  tariff  upon  this 
industry. 

ITS     GROWTH     AND     THAT     OF     THE     SILK     INDUSTRY 
CONTRASTED. 

A  comparison  between  the  growth  of  the  wool  manufacture 
and  the  silk  manufacture  during  any  decade  between  1850  and 
1900,  as  shown  by  the  census  figures,^  will  not  sustain  the 
author's  statement^  that  the  silk  industry  has  "grown  more 
rapidly  than  the  woolen."  One  would  expect  to  see  a  greater 
percentage  of  growth  in  the  silk  industry  in  the  last  twenty 
years  because  that  was  the  constructive  period  of  the  industry, 
—  when  it  was  developed  with  great  rapidity,  —  whereas  the 
wool  manufacture,  except  the  worsted  branch,  had  long  been 
established  in  the  country,  and  the  rate  of  progress  would 

MVooL  Manufactukes  (Census Reports). 

Number  of 

Establish-  Wage  Capital  Wages  Cost  of  Value  of 

merits.  Earners.        Invested.  Paid.  Material.  Product. 

1,675  45,438  $31,971,631  Not  reported  $23,831, .583  $48,608, 77!> 

1,476  50,419  38,814,422  $11,699,630  43,447,048  73,454,000 

3,208  105,071  121,451,059  35,928,150  124,318,792  190,2.57,262 

2,330  132,672  143,512,278  40,687,612  149,160,600  238,085,686 

1,693  154,271  245,886,743  .54,339,775  167,2.33,987  270,.527,ftll 

1,414  159,108  310,179,749  57,933,817  181,159,127  296,990,484 


1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 


1850  . 

1860. 

1870 

1880. 

1890. 

1900  . 


1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 


Silk  Manufactuues  (Census  Reports). 

67      1,723      678,300  297,416  1,093,860  1,809,476 

139      5,435     2,926,980  1,050,224  3,901,777  6,607,771 

86      6,649     6,231,130  1,942,286  7,817,559  12,210,662 

382     31,337     19,125,300  9,146,705  22,467,701  41,0.33,045 

472     49,382    51,007,-537  17,762,441  51,004,425  87,298,4.54 

483     65,416    81,082,201  20,982,194  62,406,685  107,256,258 

Worsted  Manufacture  (branch  of  Woolen  Industry). 

3               2,378            3,230,000  543,684  2,442,775  3,701,378 

102             12,920           10,085,778  4,368,857  14,308,198  22,090,331 

76             18,803           20,374,013  5,683,027  22,013,628  33,549,942 

143             42,978           68,085,116  14,944,966  50,706,769  79,194,652 

186             57,008         132,168,110  20,092,738  77,075,222  120,314,344 

« Page  47. 
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necessarily  be  slower.  The  figures  actually  show  that  during 
the  twenty  years  the  wage  earners  in  the  silk  industry 
increased  34,079,  and  in  the  wool  industry  26,436 ;  that  the 
capital  in  the  former  increased  (161,956,901,  and  in  the  latter 
$66,667,471 ;  that  wages  increased  111,835,489  in  the  one  and 
$17,246,205  in  the  other,  and  the  value  of  the  product 
increased  $66,223,213  and  $58,904,798,  respectively,  a  show- 
ing of  which  no  wool  manufacturer  need  be  ashamed,  nor  is  it 
to  the  discredit  of  the  silk  industry. 

THE     WORSTED     BRANCH     ALONE     OUTSTRIPPED    THE     SILK 

INDUSTRY. 

Guilty  of  the  numerous  gross  blunders  pointed  out,  one  is 
not  justified  in  attributing  to  Mr.  Laughlin  knowledge  of  the 
difference  between  the  woolen  and  worsted  branches  of  the 
wool  manufacture.  If,  perchance,  he  does  possess  such 
knowledge  and  wishes  the  word  "  woolen  '*  construed  in  its 
literal,  restricted  sense,  a  distinction  we  do  not  believe  he  had 
in  mind,  we  do  not  shrink  from  that  test.  Even  the  estab- 
lishment and  phenomenal  expansion  of  the  worsted  manu- 
facture ^  since  1880  has  not  seriously  prevented  progress  in 
other  branches  of  the  wool  industry.  This  is  shown  by  the 
increase  of  $223,536,474  in  the  value  of  the  product  in  all 
branches  from  1860  to  1900,  divided  thus :  the  worsted 
branch,  $116,612,966,  all  other  branches  $106,923,508.  It  is 
a  striking  fact  that  this  one  branch  of  the  industr}^  shows  a 
greater  development  since  1880  than  the  silk  manufacture, 
and  the  start  in  that  year  was  nearly  on  equal  terms,  except 
in  number  of  wage  earners,  and  in  that  feature  the  advantage 
lay  decidedly  with  the  latter. 

It  is  true  that  the  larger  part  of  the  wool  manufacturing 
industry's  increase  since  1860  must  be  credited  to  the  worsted 
branch  ;  but  if  that  had  not  taken  place,  a  portion,  at  least, 
if  not  all  of  this  advance,  would  have  occurred  elsewhere. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the  worsted  manufacture  is  a  legiti- 
mate branch  of  the  wool  industry  and  its  development  is 
largely  the  result  of  fashion's  demands  for  worsted  cloths  for 

^  Foot-uote,  page  249. 
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men's  wear,  a  demand  which  is  not  peculiar  to  the  United 
States,  but  which  is  found  in  the  manufacturing  nations  of 
Europe,  and  was  made  possible  by  the  adaptation  of  the 
combing  machine  to  the  short  stapled  fine  wools. 

THE      tariff's     influence       ON      THE      SILK       INDUSTRY'S 

EXPANSION. 

In  attempting  to  give  a  fair,  complete,  and  truthful  reason 
for  the  gratifying  expansion  of  the  silk  industry,  Mr.  Laugh- 
lin,  on  page  48,  says :  "  the  upbuilding  of  the  silk  and  steel 
industries  has  been  due  to  the  introduction  of  new  methods 
and  new  machinery."  As  if  they  alone  were  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  truly  wonderful  results  achieved  I  While  we 
fully  agree  that  the  excellent  business  methods,  enterprise, 
and  capability  of  the  American  manufacturer,  abundance  of 
ready  capital,  advantages  of  low  taxation  or  freedom  from  it, 
and  machinery  and  organization  second  to  none  have  been 
important  factors  in  this  growth,  yet  they  alone  are  not 
responsible  for  it.  Without  the  assistance  of  the  tariff  we 
would  have  no  silk  industry — at  least  not  one  of  its  pres- 
ent size  or  importance.  The  proof  of  that  is  that  prior 
to  tlie  adoption  of  the  protective  duties  the  manufacture  of 
silk  here  was  insignificant,  Tliat  the  tariff  has  rendered  effi- 
cient help  is  conceded  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Taussig,  liead  of  the 
Department  of  Economics  in  Harvard  University,  who  can- 
not be  suspected  of  undue  friendship  for  protective  duties 
and  who  in  the  "Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics"  for 
August,  1906,  says  : 

The  silk  manufacture  has  been  stimulated  to  extraordinary 
growth  by  extremely  high  protective  duties.  But  it  has  also 
found  at  its  command  a  vast  supply  of  cheap,  unskilled  labor, 
easily  employed  in  many  of  its  branches ;  and  this  circum- 
stance has  enabled  it  to  take  advantage  of  the  protective  sys- 
tem with  ease  and  rapidity.  What  would  happen  if  the 
protective  wall  were  removed,  and  this  second  source  of 
advantage  alone  were  at  its  disposal,  who  can  say  I 

In  a  treatise  on  the  silk  industry  in  the  United  States, 
made  as  a  report  to  the  government  of  Switzerland,  Mr. 
Jacques  Huber,  of  New  York,  said  : 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  next  ten  years  the  Civil  War  broke 
out.  To  carry  on  this  war  new  funds  had  to  be  provided  for 
the  Government  and  a  new  and  high  tariff  was  then  intro- 
duced, which,  in  the  course  of  years,  was  reconstructed  into  a 
protective  tariff.  This  new  measure  brought  the  silk  industry 
to  life  again. 

Again  he  wrote : 

It  must  be  remarked  that  lately  the  manufacturers  have 
busied  themselves  with  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  cotton 
and  silk  and  wool  weaves,  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
high  tariff  have  made  quite  a  success  of  it.  .  .  .  Of  recent 
development  are  the  piece-dyeing  and  printing  branches 
which  started  in  the  early  '90s  and  increased  rapidly  with  the 
Dingley  tariff  and  to-day  they  dye  and  print  not  only  large 
quantities  of  domestic  raw  goods  but  also  quite  some  of  the 
imported  goods. 

Mr.  Franklin  Allen,  the  expert  and  competent  Secretary  of 
the  Silk  Association,  a  man  who  knows  infinitely  more  than 
Mr.  Laughlin  about  the  industry  and  the  reasons  for  its  suc- 
cess, in  his  monograph  on  the  "  Silk  Industry  of  the  World," 
published  in  1904,  attributes  some  virtue  to  the  tariff  for  its 
upbuilding  in  this  country.     We  append  a  few  quotations : 

When  the  tariff  was  again  advanced,  on  June  30,  1864,  and 
this  time  not  only  for  revenue  but  for  protection,  to  60  per 
cent,  there  was  an  immediate  show  of  activity  among  those 
engaged  in  silk  importing  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  man- 
ufacturing at  home.     .     . 

The  protective  duty  did  not  affect  merely  the  weaving 
machinery  alone,  but  it  touched  every  branch  of  the  silk 
manufacturing  industry.  This  protective  tariff,  allied  with 
Paterson's  abundant  water  power,  its  proximity  to  New  York 
and  good  facilities  for  transportation,  resulted  in  the  making 
of  Paterson.  .  .  .  The  leading  and  most  noted  feature 
of  its  industries  is  its  many  silk  mills,  and  the  multiplied 
prosperity  of  these  has  been  the  direct  result  of  the  tariff  of 

1864. 

From  1893  to  1897  there  was  a  space  of  four  years  of  stress 
and  struggle  to  the  textile  industries  of  the  United  States,  a 
time  when  the  weak  were  forced  to  the  wall  and  the  strongest 
in  staying  capacity  found  endurance  difficult.     These  were 
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years  when  the  law-makers  juggled  with  the  tariff  and  no 
man  could  pro|)hesy  just  what  legislation  in  that  regard  might 
happen  next.  But  during  the  year  last  named  the  Dingley 
tariff  bill  fixed  a  specific  duty  averaging  50  per  cent  on  all 
silk  manufactures  from  abroad,  which  immediately  removed 
many  of  the  disadvantages  endured  by  the  domestic  industry 
since  1883. 

Respecting  the  future  and  the  success  the  tariff  will  bring 
if  stable  legislation  is  experienced,  he  says  : 

The  United  States  have  been  a  leading  factor  in  the 
development,  and  especially  so  in  the  past  five  years.  If  the 
present  fiscal  policy  of  the  Republic  endures,  the  United 
States  will  soon  take  first  rank  in  its  annual  output  of  silk 
products. 

In  the  face  of  such  testimony  as  we  have  assembled,  testi- 
mony from  both  opponents  and  advocates  of  the  protective 
tariff,  are  we  not  justified  in  saying  that  Mr.  Laughlin  shows 
great  ignorance  concerning  the  causes  of  the  silk  industry's 
expansion  and  that  his  quoted  statement  is  both  incomplete 
and  untrue? 

AN   UNJUST    ATTACK   ON   THE   CIVIC    FEDERATION. 

There  are  very  few  policies  or  associations  of  the  country 
which  meet  the  approval  of  Mr.  Laughlin,  or  wliich  escape 
some  allusion  questioning  their  usefulness  or  value.  In  the 
chapter  on  "  The  Labor  Problem "  he  has  the  following 
pleasant  things  to  say  of  the  Civic  Federation  :^ 

Among  the  organizations  whicli  have  been  called  into  being 
by  the  labor  disturbances  of  recent  years  is  one  known  as  the 
Civic  Federation,  Its  function  seems  to  be  that  of  a  clear- 
ing-house for  the  claims  of  both  employers  and  employees,  and 
to  promote  conciliation.  So  far  its  work  has  appeared  on  tlie 
surface  to  consist  of  discussions  by  prominent  men  upon  the 
questions  at  issue ;  while  under  the  surface  the  relations  of 
powerful  political  managers  from  the  Republican  party  to 
this  organization  seem  to  imply  some  other  kind  of  activity. 
Thus  far,  the  conduct  and  temper  of  Unionist  leaders  does 
not  show  any  influence  from  this  source.     Since  this  organi- 

'  Page  93. 
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zation  has  been  in  existence  we  have  witnessed  the  most 
bitter  contests  between  employers  and  employes  and  the 
most  barbarous  violations  of  law  and  order  yet  known  in  our 
history. 

Even  the  dead  are  not  free  from  the  gentleman's  aspersions. 
His  veiled  attack  on  the  late  Senator  Marcus  A.  Hanna  is 
beneath  contempt  and  unworthy  of  any  man.  Whatever  else 
may  be  said  about  Mr.  Hanna  there  must  be  few  who  question 
the  disinterestedness  of  his  service  to  the  Civic  Federation, 
and  his  declaration,  that  he  would  rather  succeed  in  promot- 
ing amicable  relations  between  employer  and  employed  than 
be  President,  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  sincere.  At 
the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  branch  of 
the  Civic  Federation,  a  respected  secretary  of  a  well 
organized  trade  union  declared  that  the  Civic  Federation  was 
Senator  Hanna's  greatest  monument.  Yet  the  author  imputes 
to  Mr.  Hanna  and  to  Treasurer  Bliss  and  perhaps  other 
Republicans  connected  with  it  an  ulterior  purpose  for  their 
activity.  The  officers  of  the  national  organization  belong  to 
two  political  parties  at  least,  and  at  the  very  time  when  the 
lectures  were  delivered  the  President  was  a  conspicuous 
Democrat.  The  organization  has  no  political  affiliations  or 
interests,  a  fact  which  Mr.  Laughlin  could  easily  have 
discovered  if  he  had  taken  even  ordinary  pains. 

Not  content  with  questioning  the  motives  of  some  of  the 
officials,  he  doubts  the  success  and  usefulness  of  the  Federa- 
tion, because  "since  its  organization  we  have  witnessed  the 
most  bitter  contests  between  employers  and  employes."  While 
he  would  have  us  infer  that  the  strikes  are  the  result  of  the 
organization  of  the  Federation,  or  in  spite  of  it,  one  of  the 
most  pronounced  opponents  of  the  Federation  believes  that  it 
is  formed  for  the  purjDose  of  preventing  the  laboring  man 
from  striking  and  thereby  securing  his  rights !  Both  can 
scarcely  be  right  and  the  inference  from  Mr.  Laughlin's  state- 
ment is  no  more  correct  than  the  statement  of  the  latter ;  and 
neither  has  any  basis  in  fact.  The  chief  work  of  the  Federa- 
tion is  not  with  strikes,  but  with  the  preventable  causes 
thereof,  its   most  useful  efforts  having  been  in    the   way  of 
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promoting  direct  dealing,  and  trying  to  delay  any  outbreak 
of  hostilities  until  there  has  been  opportunity  to  resort  to 
every  available  method  of  pacific  settlement.  It  never  inter- 
venes in  any  industrial  difficulty  except  by  request  or  consent 
of  both  parties.  Down  to  11H)4  it  had  dealt  with  some  156 
cases,  in  82  of  which  application  for  its  intervention  came 
from  the  employers  and  in  74  from  the  wage  earners.  But 
in  many  cases  the  work  is  done  so  quietly,  though  effectively, 
that  the  details  never  reach  the  public.  The  organization  is 
growing  in  usefulness  and  in  the  esteem  of  all  the  parties 
concerned,  the  employers,  the  em{)lo3^ed,  and  the  public ;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  results  of  the  Federation's 
work,  which  were  easily  obtainable,  were  not  given  to  the 
lecturer's  audience  rather  than  the  criticisms  which  we 
believe  to  be  unmerited  and  untrue. 

MR.    LAUGHLIN   IS    NOT   AN    OPTIMIST. 

It  Avas  to  be  expected  that  the  Senate  would  not  escape 
harsh  words  at  the  hands  of  this  critic.  lie  tells  his  hearers' 
that  "  never  has  the  upper  house  of  Congress  been  held  so 
cheaply  by  the  citizen  as  it  is  to-day,  and  that  the  title  of 
senator  now  covers  the  mountebank,  the  unscrupulous 
lumber  or  mining  king,  or  the  successful  manipulator  of 
State  legislators  through  the  use  of  corporation  interests 
within  the  States."  He  admits  there  are  senators  of  elo- 
quence, ability,  commanding  learning  in  the  law  and  high 
personal  integrity,  and  tells  his  readers  that  not  all  who  vote 
in  favor  of  special  interests  do  so  because  they  are  personally 
corrupt.  "Very  many  senators,"  he  says,  "no  doubt  vote 
according  to  the  declared  policy  of  their  party,  whether  right 
or  wrong;  and  others  may  honestly  believe  that  protectionism 
or  favors  '  to  the  trnsts  are  of  advantage  to  the  country.' " 
Is  J\Ir.  Laughlin  to  decide  for  us  when  one's  party  is  right  or 
wrong?-  If  that  responsibility  is  to  be  pat  upon  him,  we 
question  his  fitness  for  the  job  and  we  base  our  objection 
solely  on  his  incapacity  as  shown  in  his  book. 

We  have  no  desire  to  shield  the  undeserving  and  disrepu- 

'  Page  54. 
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table  men  who  have  disgraced  their  membership  in  the 
Senate.  Some  such  have  been  elected  to  that  honored  body 
within  recent  years ;  but  that  the  Senate  is  worse  now  in 
moral  tone  or  inferior  in  point  of  ability  to  the  same  body  in 
years  past,  we  do  not  admit,  and  there  is  abundant  re-inforce- 
ment  from  capable  men  to  sustain  that  dissent.  It  was  the 
duty  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Laughlin  to  tell  his  hearers  that  the 
cheap  view  of  the  Senate  was  held  mainly  by  cheap  men, 
those  unthinking  persons  who  get  their  opinions  from  the 
yellow  magazines  and  journals  and  who  are  either  forgetful  or 
ignorant  of  the  unfounded  scandals  which  have  at  various 
times,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present,  affected  the  reputations 
of  men  in  public  life.  He  ought  to  have  told  them  that 
among  the  great  body  of  intelligent,  conservative,  well- 
balanced  citizens  of  this  Republic  the  Senate  is  regarded  as  a 
deliberative  body  of  great  ability,  and  that  the  great  majority 
of  its  members  are  giving  to  the  coiuitry  faithful,  honest,  and 
disinterested  service. 

Does  Mr.  Laughlin  forget  that  Gouverneur  Morris,  in  talk- 
ing with  John  Jay,  said:  "  What  a  set  of  damned  scoundrels 
we  had  in  that  second  Congress,"  to  which  the  Chief  Justice 
assented,  "  Yes,  that  we  had." 

That  Mr.  Laughlin  is  either  a  pessimist  or  has  expressed  a 
worthless  opinion  can  be  proven  by  the  views  of  men  much 
nearer  to  the  legislative  body  he  condemns  and  who  are  quite 
as  honest  as  he. 

The  late  Senator  George  F.  Hoar  wrote  in  his  autobiogra- 
phy that,  after  an  examination  of  the  history  of  the  first 
sixteen  years  of  the  Government,  which  included  the  admin- 
istrations of  Washington  and  John  Adams  and  the  first  term 
of  Jefferson,  in  his  opinion  there  was  not  only  more  corrup- 
tion in  proportion  than  there  had  been  under  Grant,  but  there 
had  been  more  in  amount,  notwithstanding  the  difference  in 
population. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  express  contemptuous  opinion  concern- 
ing contemporary  politics  and  to  censure  Congress  for  errors 
of  omission  and  commission.  Mr.  Laughlin  considers  it 
"  inconceivable    that    Great    Britain   should   be    willing:  to 
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exchange  the  present  high  level  of  morals  among  her  members 
of  Parliament  for  a  class  of  men  who  place  private  interests 
above  the  trne  life  of  the  State."  ^ 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty- 
ninth  Congress  for  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  the  Hon.  Samuel 
W.  McCall,  of  Massachusetts,  a  man  of  independence  and 
courage,  said  concerning  the  members  of  the  two  houses : 

The  membership  of  the  two  houses  in  point  of  character 
and  ability  will  compare  not  unfavorably  with  the  best  Con- 
gresses that  have  ever  been  sent  to  Washington.  Although 
they  lacked  the  very  few  overshadowing  figures  associated 
with  the  Congresses  of  past  times,  they  contained  men  of 
rare  talent,  while  their  average  membership  was  of  a  char- 
acter scarcely  to  encourage  those  who  delight  in  disparaging 
their  own  time  in  comparison  with  the  past,  or  witii  the  future 
their  imaginations  paint. 

Secretary  of  State,  Elihu  Root,  in  his  speech  to  the  dele- 
gates to  the  third  conference  of  American  Republics,  recently 
held  in  Rio  Janeiro,  said : 

I  believe  it  to  be  true  that,  viewed  against  the  background 
of  conditions  a  century,  a  generation,  a  decade  ago,  govern- 
ment in  my  own  country  has  advanced  in  the  intelligent  par- 
ticipation of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  in  the  fidelity  and 
honesty  with  which  they  are  represented,  in  respect  for  law, 
in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  a  sound  morality,  and  in 
effectiveness  and  purity  of  administration. 

In  June,  1906,  President  Roosevelt  issued  a  statement  con- 
cerning the  work  of  this  Congress  of  which  Mr.  Laughlin 
seems  to  entertain  so  poor  an  opinion,  in  which  he  congratu- 
lated the  country  on  the  valuable  legislation  which  it  had 
enacted  into  the  law  of  the  land.  "  The  session  has  done," 
he  said,  "  more  substantial  work  for  good  than  any  other 
Congress  has  done  at  any  session  since  I  became  familiar  with 
public  affairs ; "  and  he  enumerated  eight  special  measures  as 
deserving  praise :  the  railroad  rate  bill,  the  meat  inspection  bill, 
the  pure  food  bill,  the  free  alcohol  bill,  the  consular  reform  bill, 
Panama  Canal  legislation,  the  naturalization  bill,  and  the  joint 

I  Page  57. 
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state-hood  bill.  And  this  praise  was  sounded  at  about  the  time 
the  learned  professor  was  bewailing  the  low  level  of  the 
members  of  Congress,  and  declaring  that  no  legislation  could 
be  passed  which  threatened  the  interests  of  certain  large 
corporations !  The  whole  tone  of  the  book  leaves  the  impres- 
sion on  the  reader  that  Mr.  Laughlin  is  a  pessimist,  while  his 
unwillingness  to  see  the  good  and  his  eagerness  to  see  the 
evil  reminds  us  of  the  couplet: 

"  'Twixt  optimist  and  pessimist  the  difference  is  droll, 
The  optimist  sees  the  doughnut,  the  pessimist  the  hole." 

THE  BOOK  SHOULD  NOT  HAVE  APPEARED  IN  ENGLISH. 

Throughout  the  lectures  there  are  innumerable  evidences 
of  haste,  slovenly  composition,  and  erroneous  conclusions  from 
superficial  investigation,  which  discredit  the  author.  If  such 
mediocre,  or  worse  than  mediocre,  lectures  are  continued, 
German  educational  authorities  will  be  justified  in  cancelling 
the  exchange,  because  it  has  brought  more  of  error  than  of 
truth,  and  nothing  of  any  practical  value  to  their  students. 
His  unfairness  is  as  evident  in  what  he  omits  as  in  what  he 
says.  Whatever  his  intentions,  whatever  his  professions  of 
fairness,  his  bias  is  so  pronounced  as  to  cause  him  to  fail 
utterly  in  carrying  them  out.  He  impugns  motives  of 
honorable  men,  questions  the  morality  of  many  men  in 
Congress,  and  generally  goes  on  the  principle  of  the 
Irishman  at  Donny brook  Fair ;  whenever  you  see  a  head, 
hit  it.  So  glaring,  so  numerous,  and  so  unreliable  are  the 
author's  statements  that  we  would  be  almost  justified  in 
saying  that  the  book  contains  more  misinformation  than  real 
information.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  find  within  the  compass  of  two  chapters,  written  and 
given  to  the  public  by  any  writer  of  standing,  much  less  by 
the  head  of  the  Economic  Department  of  any  one  of  our  lead- 
ing universities,  so  mucli  that  is  false  and  so  little  that  is 
true.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  book  is  untrust- 
worthy and  that  none  of  its  statements  concerning  contro- 
verted tariff  and  trade  matters  should  be  accepted  without 
independent  support ;  for  those  not  absolutely  false  are  often 
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as  bad,  because  so  much  of  the  truth  is  suppressed.  The 
manuscript  ought  to  have  remained  hidden  from  our  people 
in  the  language  in  which  it  was  written.  If  it  had,  they 
would  have  been  deprived  of  little  of  value,  and  it  would 
have  been  much  better  for  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Laughliu  as 
a  professional  economist,  a  careful  observer  and  investigator, 
and  accurate  writer. 

MR.     LAUGHLIN's     EFFORT   WILL     NOT     LESSEN     THE    CHEAP 
OPINION    OF   THE    PROFESSIONAL    ECONOMIST. 

Mr.  Laughlin  complains  ^  that  he  has  heard  a  protectionist 
speaker,  afterward  President  of  the  United  States  (Mr. 
McKinley,  without  doubt)  "  heap  satire  and  insult  upon  pro- 
fessors of  political  economy  as  a  class."  He  suggests  that  a 
widespread  lack  of  confidence  in  professional  economists  on 
the  part  of  the  business  world  may  be  attributed  to  an 
infusion  by  them  of  sentiment  into  the  solution  of  certain 
questions.  Then,  after  noting  -  that  in  America  "  we  have 
many  whose  hearts  are  larger  tlian  their  heads  —  whose 
passionate  desire  to  remove  suffering  and  poverty  is  unat- 
tended by  the  capacity  for  correctl}^  analyzing  economic  con- 
ditions,"^ he  adds,  "  as  a  consequence  a  widespread  distrust 
exists  with  regard  to  many  who  pose  as  economists  but  who 
speak  with  a  certitude  in  invei*se  ratio  to  their  insight." 

The  trouble  with  the  author  is  not  that  he  injected  too 
much  sentiment  into  his  lectures,  but  vastly  too  much  error, 
too  many  averments  lacking  a  basis.  The  fact  is  that  in  his 
second  discourse  it  can  be  said  truthfully  that  he  himself  has 
spoken  with  "  a  certitude  in  inverse  ratio  to  his  insight." 

He  predicts  that  "  the  day  is  soon  coming  when  the  econo- 
mist will  be  known  of  the  people.  The  thinking  of  the 
expert  will  not  be  far  removed  from  the  thinking  of  the 
intelligent  leaders  of  public  opinion ;  and  the  Galileo  of 
the  future  is  not  so  likely  to  be  scoffed  at  by  a  doubting 
populace." 

After  reading  these  addresses  one  sees  plainly  the  justifica- 

'  Page  242.  ^  Page  243. 
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tion  for  the  cheap  opinion  of  even  professional  economists  — 
if  one  must  judge  them  by  the  work  of  the  author — held  by 
the  practical,  successful  business  men  who  demand  always 
precision,  truthfulness,  and  accuracy  of  statement.  •  If  a 
trained  economist  has  none  of  these,  then  level-headed  busi- 
ness men,  accustomed  to  face  grave  problems  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  affairs,  are  justified  in  treating  his  theories 
with  contempt  and  in  rejecting  his  conclusions.  If  a  trained 
economist  can  father  such  a  book  as  "  Industrial  America," 
what  can  be  expected  of  the  pseudo  economists  at  whom 
the  author  jeers  ?  So  long  as  volumes  such  as  this  represent 
the  labors  of  the  former  class,  with  whom  Mr.  Laughlinhas  no 
doubt  sufficient  appreciation  of  his  ability  to  number  himself, 
just  so  long  will  be  continued  the  poor  opinion  of  their  authors; 
and  such  opinion,  in  our  view,  will  be  merited  and  deserved. 
And  just  so  long  also  will  be  delayed  the  day  when  the  world 
will  accord  them  the  honor  and  respect  to  which  trained  men 
in  any  profession  and  calling  are  entitled. 

J.   B.  McP. 
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(Obituary. 

CHARLES      FLETCHER. 

In  the  sudden  death  of  Charles  Fletcher,  which  occurred  Mon- 
day, May  13,  in  Boston,  the  wool  manufacture  lost  a  man  who 
had  been  successfully  identified  with  the  worsted  industry  for 
many  years.  During  the  last  four  years  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  with  his  children  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  his  home  being  in 
Jamestown,  R.I.,  but  during  the  absence  of  his  wife  and  daughter 
and  his  son,  Frederick  C.  Fletcher,  in  Europe  he  was  living  at 
the  Hotel  Touraine,  where  his  death  occurred.  On  Sunday  his 
son,  Joseph  E.  Fletcher,  of  Providence,  with  his  wife,  spent  the 
day  with  liiui.  He  then  was  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and 
when  they  left  him  at  the  hotel  on  Sunday  evening  he  appeared 
as  well  as  usual.  The  following  morning,  however,  when  he 
did  not  appear  an  investigation  resulted  in  the  discovery  that 
he  had  been  dead  for  several  hours.  A  sketch  of  his  life,  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  facts  in  this  notice, 
was  prepared  for  the  "  Providence  Journal  "  by  a  life-long 
friend,  Mr.  William  A.  Walton,  who  for  many  years  carried  on 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloths,  etc.,  at  the  Wood  River  Mill, 
Hopkinton,  R.I. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  the  son  of  Kichard  and  Ann  (Drake)  Fletcher, 
was  born  November  25,  1839,  in  Thornton,  England,  where  his 
father  was  the  proprietor  of  a  large  variety  store.  He  attended 
school  in  the  town  of  his  birth  for  a  short  time  and  then  went  to 
work  in  a  mill  in  the  same  city ;  at  the  same  time  continuing 
his  studies  in  a  night  school.  He  went  through  the  hard  work 
of  his  apprenticeship  in  that  city,  finishing  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years.  He  then  went  to  Bradford,  where  he  worked  until  he  was 
twenty-one  years  old. 

In  1864,  during  the  liard  times  in  England,  Mr.  Fletcher 
decided  to  come  to  this  country,  and  secured  a  position  at  the 
Pacific  Mills  at  Lawrence,  Mass.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
he  returned  to  England,  but  remained  there  only  two  years,  and 
on  his  next  trip  to  this  country  settled  in  Providence.  He  found 
employment  with  the  Valley  Worsted  Mills  in  Olneyville,  where 
he  took  a  place  as  night  watchman,  that  being  the  only  position 
available.     The   next  year    he  leased  the   Rising   Sun   Mill   on 
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Valley  street,  but  continued  his  connection  with  the  Valley  Mills, 
and  soon  became  superintendent,  which  position  he  held  for  nine 
years. 

In  1875  he  hired  a  small  stone  mill  on  Valley  street  from  the 
trustees  of  the  Richmond  estate  and  equipped  it  with  machinery 
from  England,  the  plant  being  designed  for  worsted  yarns,  but  he 
did  not  withdraw  from  the  superintendency  of  the  Valley  Mills. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  he  conducted  his  double  round  of  work, 
traveling  himself  to  sell  his  goods,  keeping  his  accounts  up  to 
date  by  night  work,  and  ever  striving  in  both  plants  to  make 
his  work  successful.  In  1878  he  purchased  the  stone  mill,  and  at 
once  started  the  career  of  manufacturer  and  mill  builder,  which 
soon  made  him  known  to  all  Rhode  Islanders. 

By  additions  from  time  to  time  to  the  stone  mill  he  eventually 
increased  it  so  that  the  plant  included  five  acres  of  land  and  six 
large  mills.  He  then  built  another  group  of  mills  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  his  first  buildings. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Fletcher  held  a  leading  position  in  the  woolen 
industry  in  Rhode  Island,  and  prior  to  selling  out  to  the  Ameri- 
can Woolen  Company,  in  the  formation  of  which  he  took  a  very 
active  part,  and  of  which  he  was  for  the  first  four  years  a  director, 
he  was  the  principal  owner  in  the  National  and  Providence 
Mills  in  Olneyville,  probably  one  of  the  largest  mills  manu- 
facturing worsted  goods  in  the  country  at  the  time. 

He  established  the  mills  known  as  the  Fulton  Worsted  Mills, 
at  Fulton,  IST.Y.,  the  Pocasset  Worsted  Mills,  the  Victoria 
Worsted  Mills,  the  Saranac  Mills  at  Blackstone,  Mass.,  the 
Lawton  Spinning  Company,  the  British  Hosiery  Company,  and 
the  Thornton  Worsted  Mills  at  Thornton,  near  Providence, 
named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  birthplace,  Thornton,  England. 
From  one  of  the  most  modest  starts  in  life,  Mr.  Fletcher  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  respect  and  standing  in  his  chosen  field,  being 
considered  one  of  the  most  competent  authorities  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  woolens  or  worsteds.  It  is  said  that  none  of  the 
mills  controlled  by  him  was  ever  financially  embarrassed. 

He  was  for  many  years  a  valued  and  energetic  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  and  served  on  its 
Executive  Committee  from  1886  until  his  retirement  from  active 
participation  in  the  industry  in  1899.  Even  then  his  interest  in 
the  Association  did  not  flag  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  more 
recent  enterprises  at  Mapleville  and  Thornton,  these  mills  became 
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members  and  are  represented  in  the  Finance  Committee  by  Mr. 
Frederick  C.  Fletcher. 

Mr.  Fletcher  was  interested  in  many  enterprises,  among  them 
being  the  Cable  Tramway  Company.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
yachtsman,  being  a  member  of  the  New  York,  the  Bristol,  and  the 
Rhode  Island  Yacht  Clubs.  He  was  a  self-made  man  and  not 
only  amassed  a  fortune  for  himself,  but  put  his  associates  in 
business  in  position  to  do  likewise.  He  was  a  staunch  Republi- 
can and  a  firm  believer  in  the  protective  tariff. 

While  he  never  had  any  political  aspirations,  he  represented 
Rhode  Island  at  the  national  convention  which  nominated  Benja- 
min Harrison  for  President. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Henry  Hartley, 
and  two  sons,  Frederick  C.  Fletcher,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  and 
Joseph  E.  Fletcher,  of  Providence. 

The  funeral  services,  which  were  simple  in  the  extreme,  were 
held  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  Joseph  E.  Fletcher,  and  were 
largely  attended  by  representative  woolen  manufacturers  of  the 
New  England  and  Middle  States. 

FRANCIS    CONKLINfi    HUYCK. 

Francis  Conkling  Huyck,  head  of  the  firm  of  F.  C.  Huyck 
&  Sons,  Albany,  N.Y.,  died  at  his  residence  in  that  city  July  4. 

He  was  born  at  Rensselaerville,  Albany  County,  N.Y.,  July 
10,  1838,  and  lived  there  until  1880. 

In  1872,  with  Mr.  Henry  Waterbury,  he  began  to  manufacture 
felts  and  jackets  for  paper  mills,  and  continued  to  do  so  until 
1880,  when  he,  moved  to  Albany  and,  with  Mr.  C.  E.  Arger- 
singer,  formed  the  firm  of  Huyck  &  Argersinger.  This  firm 
existed  until  1894,  when  their  plant  at  Kenwood,  a  suburb  of 
Albany,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Mr.  Argersinger  then  retired  and 
Mr.  Huyck's  three  sons  were  admitted  to  partnership.  A  new 
plant  was  built  at  Rensselaer,  across  the  Hudson  River  from 
Albany,  where  the  business  has  grown  steadily. 

Mr.  Huyck's  business  career  thus  covered  practically  the 
whole  period  of  the  development  of  modern  paper  manufacture. 
He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  paper  makers'  felt  industry  in 
the  United  States,  only  one  or  two  mills  being  in  existence  at 
the  time  he  began  to  make  felts.  He  was  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
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-  He  never  lost  his  interest  in  Rensselaerville,  where  he  made 
his  home  in  summer  and  where  he  did  much  for  the  upbuilding 
and  beautifying  of  the  village. 

Mr.  Huyck  married  Miss  Emily  Niles,  of  Rensselaerville,  and 
is  survived  by  her,  by  three  sons,  Edmund  Niles  Huyck,  John 
Niles  Huyck,  Frank  Conkling  Huyck,  and  by  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Eldridge,  of  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  and  Miss 
Emily  Niles  Huyck. 

EDWARD    D.    THAYER. 

Edward  Davis  Thayer,  who  died  July  17,  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  after  an  operation  for  appendicitis,  was  born  June  24, 
1856,  in  that  city,  the  second  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Davis  Thayer. 

He  was  fitted  at  the  Worcester  high  school  for  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University,  which  he  entered  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  before  being  graduated  from  tlie  high  school. 

When  at  the  scientific  school  he  was  one  of  the  leading 
students  in  mathematics,  and  was  graduated  -when  twenty  years 
old  with  the  highest  honors.  After  his  graduation  he  made  a  tonr 
of  Europe  and  visited  many  of  the  leading  cities  on  the  continent. 
On  his  return  he  entered  a  woolen  mill  belonging  to  his  father, 
in  Webster,  to  learn  the  business,  and  while  there  mastered  all 
the  details.  When  twenty-four  years  old  he  leased  the  Tatnuck 
Woolen  Mill  from  liis  father  and  made  his  first  business  venture. 
.Here  he  was  at  once  successful,  and  later  leased  the  Hunt  Mill 
in  Cherry  Valley,  and  then  bought  the  Ashworth  &  Jones  Mill, 
which  he  enlarged  from  time  to  time.  At  a  later  date  he  took 
over  the  Adriatic  Mills  property  and  organized  the  Worcester 
Woolen  Mills  Company,  becoming  president  and  a  heavy  stock- 
holder. Shortly  thereafter  he  bought  from  Mr.  Edgar  Harding 
the  Merchants'  Woolen  Company's  mill  at  East  Dedham.  This 
property,  one  of  the  oldest  mill  sites  in  the  country,  is  on  the 
Charles  river,  and  controls  a  large  part  of  its  flow. 

Mr.  Thayer  was  one  of  the  partners  of  the  Crompton  &  Thayer 
Loom  Company,  now  controlled  by  the  Crompton  &  Knowles 
Loom  Works.  He  invented  a  shuttle  change  motion  for  fancy 
looms,  which  enabled  a  w^eaver  to  run  four  broad  looms  where 
before  he    was  able   to    run    but   two.       He  also    organized  the 
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Merchants'  Bleacliery  &  Dye  Works,  East  Dedham,  and  was 
interested  in  many  other  manufacturing  establishments. 

Mr.  Thayer  was  at  one  time  director  in  the  City  National  Bank 
of  Worcester,  a  director  of  the  Worcester  Trust  Company,  and  a 
trustee  of  the  Worcester  County  Institution  for  Savings. 

Mr.  Thayer  brought  to  his  business  a  mind  that  worked  with 
matliematical  precision.  He  had  a  way  of  getting  at  once  at  the 
kernel  of  any  proposition  presented  to  him,  and  seemed  to  grasp 
the  vital  point  by  intuition.  When  he  once  decided  a  matter, 
details  Avere  of  trivial  importance  to  him.  He  went  ahead  and 
always  acted  with  remarkably  good  judgment  and  foresight. 
A  manufacturing  life,  which  had  begun  when  he  was  twenty- 
four,  was  crowned  with  success,  and  before  he  was  forty  he  had 
become  one  of  the  largest  individual  manufacturers  of  woolen 
goods  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Thayer  was  a  Republican,  but  was  never  active  in  politics 
and  never  held  a  political  office.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Worces- 
ter Club,  Tatnuck  Country  Club,  Quinsiganiond  Boat  Club,  East- 
ern Yacht  Club  of  Marblehead,  and  the  Brookline  Country  Club, 
and  was  a  believer  in  the  Unitarian  faith,  although  a  member  of 
no  church. 

In  disposition  Mr.  Thayer  was  a  lovable  man  and  made  friends 
with  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  temperate  in 
habits  and  a  great  lover  of  his  home.  In  consequence  of  the 
magnitude  and  marked  success  of  his  business  operations  and 
because  of  his  fine  and  unblemished  life  he  held  high  place  in 
the  estimation  of  the  people  of  Worcester,  as  well  as  among  the 
business  leaders  of  all  this  region. 

There  was  seldom  any  labor  trouble  in  his  mills.  Many  of  the 
men  who  worked  for  him  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  been  in 
his  employ  since  the  time  he  began  manufacturing. 

On  July  10,  1884,  Mr.  Thayer  married  Miss  Florence  Scotield, 
daughter  of  James  M.  and  Madilla  (Hoche)  Scofield,  and  they 
had  one  son,  Scofield,  who,  with  Mrs.  Thayer,  survives  him. 

ALVIN    S.    LYON. 

Alvix  S.  Lyon,  agent  of  the  Wood  Worsted  Mill,  of  the 
American  Woolen  Company,  died  Tuesday,  August  G,  at  Swam[)- 
scott,  Mass.,  of  diabetes,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 

Born  in  Methuen,  where  he  received  his  early  education,  at  the 
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age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Bay  State  Mills.  His 
first  work  was  sorting  rags,  and  from  this  he  went  on  through 
other  lines  of  the  business,  learning  all  thoroughly  and  becoming 
one  of  the  most  expert  textile  workers  in  the  country.  His 
experience  included  all  kinds  of  woolen,  worsted,  and  cotton 
fabrics.  He  worked  in  various  capacities  in  mills  at  Lawrence, 
Providence,  and  Fall  River,  At  the  latter  place  he  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Durfee  Mills.  Later  he  went  to  Lowell  and 
was  for  many  years  the  local  inanager  of  the  Lowell  Manu- 
facturing Company.  In  the  spring  of  1906  he  accepted  the 
position  of  agent  of  the  Wood  Worsted  Mill,  Lawrence. 

During  his  twenty-three  years  in  Lowell  he  watched  over  the 
interests  of  the  company  with  the  greatest  care,  and  success 
crowned  his  efforts.  He  saw  the  company  grow  into  a  powerful 
corporation,  finally  consolidating  with  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Com- 
pany. He  took  the  greatest  pride  in  organizing  a  well-trained 
office  and  mill  force,  so  that  he  felt  he  could  trust  each 
department  to  its  own  manager  with  the  knowledge  that  it 
would  be  properly  and  ably  conducted.  He  was  a  man  who 
knew  the  men  under  him  and  their  ability  and  limit,  so  that 
nothing  in  the  entire  scope  of  the  mill  was  out  of  his  personal 
observance. 

The    funeral    was    attended    by    many  leading  woolen    manu 
facturers.     He  is  survived  by  one  sou,  George  A.  Lyon. 
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THE   GERMAN   AGREEMENT. 

To  make  a  record  for  convenient  reference  in  the  future  we 
append  the  agreement  entered  into  with  Germany,  through  the 
German  Ambassador,  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  United  States.  This  agreement,  which  has  aroused  wide- 
spread opposition  in  this  country,  grants  to  German  exporters  to 
the  United  States  valuable  concessions  by  way  of  modifications 
in  our  administrative  customs  law  which  free  traders  and  the 
German  interests  have  been  advocating  for  eighteen  months  or 
more.  We  print  also  the  protest  against  the  agreement  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  President  by  the  i-ecently  organized  Tex- 
tile Importers'  Association,  and  an  explanation  and  defence  of 
the  agreement  contributed  to  "  American  Industries " '  by  the 
Hon.  S.  N.  D.  North,  Director  of  the  Census,  and  also  other 
papers. 

The  appearance  of  these  documents  in  our  pages  does  not 
signify  our  approval  of  their  contents. 

COMMERCIAL  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  GERMANY,  SIGNED  AT  WASHINGTON,  APRIL  22,  1907; 
AT   LEVICO,  MAY    2,   1907. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  on  the  one  himd,  and 
His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  King  of  Prussia,  in  the  name  of  the 
German  Empire,  on  the  other,  animated  by  a  desire  to  adjust  tlie  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  two  countries  until  a  comprehensive 
commercial  treaty  can  be  agreed  upon,  have  decided  to  conclude  a 
temporary  commercial  agreement,  and  have  appointed  as  their  plenipo- 
tentiaries for  that  purpose,  to  wit : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States ;  and 

His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  King  of  Prussia,  His  Excellency 

1  From  Chairman  North's  explanation  we  have  purposely  omitted  the  portion  which  was 
intended  as  a  reply  to  the  protest  of  the  Textile  Importers'  Association,  because  the  latter 
was  written  not  as  an  explanation  of  the  agreement,  but  as  an  answer  to  objections  against 
it.  Moreover,  it  contains  a  statement  about  the  rate  of  protection  given  to  "  woolen  manu- 
factures," which  omits  to  state  that  a  certain  large  percentage  of  the  duties  Is  simply  com- 
pensatory for  the  wool  duties.  We  are  not  willing  to  allow  the  bald  statement  to  appear  in 
our  pages  without  an  answer,  which  cannot  be  prepared  at  this  time.  This  will  be  done  at 
a  later  date.  —  Ed. 
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Baron  Speck  von  Sternburg,  His  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Wlio,  after  an  exchange  of  their  respective  full  powers,  found  to  be 
in  due  and  proper  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles : 

ARTICLE   I. 

In  conformity  with  the  authoi'ity  conferred  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  Section  3  of  the  tariff  act  of  the  United  States  approved 
July  24,  1897,  it  is  agreed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that  the 
following  products  of  the  soil  and  industry  of  Germany  imported  into 
the  United  States  shall,  from  and  after  the  date  when  this  agreement 
shall  be  put  in  force,  be  subject  to  the  reduced  tariff  rates  provided  by 
said  Section  3,  as  follows  : 

Argols,  or  crude  tartar,  or  wine  lees,  crude,  6  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Brandies,  or  other  spirits  manufactured  or  distilled  from  grain  or 
other  materials,  $1.75  per  proof  gallon. 

Champagne  and  all  other  sparkling  wines,  in  bottles  containing  not 
more  than  one  quart  and  more  than  one  pint,  $6.00  per  dozen  ;  contain- 
ing not  more  than  one  pint  each  and  moi'e  than  one-half  pint,  $3.00  j^er 
dozen  ;  containing  one-half  pint  each  or  less,  $1.50  per  dozen  ;  in  bottles 
or  other  vessels  containing  more  than  one  quart  each,  in  addition  to 
$6.00  per  dozen  bottles  on  the  quantities  in  excess  of  one  quart,  at  the 
rate  of  $1.90  per  gallon. 

Still  wines,  and  vermuth,  in  casks,  35  cents  per  gallon ;  in  bottles  or 
jugs,  per  case  of  one  dozen  bottles  or  jugs  containing  each  not  more 
than  one  quart  and  more  than  one  pint,  or  twenty-four  bottles  or  jugs 
containing  each  not  more  than  one  pint,  $1.25  per  case,  and  any  excess 
beyond  these  quantities  found  in  such  bottles  or  jugs  shall  be  subject  to 
a  duty  of  4  cents  per  pint  or  fractional  part  thereof,  but  no  separate  or 
additional  duty  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  bottles  or  jugs. 

Paintings  in  oil  or  water  colors,  pastels,  pen  and  ink  drawings,  and 
statuary,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

ARTICLE   II. 

It  is  further  agreed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  Customs  and  Consular  Regulations  set  forth  in  the  annexed 
diplomatic  note,  and  made  a  part  of  the  consideration  of  this  agree- 
ment, shall  go  into  effect  as  soon  as  possible  and  not  later  than  from 
the  date  when  this  agreement  shall  be  put  in  force. 

ARTICLE   III. 

Reciprocally,  the  Imperial  German  Government  concedes  to  the 
products  of  the  soil  and  industry  of  the  United  States  enumerated  in  the 
attached  list '  upon  their  importation  into  Germany  the  rates  of  duty 
indicated  therein. 

'  On  account  of  lack  of  space  in  this  number,  the  printing  of  this  list  is  deferred  to  the 
December  issue. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 
The  provisions  of  Articles  I.  and  III.  shall  appl}^  not  only  to  products 
imported  directly  from  the  country  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
into  that  of  the  other,  but  also  to  products  which  are  imported  into  the 
respective  countries  through  a  third  country,  so  long  as  such  products 
have  not  been  subject  to  any  further  processes  of  manufacture  in  that 
country. 

AKTICI.E   V. 

The  present  agreement  shall  apply  also  to  countries  or  territories 
which  are  now  or  may  in  the  future  constitute  a  part  of  the  customs 
territory  of  either  contracting  party. 

ARTICLE   VI. 

The  pi'esent  agreement  sliall  be  ratified  b}'  His  Majesty  the  German 
P2mperor,  King  of  Prussia,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  upon  official  notice 
thereof  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  issue  his  proclamation 
giving  full  effect  to  the  respective  pi'ovisions  of  this  agreement. 

This  agreement  shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1907,  and  remain  in  force 
until  June  30,  1908.  in  case  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  shall 
have  given  notice  six  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  above  term 
of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  said  agreement,  it  shall  remain  in  force 
until  six  months  from  the  date  when  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
shall  notify  the  other  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  same. 
Done  in  duplicate  in  English  and  German  texts. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  plenipotentiaries  above  mentioned  have 
subscribed  their  names  hereto  at  the  places  and  on  the  dates  expressed 
under  their  several  signatures. 

Eliiiu  Root, 

Washington,  April  22,  1907. 
Steknburg, 

Levico,  May  2,  1907. 

DIPLOMATIC   NOTE   REFERRED   TO    IN   ARTICLE    II.    OF    COM- 
MERCIAL  AGREEMENT. 

April  22,  1907. 
Excellency  :  Referring  to  the  commercial  agreement  signed  this 
day  between  the  Imperial  German  Government  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  instructions  to 
the  customs  and  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  and  others  con- 
cerned will  be  issued  to  cover  the  following  points  and  shall  remain  in 
force  for  the  term  of  the  aforesaid  agreement : 

A. 

Market  value  as  defined  by  Section  19  of  the  customs  administrative 
act  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  export  price  whenever  goods,  wares 
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and  merchandise  ai'e  sold  whollj^  for  export,  or  sold  in  the  home  market 
only  in  limited  quantities,  by  reason  of  which  facts  there  cannot  be 
established  a  mai'ket  value  based  upon  the  sale  of  such  goods,  wares 
and  merchandise  in  usual  wholesale  quantities,  packed  ready  for  ship- 
ment to  the  United  States. 

B. 

Statements  provided  for  in  Section  8  of  the  customs  administrative 
act  are  not  to  be  required  by  consular  officers  except  upon  the  request 
of  the  appraiser  of  the  port,  after  entry  of  the  goods.  The  Consular 
Regulations  of  1896,  paragraph  674,  shall  be  amended  accordingly. 

C. 
In  reappraisement  cases  the  hearing  shall  be  open  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  importer  or  his  attorney,  unless  the  Board  of  Appraisers  shall 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the  public  interest  will 
sufter  thereby ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  importer  shall  be  furnished 
with  a  summary  of  the  facts  developed  at  the  closed  hearing  upon 
which  the  I'eappraisenient  is  based. 

D. 

The  practice  in  regard  to  "  personal  appearance  before  consul," 
"  original  bills,"  "  declaration  of  name  of  ship,"  shall  be  made  uniform 
in  the  sense : 

1.  That  the  personal  appearance  before  the  consular  officer  shall  be 
demanded  only  in  exceptional  cases,  where  special  reasons  recjuire  a 
personal  explanation. 

2.  That  the  original  bills  are  only  to  be  requested  in  cases  where 
invoices  presented  to  the  consular  officer  for  authentication  include 
goods  of  various  kinds  that  have  been  purchased  from  different  manu- 
facturers at  places  more  or  less  remote  fi'oni  the  consulate  and  that 
these  bills  shall  be  returned  after  inspection  by  the  consular  officer. 

3.  That  the  declaration  of  the  name  of  the  ship  in  the  invoice  shall 
be  dispensed  with  whenever  the  exporter  at  the  time  the  invoice  is  pre- 
sented for  authentication  is  unable  to  name  the  ship. 

Paragraph  678  of  such  regulations,  as  amended  March  1,  1906,  shall 
be  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  words : 

*'  Whenever  the  invoice  is  presented  to  be  consulated  in  a  country 
other  than  the  one  from  which  the  merchandise  is  being  directly 
expoi'ted  to  the  United  States." 

And  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the  following  clause: 

"  As  place,  in  which  the  merchandise  was  purchased,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  place  where  the  contract  was  made,  whenever  this  was  done 
at  the  place  where  the  exporter  has  his  office." 

Paragraph  681  of  the  Consular  Regulations  of  1896  relative  to 
"  swearinff  to  the  invoice  "  shall  be  revoked. 
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E. 
Special  agents,  confi(]enlial  agents,  and  others  sent  by  the  Treasury 
Department  to  investigate  questions  bearing  upon  customs  administra- 
tion shall  be  accredited  to  the  Geniian  Government  through  the 
Department  of  State  at  Washington  and  the  Foreign  Office  at  Berlin, 
and  such  agents  shall  cooperate  with  the  several  chambei's  of  commerce 
located  in  the  territory  apportioned  to  such  agents.  It  is  hereby  under- 
stood that  the  general  principle  as  to  personse  grataj  shall  apply  to  these 
officials. 

r. 
The  certificates  as  to  value  issued  by  German  chambers  of  comn)erce 
shall  be  accepted  by  apjjraisers   as  competent   evidence   and   be   con- 
sidered  by   them  in  connection  with  such  other  evidence  as   may  be 
adduced. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurance  of  my  highest  considera- 
tion. 

Elihu  Root. 
His  Excellency, 

Bakon  Speck  von  Steknuukg, 

Imperial  Oerman  Ambassador. 

DIPLOMATIC   NOTE. 

May  2,  1907. 

PjXCELLENCY  :  Referring  to  the  commercial  agreement  concluded  this 
day  between  this  Government  and  the  Imperial  (ierman  (Government,  I 
have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
autliorizes  me  to  state  that  he  will  recommend  to  the  Congress  the 
enactment  of  an  amendment  of  Section  7  of  the  customs  administrative 
act  of  June  10,  1890,  as  amended  by  Section  32,  act  of  .July  :.^4,  1897,  so 
as  to  read  as  follows  : 

Section  7.  That  the  owner,  consignee,  or  agent  of  any  imported 
merchandise  may,  at  the  time  that  he  shall  make  and  verify  his  written 
entry  of  such  merchandise,  but  not  afterward,  make  sucli  addition  in 
the  entry  to  or  such  deductions  from  the  cost  or  value  given  in  the 
invoice,  or  pro  forma  invoice,  or  statement  in  form  of  an  invoice, 
which  he  shall  produce  with  his  entf}-,  as  in  his  o|)inion  may  raise  or 
lower  the  same  to  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  of 
such  merchandise  at  the  time  of  exportation  to  the  United  States 
in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  from  which  the  same  has 
been  imported  ;  and  the  collector  within  whose  district  any  merchan- 
dise may  be  imported  or  entered,  whether  the  same  has  been  actually 
purchased  or  procured  otherwise  than  l)y  purchase,  shall  cause  the 
actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  such  merchandise  to  be 
appraised;    and   if    the  appraised   value   of    any    article   of   imported 
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merchandise  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  or  to  a  duty  based  upon  or 
regulated  in  any  manner  by  the  value  thereof  shall  exceed  the  value 
declared  in  the  entry  by  more  than  10  per  centum  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid,  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  such 
merchandise,  an  additional  duty  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  appraised 
value  thereof  for  each  1  per  centum  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  that 
such  appraised  value  exceeds  the  value  declared  in  the  entry,  but  the 
additional  duties  shall  only  apply  to  the  particular  article  or  articles  in 
each  invoice  that  are  so  undervalued,  and  shall  not  be  imposed  upon 
any  article  upon  which  the  amount  of  duty  imposed  by  law  on  account 
of  the  appraised  article  does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  duty  that 
would  be  imposed  if  the  appraised  value  did  not  exceed  the  entered 
value,  and  shall  be  limited  to  25  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  of 
such  article  or  articles.  Such  additional  duties  shall  be  construed  to  be 
penal  and  within  the  purview  of  Sections  5292  and  5293,  Revised 
Statutes,  and  Sections  17  and  18,  Act  June  22,  1874,  and  further  shall 
be  remitted  in  cases  arising  from  unintentional  or  manifest  clerical 
error ;  but  these  duties  shall  not  be  refunded  in  case  of  exportation  of 
the  merchandise  nor  shall  they  be  subject  to  the  benelit  of  drawback : 
Provided,  That  if  the  appraised  value  of  any  merchandise  shall  exceed 
the  value  declared  in  the  entry  by  more  than  35  per  centum,  except 
when  arising  from  an  unintentional  or  a  manifest  clerical  error,  such 
entry  shall  be  held  to  be  presumptively  fraudulent,  and  the  collector  of 
customs  may  seize  such  merchandise  and  proceed  as  in  the  case  of  for- 
feiture for  violation  of  the  customs  laws ;  and  in  any  legal  proceeding 
that  may  result  from  such  seizure  the  undervaluation  as  shown  by  tlie 
appraisal  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of  fraud,  and  the  burden  of 
proof  shall  be  on  the  claimant  to  I'ebut  the  same,  and  forfeiture  shall 
be  adjudged  "unless  he  shall  rebut  such  presumption  of  fraudulent 
intent  by  sufficient  evidence.  The  forfeiture  provided  for  in  this 
section  shall  only  apply  to  the  particular  article  or  articles  which  are 
undervalued :  Provided,  further.  That  all  additional  duties,  penalties, 
or  forfeitures  applicable  to  merchandise  entered  by  a  duly  certified 
invoice  shall  be  alike  applicable  to  merchandise  entered  by  a  pro  forma 
invoice  or  statement  in  the  form  of  an  invoice.  The  duty  shall  not, 
however,  be  assessed  in  any  case  upon  an  amount  less  than  the  entered 
value. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurance  of  my  highest  considera- 
tion. 

Elihu  Root. 
His  Excellency, 

Baron  Speck  von  Sternburg, 

Imperial  German  Ambassador. 
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WHAT   THE    GERMAN   TARIFF    AGREEMENT    MEANS. 

The  following  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  German 
agreement  was  written  for  "  American  Industries  "  by  the  Hon. 
S.  N.  D.  North,  chairman  of  the  commission  to  Germany.  It  is  a 
clear  but  far  from  a  convincing  defence  of  the  bargain  made.  At 
some  future  time  when  space  and  strength  permit  we  hope  to 
examine  and  discuss  this  defence.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
sufficient  to  remark  that,  accepting  what  Mr.  North  has  written, 
our  representatives  made  too  shrewd  a  bargain  by  half.  We  get 
so  much  and  the  Germans  so  little  that  they  look  ridiculous  as 
negotiators.  The  results  achieved  by  them  hardly  warranted  so 
much  agitation  and  so  much  trouble,  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  this  country  so  free  a  gift  I 

It  is  incomprehensible  that  for  eighteen  months  the  (xermans 
should  have  carried  on  a  campaign  for  the  concessions  they  have 
secured,  simply  for  an  opportunity  to  "be  good"  —  to  give  up 
the  reprehensible  practice  of  undervaluation  of  consigned  mer- 
cliandise,  of  which  they  have  long  been  the  acknowledged  past- 
masters.  We  say  it  is  incredible  that  such  is  the  case  ;  and  while 
we  trust  tliat  the  roseate  view  taken  by  the  State  Department 
and  Commissioner  North  of  this  dicker  may  prove  true,  we  have 
a  fear  that  the  traditional  "  nigger  in  the  woodpile  "  will  appear 
long  before  the  term  expires  for  which  the  agreement  is  to  hold. 

Perhaps  the  German  manufacturers  who  have  been  long 
scheming  to  get  the  rights  yielded  in  the  pact  do  not  know  the 
slight  concessions  their  negotiations  got  for  them.  Perhaps  they 
do  not  know,  but  we  doubt  it.  If  they  do  not,  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
imjiossible,  to  understand  their  exultation  over  a  contract  whose 
returns,  according  to  Mr.  North,  are  to  be  so  great  to  us  and  so 
meager  to  them. 

Perhaps  their  representatives  in  the  United  States  and  their 
allies  in  this  country,  the  importers  by  consignment,  do  not  know 
why  they  rejoice  over  the  attainment  of  what  they  have  been 
urging  for  several  years.  Perhaps  they  do  not  know,  but  again 
we  doubt  it. 

Perhaps  the  committee  of  the  New  York  Merchants'  Association 
—  one  of  whose  members  Secretary  Shaw  intimated  to  the  Wa3'S 
and  Means  Committee  in  1906  knew  more  about  the  under- 
valuation evil  than  any  other  man  in  the  country  —  do  not  com- 
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prehend  the  reason  for  their  long-continued  efforts  to  secure 
concessions  in  the  administrative  customs  law.  Perhaps  they  do 
not  know  why  they  enthusiastically  and  promptly  endorse  this 
agreement.  Perhaps  they  do  not  know  why  they  rejoice  and  are 
glad  ;  but  we  doubt  it. 

Perhaps  the  free  trade  press  of  the  country  does  not  understand 
the  purpose  of  the  concessions  given  when  they  approve  of  this 
bargain  and  candidly  base  their  approval  on  their  belief  that  it 
will  mean  "  tariff  amelioration."  "  If  relief,"  one  of  them  says, 
"  from  commerce  hampering  and  consumer  robbing  duties  can 
be  obtained  in  no  other  way,  we  are  glad  to  have  it  come  through 
executive  agreements."  Perhaps  they  do  not  see  what  this  con- 
tract means,  but  we  doubt  it. 

Perhaps  the  German  chambers  of  commerce  and  the  members 
of  the  Keichstag  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  German 
text  of  this  one-sided,  jug-handled  agreement  which  they 
approved.     Perhaps  they  did  not,  but  we  doubt  it. 


MR.    NORTH  S    STATEMENT. 

You  ask  me  to  prepare  an  analysis  and  explanation  of  the  new  com- 
mercial agreement  with  the  German  Empire,  etfective  July  1.  As  there 
appears  to  be  some  raisapjjrehension  regarding  the  details  and  the 
eflfect  of  this  agreement,  and  a  studied  effort  in  certain  quarters  to 
increase  this  misa])prehension  and  thereby  create  an  unfounded  prej- 
udice against  it,  I  take  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  request. 

The  agreement  has  been  criticised  on  the  following  grounds : 

1.  That  it  accomplishes  by  administrative  regulation  what  can  only 
properly  and  legally  be  effected  by  legislative  action. 

2.  That  it  effects  in  certain  cases  a  reduction  ol  existing  customs 
duties  of  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  by  leason  of  these  changes  in 
regulations. 

3.  That  it  puts  a  premium  upon  undervaluation  in  all  such  cases. 

4.  That  it  will  greatly  stimulate  the  importation  of  German  goods 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  manufacturer. 

Before  answering  these  cr'iticisras,  perhaps  it  will  be  heljjful  briefly 
to  review  the  situation  which  led  the  Secretary  of  State  to  dispatch  a 
tariff  commission  to  Germany.  This  commission  brought  back  with  it 
a  tentative  draft  of  a  permanent  reciprocity  treaty  ;  but  inasmuch  as  it 
returned  too  late  for  action  upon  such  a  treaty  by  the  short  session  of 
(Congress,  it  also  brought  with  it  the  temporary  agreement  which  has 
been  ratified,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  interruption  of  our  com- 
mercial relations  with  (Germany  pending  action  by  Congress  on  a  treaty 
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proper.  But  for  the  arrangement  it  effects,  the  exports  of  American 
mamifactured  goods  to  Germany  would  have  been  greatl}'  reduced  after 
July  1.  This  because  on  tliat  date  these  exports  woukl  have  become 
subject  to  the  maximum  duties  which  ( Jermany  universally  applies  to 
goods  from  all  countries  which  fail  to  extend  to  her  a  corresponding 
equivalent  for  her  minimum  or  "  conventional "  duties,  which  are 
reserved  for  nations  who  consent  to  negotiate  treaties  carrying  equiva- 
lent concessions,  or  granting  "  most  favored  nation  "  treatment.  The 
German  maximum  duties  average  from  25  to  50,  sometimes  75  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  "  conventional  "  duties.  And  yet  they  are  not  very 
high  —  the  average  is  about  17  per  cent.  But  tlie  difference  between 
the  two  is  sufficient,  in  these  days  of  close  trading  and  small  profits,  to 
mean  in  many  cases  practical  exclusion  under  the  maximum  rates ; 
except  of  course  for  specialties  peculiar  to  the  United  States. 

ALMOST    A    FKEE    GIFT    FROM    (IKKMANY. 

In  the  working  out  of  her  dual  tariff  system,  Germany  has  not  sought 
to  discriminate  against  the  United  States.  She  has  simply  made  a 
system  —  carefully  studied  in  every  detail — under  which  she  deals, 
with  impartial  equality,  with  every  nation  which  deals  likewise  by  her. 
She  gives  an  e<[uivalent  for  all  she  receives.  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States  the  only  concessions  in  duties  that  were  possible  under  the 
existing  law  were  those  pi'ovided  in  Section  3  of  the  Dlngley  tariff  act, 
—  a  most  pitifully  inade(|uate  basis  for  reciprocity  with  any  nation. 
Germany  had  already  given  us  the  benefit  of  her  entire  conventional 
tariff  for  a  period  of  seventeen  months,  or  until  July  1,  1907,  by  means 
of  the  "  Provisorium,'' in  exchange  for  the  reduced  duties  provided  in 
that  section,  except  upon  champagne.  It  was  almost  in  the  nature  of  a 
free  gift.  But  she  had  done  it  in  the  belief  and  on  the  understanding 
that  this  extension  of  time  would  lead  to  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of 
reciprocity  which  would  place  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two 
nations  on  a  permanent  and  equitable  basis. 

In  the  negotiation  of  the  temporary  agreement,  the  tariff  commis- 
sion thus  had  nothing  to  offer,  in  the  way  of  minimum  duties,  but  the 
single  article  of  champagne,  which  concession  is  of  no  real  value  to 
Germany. 

In  consenting  to  consider  certain  ameliorations  of  the  American 
customs  administration  as  an  equivalent  for  a  large  part  of  her  con- 
ventional duties  —  practically  all  of  these  duties  that  are  of  present 
value  to  our  trade  —  Germany  has  acted  generously,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  all  other  nations  will  share  equally  with  her  in  these 
amelioi'ations.  Her  concessions  cover  96.5  per  cent  of  all  our  exports 
to  that  country.  Our  saving  of  duties,  under  the  agreement,  and  on 
the  basis  of  our  present  trade,  will  be  approximately  28,000,000  marks, 
or  $7,000,00u  annually  ;  and  it  will  become  very  much   more,  if   our 
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exports  to  Germany  continue  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  they  have 
recently  done.  The  German  saving  will  amount  to  the  paltry  sum  of 
approximately  $150,000  annually. 

I  come  now  to  consider  these  so-called  customs  ameliorations,  which 
constitute  the  only  substantial  consideration  it  was  possible  to  oflfer 
Germany  in  return  for  minimum  duties  applicable  to  96.5  per  cent  of 
our  present  exports  to  that  country.  These  several  propositions  are  so 
intimately  related  to  each  other,  so  interdependent,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  discuss  them  both  separately  and  together. 

OPElSr    HEARING    ALREADY    A    SUCCESS. 

The  open  hearing,  in  the  event  of  reappraisal  proceeding  regarding 
imported  goods,  is  the  first  amelioration. 

The  open  or  closed  hearing,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  wholly  a  matter 
of  regulation,  within  the  control  of  the  Secretai'y  of  the  Treasury,  the 
law  itself  being  silent  upon  the  subject.  Secretary  Shaw  substantially 
agreed  to  the  open  hearing  in  February,  1906,  when  the  German  pro- 
visorium  was  under  consideration  between  the  two  governments. 

The  open  hearing  has  thus  had  a  year's  trial,  and  has  proved  a  com- 
plete success.  The  Government  has  had  no  diflSculty  in  obtaining 
expert  evidence,  given  under  the  sanctity  of  an  oath.  None  of  the  dire 
consequences  so  freely  predicted  have  been  realized.  On  the  contrary, 
the  open  hearing  has  proved  to  be  an  effective  aid  to  the  (Tovernment, 
as  a  guard  against  undervaluation.  The  merchant  who  desires  and 
expects  to  remain  in  the  importing  business  is  going  to  be  more  careful 
about  his  invoices  when  he  knows  that  the  evidence  of  undervaluation 
is  to  become  a  part  of  the  public  record. 

The  "closed  hearing"  in  customs  reappraisement  cases  was  the 
American  star  chamber  proceeding;  audit  has  no  other  defence  than 
the  one  calmly  advanced  whenever  the  system  was  ci'iticised,  viz.,  that 
unless  people  are  permitted  to  secretly  testify  against  their  neighbors 
and  rivals  in  business,  they  won^t  testify  at  all. 

The  reappraisement  case  is  a  quasi-Judicial  proceeding.  The  closed 
hearing  is  a  pi'oceeding  in  which  a  man  may  be  penalized  in  heavy 
amounts,  deprived  of  liis  property  and  goods,  without  due  process  of 
law  as  that  phrase  has  come  to  be  otherwise  universally  understood  in 
this  country:  i.e.,  without  the  privilege  of  knowing  on  whose  evidence 
he  is  mulcted  and  penalized,  or  what  the  character  of  that  evidence  is, 
and  without  the  right  of  cross  examination. 

Now  that  this  closed  hearing  has  been  done  away  witli,  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  Avill  ever  again  be  heard  of  in  our  customs  administration. 

The  second  provides  that  the  "  export  price"  shall  constitute  market 
value  in  case  where  the  goods  in  question  are  made  wholly  for  export, 
and  not  sold  at  home  •'  in  the  usual  wholesale  quantities,  packed,  ready 
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for  shipment  to  the  United  States,"  —  the  provision  of  Section  19  of  the 
customs  administrative  law,  as  to  the  ascertainment  of  market  value. 

This  is  the  provision  of  the  agreement  more  violently  criticised  than 
all  the  others  combined.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  examine  it  in 
detail. 

It  is  charged  that  the  new  regulation  alters  existing  law,  and  is  thus 
an  exercise  of  authority  not  vested  in  the  executive,  and  only  possible 
by  Congressional  action.  It  may  be  said  that  this  interpretation  of 
Section  19  was  submitted  to  the  attorney-general,  and  by  him  decided 
to  be  wholly  within  the  letter  of  the  law.  Those  who  contend  otherwise 
cannot  have  carefully  read  Section  19.  If  they  will  now  read  it,  they 
will  see  that  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  market  value  of  the  goods 
in  question  in  the  manner  therein  provided,  since  there  exists  no 
"domestic  wholesale  price."  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  the 
absolute  right  to  make  regulations  for  the  administration  of  the  law. 
Under  that  authorit}-,  he  lules  that  the  dutiable  value  shall  be  the  only 
value  that  exists  in  the  case  of  the  goods  in  question :  i.e  ,  the  export 
price.  A  question  might  be  raised  whether  all  duties  heretofore 
exacted,  on  any  other  basis,  in  the  case  of  such  goods,  have  not  been 
exacted  in  disregard  of  the  law.  It  may  fairly  be  argued  that  it  is 
quite  as  reprehensible  in  the  eye  of  the  law  to  assess  and  collect  duties 
that  are  higher  than  the  law  makes  them,  as  it  is  to  assess  and  collect 
duties  that  are  below  the  legal  I'ates. 

The  contention  further  is,  that  these  goods,  made  exclusively  for 
export  and  not  sold  in  the  home  market,  will  be  enormously  under- 
valued, and  the  unfortunate  American  manufacturer  will  go  to  the  wall. 

It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  statistics  showing  what  proportion  these 
goods  are  of  our  import  trade,  i)Ut  it  is  known  to  be  small,  so  that  the 
scope  of  the  new  regulation  is  limited. 

PRICE    OFFICIALLY    GUARANTKED. 

But  what  warrant  lor  assuming  undervaluation,  even  in  this  limited 
field  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  German  agreement  has  for  the  first  time 
given  the  United  States  Government  a  definite  and  effective  preventive 
of  undervaluation  ;  and  in  this  respect  (as  in  eveiy  other)  I  believe  that 
our  country  has  gained  far  more  than  Germany  has.  The  certificate  of 
the  German  chamber  of  commerce  in  the  district  where  the  goods 
originate,  will  not  merely  be  accepted  as  "  competent "  evidence  (not 
necessarily  conclusive),  but  it  can  be  demanded  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  "  export  price  "  given  in  an  invoice.  In  other  words,  that  price  is 
to  be  officially  guaranteed  to  be  the  correct  and  honest  price —  a  pro- 
tection against  individual  fraud  which  has  never  heretofore  existed. 

To  fully  understand  the  importance  of  this  official  certificate,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  relation  of  the  German  chamber  of  commerce  to 
the   Imperial  government.     They  ai'e   a  part  of  that  government.     It 
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exercises  the  minutest  supevvision  over  them  ;  membership  is  compul- 
sory ;  dues  are  assessed  and  paid  just  as  taxes  are ;  and  tlie  certificate  of 
the  chamber  becomes  not  merely  the  guarantee  of  the  chamber,  but  of 
the  government  itself. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  chamber  of  commerce  shall  be  found  to  be 
issuing  false  certificates  of  value,  and  that  the  attention  of  the  German 
government  is  called  to  the  fact  by  our  Department  of  State,  acting  for 
the  Treasury  Department.  In  such  a  proven  case,  the  chamber  would 
certainly  be  called  to  account  by  the  German  government,  subjected  to 
discipline,  and  for  persistence  in  the  act  might  lose  its  charter. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  German  government  will  always  support 
its  chamber  of  commerce  against  any  proof  our  treasury  might  bring. 
This  implies  that  the  German  government  would  sustain  individual 
fraud,  at  the  jeopardy  of  future  commercial  relations  with  this  country. 
The  proposition  may  be  written  down  as  too  silly  to  be  argued. 

It  has  also  been  contended  that  the  concession  that  our  treasury 
special  and  commercial  agents  shall  be  accredited  to  the  (ierman 
government,  the  same  as  are  consuls  and  ministers,  has  destroyed  their 
power  to  obtain  evidence  of  undervaluation. 

On  the  contrary,  it  has  enormously  strengthened  and  increased  their 
power  and  authority  in  this  respect.  Their  status  will  no  longer  be 
that  of  official  spies,  to  be  shunned  and  despised,  as  formerly.  They 
become  persona  grata  with  the  Imperial  government,  and  as  such, 
entitled  to  every  courtesy  and  facility  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
If  they  have  I'eason  to  question  the  accuracy  of  a  chamber  of  commerce 
certificate,  tliey  will  have  the  right  to  ask  that  it  be  verified.  Instead 
of  getting  information  by  the  back  door,  as  heretofore,  they  will  enter 
and  leave  by  the  front  door.  I  anticipate  that  they  will  be  given  every 
facility  to  find  out  that  the  German  people,  as  a  rule,  are  just  as  honest 
and  as  high-minded  in  their  commercial  transactions  as  are  the  American 
people. 

By  conceding  this  request  of  the  German  government,  we  have  for 
the  first  time  placed  our  commercial  intercourse  with  that  nation  on  an 
honorable,  dignified  and  self-respecting  footing  of  international  comity. 
I  believe  we  are  the  only  nation  of  any  importance  which  has  claimed 
the  right  to  ignore  the  rules  of  international  intercourse  in  this  respect ; 
nor  would  w^e  tolerate  the  presence  of  similar  foreign  unaccredited 
agents  in  our  own  country. 

TOWARD    PREVENTING    UNDERVALUATION.     ^ 

It  follows  that  the  accrediting  of  our  special  agents  to  the  Govei'n- 
ment  is  another  long  step  in  the  direction  of  the  prevention  of  under- 
valuation —  more  effective  than  any  law  Congress  can  pass  for  that 
purpose. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  three  concessions  of  export 
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price,  chambers  of  commerce  certificates,  and  the  accrediting  of  our 
treasury  agents  are  each  a  part  of  the  others,  and  that  they  can  only 
propeiiy  be  considered  in  connection  with  each  other. 

Recurring  to  the  export  price,  a  gentleman  of  intelligence  has 
written  me  that  this  regulation  "will  make  the  United  States  the 
dumping  ground  for  the  surplus  goods  of  all  the  world."  It  ought  to 
be  obvious  that  the  practice  of  "dumping,"  so-called,  cannot  occur  by 
reason  of  it.  Dumping  only  occurs  in  the  case  of  standard  goods,  of 
which  a  surplus  has  accumulated,  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  dispose, 
sometimes  even  at  a  loss.  No  such  surplus  can  accumulate  in  tlie  case 
of  goods  manufactured  upon  order  and  not  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in 
the  country  of  production.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  any  manufac- 
turer will  deliberately  make  goods  for  the  express  purpose  of  selling 
them  at  a  loss,  or  without  a  profit. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  all  the  bogies  which  have  been  conjured  out 
of  men's  imaginations  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  people  over  the 
effects  of  this  reguhition  will  prove  as  groundless  and  illusory  as  this 
one  about  "dumping." 

It  is  plain  that  an  "  export  price,"  fixed  for  this  class  of  goods,  or 
any  goods  resembling  them  in  general  character,  and  identical  with 
them  in  cost  of  production,  cannot  be  made  for  the  United  States  alone. 
That  price,  whatever  it  is.  is  bound,  under  the  amended  regulations,  to 
become  a  public  price,  and  to  be  known  the  world  over.  It  is  the  price 
at  which  the  manufacturers  will  be  compelled  to  sell  the  same  goods  in 
Canada,  in  Australia,  and  elsewhere  where  ad  valorem  duties  prevail, 
and  also  in  the  countries  where  only  specific  duties  are  assessed.  For 
purchasers  in  no  country  are  going  to  pay  more  for  iheir  goods  than  is 
paid  for  the  same  goods  by  purchasers  in  other  countries. 

AN    "  INTKRNATIONAL    VALUATION." 

The  United  States  will  be  at  liberty,  under  this  regulation,  to  test  the 
"  export  price  "  by  information  gathered  in  any  country.  If  such  an 
investigation  should  demonstrate  an  "export  price"  to  the  United 
States  lower  than  that  made  to  other  countries,  it  would  supply  con- 
clusive evidence  of  fraud,  and  the  Government  would  take  action 
accordingly.  A  way  is  thus  opened  for  the  establishment  of  what  may 
be  described  as  an  international  valuation  ;  and  such  a  result  would 
supply  the  ideal  basis  upon  which  to  assess  ad  valorem  duties. 

It  will  hardly  be  contended  that  the  United  States  is  justified  in  fixing 
a  value  upon  imports  in  excess  of  the  value  fixed  upon  the  identical 
goods  by  all  other  countries  employing  the  ad  valorem  method  of 
assessing  customs  duties.  To  so  contend,  would  be  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  the  United  States  Government  claims  and  exercises  the  right, 
in  the  assessment  of  ad  valorem  duties,  to  assess  those  duties  on  a  ficti- 
tious basis,  which  bears  no  relation  to  cost  of  production,  plus  a  reason- 
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able  profit  and  allowance  for  administrative  expenses,  depreciation,  etc. 
If  this  is  the  right  and  proper  attitude  for  the  Government  to  take, 
under  existing  law,  then  nine-tenths  of  the  rates  of  duty  written  in  the 
existing  tariff  law  are  not  at  all  the  duties  which  may  be  assessed  and 
collected ;  but  these  duties  may  be  made  as  much  higher  than  the  legal 
duties  as  the  appraising  officers  choose  arbitrarily  to  make  them. 

In  other  words,  if  it  is  true  that  the  adoption  of  the  "  export  price" 
as  a  basis  for  the  assessment  of  duties,  in  cases  where  there  is  no 
"  home  market  value,"  will  result  in  a  reduction  of  from  15  to  25  per 
cent  in  the  duties  now  collected  on  those  goods,  then  it  is  also  a  fact 
that  these  15  to  25  per  cent  duties  have  been  improperly  collected, 
without  authority  of  law. 

Now  as  to  the  statement  of  costs  of  production,  in  consigned  goods, 
required  under  Section  8  of  the  administrative  act;  it  is  again  alleged 
that  the  German  agreement  nullifies  the  law.  It  may  be  that  this 
proposition  has  not  been  stated  with  sufficient  detail  to  render  it  readily 
understandable ;  but  it  is  certain  that  nothing  has  been  done  which  does 
not  strictly  comply  with  the  provisions  of  Section  8.  The  provision  is 
mandatory;  and  such  a  statement  must  always  be  on  file,  in  reference 
to  every  variety  of  consigned  goods  imported.  Such  a  statement 
having  been  once  made,  what  is  the  use  of  requiring  it  to  be  made, 
over  and  over  again,  with  every  shijiment  of  the  identical  goods  ?  The 
law  certainly  does  not  require  it.  Full  compliance  with  the  law  is 
effected,  if  the  appraiser  is  able  to  refer,  with  every  shii^ment,  to  the 
file  number,  in  which  this  statement  has  already  been  recorded.  If  the 
apprtiiser  has  reason  to  believe  that  there  has  been  any  change  in 
the  cost  of  production  of  the  goods  in  question,  he  has  full  authority, 
under  the  new  regulation,  to  call  for  a  new  statement,  upon  the  entry 
of  the  goods.  To  insist  upon  the  statement  with  every  invoice  is 
simply  to  exact  a  troublesome  procedure,  which  can  have  no  other 
purpose  save  to  impede  and  complicate  international  trade.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  framers  of  the  customs  administrative  law  will  be 
willing  to  admit  that  they  had  such  a  purpose  definitely  in  view  when 
they  framed  this  provision. 

STATEMENTS  AS  TO  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

I  am  informed  that  the  appraisers  make  very  little  use  of  these  cost 
of  production  statements.  They  are  able  to  ascertain  market  value  so 
definitely  by  other  methods  that  they  do  not  rely  upon  these  statements, 
except  in  rare  instances.  In  such  instances  they  can  always  demand 
them,  under  the  new  regulation. 

On  the  other  hand  these  statements  of  cost  involve  the  risk  of  the 
divulgenct'  of  trade  secrets  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  manufacturers. 
Their  iterated  presentation,  with  every  shipment,  passing  through  the 
hands  of  clerks  who  are  constantly  changing,  involves  a  constant  danger 
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of  publicity.     It  is  not  necessary  for  the  guidance  and  information  of 
tlie  appraising  officei's,  and  is  not  requii'ed  by  the  law. 

The  further  amendments  to  treasury  and  consular  regulations  em- 
botiied  in  the  agreement  have  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  encountered  criti- 
cism, and  do  not  tlierefore  call  for  comment. 

These  amendments,  in  a  word,  are  intended  to  remove  some  irritating 
and  harassing  features  of  our  customs  administration,  which  are  the 
cause  of  astonishment  and  indignation  in  all  countries  which  do  an 
export  business  with  the  United  States,  and  are  not  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  revenue.  They  are  not  intended  to  "  let  down  the 
bars"  which  the  law  has  erected.  They  do  not  modify  the  law  in  an}' 
particular.  They  do  remove  some  harsh  interpretations  of  the  law,  and 
some  unnecessary  process  under  the  law,  which  have  not  tended  to 
create  conditions  under  which  our  own  foreign  commerce  can  be 
developed  and  extended  as  rapidly  as  is  necessary  and  desirable. 

The  German  commercial  agreement  was  negotiated  by  Secretary 
Root,  with  the  cordial  approval  of  President  Roosevelt,  because  they 
both  believe  that  it  will  prevent  a  commercial  war  with  Germany, 
which  is  our  second  best  customer  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
They  also  believe  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  great  stimulus  to  the  exten- 
sion of  our  foreign  trade  with  all  the  nations,  and  that  in  due  time  it 
will  mean  the  addition  of  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
volume  of  our  export  trade. 

The  Secretary  of  State  was  imder  no  obligation  to  extend  to  any 
other  country  all  the  customs  ameliorations  which  are  embodied  in  the 
agreement  with  Germany.  He  has  announced  that  they  will  be 
extended,  as  a  free  gift,  to  every  country  which  can  comply  with  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  granted  to  (jrcrmany.  In  a  conference 
with  him,  shortly  after  this  announcement,  I  expressed  surprise  that  he 
had  thus  thrown  away,  as  it  appeared,  a  very  important  card,  in  the. 
ettbrt  to  secure  minimum  duties  upon  American  products  in  other 
countries.  His  answer  was  impressive:  "The  new  regulations  are 
right  in  principle,  and  their  application  to  impoi'ts  from  all  countries 
ought  to  be  frcelj-  extended  as  a  matter  of  international  justice  and 
comity.  I  am  not  willing  to  make  use  of  them  as  a  club  with  which  to 
exact  tarift"  concessions." 

I  conclude  with  an  expression  of  my  conviction  that  each  and  every 

one  of  the  four  indictments  of  the  German  commercial  agi-eements 

cited  at  the  opening  of  this  statement  is  without  foundation  in  fact. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  N.  D.  NORTH. 
July  2, 1907. 
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PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  COMMERCIAL  AGREEMENT 
WITH  GERMANY  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT BY  THE  TEXTILE  IMPORTERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

New  York,  July  1,  1907. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  The  Textile  Impoi-ters  Association  was  organized  "  to  advance 
the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce  through  the  uniform  and  equitable 
administration  of  the  tariff  laws ;  to  reform  abuses  resulting  in  the 
execution  of  these  laws  ;  to  prevent  frauds,  so  far  as  possible,  practised 
upon  the  Government  through  undervaluations ;  and  to  disseminate 
information  respecting  the  customs  laws  and  orders  or  changes  made 
in  connection  therewith." 

The  foregoing  are  the  purposes  of  the  organization,  and  from  the 
character  of  our  business  we  are  natui\ally  interested  in  the  provisions 
of  the  commercial  agreement  with  Germany  recently  concluded.  After 
studying  the  articles  of  that  agreement  in  the  light  of  actual  commer- 
cial experience,  we  are  satisfied  that  its  operation  is  fraught  with  great 
danger  to  tlie  interests  of  American  merchants  and  manufacturers  and 
also  American  workingmen.  Because  of  this  belief,  we  take  the  liberty 
of  oflering  this  j^rotest  against  the  commercial  agreement  referred  to, 
and  tender  the  following  exj^ression  of  our  views  as  a  justification 
therefor : 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  special  interests  which  will  be 
benefited  by  this  agreement  with  Germany,  by  those  who  are  earnestly 
and  no  doubt  conscientiously  in  favor  of  tariff  revision,  and  also  by  the 
pronounced  enemies  of  the  principle  of  protection  to  American  indus- 
tries, to  make  it  appear  that  all  those  (including  this  association)  who 
oppose  the  commercial  agreement  are  opponents  of  the  demand  for 
tariff  revision.  This  attitude  has  been  taken  by  some  designedly,  and 
by  others  erroneously.  We  wish  to  emphasize  this  fact,  for  fact  it  is, 
that  the  proposed  clianges  in  the  customs  administrative  system  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  proposition  to  revise  the  rates  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  law.  Some  there  are  who  forget,  or  assume  to,  that  no  matter 
what  the  tariff  rates  may  be,  so  long  as  they  are  based  upon  a  combina- 
tion of  specific  and  high  ad  valorem  duties,  a  customs  administrative 
law  such  as  we  now  have  will  be  a  necessity;  and,  further,  unless  the 
provisions  of  that  law  be  ample  to  check  the  tendency  to  undervalua- 
tion, American  commercial  interests  will  be  constantly  harmed,  and 
the  revenue  of  the  Government  seriously  impaired. 

Those  who  are  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  duties  in  the  present  tariff 
have  as  much  to  lose  by  the  operation  of  the  commercial  agreement 
with  Germany  as  those  who  oppose  any  such  reduction.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  rates  we  are  considering,   but  the  principles  of  the  law 
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under  which  the  rates  shall  be  levied  and  the  methods  to  be  employed 
for  determining  the  value  of  foreign  merchandise  imported  into  this 
country.  Tiiese  are  questions  wholly  apart  from  tariff  revision. 
Breaches  in  the  tariff  system  which  will  be  the  result  of  the  operations 
of  this  commercial  agreement  will  undermine  the  tariff  system  itself. 
They  cannot  be  construed  as  a  legitimate  answer  to  the  demand  for 
tariff"  revision. 

Paragraph  "  A  "  of  the  Diplomatic  Note  of  April  22,  1907,  covered 
in  Article  II.  of  the  commercial  agreement,  provides  that 

Market  value  as  defined  by  Section  19  of  the  customs  administrative 
act  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  export  price  whenever  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  ai'e  sold  wholly  for  export,  or  sold  in  the  home  market 
only  in  limited  quantities,  by  reason  of  which  facts  there  cannot  l)e 
established  a  market  value  based  upon  the  sale  of  sueli  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  in  usual  wholesale  quantities,  packed  I'eady  for  ship- 
ment to  the  United  States. 

This  provision  we  regai'd  as  the  crucial  point  in  the  entire  agreement, 
and  consider  that  all  the  other  features  are  subordinate  to  it.  If,  as  has 
been  said  on  behalf  of  this  agreement,  the  United  States  under  it  gains 
a  remission  in  duties  of  $6,604,000,  while  the  remission  in  favor  of 
Germany  after  giving  her  all  the  advantages  possible  under  Section  3  of 
the  Dingley  act  is  only  .$208,168,  it  must  be  palpable  that  Germany  has 
secured  some  advantage  or  concession  that  would  balance  these  appar- 
ently unfair  and  diverse  conditions,  or  why  should  she  enter  into  the 
agreement  at  all  ? 

Germany  was  the  complainant  in  this  case.  It  was  she  who 
demanded  that  certain  concessions  be  granted  to  her,  even  to  the  extent 
of  threatening  a  tarill"  war  if  her  wishes  were  not  complied  with.  Is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  after  making  her  pretentious  demand  for 
new  tariff  arrangements  she  would  be  satisfied  with  a  solution  of  the 
difficulties  which  would  leave  the  financial  advantages  entirely  on  the 
side  of  this  country  ? 

Germany  has  secured  an  undue  advantage.  It  is  the  one  for  which 
she  has  been  struggling  for  a  long  time;  it  is  the  one  which  she  has 
been  seeking  by  every  means  in  her  powder;  it  is  the  one  that  eveiy 
American  importer  who  has  sought  to  buy  goods  in  the  German  market 
knows  that  Germany  has  been  working  to  secure  for  a  number  of  years  ; 
it  is  the  one  which  Germany  has  striven  for,  because  she  is  a  consign- 
ing, and  not  a  selling  nation.  She  prefers  to  consign  her  goods  to  this 
country,  enter  them  at  her  "  export  price,"  and  then  compete  in  tiiis 
market  with  direct  or  purchasing  importers  and  American  manufac- 
turers. American  merchants  know  that  the  advantages  lie  entirel}'  with 
Germany  under  the  "  export  price  "  feature.  As  a  demonstration,  the 
imports  from  Germany  during  1906  were  $136,000,000,  largely  con- 
signed; a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  under  the  "export  price"  system 
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would  be  $13,000,000;  if  a  larger  pei'centage,  a  corresponding  inci'ease. 
Assuming  only  a  10  per  cent  reduction,  all  our  advantage  as  indicated 
in  the  statement  issued  by  the  State  Department  is  wiped  out. 

On  February  20,  1906,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Hon.  J.  Van  Vechten  Olcott,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
general  amendment  of  the  customs  administrative  act.  In  this  bill 
was  contained  a  provision  to  make  the  "export  price"  the  basis  of 
dutiable  value.  This  bill  was  fathered  by  the  consigning  interests,  and 
if  it  was  not  suggested  outright  by  German  influences,  the  solicitude 
exhibited  toward  the  bill  by  those  influences  would  give  fair  ground  for 
believing  that  they  were  its  sponsors.  The  House  of  Representatives 
refused  to  make  any  such  change  in  the  law. 

When  a  hearing  was  had  on  the  Olcott  bill  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  February  23,  1906,  Mr.  W.  Wickham  Smith,  supporting 
the  bill,  and  speaking  of  the  "export  price"  provision,  said:  "We 
found  that  proposition  raised  so  much  hostility  that,  although  we  are 
not  prepared  to  state  it  is  not  souad,  we  have  abandoned  it  for  the 
present."  Another  speaker,  supporting  the  bill,  speaking  on  "  expoi't 
price,"  said:  "First  .  .  .  the  law  sa3^s  the  man  shall  pay  on  the 
home  market  value,  which  may  be  determined  by  a  small  wholesale 
purchase.  Our  committee  (Merchants'  Association)  in  this  hearing 
to-day  is  not  questioning  that  part  of  the  law,  because  that  is  settled. 
We  did  have  a  suggestion  concerning  it,  but  we  found  it  developed  so 
much  op^Dosition  that,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  we  deemed  it  advisable  to 
withdraw  it." 

The  "  exjjort  price"  of  the  Olcott  bill  and  the  "  market  price  "  of 
the  commercial  agreement  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same. 
They  represent  the  same  idea,  for  which  Germany  has  been  combating 
for  a  long  time ;  and  the  point  to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention  is, 
that  she  has  now  secured  this  long-sought  concession  through  the  com- 
mercial agreement,  although  her  eff'orts  to  obtain  it  tlirough  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  have  always  failed.  In  addition,  we  believe  significance 
is  attached  to  this  fact,  that  when  the  Olcott  bill  and  similar  legislation 
have  been  proposed  the  merchants  of  this  country,  knowing  of  the  pen- 
dency of  such  legislation,  have  been  in  a  position  to  make  their  opposi- 
tion known,  and  with  such  telling  efi"ect  that  in  the  case  of  the  Olcott 
bill  its  own  progenitors  were  forced  to  abandon  their  support  of  the 
"export  price  "  clause.  Further,  the  Congress  being  apprised  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  defeated  the  attempts  to  destroy  this  elemental  ^ 
feature  of  the  tarift'  system. 

In  the  case  of  the  commercial  agreement,  the  country  was  kept  in 
ignorance  of  its  provisions,  and  those  whose  interests  were  most  vitally 
concerned  were  thereby  prevented  from  making  known,  or  carrying 
into  effective  form,  their  opposition  to  it.  In  fact,  when  its  provisions 
were  indicated  by  a  leading  financial  and  trade  organ  (and  the  publica- 
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tion  of  the  agreement  proves,  with  accuracy),  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners  to  Germany,  who  had  arranged  this  agreement, 
informed  this  paper  that  the  information  pnblished  by  it  was  in  error ; 
so  evident  was  the  eft'ort  to  conceal  the  real  facts  from  the  public.  We 
most  resi)ectfully  but  firmly  protest  against  such  a  method  of  accom- 
plishing commercial  or  any  other  character  of  agreements,  whereby  the 
rights  and  interests  of  American  merchants  can  be  impaired,  as  we 
believe  ours  have  been  in  this  case,  and  no  oppoi'tunity  or  occasion 
offered  to  us  to  make  our  views  known  in  advance  of  the  consumma- 
tion of  arrangements  between  this  and  other  governments. 

The  very  nature  of  our  tariff  system,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  spe- 
cific and  high  ad  valorem  features,  renders  it  necessary  to  have  a  definite 
basis  of  dutiable  value.  If  it  were  feasible  to  entirely  eliminate  the 
ad  valorem  method  of  levj'ing  duties,  their  imposition  could  be  reduced 
to  an  exactitude  which  would  obviate  much  of  the  contention  between 
the  importer  and  the  Government ;  and,  more  important,  I'emove  the 
ever-alluring  temptation  to  fraud  that  the  value  system  provokes. 

We  would  also  suggest  the  great  difficulty  under  existing  law  of 
doing  exact  justice  to  the  merchants  and  working  men  of  this  country 
unless  we  have  a  basis  of  dutiable  value  which  will  protect  them  in  their 
investments  and  wages.  This  basis  of  dutiable  value  has  been  deter- 
mined upon  as  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  in  the 
country  from  which  the  goods  are  exj)()rted.  Why  this  basis  should 
be  the  market  value  instead  of  the  export  price  must  be  so  self-evident 
to  every  one  familiar  with  commercial  practices  as  not  to  require  any 
argument  in  explanation  or  justification  of  the  basis  set  into  and  recog- 
nized in  the  law.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  that  the  market 
value  only  should  be  considered,  the  customs  administrative  act  pro- 
vides in  Section  II  ,  that  "  it  shall  be  lawful  for  appraising  officers  in 
determining  the  dutiable  value  of  such  merchandise,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  wholesale  price  at  which  such  or  similar  merchandise  is 
sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States,"  the  idea  being  to  carry  the 
process  of  investigation  into  the  question  of  market  value  as  far  as  the 
facilities  of  the  Government  will  admit. 

The  change  from  "market  value  "  to  "export  price  "  contenii)latcd 
in  the  commercial  agreement  is  a  radical  one.  It  will  not  suffice  to 
answer  that  the  recognition  of  the  "export  price"  by  our  appraisers 
acting  under  this  agreement  will  only  refer  to  merchandise  sold  wholly 
for  export,  or  sold  in  the  home  market  only  in  limited  quantities.  The 
policy  of  the  German  market  has  been  to  consign  its  goods,  and  in  the 
furtherance  of  this  policy  it  has  refused  to  sell  outright  to  our  mer- 
chants ;  when  they  have  offered  to  buy  they  have  been  told  that  the 
German  merchants  preferred  to  sell  the  goods  thi'ough  their  own  agents 
in  this  country,  duty  paid.  Does  it  require  anj'  keen  insight  into  the 
practices  prevailing  in  the  German  market  to  understand  why  its 
merchanta  prefer  to  sell  duty  paid  rather  than  direct? 
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If  a  German  manufacturer  producing  an  exclusive  article,  or  a  com- 
bination of  manufacturers,  decide  to  market  certain  goods  for  export 
only  (and  this  is  what  they  have  been  doing  already),  thus  preventing 
the  ascertainment  of  a  "  wholesale  market  value,"  and  bringing  their 
product  directly  under  the  operation  of  paragraph  "  A  "  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Note,  they  will  expect  that  the  "  export  price"  they  place  upon 
such  goods  will  be  accepted  by  our  apppraisers,  for  this  would  seem  to 
be  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  language  of  the  agreement.  Goods 
bought  outright  in  the  foreign  market,  or  manufactured  in  this  country, 
would  have  to  compete  with  these  "  export  price  "  entries,  and  it  is  the 
results  of  such  competition  that  are  not  contemplated  with  equanimity 
by  our  merchants. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  before  referred  to,  it  was  stated,  and  not  denied,  that 
Marshall  Field  &  Company,  the  house  that  pays  a  larger  amount  of 
duties  to  the  Government  than  any  other  in  this  country,  had  been 
estopped  from  buying  goods  in  the  foreign  market  and  made  to  suffer 
an  unfair  competition  because  certain  importers  of  the  consigning  class 
were  able  to  land  merchandise  here  at  a  lower  figure  than  could  an 
honest,  direct  importer.  How  easy  it  has  been  made  under  the  com- 
mercial agreement  for  a  German  manufacturer  to  say  that  he  does  not 
wish  to  sell  to  a  direct  importer,  setting  up  the  plea  that  a  certain  line 
of  goods  has  been  prepared  and  is  intended  for  export  only,  ship  these 
goods  to  his  agents  in  the  United  States,  and  enter  them  at  the  "  exjwrt 
price,"  which,  according  to  the  terms  ot  the  agreement,  would  be 
recognized  as  the  market  value. 

What  these  German  manufacturers  have  heretofore  been  attempting 
to  do  by  every  device  known  to  their  brilliant  commercial  minds  they 
will  be  able  to  accomplish  under  this  agreement.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  provisions  of  the  agreement  aff'ecting  customs  administration  apply 
to  all  other  countries  as  well  as  to  Germany.  And  the  answer  is,  that 
Germany,  being  at  this  time  the  principal  consigning  nation,  has  a 
great  and  immediate  advantage  to  her  credit.  The  jjolicy  indicated  in 
the  agreement  will  also  have  the  effect  of  leading  the  merchants  of 
other  countries  to  adopt  the  same  tactics  as  have  distinguished  the 
(Jo-man  market,  and  if  such  a  result  develop,  the  inevitable  effect  will 
be  to  restrict  direct  importing  into  this  country.  AVe  shalbbe  made  a 
market  for  the  consigned  produce  of  foreign  nations,  American  mer- 
chants will  be  driven  from  business,  and  American  manufacturers  will 
also  suffer.  There  is  little  appreciable  diff'erence  between  legalized 
undervaluation,  which  is  the  synonym  of  the  "  export  price  "  principle, 
and  a  tariff'  for  revenue  only  or  practical  free  trade. 

If  those  who  framed  this  commercial  agreement  had  called  into  con- 
sultation representative  Amei'ican  merchants  who  import  largely  they 
would   have   learned   that   it  is  impossible   to  purchase  certain  goods 
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abroad,  because  the  foreign  nianufacturer  prefers  to  consign  them  here. 
They  would  have  leai'ned  that  constant  temptations  are  hehl  out  to 
American  importers  to  agree  to  some  scheme  of  undervaluation,  on  the 
plea  that  some  houses  are  doing  it,  the  undoubted  purpose  of  this 
foreign  manufacturer  being  to  have  the  American  impoi'ter  join  him  in 
a  conspiracy  to  undervalue,  in  the  confident  belief  that  this  means  a 
larger  sale  of  his  merchandise  iu  this  country.  People,  some  of  whom 
do  so  from  interested  motives,  and  others  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand conditions,  inveigh  against  the  so-called  severity  of  our  customs 
laws.  But  he  who  has  had  practical  experience  witli  the  application  of 
those  laws  to  commercial  attairs  knows  that  their  drasticity  is  due  to  the 
necessity  for  preventing  fi'auds  upon  the  Government  and  the  people. 

Believing  that  the  question  of  "market  value"  constitutes  the 
primary  element  of  the  commercial  agreement,  it  is  upon  this  section 
that  we  rest  our  protest. 

(Signed)         P.    B.    WOKRALL, 

President. 
WM.    A.  PRENDERGAST, 

Secretary. 

The  foregoing  protest  was  adopted  and  ordered  transmitted  to  the 
president  at  a  meeting  held  June  28,  1907. 

(Signed)         WiM.    A.    PRENDERGAST, 

Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS   OF   THE   NEW   YORK   MERCHANTS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  New 
York  Merchants'  Association  the  foHowing  resolutions  were 
adopted,  and  a  co[)y  was  sent  to  eacli  member  of  the  associ- 
ation with  the  request  that  they  signify  their  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  it : 

Whereas,  The  Goveriuncnt  of  the  United  Statis  and  Germany  have 
entered  into  an  agreement  whereby  almost  all  exi)orts  from  this  country  to 
Germany  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  tlie  minimum  rate  prescribed  in  the 
German  tariff  and  whereby  certain  desirable  changes  are  made  in  tlie  admin- 
istration of  the  customs  laws  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  A  number  of  these  changes  in  the  method  of  admiidstration 
have  been  diligently  and  continuously  advocated  by  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion for  a  number  of  years  past;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  that  the  said 
agreement  adopted  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  meets  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  and  that  the 
association  congratulates  tlie  President  and  Secretary  of  State  for  their  sue- 
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cessful  eiforts,  which  will  result  in  continuing  anrl  improving  the  amicable 
commercial  relations  that  have  existed  for  so  many  years  between  this 
country  and  Germany. 


LETTER   OF   MR.  JOHN  R.    MacCOLL, 

TREASURER  OF  THE  LORRAINE  MANUFACTURING  COM- 
PANY, TO  MR.  S.  C.  MEAD,  SECRETAHY  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK   MERCHANTS'   ASSOCIATION. 

Pawtucket,  R.I.,  July,  1907. 

Dear  Sir:  We  return  herewith  our  formal  disapproval  of  the  pro- 
posed i^rearables  and  resolution,  anent  the  (Jerman  agreement. 

It  seems  to  us  unwise  for  the  executive  committee  of  the  Merchants' 
Association  to  advocate  and  support  a  policy  which  is  antagonistic  to 
the  interests  of  so  many  of  its  members,  and  also  foreign  to  the  purpose 
of  the  association  as  expressed  in  its  motto,  "  To  foster  the  trade  and 
welfare  of  New  York." 

Your  accompanying  bulletin  states  that  the  German  agreement  "has 
resulted  in  the  avoidance  of  a  destructive  tariff  war  between  these  two 
countries,  which  was  imminent."  You  must  be  aware  that  in  the 
opinion  of  many  of  our  ablest  legislators,  statesmen,  and  merchants, 
Germany's  threat  to  levy  maximum  rates  on  American  merchandise 
would  probably  never  have  been  carried  out,  and  if  it  had,  Congress 
A\  ould  quickly  have  found  an  eftective  remedy  by  imposing  additional 
duties  in  retaliation  for  such  unfair  treatment. 

There  is  no  reason  w^hy  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  should 
be  congratulated  on  the  consummation  of  an  agreement  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  eminent  jurists,  is  contrary  to  existing  law  and  is  an 
infringement  of  the  function  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  is  clearly  evidenced  in  the  Treasury  Department's  new 
instructions  regarding  Section  8  of  the  customs  administrative  act. 
These  instructions  provide  that  statements  of  costs  "  are  not  to  be 
required  by  consular  officers,  except  upon  the  request  of  the  appraiser 
of  the  port,  after  entry  of  the  goods."  The  act  is  mandatory  that  said 
statements  must  be  pi-esented  with  the  invoice  at  time  of  entry,  and 
bear  the  attestation  of  the  consul  at  point  of  manufacture  or  exporta- 
tion ;  in  other  words,  the  administration  makes  what  is  mandatory  in 
the  law,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  appraiser,  in  the  new  agreement. 
This  means  that  the  safeguard  of  cost  statements  on  consigned  goods 
provided  by  Congress  to  protect  American  industries  and  American 
revenue  is  to  be  left  to  the  caprice  of  a  Government  official. 

The  creation  of  an  export  price,  when  goods  are  sold  "wliolly  for 
export  or  sold  in  the  home  market  only  in  limited  (juantities,"  is  a 
clever  scheme   to   facilitate   undervaluation.      Our   laro-est    American 
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importers  who  purchase  direct  testify  that  they  cannot  buy  goods  in 
Germany  and  compete  with  consigned  merchandise  of  the  same  kind. 
It  is  easy  to  make  a  slight  change  in  goods  and  then  claim  that  they  are 
made  solely  for  export  to  this  country.  Their  value  can,  however, 
always  be  determined  by  comparison  with  the  prices  of  similar  goods 
sold  in  the  country  of  export,  as  provided  by  Section  19  of  the  customs 
administrative  act. 

The  German  agreement  will  result  in  increased  undervaluation,  large 
loss  of  Government  revenue,  demoralization  of  the  customs  service, 
injury  to  domestic  manufacturers  and  honest  importers  and  ultimate 
lowering  of  the  Avages  of  American  operatives  by  increased  competition 
of  foreign  goods. 

The  Merchants'  Association  does  not  exist  to  further  such  ends,  and 
its  members  should  not  allow  a  small  coterie  interested  in  the 
increase  of  foreign  imports  and  not  in  the  development  of  domestic 
industries,  to  dictate  its  policy. 


TEXTILE  SCHOOL  COMMEXCEiMENTS. 

PHILADELPHIA    TK.XTILK    SCHOOL. 

Mu.  Leslik  W.  Mflleh,  in  his  report  at  the  close  of  the 
thirtieth  school  year,  June  (>,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Applied  Art,  of  whicli  the  Philadelphia  Textile  Scliool 
forms  an  important  part,  says  : 

The  Textile  School  has  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
much  valuable  apparatus,  most  of  which,  as  well  as  a  great  deal 
of  stock  and  material,  has  been  presented,  and  is  described  in 
detail  in  the  list  of  donations  which  will  be  included  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees. 

Much  excellent  work  has  been  clone  by  the  Alumni  Associations 
of  both  the  Art  and  Textile  Schools. 

During  the  year  just  closed  the  latter  has  been  regularly  char- 
tered and  its  future  work  will  have  the  additional  dignity  and 
responsibility  which  regular  incorporation  implies.  Its  meet- 
ings, at  which  papers  on  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  graduates  and 
undergraduates  alike  are  presented  and  discussed,  and  which 
furnish  occasions  for  reunions  which  are  more  highly  prized  with 
every  advancing  year,  are  among  the  most  helpful  influences  that 
are  at  work  in  the  school. 

The  list  of  graduates  and  prize-winners  was  as  follows  : 

DIPLOMAS. 

Regular  Textile  Course.  —  Joel  Robert  Baker,  Fred  Sidney 
Brewster,  Joseph  Gegautf,  Jr.,  Caryl  Alton  Grammer,  Walter 
Frederick  Klemer,  George  Warren  Ott,  Samuel  Paul  RuFf,  Jr., 
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George  Newton  Sidman,  Edward  Tiffin    Switzer,  John  Penman 
Johnston  Wood. 

Chemistry,  Dyeing  and  Printing  Course.  —  Irving  Arthur 
Firth,  James  Edmund  Graham,  John  Clough  Tebbetts,  Jr. 


Associate  Committee  of  Women's  Prize  :  -f  10.00.  For  best 
executed  work  in  Jacquard  design,  3d  year.  Awarded  to  Caryl 
Alton  Grammer.     Honorable  mention  to  George  Newton  Sidman. 

The  Miss  Clyde  Prize  :  f  10.00.  For  best  executed  work  in 
Jacquard  design,  2d  year.  Awarded  to  Karl  Rudolph  Paul. 
Honorable  mention  to  Arthur  Wells. 

Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Sinnott  Prize  :  $10.00.  For  best  executed  work 
in  Jacquard  design,  special  classes.  Awarded  to  Charles  H. 
AV.  Mactague.     Honorable  mention  to  John  William  Einig. 

The  Mrs.  Thomas  Roberts  Prize  :  .$  10.00.  For  general  excel- 
lence in  color-harmony  and  design,  2d  year.  Awarded  to  George 
Washington  Fiss,  Jr.  Honorable  mention  to  Stanley  Arthur 
Wise. 

The  Elizabeth  C.  Roberts  Prize  :  $?10.00.  For  best  work  in 
color-harmony  and  design,  1st  year.  Awarded  to  Donald  E. 
Battey.     Honorable  mention  to  Tipp  Y.  Dong. 

The  ''  Textile  World  Record  "  Gold  Medal  :  For  general  excel- 
lence and  thesis,  Chemistry,  Dyeing  and  Printing  Course. 
Awarded  to  John  Clough  Tebbetts,  Jr. 

New  England  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  IVIedal  :  Eor 
General  Excellence.  Regular  Course,  3d  year.  Awarded  to 
Joel  Robert  Baker.  Honorable  mention  to  Edward  Tiffin  Switzer, 
Walter  Frederick  Klemer. 

The  Simon  Friedberger  Prize  :  $10.00.  Eor  second  in  General 
Excellence,  3d  year  Regular  Class.  Awarded  to  Edward  Tiffin 
Switzer. 

"Dyeing  and  Cleaning  Journal  "  Prize  —  Chemical  Balance  : 
For  best  thesis  in  Chemistry,  2d  year.  Awarded  to  Samuel 
Mansfield  Jones.     Honorable  mention  to  Elmer  Conrad  Bertolet. 

Ab.  Kirschbaum  &  Co.  Scholarship  :  For  highest  rating  in  first 
year,  regular  course.  Awarded  to  Daniel  W.  Strayer.  Honor- 
able mention  to  W.  L.  Kirby,  Alanson  Cady. 

Prize  Scholarships  for  the  school  year  1907-1908  :  Awarded  to 
Matt  Grainger  Thomas,  Hallett  Jean  F"'oster,  Maurice  F.  Benner 
(Evening  Class),  Harry  Hodgson  (Evening  Class). 

CERTIFICATES. 

Second  Year,  Regular  Day  Class.  —  Edwin  Eranklin  Brooks, 
Samuel  Walter  Brown,  Joseph  Ernest  Chappatte,  Jacob  Harold 
F'elton,  George  Washington  Fiss,  Jr.,  Ernest  Martin  Groos, 
Adolph  Hoffman,  Harold  Blair  Miller,  Karl  Rudolph  Paul,  Carl 
Frederick   Schlegel,    Charles    Miller   Schwartz,    William    Davis 
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Schramm,  Laurence  Boyce  Stein,  Matt  Grainger  Thomas,  xirthur 
Wells,  Stanley  Arthur  Wise. 

Second  Year  Silk  Class,  Day.  —  George  Genay  Bodvin,  John 
William  Emig. 

Second  Year  Cotton  Class,  Day.  —  Louie  Ban  Lem,  Huie  Jong 
Park,  Rhys  Spencer  Prankard. 

Second  Year  Wool  Class,  Day.  —  AVilliam  Earle  Battey,  Ver- 
non Russell  Henry,  Herbert  Rhodes  Levy,  Xelson  ])re\v  Ricker, 
William  Watt. 

Second  Year  Chemistry  and  Dyeing  Class,  Day.  —  Elmer 
Conrad  Bertolet,  Hallett  Jean  Foster,  Samuel  Mansfield  Jones, 
Roy  Ainsworth  Sykes. 

Third  Year  Regular  Class,  Evening.  — -  Frederic  Goodwin 
Kennedy,  Eugene  A.  Perrey. 

Third  Year  Chemistry,  Evening.  —  Walter  A.  Kineavy,  Wade 
Kurtz. 

Third  Year  Chemistry  and  Dyeing,  Evening.  —  James  Boyle, 
Archibald  Campbell,  Jr.,  John  M.  Hamilton,  W.  S.  Lumley, 
William  S.  Thomas,  Jr. 

Partial  Courses  (Evening  Class),  Weave  Formation,  Three 
Years.  —  William  Schillinger,  Irving  Thomas. 

Fabric-Analysis  and  Structure,  Three  Years.  —  L.  H.  JJ)ixon, 
Irving  Thomas. 

Analysis  and  Structure  of  Silk  Fabrics,  Two  Years.  —  Louis 
C.  Bergmann,  I.  I).  Bloom,  Charles  T.  Rhem. 

Jacquard  Design,  Two  Years.  —  Edward  Walter  Andrews, 
Louis  C.  Bergmann,  John  Collier,  Jr.,  Wilmer  W.  Miller,  Charles 
T.  Relim. 

Wool  Yarn  Manufacture,  Two  Years.  —  Abner  S.  Jones. 

Worsted  Yarn  Manufacture,  One  Year.  —  Thomas  A.  Asquith, 
Hilliard  Brown,  Robert  Clark,  Jr.,  Augustus  B.  Coppes,  Robert 
Cramer,  Abe  Harris,  Frank  G.  Hood,  Henry  J.  Hummer,  John 
Leigh,  Fred.  G.  Pickles,  Charles  O.  Towner,  Albert  Vanhorn. 

The  following  students  of  the  Textile  School  have  satisfactorily 
completed  the  work  of  the  year  in  classes  for  which  no  certifi- 
cates are  awarded  : 

Day  Classes,  First  Year.  —  Louise  Teillon,  W.  L.  Kirby,  Ed- 
ward Legge,  Harold  D.  Heiser,  Theodore  H.  Schumann,  Jacob  F. 
Goldstein,  Roderick  G.  Wienandt,  Daniel  W.  Strayer,  Warren  A. 
Johns,  Jorge  H.  Gomez,  Clarence  I.  Cutchin,  Mortimer  F.  Meh- 
ling,  Joseph  Wong  Kee,  Arthur  Claassen,  Jr.,  Alanson  Cady, 
Donald  E.  Battey,  Robert  W.  Kirkland,  W.  Dunlop  Stewart,  Guy 
Hunter,  Gilbert  F.  Hambley,  Walter  M.  Crump,  L.  C.  F.  Ham- 
bley,  Tipp  Y.  Dong,  Raymond  Eastop,  Charles  H.  W.  Mactague, 
Gertrude  P.  Hammatt,  Max  W.  Smith,  David  A.  Smith,  Fred- 
erick Strauss,  Daniel  A.  Wechsler,  James  R.  Orr,  John  Waters, 
Henry  Hines,   William  C.  Thudium. 
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LOWELL     TEXTILE     SCHOOL. 

The  eighth  commencement  exercises  of  the  Lowell  Textile 
School  were  held  June  6.  Addresses  were  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent, A.  G.  Cumnock,  and  Lucius  Tuttle,  President  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  R.R. 

The  medal  of  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufac- 
turers was  presented  by  Franklin  W.  Hobbs,  treasurer  of  the 
Arlington  Mills,  to  James  Groesbeck  Coman,  of  Lowell,  for 
excellence  in  work  in  the  cotton  department. 

Abstracts  of  the  following  theses  were  read  : 

"A  Comparison  of  the  Strength  and  Evenness  of  Yarns  made 
in  the  Varying  Doublings,"  bj  James  G.  Coman;  "Effect  of 
Temperature  and  Humidity  on  Worsted  Yarns  Spun  on  the 
French  System,"  by  Eugene  C.  Woodcock  and  Francis  E.  Storer; 
"  Methods  of  Producing  Figured  Effects  in  Fabrics  by  the  use  of 
Extra  Warps  and  Fillings,"  by  Stewart  Mackay ;  "  Photomicro- 
graphic  Study  of  the  Fibers,"  by  Chester  J.  Farmer. 

Principal  Charles  H.  Fames  announced  awards  for  Proficiency 
in  First,  Second,  and  Third  Year  Chemistry  as  follows: 

First :  Ten  dollars  to  the  regular  student  in  either  the  Second 
or  Third  Year  class  who  shall  write  the  best  article  upon  one  of 
five  specified  subjects  to  be  selected  by  the  Faculty;  awarded  to 
Ernest  Warren  Robinson.  Subject,  "  Development  of  the  Color 
Industry  Abroad  and  in  Amei'ica."  Second  :  Ten  dollars  to  the 
student  taking  any  regular  course  in  the  Lowell  Textile  School, 
who  sliall  be  considered  as  having  attained  the  highest  scholar- 
ship in  First  Year  Chemistry ;  awarded  to  Arthur  Travena 
Brainerd.  Third  :  Ten  dollars  to  the  student  taking  any  regular 
course,  other  than  the  Chemistry  and  Dyeing  Course,  who  shall 
be  considered  as  having  attained  the  higliest  scholarship  in  the 
Second  Year  Textile  Chemistry  and  Dyeing  ;  awarded  to  Howard 
Tvvisden  Mailey.  Fourth:  Ten  dollars  to  the. regular  student 
of  the  Chemistry  and  Dyeing  Course  who  shall  be  considered  as 
having  obtained  the  higliest  scholarsliip  during  his  Second  Year  ; 
awarded  to  LeRoy  Clark  Lewis.  Fifth  :  Twenty  dollars  to  the 
regular  student  in  the  Chemistry  and  Dyeing  Course  who  shall 
present  the  best  Thesis  at  his  graduation  ;  awarded  to  Chester 
Jefferson  Farmer.     The  above  sums  to  be  invested  in  books. 

Hon.  Grafton  D.  Cusliing,  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  presented  diplomas,  awarded  as  follows: 

Course  L,  Cotton  Manufacturing.  —  James  Groesbeck  Coman, 
Lowell,  Mass. 

Course  II.,  Wool  Manufacturing.  —  Henry  Barnes  Arundale, 
Lawrence,  Mass.  ;  Spencer  Howard  Haskell,  Woi-cester,  Mass.  ; 
Harold  William  Hildreth,  Westford,  Mass.  ;  Earl  Cusliiiig  Mer- 
riman,  Shirley,  Mass.  ;  Francis  Everett  Storer,  West  Roxbury, 
Mass. ;  Eugene  Close  Woodcock,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
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Course  III.,  Designing.  —  Stewart  Mackay,  North  Chelms- 
ford, Mass. 

Course  IV.,  Chemistry  and  Dyeing. —  Albert  Wood  Craig, 
Lawrence,  Mass. ;  Chester  Jeiferson  Farmer,  Andover,  Mass. ; 
George  Wilmer  Hathorn,  North  Andover,  Mass. ;  Charles  William 
Henry  Hoyt,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  Daniel  Power  Knowland,  Marble- 
head,  Mass.  ;  Charles  Abel  Raymond,  Essex,  Mass. 

Certiticates  lor  Partial  Courses  Avere  awarded  as  follows : 
Leon  Vincent  P)rannen,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Designing  and  Weav- 
ing; Jacob  Benjamin  Ehrenfried,  Boston,  Mass.,  Woolen  and 
Worsted  Spinning,  and  Weaving ;  Jolin  William  Lane,  Wake- 
field, Mass.,  Cotton  Spinning  and  Weaving;  Lotta  Meek,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  Decorative  Art ;  Paul  William  Stursburg,  New  York  City, 
Woolen  and  Worsted  Spinning  and  Weaving. 


BRADFORD    DURFEE    TEXTILE    SCHOOL,    FALL    RIVER,    MASS. 

The  commencement  exercises  were  held  Monday  evening,  June 
3,  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  school,  which  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing. The  president,  Leontme  Lincoln,  was  prevented  by 
illness  from  attending,  but  his  j)lace  was  supplied  by  William 
Evans,  vice-president  of  the  school  and  superintendent  of  the 
Hargraves  &  Parker  JNIills.  Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  of  Brookline, 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Massachu- 
setts House  of  Representatives,  delivered  an  address  on  "  Men  of 
Character,  the  Need  of  the  Hour."  Other  addresses  were  made 
by  Hon.  John  T.  Coughlin,  Mayor  of  Fall  River,  and  James 
Tansey,  secretary  of  the  Textile  Council  of  Fall  River. 

Diplomas  and  certificates  were  awarded  as  follows  : 

DIPLOMAS. 

Day  Course,  Three  Years  (General  Cotton  Manufactit.- 
ing).  —  Fred  James  Coggeshall,  John  Grant  McElvie,  John 
Berchman  Quinn. 

Day  Course,  Two  Years,  Ckrtificate  (Chemistry  and 
Dyeing).  —  John  Kennedy  McWilliam. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Evening  Course  (Picking  and  Carding),  Two  Years. — 
William  Wesley  Blossom,  Cliarles  E.  Broadhurst,  Clifford  C. 
Canfield,  Leonard  Cook,  Joseph  Corner,  William  F,  Glen,  Jr., 
William  Arthur  Goss,  Henry  Howard,  Henry  A.  Howard, 
John  Lynch,  Rufus  P.  Walker. 

Ring  Spinning,  One  Year.  —  William  E.  Ashton,  Clifford  C. 
Canfield,  Matthias  Ousley,  Jr. 

Mule  Spinning,  One  Year.  —  Matthias  Ousley,  Jr.,  William 
A.  Langfield. 
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Plaijs'  Fixincx,  One  Year.  —  William  Brierley,  James  Calla- 
han, Arthur  F.  Courville,  Alfred  Courville,  Zephir  Dansereau, 
Michael  Duquette,  Henry  Hall,  George  Heury  Maines,  John 
Manning,  Albert  Moore,  William  Sunderland,  Richard  Ward, 
John  Wilde,  Thomas  A.  Wilkinson,  Charles  Wilkinson,  Samuel 
Witts. 

Box  AND  DoBBY  FixiNG,  One  Year.  —  Alfred  Burns,  Jr., 
Edwin  Burns,  Samuel  Campbell,  Evangelist  Courville,  John  Gill, 
John  F.  Gilroy,  Thomas  B.  Gorse,  John  L.  Hacking,  Shepard 
Anson  Hindle,  John  F.  Jones,  Thomas  Pearson,  James  H. 
Sharpies,   John  G.  Sharpies. 

Jacquard  Fixing,  One  Year.  —  Charles  Anderson,  William 
Lord,  Thomas  Townson,  Henry  R.  J.  Vigeant,  Whittaker  Yates. 

DoBBY  Designing,  Three  Years.  —  Thomas  J.  Clarkson, 
James  Lightbown,  George  E.  Robinson,  William  Standing, 
Joseph  H.  Wood. 

General  Chemistry,  One  Year.  —  Katherine  A.  Burke, 
Henry  James  Duffy,  Cyprien  Felix  Goulet,  Andrew  J.  Mclntyre, 
Jr.,  Ephrem  Nadeau,  Jeffrey  J.  W^alsh,  James  Anthony  White- 
head. 

Advanced  Dyeing,  One  Year.  —  James  Peter  Christensen. 

Elementary  Designing,  One  Year.  —  Charles  S.  Caniield, ' 
Felix  Crankshaw,  James  Evans,  Louis  Kovalsky,  Walter  Mercer, 
Willard  Henry  Poole,  Alexander  Rothwell  Sutherland,  Edmund 
Wilding. 

Elementary  Jacquard  Designing,  One  Year.  —  Josepli 
Cheetham,  James  W.  Lenaghan,  Albert  Lightbown,  John  T. 
Marsden,  Robert  Edwin  Turner. 


NEW  BEDFORD  TEXTILE  SCHOOL. 

The  graduating  exercises  were  held  Friday  evening,  May  31, 
in  the  hall  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  During 
the  year  a  large  addition  has  been  made  to  the  building,  provid- 
ing a  total  of  4600  feet  of  floor  space  for  the  use  of  the  school, 
which  last  fall  had  26  day  and  433  evening  students.  Addi. 
tions  have  also  been  made  to  the  machinery  equipment. 

The  exercises  included  addresses  by  the  president  of  the 
corporation,  William  E.  Hatch,  and  J.  C.  Monaghan,  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  medal  of  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufac- 
turers was  presented  to  Lloyd  S.  Delano  and  diplomas  and  certifi- 
cates were  awarded  as  follows : 
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DIPLOMAS    (day    classes). 

General  Cotton  Manufacturing  Course.  —  Lloyd  San- 
ford  Delano,  William  Augustus  Lee,  Li  Kung,  Lo  Ting-yu, 
Andrew  Warren  Macy,  Tsang  Yin  Sun,  Frederick  Joseph  Vera, 
Wong  Ka  Luen. 

Chemistry  and  Dyeing  Course.  —  John  Henry  Grady, 
John  Alexander  MacKenzie. 

Cotton  Carding  and  Spinning  Course.  —  Samuel  Eugene 
Jackson. 

Designing  Course.  —  Frank  Pieraccini,  Jr.,  George  W^orden. 

Skamless  Hosiery  Knitting  Course.  —  Harold  James 
Walters. 

Latch     Needle     Underwear     Knitting     Course.  —  Ellis 


Hayues  Thayer. 


(evening  classes.) 


Cotton  Carding  and  Spinning  Course.  —  Philip  Curtis 
Holmes. 

DEsiGN[N(i  Course.  —  William  Acond),  J.  Adelard  LaChap- 
elle,  Victor  O.  1>.  Slater. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Cotton  Picking,  Cardi.ng  and  Combing.  —  James  Arnold, 
Harry  C.  Crowell,  Clyde  M.  James,  Charles  J.  Noyer,  Fred  M. 
Pease,  William  A.  Smith. 

Ring  Spinning.  —  Manuel  Andrews,  Alfred  .M.  King,  Charles 
J.  Noyer,  Maxime  Bastine,  Harry  Layiiehl,  William  Oliver, 
Lou.is  Cocker,  Henry  C.  Loiselle,  Walter  Whitehead,  James  V. 
Kane,  Leonard  H.  Mellor. 

Mule  Spinning.  —  John  Bowen,  James  H.  Bruce,  Herbert  0. 
Cooper,  George  Crooks,  John  J.  Flanagan,  Edward  Foley,  Patrick 
J.  Galligan,  (Tabriel  Green,  Joseph  Greenhalgh,  Michael  H. 
Grimes,  Fred  Johnson,  Harry  Johnson,  Al{)hy  Labadie,  Anthime 
Labadie,  Harry  Laytield,  William  Roberts. 

Cotton  Sampling.  —  Joseph  M.  J.  Bister,  Earle  Cornish 
Burt,  Bruce  Cary,  Paul  F.  Gay,  Herbert  Higgins,  Harrison 
Stowell  Jenney,  Thomas  B.  Partington,  Joseph  Pedro,  George 
W.  Peterson,  Henry  Bartol  Rooth,  Arthur  Clifton  Underwood, 
Walter  Whitehead. 

Warp  Preparation.  —  Henry  J.  Breton,  John  F.  Caiman, 
Fred  Dickson,  James  E.  Farrell,  .James  Griffin,  Simon  Gudgeon, 
James  Halsall,  Albert  E.  Harwood,  John  Hayhurst,  William  Y. 
Herzog,  John  James  McAuliffe,  Jr.,  George  Oldham,  William 
Oliver,  Joseph  Pedro,  Joseph  A.  Russell. 

Plain  Weaving  and  Fixing.  —  Benjamin  Thomas  Baldwin, 
Charles  Rankin  Burpee,  William  Gorton,  Walter  Greenwood, 
George  Thomas  Howard,  Antonio  La  Liberte,  Thomas  McCombes, 
Jr.,  John  Alfred  Rothwell,  William  Sharpies,  Jr.,  James  Tootell, 
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Frederick  D.  Walton,  Herbert  Ward,  Albert  Whiteley,  Harold 
Whiteley. 

Fancy  Weaving  and  Fixing.  —  James  Herbert  Aldred, 
William  Albert  Ashworth,  Thomas  Carman,  John  Crowther, 
Henry  Davis,  Lewis  Hamer,  Harry  Haworth,  Thomas  Parkinson 
Haydock,  Robert  Jackson,  Walter  Key,  Joseph  C.  Lisbon,  Will- 
iam Maudsley,  Norbert  Nemec,  Arthur  Ousley,  Henry  Preston, 
William  Ramsden,  James  Reed,  Albert  Rushworth,  William 
Scott,  Edward  Scott,  Edward  Smith,  Francis  Warrington. 

Fkench  Class  in  Weaving  and  Fixing.  —  Arthur  A.  Au- 
dette,  Eli  l>uplessis,  Frank  Gauthier,  Adelard  Houle,  Philip  J. 
Jordanais,  Noel  Letendre,  Arthur  Masse,  Frank  Michon,  Abra- 
ham Vien. 

Deskining.  —  Alfred  Bradley,  Henry  A.  Brown,  Ralph  W. 
Fletcher,  John  Reynolds,  William  Smith,  Jr.,  AValter  Thornley, 
Samuel  Turner,  George  Winterbottom. 

Yarn  Mill  Arithmetic.  —  Joseph  H.  Allen,  William  F. 
McClure,  William  H.  Sheehan,  Peter  F.  Slater. 

Mechanics  and  Drawing.  —  Wilfrid  Gregson,  Robert 
Harrison,  William  Hutchinson,  Francis  H.  Nelson,  Abraham 
Savage,  John  A.  Valentine,  Charles  Wolfe. 


THE  WOOL  TRADE  OF  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE.' 
A  PLEA  FOR  PUBLIC  SALES. 

In  this  Colony  there  are  great  diversities  of  soil,  climate,  rain- 
fall, pasturage,  and  as  a  result  of  this,  entirely  different  methods 
of  farming  are  required  to  meet  the  varying  conditions.  In  the 
Western  districts  the  soil  and  climate  are  suitable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit,  wine,  wheat,  and  oats  —  the  pasturage  is  poor  and 
scanty,  and  stock  can  be  kepfe  alive  only  by  artificial  feeding. 

Coming  farther  east,  and  taking  a  line  roughly  from  Albert 
through  Tarkastad  and  Cathcart  to  the  coast,  we  have  a  good 
grass  country  right  away  to  the  Natal  border,  where  cattle  and 
par  excellence  the  merino  sheep  do  well,  and  yield  good  profits. 

I  think  it  is  patent  to  all  who  are  keeping  their  eyes  open  that 
in  the  Colony,  though  we  have  lagged  behind  other  countries,  we 
are  at  last  beginning  to  make  a  move  in  the  direction  of  improved 
methods. 

Great  attention  is  being  given  in  ostrich  farming  to  breeding 
from  the  best  birds  only  so  as  to  get  a  better  quality  of  feathers, 
while  cattle,  sheep,  and  Angora  goat  farmers,  by  the  institution 
of  a  stud  book  and  establishment  of  cooperative  associations  of 
various  kinds,  are  working  to  the  same  ends,  the  improvement  of 
the  breeds  and  quality  of  the  animals  they  are  farming  with. 

'  Extracts  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Dugmore,  M.L.A.,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Wodehouae  Farmers'  Association,  at  Dordrecht,  Cape  Oolony,  April  6,  1907.  —  Agricultural 
Journal  of  the  Gape  of  Oood  Hope. 
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This  brings  me  to  the  main  purpose  of  my  address  :  Are  we 
farming  on  the  lines  which  will  give  the  best  results  in  improving 
the  quality  and  value  of  our  wool  ? 

A  very  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  before  the 
Zwart  Euggen  Farmers'  Association  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Murrell,  a  Port 
Elizabeth  expert.  He  says :  "  The  grower  of  wool  in  South 
Africa  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  only  one  amongst 
others  competing  for  the  sale  of  his  produce  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets —  that  growers  in  other  countri.es  are  competing  against 
him,  and  that  the  consumer  will  first  absorb  what  suits  him  best, 
after  which  he  may  be  induced  by  lower  prices  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  inferior  article." 

The  question  next  arises  :  What,  under  the  circumstances,  is 
the  best  class  of  wool  to  grow  ?  The  answer  is  :  The  wool  which 
will  give  tlie  best  cash  result  per  sheep.  ISTow,  what  farmers 
should  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  consumer  wants  clean  wool  only. 
It  is  on  the  clean  scoured  basis  that  the  producer  must  sell.  The 
weight  per  fleece  is  of  no  interest  to  the  consumer  ;  he  buys  wool 
at  so  much  per  pound  on  the  clean  basis.  To  the  grower,  how- 
ever, the  weight  per  fleece  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Farmers 
are  generally  very  much  alive  on  this  point ;  what  they  forget  to 
do  is  to  study  more  closely  the  relative  positions  of  their  wool  in 
the  greasy  and  in  the  clean  scoured  states.  Grow  heavy  fleeces 
by  all  means,  but  grow  them  on  the  basis  of  clean  weight  of  wool 
after  scouring. 

But  you  will  say  the  farmers  of  this  country  are,  and  have  been 
for  some  time  ])ast,  doing  their  best  to  increase  the  weight  of 
their  fleeces.  This  is  so,  but  as  the  result  here  has  been  very 
different  to  what  has  taken  place  in  Australia,  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed that  our  methods  are  at  fault. 

In  Australia  they  have  packed  more  actual  wool  ou  the  sheep's 
body,  while  maintaining  the  clean  scoured  yield  at  a  high  level  ; 
while  in  this  country  the  increased  weight  of  the  fleece  consists 
largely  in  excess  of  grease,  and  tlie  clean  scoured  yield  has,  except 
in  individual  cases,  decreased  to  a  considerable  extent. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Vermont  sheep  has  been  of  much  use  in 
building  the  massive  and  valuable  fleece  now  grown  in  Australia, 
while  the  wool  dealer  in  South  Africa  says  the  introduction  of 
the  Vermont  cross  has  been  a  curse  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Murrell's  explanation  is  that  the  Vermont  sheep  has  been 
used  in  Australia,  but  has  certainly  been  abused  in  this  country. 

In  Australia,  owing  to  the  extreme  fineness  attained,  the  weight 
of  wool  per  sheep  was  very  light,  and  there  was,  perhaps,  a  defi- 
ciency of  yolk,  a  judicious  blending  with  Vermont  under  these 
circumstances  might  have  good  results.  As  he  puts  it,  Vermont 
might  be  useful  to  put  the  necessaiy  amount  of  nourishing  yolk 
into  a  dry  hungry  wool,  but  to  mate  such  sheep  with  a  flock  which 
already  possesses  a  sufficiency,  or  perhaps  a  superabundance  of 
yolk,  is  a  policy  of  suicide.     Now,  this  is   the   policy   which  is 
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being  carried  out  by  a  large  number  of  our  farmers,  and  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  very  low  yield  capacity  of  the  bulk  of  our 
clip. 

Now,  I  appeal  to  the  farmers  present  if  this  criticism  is  not 
justified.  Thirty  years  or  more  ago,  the  wools  grown  in  Wode- 
house  and  Barkly,  principally  six  months'  grease,  were  much 
sought  after,  "Barkly  Blue  Wools  "  bringing  about  top  price  in 
the  Eastern  Province  ;  the  average  loss  in  scouring  was  50  to  54 
per  cent.  Then  the  introduction  of  tar-topped  rams  commenced, 
and  one  saw  a  gradual  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  flock,  even 
the  lambs  developing  a  black,  greasy  tip,  generally  associated 
with  folds  or  wrinkles  in  the  skin.  This  was  followed  later  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Vermont,  which,  mating  with  sheep 
already  possessing  a  superabundance  of  yolk,  has  completed  the 
mischief.  Look  at  any  catalogue  of  wools  sold  in  East  London 
and  what  do  we  find  ? 

At  the  head  of  the  list,  Kei  Road  and  Cathcart  clips,  selling  at 
9d.  to  lO^d.  for  twelve  months  (the  clips  shown  at  East  London 
this  year  realized  13^d.),  and  very  little  less  for  six  months. 
Rogers,  of  Glen  Cairn,  got  lO^d,  for  his  six  months'  last  season. 
Then  comes  Transkei  six  months'  greases,  realizing  about  7^d . 
Below  these  are  Barkly  East  and  Wodehouse  twelve  months' 
clips  at  5^d.  to  6d. ;  and  what  is  the  explanation?  Kei  Road  and 
Cathcart,  with  good  quality,  gives  a  return  of  42  per  cent  to  43 
per  cent  of  clean  combing  wool ;  Transkei,  which  includes 
traders'  native  wools,  are  inferior  in  quality,  but  yield  42  per 
cent  clean  wool,  while  Barkly  and  Wodehouse  yield  31  per  cent 
only. 

Now,  a  simple  calculation  proves  that  Barkly  wool  at  5^d., 
losing  69  per  cent  and  adding  6s.  per  100  lbs.  for  scouring  or 
combing,  costs  in  clean  yield  20d.  per  lb. 

Transkei,  at  7id.,  losing  57  per  cent,  adding  6s.  per  100  lbs. 
for  combing  or  scouring,  costs  in  clean  yield  19|d.  per  lb.,  so  that, 
even  at  7^d.  per  lb.  in  its  greasy  state,  the  Transkei  avooI  is 
cheaper  than  the  Barkly  East  at  5^d. 

Unfortunately,  the  penalty  is  that  when  the  wool  from  any 
district  gets  a  reputation  for  an  excessive  amount  of  grease,  and 
small  yield  in  clean  wool,  the  district  as  a  whole  gets  a  bad  name, 
and  the  price  paid  is  reduced  all  round,  not  on  the  merits  of  each 
clip,  but  on  the  average  loss  in  yield  of  wool  from  the  particular 
district.  The  man  who  grows  light,  clean  wool  pays  the  whole 
of  the  penalty,  while  the  one  whose  heavy  wool  has  given  the 
district  its  bad  reputation,  owing  to  the  heavy  class  of  wool  he 
sells,  gets  off  scot  free,  the  extra  weight  more  than  compensating 
him  for  the  lower  price,  brought  about  by  the  heavy  class  of 
wool  he  is  producing. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  know  perfectly  well  what  your  reply  will 
be  —  that  the  blame  rests  with  the  merchant,  that  under  the 
present  system  there  is  no  discrimination.     The  man  who  breeds 
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sound,  clean  wool  with  not  more  than  a  fair  amonnt  of  grease, 
and  clips  an  average  of  7  or  8  lbs.  per  sheep,  brings  it  into  town, 
and  is  paid  the  current  market  price,  say,  6d.  per  lb.,  giving  him 
3s.  .6d.  to  4s.  per  sheep.  His  neighbor,  who  has  gone  in  for 
Vermont  or  other  greasy  breed,  and  whose  clip  in  consequence 
averages  9  to  12  lbs.  per  sheep,  gets  exactly  the  same  price  — 6d. 
per  lb.,  and  this  gives  him  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  sheep.  It  is  only 
human  nature  that,  finding  no  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
buyer  of  the  principle  that  grease  wools  should  be  bought  on  the 
basis  of  the  clean,  scoured  yield,  he  will  at  once  buy  some  greasy 
rams,  and.  give  all  his  attention  to  increasing  the  weight  of  his 
fleeces  in  the  greasy  state,  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  clean, 
scoured  yield.  The  mischievous  effect  of  this  is  becoming  more 
and  more  evident.  The  buyers  in  the  European  markets,  finding 
that  year  by  year  the  wools  are  becoming  heavier  and  heavier  in 
character,  aiid  losing  a  larger  percentage  in  tlie  process  of  scour- 
ing, have  put  a  black  mark  against  those  districts  —  avoid  buying 
their  wools  entirely,  or  only  at  such  a  price  as  will  leave  a  good, 
margin  for  miscalculation  in  judging  the  probable  loss  in  wash- 
ing, and  this  is  bound  to  go  on  until  the  price  is  reduced  strictly 
to  tlie  value  on  clean,  scoured  basis  of  yield. 

After  nearly  thirty  years'  experience,  I  say  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  merchant  wool  buyers,  but  of  the  system.  I  will  not  go 
into  details  on  this  part  of  the  subject  —  you  know  all  about  it 
as  well  as  I  can  tell  you.  The  important  question  is :  What  is 
the  remedy  ?     In  my  opinion  the  one  and  only  remedy  is  : 

THE    PUBLIC    SALE    OF    WOOL    FOR    CASH, 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Murrell  so  well  expresses  my  views  that 
what  follows  is  taken  almost  entirely  from  his  paper  already 
referred  to. 

In  Port  Elizabeth  and  East  London  tlie  bulk  of  the  business  is 
done  by  private  contract,  a  method  with  some  advantages,  but 
many  drawbacks.  Tiiere  is  not  enough  publicity,  and  after  thirty 
years'  experience  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  best  interests  of 
farmers  would  be  secured  by  public  sales  held  regularly  through- 
out the  season.  His  reasons  are,  first,  the  educational  influence 
of  public  sales,  brought  about  by  the  observation  of  facts  and 
comparison.  He  firmly  believes  that  the  great  strides  Australia 
has  made  in  production  of  wool  are  due  principally  to  the  public 
sale  of  each  individual  clip  on  its  merits.  The  farmer  sees  for 
himself  that  his  clip  is  sold  on  its  merits,  and  is  not  used  as  a 
lever  to  dispose  of  somebody  else's  wool  of  an  inferior  character. 
He  wants  the  full  market  price  for  his  wool  on  its  own  merits 
and  to  be  informed  of  any  points  wanting  in  his  clip.  A  good 
price  is  an  acknowledgment  of  excellence,  very  grateful  to  human 
nature,  and  the  best  advertisement  he  can  have  as  a  stud  breeder, 
while  a  low  price,  involving  public  condemnation,  is  the  reverse. 
Public  sales  increase  competition  amongst  buyers,  stimulate  the 
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progressive  farmer  to  further  efforts,  and  shame  the  retrogressive 
iuclividual  into  a  forward  movement.  Publicity  will,  in  this 
country,  as  in  Australia,  do  more  than  anything  else  to  stimulate 
that  spirit  of  healthy  rivalry  which  is  essential  to  the  advance  of 
the  industry  and  good  of  the  country.  In  short,  gentlemen, 
public  sale  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  way  in  which  the  producer 
of  good,  clean  wool  will  obtain  his  just  due  in  the  shape  of  a  fair 
and  full  value  for  the  article  he  sells,  while  the  producer  of 
grease  and  dirt  will  also  get  his  deserts,  and  thus  only  may  we 
hope  to  roll  away  the  reproach  which  clings  to  us  as  the  country 
whose  wool  has  the  worst  reputation  in  the  world's  markets,  and 
brings  the  lowest  price. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  sales  by  public  auction  are  in  the  interests 
of  farmers,  the  next  question  is  :  Where  should  they  be  held  ? 
Mr.  Murrell  says  :  "  Certainly  at  the  Ports."  His  reasons  being  : 
It  minimizes  expense.  There  should  be  as  few  centers  of  distri- 
bution as  possible.  At  the  ports  are  gathered  the  representatives 
of  the  chief  manufacturers  and  dealers,  who  buy  the  wool  at  the 
full  equivalent  of  its  clean  value,  and,  by  forwarding  direct  to  the 
centers  of  consumption,  save  the  farmers  all  the  intermediate 
expenses  incurred  in  shipping  direct  to  the  European  markets. 

Now,  gentlemen,  while  agreeing  with  almost  every  word  in  Mr. 
Murrell's  paper,  and  especially  supporting  his  views  as  to  the 
benefits  of  public  sales,  I  do  not  agree  with  him  that  these  should 
be  confined  to  the  ports.  In  this  matter  I  want  to  carry  the  up- 
country  merchant  and  storekeeper  with  us,  for  without  their 
coiiperation  it  will  never  be  brought  about.  Now,  in  one  or  two 
of  the  western  wool-producing  districts  this  question  has  been 
most  successfully  dealt  with. 

In  a  letter  from  Riversdale  I  am  informed  that  wool  is  sold  as 
follows : 

The  sales  are  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural 
Society,  which  charges  a  commission  of  1^  per  cent,  of  which  a 
quarter  goes  to  the  auctioneer. 

All  wool  has  to  be  brought  on  the  market  in  bulk  before  the 
day  of  the  sale,  and  is  weighed  and  numbered  by  an  official  of 
the  Society. 

Buyers  receive  the  wool  from  the  Society,  to  whom  all  pay- 
ments are  made,  and  who  again  pays  the  seller.  The  commis- 
sion is  paid  by  the  seller. 

When  in  Cape  Town  I  was  told  by  a  member  for  Riversdale 
that  the  public  sales  were  a  success.  Buyers  both  from  Cape 
Town  and  Port  Elizabeth  attended.  I  have  noticed  from  time  to 
time  in  the  papers,  reports  of  prices  realized  which  astonished  me, 
being  quite  up  to  if  not  better  tlian  are  realized  by  the  best  clips 
grown  in  the  Eastern  Province.  Mr.  McKee,  the  wool  expert, 
showed  me  a  telegram  that  Western  Province  greases  —  selected 
and  classed  according  to  his  advice  —  had  excited  keen  competi- 
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tion  in  London,  realizing  over  13d.  per  lb.  for  twelve  months' 
clips. 

Now,  what  is  to  prevent  us  initiating  in  a  similar  way  a  series 
of  public  wool  sales  along  the  frontier  districts  ?  In  your 
agricultural  societies,  your  chambers  of  commerce,  and  the 
cooperative  associations  for  improving  the  get-up  of  wool  —  you 
have  representative  bodies  quite  capable  of  dealing  with  the 
matter.  The  dates  fixed  could  be  notified,  so  that  all  farmers 
would  know  when  the  public  sale  was  to  be  lield.  Immediately 
after  the  sale,  as  soon  as  the  account  sales  were  ready,  every 
seller  would  be  i)aid  out  in  cash  for  his  clip,  knowing  he  had  got 
full  value  for  it.  Gentlemen,  I  leave  it  to  your  imagination  with 
what  eagerness  the  bidding  would  be  followed;  what  pride  and 
elation  the  man  who  got  top  price  would  feel  ;  with  what  interest 
his  clip  would  be  examined  by  those  who  realized  a  lower  price, 
to  see  wherein  its  excellence  lay,  and  how  ambition  would  be 
stirred  up  in  the  minds  of  all,  to  try  and  equal,  if  they  could  not 
excel,  the  fortunate  individual  on  the  next  annual  sale.  Again, 
what  a  potent  influence  in  improving  the  quality  and  get-up  of 
the  wool !  Instead  of  packing  everything  into  the  bale  which 
comes  off  the  sheep,  with  what  care  would  the  dirty  locks  and 
pieces  of  dung  be  kept  out,  and  only  clean,  good  wool  be  allowed 
to  go  into  the  bale  ! 

And  above  all,  what  a  change  in  our  ideals  and  aims  in  the 
selection  of  our  stud  rams,  and  the  whole  character  of  our  sheep 
farming  ! 

As  I  have  tried  to  show,  the  old  system  by  giving  a  premium 
to  the  producer  of  heavy  wasty  wool  and  penalizing  the  grower 
of  light,  clean  wool,  by  giving  practically  the  same  price  all 
round,  has  resulted  in  the  steady  deterioration  in  tlie  quality  of 
ou.r  clips,  by  an  increase  of  grease  and  dirt,  and  less  yield  of 
clean  wool,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  an  evil  reputation  and 
low  price. 

On  our  rich  grass  pastures  we  should  be  able  to  grow  wool 
equal  in  quality  and  value  per  pound  to  the  best  in  Australia,  or 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  once  the  system  of  selling  is 
changed,  so  that  our  clips  are  sold  on  their  merits,  I  believe  in  a 
few  years  Cape  wools  would  vie  with  Australia,  and  the  competi- 
tion for  our  wools  w^ould  result  in  a  rise  of  3d.  or  4d.  [)er  lb.  in 
the  world's  markets.  All  that  is  required  is  intelligent,  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  merchants  and  farmers. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  make  no  apology  for  venturing  to 
bring  before  you  my  views.  The  matter  is  of  vital  importance. 
I  am  convinced  we  have  been  going  in  the  wrong  direction  in  breed- 
ing the  extremely  heavy  greasy  type  of  wool.  I  believe  our  climate 
and  pastures  are  capable  of  growing  the  best  wool  in  the  world, 
and  in  the  long  run  growing  the  best  wool  will  be  the  most  prof- 
itable. If  anything  I  have  said  will  assist  in  bringing  this  about, 
I  shall  be  more  than  compensated. 
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DECISIONS  OF  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  ON 
THE  WOOLEN  TARIFF. 

(T.D.  27792  — G.A.  6504.) 
CameVs  hair  press  cloth  —  Mamifacturcs  of  laool. 

Camel's  hair  press  cloth  made  of  thi;  hair  of  the  camel  is  a  manufacture  of  wool,  and  not 
"  hair  press  cloth  "  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  431,  and  is  held  dutiable  at  the 
rate  of  44  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  a  manufacture  of  wool,  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  366,  tariff  act  of  1897.  —  Caldwell  v.  United  States  (141  Fed. 
Rep.  487;  T.D.  26489)  distinguished;  G.A.  4448  (T.D.  21200)  cited  with  approval; 
Abstract  4605  (T.D.  26035)  and  Abstract  11846  (T.D.  27445)  also  cited.  Sharretts, 
G.A.,  dissents. 

New  York,  December  27,  1906. 

In  the  matter  of  protest  200878  of  Oberle  &  Henry  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the 
collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  Before  Board  1  (Ldnt,  Sharretts, 
and  McCLBLLANn,  General  Appraisers). 

McClelland,  General  Appraiser:  The  merchandise  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  protest  is  invoiced  as  "  hair  press  cloth."  It  was 
returned  for  duty  at  44  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  accordingly  assessed  by  the  collector  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  366,  tariff  act  of  1897.  It  is  claimed  that  duty  should  have 
been  assessed  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  square  yard  under  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  431  of  said  act. 

The  question  involved  has  been  tried  out  at  great  length,  but  the 
extensive  record  fails  to  show  any  material  difference  between  the 
question  involved  and  that  which  was  presented  to  and  fully  discussed 
by  the  Board  in  its  decision  G.A.  4448  (T.D.  21200).  In  that  case  the 
protest  was  overruled,  the  contention  on  behalf  of  the  i^rotestant  being 
the  same  as  made  by  the  protestants  in  this  case.  No  appeal  was  taken 
from  said  decision,  however.  Later  the  Board  made  a  further  decision, 
Abstract  4605  (T.D.  26035),  on  the  protest  of  E.  &  H.  Caldwell,  which, 
so  far  as  shown  thereby,  covered  practically  the  same  issue.  Said 
Abstract  4605  reads  as  follows  : 

The  merchandise  consisted  of  cloth  made  from  camel  and  goat  hair, 
used  in  presses  for  the  manufacture  of  stearin,  and  otherwise.  It  was 
classified  as  woolen  cloth  under  paragraph  366,  tariff  act  of  1897,  and 
is  claimed  to  be  dutiable  under  j^aragraph  431  as  hair  press  cloth. 
Protests  overruled  on  the  authority  of  G.A.  4448  (T.D.  21200). 

From  this  latter  decision  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  United  States 

Circuit  Court   and  the   decision    of    the   Board    was    reversed,  Judge 

Townsend  writing  the  decision  as  follows   (141  Fed.  Rep.  487;  T.D. 
26489)  : 

The  merchandise  in  question  consists  of  cloth  made  of  hair  adapted 
to  be  used  in  hydraulic  presses.  It  is  in  fact  a  hair  press  cloth.  It  is 
so  known  commercially,  and  was  so  invoiced  and  sold.  The  Board  of 
General  Appraisers,  however,  appai'ently  basing  its  decision  vipon  evi- 
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dence  taken  in  anothei-  case  as  to  other  mei'chandise,  adopted  the 
language  of  their  opinion  therein  and  assessed  the  article  at  33  cents 
per  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  paragraph  366  of  the  act 
of  1897,  as  a  manufacture  of  wool  not  specially  provided  for.  The 
importers  protested  on  the  ground  that  the  cloth  was  dutiable  eo  nomine 
as  hair  press  cloth  at  20  cents  per  yard  under  paragraph  431  of  said  act. 

Tlie  Government  introduced  no  testimony  in  this  case  before  the 
Board.  Paragraph  366  provides  only  for  manufactures  of  wool  not 
specially  provided  for.  Paragraph  431  provides  specifically  for  hair 
press  clolh  eo  nomine.  The  construction  given  to  these  words  l)y  the 
Board  would  seem  to  deprive  this  specific  provision  of  all  effect,  inas- 
much as  the  mats  made;  of  horsehair  and  cattle  hair  appear  to  be 
included  under  a  separate  designation.  The  assessment  by  the  Board 
would  operate  to  impose  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  this  cloth  of  between 
300  and  400  per  cent. 

The  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  is  reversed. 

The  Board,  in  said  Abstract  4605,  made  specific  finding  that  the 
cloth  involved  was  "made  from  camel  and  goat  hair,"  and  if  it  were 
equally  clear  that  in  reviewing  said  decision  Judge  Townsend  consid- 
ered the  question  as  one  involving  in  whole  or  in  part  the  rate  of  duty 
to  which  press  cloth  made  from  the  hair  of  the  camel  is  subject,  we 
would  readily  accept  the  Court's  conclusion  of  law  as  governing  in  this 
case;  but  we  note  that  the  learned  judge  in  his  opinion  makes  no 
mention  of  camels'  hair,  and  states  that  the  Board  apparently  based 
"its  decision,  Abstract  4605  (supra),  upon  evidence  taken  in  another 
case  as  to  other  merchandise.^^  The  other  case  referi-ed  to  was  G.A. 
4448  (stcpra),  and  the  "other  merchandise "  was  that  involved  in  that 
case,  which  was  concededly  made  of  camels'  hair. 

We  have  examined  the  testimony  which  was  taken  by  the  Board  in 
the  Caldwell  case  (Abstract  4605),  and  find  nothing  in  it  to  show  that 
the  press  cloth  there  involved  was  made  either  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
camels'  hair.  It  appears  that  at  the  close  of  the  hearing  request  was 
made  that  the  evidence,  which  was  the  basis  of  G.A.  4448,  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Caldwell  case  "  in  so  far  as  it  is  relative."  Objection 
was  made  to  the  receipt  of  said  record  in  evidence,  and,  while  it  does 
not  appear  from  the  record  whether  it  was  received,  the  Boai'd 
evidently  considered  the  issue  in  the  two  cases  identical,  for  the  protests 
in  the  Caldwell  case  were  "  overruled  on  the  authority  of  G.A.  4448." 

Samples  before  the  Court  in  the  Caldwell  case  arc  in  evidence  in  this 
case,  and  while  there  is  an  apparent  lack  of  identity  of  such  samples, 
there  is  uncontradicted  evidence  that  there  is  no  camels'  hair  in  any  of 
them.  We  therefore  feel  that  the  Court's  determination  in  the  Cald- 
well case  may  not  be  accepted  as  a  guide  to  our  determination  here ; 
and  unless  we  are  to  follow  G.A.  4448,  the  question  must  be  considered 
practically  as  an  original  proposition,  and  to  so  consider  it  would  seem 
inevitably  to  lead  to  the  same  conclusion,  for  we  are  confronted  with 
the  unmistakable  fact  that  Congress  has  provided  that  for  all  tarift  pur- 
poses camels'  hair  shall  be  considered  as  wool  (pars.  348,  351,  and  383). 
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We  do  not  overlook  the  words  of  Judge  Town  send  in  deciding  the 
Caldwell  case  (siq^ra) ,  as  follows : 

Paragraph  431  2>i"ovides  specifically  for  liair  press  cloth  eo  nomine. 
The  construction  given  to  these  words  by  the  Board  would  seem  to 
deprive  this  specific  j^rovision  of  all  eftect. 

But  to  exclude  camels'"  hair  press  cloth  from  that  special  provision 
does  not  necessarily  make  it  of  no  otlect,  for  if  it  be  assumed  that  the 
Caldwell  hair  press  cloth  was  made  of  horse  hair,  it  was  without  doubt 
subject  to  duty  under  that  provision;  and  so,  in  Abstract  11846  (T.D. 
27446),  the  Board  sustained  the  importer's  claim  that  horsehair  press 
cloth  was  dutiable  under  that  jirovision. 

The  generally  accepted  theory  is  that  the  Congressional  policy  in 
constructing  tarift'  acts  has  always  been  to  place  upon  raw  materials 
lower  rates  of  duty  tlian  those  fixed  for  the  finished  product  of  manu- 
factured articles.  In  other  words,  rates  of  duty,  with  practical 
uniformity,  have  been  increased  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  labor 
exjjended  on  the  article  imported. 

If  the  camels'  hair  of  which  this  article  is  manufactured  had  been 
imported  in  the  raw  state  there  could  be  no  question  but  that  the  wool 
duty  would  attach  for  the  reason,  as  already  stated,  that  for  all  tarift" 
purposes  the  word  "wool"  shall  be  held  to  include  the  hair  of  the 
camel ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  in  the  absence  of  the  provision  for 
"hair  press  cloth"  relied  upon  by  protestauts,  any  article  made  of 
camels'  hair  would  be  subject  to  duty  as  a  manufacture  of  wool ;  and 
the  question  therefore  narrows  itself  down  to  whether  the  provision  for 
"  hair  press  cloth  "  is  such  as  to  make  an  article  concededly  made  of 
wool  subject  to  a  I'ate  of  duty  so  low  as  to  be  entirely  inconsistent  with 
that  to  which  the  raw  material  out  of  which  it  is  made  is  subject.  We 
cannot  believe  that  such  was  the  Congressional  intent,  and  this  is  the 
more  manifest  when  Ave  consider  the  articles  with  which  hair  press 
cloth  is  grouped  in  paragraphs  429,  430,  and  431,  which  read  as  follows  : 

429.  Hair,  human,  if  clean  or  drawn  but  not  manufactured,  20 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

430.  Hair,  curled,  suitable  for  beds  or  mattresses,  10  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

431.  Hair  cloth,  known  as  "crinoline"  cloth,  10  cents  per  square 
yard;  hair  cloth,  known  as  "hair  seating"  and  hatr  press  cloth,  20 
cents  per  square  yard. 

To  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  practically  nullify,  to  an  extent  at 
least,  the  purpose  of  Congress  in  declaring  the  hair  of  the  camel  to  be 
wool. 

We  find  the  merchandise  involved  to  be  a  manufacture  of  wool  and 
hold  it  to  be  subject  to  duty  as  assessed. 

The  protest  is  overruled  and  the  decision  of  the  collector  is  afiirmed. 
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DISSENTING   OPINION. 

SiiARRETTS,  General  Appraiser:  This  Board  in  Abstract  4605  (T.D. 
26035),  covering  the  protest  of  E.  &  H.  Caldwell,  found  that  the 
merchandise  consisted  of  clotli  made  from  camel  and  goal  hair,  and 
held  it  to  be  dutiable  as  woolen  cloth  under  paragraph  366  of  the 
tarifl"  act  of  1897.  The  Circuit  Court  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  reversed  that  decision ;  and  it  is  manifest  from  the  language  used 
by  Judge  Townsend,  who  decided  the  case,  that  the  Board's  finding 
relative  to  the  materials  entering  into  the  fabrication  of  the  goods  was 
unchallenged.  The  learned  judge,  conceding  that  the  disputed  mer- 
chandise was  a  manufacture  of  wool,  said  in  part: 

Paragraph  3G6  provides  only  for  manufactures  of  wool  not  specially 
provided  for.  Paragraph  431  provides  specifically  for  hair  j)ress  cloth 
eo  nomine,  and  the  merchandise  is  in  fact  a  hair  press  cloth.  It  is  so 
known  commercially  and  was  so  invoiced  and  sold. 

The  argument  that  paragraph  431  provides  only  for  fabrics  composed 
of  horse,  cattle,  or  common  goat  hair  apparently  conflicts  with  the 
principle  enunciated  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Arthur  v. 
Butterfield  (125  U.S.  70).  In  deference  to  the  decision  cited  I  think 
the  protest  sliould  have  been  sustained  in  the  present  case. 


(T.D.  27800  — G.  A.  6512.) 
Wool  in  transitu  —  Landed  weight. 

1.  No  Allowance  for  Normal  Absorption  of  Moisture.  In  order  to  sustain  a 
claim  for  allowance  of  moigturo  absorbed  by  wool  on  the  voyage  of  importation,  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  increase  of  about  \\  per  cent  in  the  landed  weight  over  that  of  the 
invoice  weiglit,  which  is  the  natural  and  normal  amount  of  absorption  by  the  wool,  is 
not  sufficient,  but  it  must  appear  that  the  increased  weight  is  due  to  the  excessive  and 
unusual  absorption  of  sea  water  or  otherwise. 

2.  Same  —  Burden  of  Proof.  E^en  in  the  event  of  a  holding  to  the  contrary  the  burden 
would  still  be  on  the  protestant  to  show  that  the  word  "  wool,"  as  used  in  comnrierce  and 
consequently  in  the  tariff  act,  means  wool  without  natural  or  normal  absorption  of 
moisture,  and  that  it  is  tlie  uniform  custom  of  the  trade  lo  buy  and  sell  the  wool  upon 
the  basis  of  the  invoice  weight  without  rej^ard  to  the  landed  weight  of  the  merchandise. 

New  York,  December  31,  1906. 

In  the  matter  of  protests  195896,  etc.,  of  Atlantic  Mills  et  al.  against  the  assessment  of  duty 
by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Boston.  Before  Board  3  (Waite,  Somer- 
VILLE,  and  Hay,  General  Appraisers). 

SOMERVILLE,  General  Appraiser :  The  merchandise  covered  by  these 
various  invoices  consists  of  wool  alleged  to  have  been  imported  from 
Australia.  The  importers  claim  that  duty  should  have  been  assessed 
only  upon  the  weight  of  the  wool  as  shown  upon  the  invoices,  because 
the  increase  in  weight  or  difference  in  weights  at  tlie  time  of  shipment 
and  the  landed  weiglits  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  moisture  on  the  voy- 
age of  importation  and  is  not  properly  or  legally  subject  to  duty.  The 
claim,  in  other  words,  is  that  an  allowance  should  have  been  made  by 
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way  of  deduction  for  the  amount  of  moisture  absorbed  by  the  wool  in 
Iransitu,  and  such  allowance  should  not  be  less  than  2  per  cent,  there 
being  no  authority  of  law  for  the  assessment  of  duty  on  the  moisture 
contained  in  the  wool. 

The  importers'  counsel  stated  at  the  hearing  that  they  made  no  claim 
for  allowance  of  excessive  moisture.  Testimony  was  introduced  show- 
ing that  there  was  no  absorjition  of  any  excessive  moisture  due  to  sea 
water  or  rain  water  contained  in  the  merchandise.  Evidence  was  fur- 
ther introduced  tending  to  show  that  wool  of  this  character  usually 
absorbs  about  \h.  per  cent  of  moisture  while  in  course  of  transportation 
across  the  sea,  but  no  specific  jivoof  was  made  as  to  such  absorption  by 
the  goods  under  consideration. 

The  rule  has  been  settled  that  allowances  of  this  kind  shall  be  made 
only  for  the  unusual  and  excessive  absorption  of  moisture  and  not  for 
the  usual  and  normal  absorjjtion.  In  re  Matte  wan  Manufacturing 
Company,  G.A.  4672  (T.D.  22078)  ;  In  re  Kenworthy,  G.A.  6319 
(T.D.  27220). 

In  our  opinion,  the  case  of  Earnshaw  v.  Cadwalader,  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Coui't  of  the  United  States  and  reported  in  145  United  States, 
247  (12  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  851),  is  conclusive  against  the  contention  of  the 
importers  of  these  goods. 

That  case  involved  the  question  as  to  the  dutiable  weight  of  iron  ore 
in  which  a  certain  percentage  of  water  was  mechanically  present. 
The  importers  contended  that  duty  should  be  assessed  upon  such  ore 
when  in  a  dry  state  so  as  to  exclude  the  moisture  contained  in  it.  It 
was  held  by  the  Court  that  the  term  "  iron  ore,"  as  defined  by  lexicog- 
raphers and  used  and  understood  in  commerce  genei'ally,  included 
the  water  as  well  as  other  foreign  substances  held  in  combination  with 
the  iron,  whether  the  combination  be  chemical  or  physical.  It  was 
further  observed  by  the  Court  that  the  byrden  of  making  out  a  claim 
for  recoveiy  in  that  case  rested  upon  the  importer,  and,  further,  to 
sustain  the  plaintiff's  case,  the  testimony  must  show,  as  above  stated, 
that  the  term  "  iron  ore,"  as  applied  to  the  ore  in  question,  signifies  to 
persons  familiar  with  the  commerce  respecting  it  dry  ore  only ;  that 
this  is  the  common,  well  known,  and  recognized  signification  of  the 
term  when  so  applied,  upon  which  signification  parties  buying  and 
selling  or  otherwise  dealing  in  the  ore  have  a  clear  right  to  depend 
without  any  contract  or  stipulation  respecting  it.  The  claim  of  the 
plaintiff,  it  was  observed,  is  really  for  an  allowance  by  the  Government 
upon  the  Government's  weight  of  the  article  imported  in  the  condition 
the  plaintift'  imported  it,  with  a  view  to  making  it  a  diftei'ent  article 
from  what  it  was  when  the  importers  presented  it  to  the  weigher. 

Corroborative  of  this  view  is  the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  United  States  v.  Reid,  Murdock  &  Co  (120  FeS  Rep.  242; 
56  C.C.A.,  538),  where   currants  were   impoi-ted   with   dirt   in   them. 
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and  it  was  held  that  Congress  intended  to  levy  duty  on  currants  in 
the  condition  imported,  and  that  no  deduction  could  be  allowed  on 
account  of  tlie  dirt.  A  writ  of  certiorari  was  denied  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  which,  in  fact,  amounted  to  an  affirmance  of  the  decision  in 
the  lower  court.     (190  U.S.  560  ;  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  855.) 

So,  in  the  case  of  Spencer  &  Co.  v.  United  States,  reported  by  the 
Treasury  Department  in  T.D.  26974,  it  was  held  by  the  Circuit  Court 
for  the  southern  district  of  New  York  that  in  assessing  duty  on  almonds, 
nuts,  and  filberts,  which  are  dutiable  at  so  mucli  per  pound,  no  allow- 
ance could  be  made  for  dirt  or  other  impurities  contained  in  tiie  goods, 
there  being  no  evidence  in  that  case  to  prove  a  definite  and  uniform 
custom  of  the  trade  to  allow  for  such  impurities.  This  decision  affirmed 
the  decision  of  the  Board  in  the  case  of  Spencer  &  Co.,  G.A.  5943 
(T.D.  26090),  Avhich  was  in  harmony  with  the  decision  of  United  States 
V.  Reid,  Murdock  &  Co.  {sujjra). 

The  evidence  in  this  case  fails  to  show  that  the  word  "  wool,"  as 
used  in  commerce,  and  consequently  in  the  tarill"  act,  means  wool  with- 
out any  natural  or  normal  absorption  of  moisture ;  nor  is  it  shown  that 
there  is  any  custom  of  trade  to  sell  the  wool  upon  the  basis  of  the 
invoice  weights  without  regard  to  the  landed  weight  in  cases  of  this 
kind. 

The  protests  are  all  overruled  and  the  decision  of  the  collector 
affirmed  in  each  case. 


(T.D.  28011.) 
Dratvback  on  carjjets  and  rugs. 

Drawback  on  carpets  and  rugs  manufactured  by  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Company,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  with  the  use  of  imported  wool  and  jute  yarn. 

Trp:asury  Dkpartment,  March  14,  1907. 

Sir:  On  the  exportation  of  carpets  and  rugs,  known  as  Wiltons, 
Brussels,  and  Axminsters,  of  various  grade  names,  manufactured  by 
the  Bigelow  Carpet  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  with  the  use  of 
imported  wool  and  imported  jute  yarn,  a  drawback  will  be  allowed 
equal  in  amount  to  the  duties  paid  on  the  imported  materials  so  used, 
less  the  legal  deduction  of  1  per  cent. 

The  preliminary  entry  must  show  separately  the  marks  and  num- 
bers of  the  shipping  packages,  together  with  their  contents. 

Each  roll  must  be  marked  to  show  the  kind,  lineal  yards,  and  the 
width  of  the  carpet  in  the  roll,  and  all  bales  or  packages  must  be 
marked  to  show  separately  the  number  and  dimensions  of  each 
kind  of  rugs  contained  therein. 

The  drawback  entry  must  show  the  name  of  the  factory  where  each 
was  manufactured,  and  separately  the  number  of  the  lineal  and 
square  yards  of  each  kind  and  description  of  carpet,  and  the  number 
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of  rugs  of  the  several  kinds  and  dimensions,  with  their  square  yard 
measurements,  exjiorted,  and  the  average  quantities  separately  of 
the  tops  and  noils  as  obtained  from  the  imported  wool,  together  with 
the  quantities  of  imported  jute  yarn  consumed  in  the  manufacture 
thereof.  Said  entry  must  further  show,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
averments,  that  the  merchandise  was  manufactured  of  the  materials 
and  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  manufacturers'  sworn  statement, 
dated  .January  14,  1907. 

In  liquidation,  the  quantities  of  wool  and  jute  yarn  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  bases  for  allowance  of  drawback  may  equal  the  quanti- 
ties declared  in  the  drawback  entry  after  official  verification  of 
exported  quantities. 

The  duty  paid  on  the  imported  wool  used  as  tops  and  noils  in  the 
manufacture  of  carpets  and  rugs  shall  be  divided  between  the  several 
grades  or  names  of  carpets  and  rugs  pro  rata  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  tops  and  noils  used  therein  at  the  time  and  jjlace  of 
manufacture,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  laid  down  by  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  United  States  v.  Dean  Lin- 
seed Oil  Company  (87  Fed.  Rep  453),  affirmed  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  (172  U.S.  647). 

The  manufacturer  must  file  with  the  collector  at  tlie  close  of  eacli 
six  months'  manufacturing  period  a  supplemental  sworn  tabulated 
statement,  for  each  factory,  in  the  same  form  as  those  attached  to 
and  made  a  2)art  of  their  sworn  statement,  dated  January  14,  1907, 
in  which  tliey  may  change  or  add  new  names  or  grades  of  carpets  and 
rugs. 

Respectfully, 

James  B.  Reynolds, 


Acting  Secretary. 


Collector  of  Customs,  New  York. 


(T.D.  28133.) 
Drawback  on  carded  wool. 

Drawback  on  carded  wool  manufactured  by  E.  S.  Parkhurst  &  Co.,  of  Glovereville,  N.Y., 
with  the  use  of  imported  wool  iu  the  grease. 

Treasury  Department,  May  3,  1907. 

Sir  :  On  the  exportation  of  carded  wool  manufactured  by  E.  S. 
Parkhurst  &  Co.,  of  Glovei'sville,  N.Y.,  wholly  with  the  lase  of  imported 
wool  in  the  grease,  a  drawback  will  be  allowed  equal  in  amount  to  the 
duty  paid  on  the  imported  wool  so  used,  less  the  legal  deduction  of  1 
per  cent. 

The  preliminary  entry  must  show  tlie  marks  and  numbers  of  the 
shipping  packages  antl  the  net  weight  of  the  carded  wool  contained 
in  each  jiackage  and  in  the  entire  shipment. 
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The  drawback  entry  must  show  the  total  net  weiglit  of  carded  wool 
exported  and  the  quantity  of  wool  in  condition  as  imported,  consumed 
in  the  manufacture  thereof,  and,  iu  addition  to  the  usual  averments, 
that  the  mei'chandise  was  manufactured  of  materials  and  in  the  man- 
ner set  forth  in  the  manufacturers'  sworn  statement,  dated  February  6, 
1907,  transmitted  herewith  for  filing  in  your  office.  There  shall  be 
attached  to  each  entry  a  sworn  abstract  of  the  manufacturing  record  in 
the  form  given  in  said  swoi'n  statement. 

In  liquidation,  the  quantity  of  imported  wool  which  may  be  taken  as 
the  basis  for  the  allowance  of  drawback  may  equal  that  declared  in  the 
drawback  entry,  after  official  vevilleation  of  exported  quantities,  pro- 
vided the  same  shall  not  exceed  the  net  weight  of  the  carded  wool 
exported  with  the  proper  quantity  added  thereto  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  resulting  from  scouring  and  carding,  as  shown  in  the  sworn 
al)stract  filed  with  the  entry. 

Respectfully, 

James  B.  Reynolds, 


Acting  Secretary. 


Collector  of  Customs,  New  York. 


(T.l).  281C9.) 
Drawback  on  graded  jynlled  wool. 

Drawback  ou  giadi'd  pulled  wool  manufactured  by  Wiuslow  Brothers  &  Smith  Company, 
of  Norwood,  Mass.,  from  imported  sheepskins.  —  T.D.  25838  of  December  9,  1904, 
revoked. 

Treasury  Depai{tment,  May  21,  1907. 

Sir:  On  the  exportation  of  graded  pulled  wool  manufactured  by 
Winslow  Brothers  S:  Smith  Company  ,  of  Norwood,  Mass.,  from 
imported  sheepskins  by  the  process  of  washing,  brushing,  pulling, 
grading,  and  in  some  instances  by  the  further  process  of  scouring  and 
carbonizing,  a  drawback  will  be  allowed  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty 
paid  on  the  imported  wool  so  used,  less  the  legal  deduction  of  1  per 
cent,  said  drawback  to  be  divided  between  the  seA'eral  grades  of  wool 
produced  pro  rata  in  proportion  to  the  market  value  thereof  as  sold  in 
the  usual  wholesale  quantities  in  the  domestic  market  at  the  time  and 
place  of  manufacture. 

Each  lot  of  skins  operated  on  shall  be  given  a  lot  number  or  mark 
that  shall  identify  them  with  the  bale  or  bales  covered  by  a  particular 
invoice,  from  which  they  were  taken,  and  the  product  of  each  such  lot 
shall  be  identified  by  such  number  or  mark  during  its  entire  passage 
through  the  factory  and  exportation,  and  shall  be  kept  separate  from 
other  lots. 

A  special  manufacturing  record  shall  be  kept  showing  each  lot 
number;  the  numbers  and  marks  of  the  bales  as  stated  in  the  import 
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invoice  comprising  the  same ;  the  original  weights  of  the  skins  con- 
tained in  each  bale  and  the  entire  number ;  the  estimated  wool  contained 
on  the  skins  when  imported ;  the  rate  of  duty  paid  thereon  ;  the  quan- 
tity of  wool  of  each  grade  produced  fi'om  said  lot,  together  with  the 
total  weight  of  wool  of  all  grades ;  the  market  value  of  each  grade  of 
wool  at  the  time  and  place  of  manufacture  and  the  quantity  of  worth- 
less and  valuable  waste  incurred  in  the  process  of  manufacture, 
together  with  the  value  of  the  latter. 

The  preliminary  entry  must  show  the  marks  and  numbers  of  the 
shipping  packages  and  the  quantity  of  wool  of  each  grade  contained 
in  each  package  and  in  the  entire  shipment. 

The  drawback  entry  shall  show  the  total  quantity  of  each  grade  of 
wool  exported,  and  there  shall  be  filed  in  connection  therewith  a  sworn 
abstract  from  the  manufacturing  records. 

In  liquidation,  the  duty  paid  on  the  imported  wool,  less  1  per  cent, 
shall  be  divided  between  the  several  grades  of  wool  produced  pro  rata 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  each  at  the  time  and  place  of  manufacture 
with  the  proper  allowance  for  -waste. 

The  Depai-tment's  regulations  of  December  9,  1904  (T.D.  25838),  are 
hereby  revoked. 

Respectfully, 

James  B.  Reynolds, 


Acting  Secretary. 


Collector  of  Customs,  Boston,  Mass. 


(T.D.  28195.) 

Mocha  hair  on  the  skin. 

Decision  of  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Goat  and  Sheepslsin  Import  Company  v. 
United  States  (T.D.  28190)  acquiesced  in. 

Treasury  Department,  May  24,  1907. 

Sir:  I  have  to  inform  you  that  suit  261,  October  term,  1906,  of  the 
Goat  and  Sheepskin  Import  Company  v.  United  States  (T.D.  28190), 
was  recently  decided  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  adversely 
to  the  Government. 

The  merchandise  in  suit  consisted  of  skins  of  the  Mocha  sheep, 
imported  with  the  wool  or  hair  on.  The  growth  on  the  skins  was 
classified  for  duty  as  wool.  Class  3,  under  paragraph  360  of  the  act  of 
July  24,  1897.  The  importers  protested,  claiming  the  growth  to  be 
hair  and  as  such  free  of  dnty  under  paragraph  571  or  664  of  the 
same  act,  which  claim  was  sustained  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  this  case,  the  Court  finding  that  the  evidence  clearly  showed 
the  growth  on  the  skins  to  be  commercially  known  and  dealt  in  as 
hair. 
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You  ai'e  therefore  hereby  authorized  to  forward  the  usual  certified 
statement  for  refund  of  the  duties  exacted  in  excess  in  settlement  of 
the  case. 

Respectfully, 

James  B.  Reynolds, 


Collector  ot  Customs,  New  York. 


Acting  Secretary. 


(T.D.  28197  and  28198.) 
Drawback  on  ivool. 

Drawback  on  graded  pulled  wool  manufactured  by  the  Manchester  Wool  and  Leather 
Company,  of  Manchester,  N.II.,  with  the  use  of  imported  sheepskins. —T.D. 
28169  of  May  21, 1907,  extended,  and  T.D.  27451  of  June  29,  1906,  revoked. 

Treasury  Department,  May  27,  1907. 
Sir:  The  Department's  regulations  of  May  21,  1907  (T.D.  28169), 
providing  for  the  allowance  of  drawback  on  the  exportation  of  graded 
pulled  wool  manufactured  by  Winslow  Brothers  &  Smith  Company, 
of  Norwood,  Mass.,  from  imported  sheepsliins  by  the  process  of 
washing,  brushing,  pulling,  grading,  and  in  some  instances  by  the 
further  process  of  scouring  and  carbonizing,  are  hereby  extended,  so 
far  as  applicable,  to  cover  the  exportation  of  similar  merchandise 
manufactured  by  the  Manchester  Wool  and  Leatiier  Company,  of 
Manchester,  N.II. 

The  Department's  regulations  of  June  29,    190G   (T.D.   27451),  ax-e 
hereby  revoked. 

Respectfully, 

James  B.  Reynolds. 

Acting  Secretary. 

Collector  op  Customs,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  same  provision  was  extended  to  Stone,  Timlow  &  Co.,  of  West 
Medford,  Mass.,  by  T.D.  28198. 


(T.D.  28222  — G. A.  6611.) 
Wool  powder  i)uffs- 

Flat  pieces  of  white  woolen  fabric,  circular  in  shape,  varying  from  2  to  4  inches  in  diameter 
and  from  one-half  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  and  used  for  applying  powder  to  the  face  and 
neck,  are  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  wool  under  paragraph  366,  tariff  act  of  ISy",  and 
not  as  brushes  under  paragraph  410. 

New  York,  May  31,  1907. 

In  the  matter  of  protest  12.5234  of  Geo.  Borgfeldt  .<:  Co.  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by 
the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Baltimore.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts, 
and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers). 

LuNT,  General  Ajypraiser :  The  merchandise  in  question  is  invoiced 
as  "powder  puffs."      Duty   was   assessed  thereon  at  the  rate   of  44 
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cents  pur  pound  and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  366, 
tariff  act  of  1897,  as  manufactures  of  wool ;  and  it  is  claimed  to  be 
dutiable  as  brushes  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  410  of 
said  act. 

The  merchandise  consists  of  flat  pieces  of  white  woolen  fabric, 
circular  in  shape,  varying  from  2  inches  to  4  inches  in  diameter  and 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  used  for  applying 
powder  to  the  face  and  neck. 

The  question  raised  in  the  case  before  us  is  identical  with  that 
passed  upon  by  the  Board  in  an  unpul)lisiied  decision  dated  February 
24,  lOOo,  wherein  it  was  held  tlnit  such  merchandise  is  dutiable  as 
brushes.  On  appeal  by  the  Government,  this  decision  was  reversed 
(T.D.  28142)  ;  and  conforming  to  the  decision  of  the  Court  we  find 
the  merchandise  to  be  a  manufacture  of  wool  and  hold  it  dutiable  as 
assessed. 

The  protest  is  overruled  and  the  decision  of  the  collector  aflBrraed. 


(T.D.  28248  — G.A.  6619.) 
Mocha  sheepskins. 

The  growth  upon  Mocha  sheepskins,  classified  as  wool,  Class  3,  held  to  be  free  of  duty  under 
paragraph  664,  tariff  act  of  1897.  —  Goat  and  Sheepskin  Import  Company  v.  United 
States  (T.D.  28190;  141  Fed.  Rep.,  493;  T.D.  26404;  145  Fed.  Rep.,  1022;  T.D.  27190) 
followed  : 

New  York,  June  13,  1907. 

In  the  matter  of  protests  88776/,  etc.,  of  the  Goat  and  Sheepskin  Import  Company,  against 
the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  Vork.  Before 
Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers). 

McClelland,  Oeneral  Appraiser :  The  merchandise  in  question  con- 
sists of  mocha  sheepskins.  The  skins  were  admitted  free  of  duty,  but 
the  growth  upon  said  skins  was  returned  by  the  appraiser  as  wool,  Class 
3 ;  and  the  collector  assessed  duty  upon  tlie  quantity  thereof  so  returned 
at  the  rate  of  3  cents  a  pound  under  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  358 
and  360  of  the  tariff  act  of  1807.  Protestants  claim  that  said  growth  upon 
the  sjiins  in  question  is  entitled  to  free  entry  under  either  paragraph 
664,  671,  or  562  of  said  act. 

The  question  here  involved  was  determined  by  the  Board  in  Abstract 
2401  (T.D.  25499),  following  G.A.  4593  (T.D.  21737),  adversely  to  the 
importers.  Appeals  from  tliat  ruling  were  in  turn  taken  to  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  and  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Apjieals,  and 
in  each  of  said  appeals  the  decision  of  the  Board  was  sustained.  Goat 
and  Sheepskin  Import  Company  w.  United  States  (suit  3G41,  T.D.  28190; 
141  Fed.  Rep.  493;  T.D.  26404,  and  1.45  Fed.  Rep.  1022;  T.D.  27190). 

The  case  was  then  taken  on  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  where  the  issue  was  finally  determined  in  favor  of  the 
importers' contention  (T.D.  28190).     .     .     . 
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On  said  autliority  we  sustain  the  protests  and   reverse  the  action  of 
the  collector  in  each  case. 


OTHER   BOARD   CASES. 


(T.D.  27665.) 

JVo.  1.1077.  —  Wool  Braids.  —  Protest  of  Sicgel-Cooper  Company  against  the  assesB- 
ment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York,  Before  Board  1 
(Lunt,  Sharrelts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers;  Sharretts,  G.A.,  absent), 
October  11,  1906.     Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

The  merchandise  was  classified  as  wool  braids  under  paragraph  ,S71, 
tariff  act  of  1897,  and  was  claimed  to  be  comp~bsed  in  chief  value  of 
fur.     Protest  overruled. 


(T.D.  27773.) 

Suit  1048.  — Clown  Suits  — Toys  —  Wool  Wearing  Appakel.  — United  States  v.  G. 
A.  Schwarz.  United  States  Circuit  Court,  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania.  December 
5,1906.  No.  2.  On  application  for  review  of  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  United  States 
General  Appraisers. 

Discontinued  on  the  authority  of  the  attorney -general.  The  Govern- 
ment contended  (T.D.  25570)  that  so-called  clown  suits,  composed  in 
part  of  wool,  which  the  Board  held  dutiable  as  toys  under  paragraph 
418,  tariff  act  of  1897,  had  been  properly  classified  as  wearing  apparel 
in  part  of  wool  under  paragraph  370.  For  decision  below  see  G.A. 
,5770  (T.D.  25532). 

Suit  .3H7«.  —  Lanolin  —  Wool  Grease. —  Victor  Koccli!  &  Co.  v.  United  States. 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  southern  district  of  New  York,  December  11,  1906.  On 
application  for  review  of  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers. 
Before  Hazel,  District  Judge. 

Decision  afflrmed  by  consent.  For  decision  Ijelow  see  G.A.  5881 
(T.D.  25910)  holding  on  the  authority  of  .Movius  v.  United  States  ((i6 
Fed.  Rep  734),  that  lanolin  or  adeps  lanas  was  dutiable  as  a  medicinal 
preparation  under  paragrapii  G7,  tariff  act  of  1897,  rather  than  as  wool 
grease  under  paragraph  279,  as  claimed  by  the  imijorters. 

Suit  4.'JS8.  — Wool  Ornaments.  —  Kelly  &  Newton  v.  United  States.  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  southern  district  of  New  York,  December  12,  1906.  On  application  for 
review  of  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers.  Before  Hazel, 
District  Judge. 

Decision  affirmed  by  consent.  The  importers  contended  that  the  mer- 
chandise consisted  of  ornaments  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  wool  under 
paragraph  366,  tariff  act  of  1897.  For  decision  below  see  Abstract 
12330  (T.D.  27545). 
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COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT   OF  THE   IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS 
OF     WOOL     AND     MANUFACTURES     OF     WOOL     FOR     THE 
TWELVE    MONTHS    ENDING   JUNE   30,  1906  and  ]907. 
Gross   Imports. 


Articles  and  Countries. 

Quantities   for  Twelve 

Months   ending 

June  30. 

Values  for  Twelve 

Months   ending 

June  30. 

i9oe. 

1»07. 

1006. 

1907. 

Wool,  Hair  of  the   Camel,   Goat, 
Alpaca,  etc.,  and  Manufactures 
op  : 

Unmanufactured — 
Class   1  — Clothing  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  from-- 

United   Kingdom 

France 

South  America 

Asia  and  Oceania 

Other  countries 

Pounds. 

24,942,186 

602,154 

34,420,533 

22,275,465 

4,569,969 

Pounds. 

24,568,505 

104,238 

21,198,506 

35,453,636 

1,667,231 

$6,403,321 

131,056 

7,566,610 

5,752,844 

1,083,103 

$6,483,028 

16,168 

4,911,062 

9,539,994 

428,052 

Total 

86,810,307 

82,982,116 

$20,936,934 

$21,378,304 

Class  2  — Combing  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Europe 

British  North  America    .    .   . 

South  America 

Other  countries 

12,178,580 

639,428 

1,344,688 

976,775 

64,783 

7,306,317 

184,706 

1,472,922 

1,688,797 

18,636 

$3,350,319 

184,145 

356,246 

305,791 

17,523 

$2,235,736 

66,823 

425,434 

501,087 

6,201 

Total 

15,204,254 

10,671,378 

$4,214,024 

$3,235,281 

Class    3  — Carpet  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  from — 
United  Kingdom     ..... 

France    

Germany 

Other  Europe 

South  America 

Chinese  Empire 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania  .   .    . 
Other  countries ■  . 

16,620,343 
3,326,729 
1,153,687 

29,222,142 
6,083,307 

29,283,046 

13,887,394 
97,459 

17,638,896 
3,154,019 
1,820,750 

27.416,155 
3,475,631 

36,612,387 

19,638,362 
437,851 

$2,802,038 

628,376 

198,347 

4,074,482 

812,173 

3,456,596 

1,935,090 

10,312 

$3,245,118 

599,106 

336,004 

4,314,282 

772,940 

4,479,355 

3,105,466 

68,172 

Total 

99,674,107 

110,194,051 

$13,917,414 

$16,920,443 

Total  unmanufactured     . 

201,688,668 

203,847,545 

$39,068,372 

$41,534,028 

Manufactures  of— 
Carpets     and     Carpeting      (duti- 
able)— 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Europe 

Asia  and  Oceania 

Other  countries 

Total 


Sq.  Yards. 

226,143 

815,411 

137,056 

3,395 


Sq.  Yards. 

198,431 

697,418 

167,548 

4,613 


1,182,005        1,068,010 


$628,723 

3,517,955 

482,633 

14,209 


$4,643,520 


$527,969 

3,230,920 

646,769 

29,409 


$4,435,067 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT   OF   IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS    OF 

WOOL,    Etc. 

Gross  Imports.  —  Continued. 


Articles  and  Countries. 

Quantities  for  Twelve 

Months  ending 

June  30. 

Values  for  Twelve 

Months  ending 

June  30. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Clothing,  ready-made,  and  other 
wearing  apparel,  except  shawls 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

$1,626,279 

$1,674,915 

Cloths—  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  from — 

United   Kingdom 

Austria-Hungary 

2,303,956 
346,867 
369,279 
150,998 

1,683,437 
16,281 

2,488,418 
415,277 
291,075 
199,868 

1,929,217 
12,891 

$2,713,977 

314,843 

361,102 

182,920 

1,567,990 

16,588 

$2,947,032 
388,069 
286,334 

246,505 

Germany 

Other  countries 

1,850,035 
14,226 

Total 

4,870,818 

5,336,546 

$5,157,420 

$5,732,200 

Dress     Goods,  Women's    and 
Children's  —  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

France.  ...       

Germany 

Other  countries 

Sq.  Yards. 

31,935,450 

11,869,168 

8,791,241 

235,083 

Sq.  Yards. 

19,491,043 

17,510,009 

9,336,612 

587,253 

$5,288,263 

2,606,211 

2,082,556 

72,656 

$3,311,868 

3,487,205 

2,321,519 

119,663 

Total 

52,830,942 

46,924,917 

$10,049,686 

$9,240,245 

Knit  fabrics  (dutiable)    .   .       .   . 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

$265,133 

433,863 
156,629 
748,153 

$210,856 
271,116 

Mungo,    flocks,    shoddy,    noils, 
wool  extracts,  rags,  and  waste 

1,171,097 
198,601 

674,289 
195,797 

Yarns  (dutiable) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

154,668 
602,170 

$23,080,683 

$22,321,237 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT   OF    IMPORTS    AND   EXPORTS    OF 
WOOL,    Etc. —  Concluded. 

Exports  of  Wool  and  Manufactures  of. 


FORKIGN. 


1906. 

190T. 

1906. 

190T. 

Quantities. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Values. 

Wool,  Hair  op  the    Camel,  Goat, 

Alpaca,  etc.,  and  Manufactures 

or: 

Unmanufactured— 

Class  1— Clothing  (dutiable)  lbs  . 

Class  2 — Combing         "            "    . 

Class  3— Carpet             "            "    . 

3,261,458 

416,966 

1,771,954 

1,655,994 

270,845 

1,305,069 

$638,464 
110,061 
245,210 

$318,675 

71,498 

146,149 

Total   unmanufactured    .... 

5,450,378 

3,231,908 

$993,735 

$536,322 

Manufactures  of— 
Carpets  and  carpeting,  sq.  yds.. 

5,054 

10,964 

$22,118 

6,453 
27,192 

41,726 

$42,414 

9,767 
16,434 

30,966 
132 

Clothing,  ready  made,  and  other 
wearing  apparel,  except  shawls 

Cloths,  pounds,  dutiable 

Dress  goods,  women's  and   chil- 
dren's,  sq.  yds.,  dutiable  .   .   . 

40,956 
227,024 

18,396 
171,794 

Mungo,     flocks,     shoddy,     noils, 
wool  extracts,  rags,  and  waste, 
pounds,    dutiable . 

Yarns,  pounds,  dutiable 

22,469 
1,119 

4,114 

892 

6,175 

404 

30,541 

93 

669 

35,749 

$134,609 

$136,224 

Domestic. 


Wool,  and  Manufactures  of  — 
Wool,  raw,  lbs 

192,481 

474,132 

$29,095 

$81,012 

Manufactures  of— 

69,842 
17,873 

67,915 
6,551 

$57,297 

16,414 

72,412 

1,618,484 

354,911 

$57,781 

Dress  goods,  yards 

5,674 
54,937 

1,688,778 

All  other 

431,936 

Total       

$2,119,518 

$2,239,106 
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QUARTERLY    REPORT    OF    THE    BOSTON    WOOL    MARKET 

FOR   APRIL,    MAY,    AND   JUNE,   1907. 

Domestic  Wools.      (Benedict  &  Livingstone.) 


Ohio,     Pennsylvania,     and     West 
Virginia. 

(WASHED.) 

XX  and  above 

X 

i  Blood 

i  &,\  Blood 

Kine  Delaiue 

(unwashed.) 

Fine 

k  Blood 

l&l  Blood 

Fine  Delaine 

Michigan,    Wisconsin,    New    Youk, 

ETC. 
(WASHED.) 

Fine 

4  Blood 

I  &i  Blood 

Kine  Delaine 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine 

i  Blood 

i  Sc\  Blood 

Fine  Delaine 

Kkntuckt  and  Indiana. 
(unwashed.) 

i  &  \  Blood 

Braid 

Miwsouiii,  Iowa,  and  Illinois. 

(UNWASHED.) 

i  &  \  Blood 

Braid     

'I'e.xas. 
(scoured  basis.) 

Spring,  line,  12  inoiUlis 

"  "     6  to  8  months 

"        medium,  12  months 

"  *'         6  to  8  months   .   .   . 

Fall,  fine 

"     medium 

California, 
(scoured  basis.) 
Sprint;,  Northern,  free,  12  mouths     . 
"  "  "      6  to  8  months. 

Kail,  free 

"    defective 

Territory     Wool:     Montana,     Wyo- 
ming, Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 

(SCOURED    BASIS.) 

Staple,  fine  and  fine  medium    .... 

"        medium 

Clothing,  fine 

"  "      medium 

"  medium 

New  Mexico.     (Spring.) 

(SCOURED    BASIS.)- 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

New  Mexico.     (Fall.) 

(SCOURED   BASIS.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 


GlEOROIA     AND   SOUTHERN. 

Unwashed 


lOOT. 


April.     May 


34 

32 
39  &   40 
38  @  39 

37 

25  ®  26 
33  g  34 
32  g  33 

29 


38  S  39 

37  @  38 

35  @  36 

24  @  25 

32  S  33 

31  a  33 

28 


32  3  33 

28 


31  @  32 
27  S  28 


69  ®  70 

62  @  63 

63  S  64 
55  ig  57 
57  @  58 
52  @  55 


67  @  68 
62  g  63 
57  g  58 
40  g  45 


69  a  71 

65  g  66 
67  g  68 

66  3  67 
60  3  62 


65  g  66 
54  3  55 
42  g  43 
35  g  36 


none  here. 


34 

32 
39  @  40 
38  &   39 
37  @  37i 

25  (S  26 

33  ®   34 

31  g  33 

29  @  30 


38  3  39 

37  O  38 

35  @  36 

24  g  25 

32  g  33 

31  g  33 

28  g  29 


31  g  33 


30  3  31 

27  g  28 


70  3  71 

62  g  64 

63  g  64 
55  3  57 
57  @  58 
52  @  55 


67  g  68 

62  3  63 

57  S  58 

40  &  45 


June. 


34  &   34^ 
32  3  32i 

40 
38  g  39 
37ig  38 

26 
33^3  34 
31  g  33 
30  3  3Ui 


65  g  66 


67  g  68 
67  3  68 
60  a  62 


65  3  66 
54  3  55 
42  3  43 
35  3  36 


none  here. 


38  3  39 

37  8  38 

36 

25 

33 
30  3  33 
28^3  29^ 


30  3  33 

28 


30  3  31 
27  3  28 


71  @  72 

64  3  65 

63  3  64 

55  3  5" 

57  3  58 

52  @  bb 


68  8  69 
62  3  63 
57  8  58 
40  3  45 


69  3  71 
65  g  66 
68  3  69 
67  3  68 
60  g  62 


65  8  66 
54  g  55 
42  3  43 
35  8  36 


none  here. 


1006. 


June. 


34  8  34J 

31  @  32 
37  8  38 
37  g  38 
36  8  37 

25  8  26 

32  g  33 
32  g  34 

28 


36  8  37 

36  3  37 

34  3  35 

24  3  25 

31  3  32 

31  3  33 

26  8  27 


32  8  34 
28  8  29 


31  e  32 

27  8  28 


72  8  73 
67  8  68 
63  0  65 
61  8  *!3 

60  8  61 
58  3  60 


70  8  72 
65  8  66 
60  8  62 
40  8  45 


72  a  r.i 

65  8  67 

69  3  70 

67  8  68 

63  3  64 


65  8  67 

60  8  62 

50  8  52 

41  0  43 


ba   8  60 

55  3  57 

49  3  51 

45  8  46 


29  8  30 
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Domestic  Wool. 

Boston,  June  29,  1907. 

The  quarter  embracing  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June  is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  quietest  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  stocks  in 
the  market  are  A'ery  much  depleted  and  both  manufacturers  and  dealers  are 
awaiting  with  interest  developments  of  the  new  clip  in  the  wool-growing 
districts.  "We  cannot  say  that  this  season  has  been  any  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  What  demand  there  has  been  has  tended  toward  the  finer 
grades  and  1/2  blood  and  above  wools  have  met  with  a  steady  call  at  a  fairly 
even  range  of  values. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  quarter  the  demand  for  Delaines  increased 
to  a  marked  degree,  resulting  in  a  slight  appreciation  of  values.  Undoubt- 
edly the  deficient  yield  of  staple  wool  to  be  obtained  in  the  new  territory 
clip,  together  with  the  high  cost  of  Australian  wool,  has  accounted  for 
the  interest  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  fine  fleece  staple.  On  the  contrary, 
1/4  blood  and  low  grades  have  been  neglected  until  prices  have  weakened 
from  one  to  two  cents  per  pound.  At  these  reduced  quotations  large  blocks 
have  been  moved,  practically  cleaning  up  the  market  of  the  old  wool.  Owing 
to  the  continued  activity  of  the  worsted  mills,  staple  wools  have  met  with  good 
inquiry  and  sales  would  have  been  larger  during  the  quarter  had  the  remain- 
ing stock  offered  a  more  attractive  selection. 

It  is  quite  remarkable  that  there  is  no  large  accumulation  of  clothing  wools 
being  carried  over  into  the  new  clip,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  woolen 
mills  have  had  several  unsatisfactory  seasons  and  the  consumption  of  wool 
from  that  source  has  been  below  the  normal.  This  may  be  partially  accounted 
for  by  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery,  thus  enabling  the  worsted 
manufacturers  to  use  shorter  staple  wools  than  formerly. 

The  unseasonable  weather  this  spring  has  proved  especially  detrimental  to 
the  interest  of  dress  goods  manufacturers,  and  it  is  yet  too  early  to  predict 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  reception  which  men's  wear  fabrics  will  meet 
with.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  there  are  no  indications  of  any 
serious  reaction  in  business  which  might  unfavorably  affect  the  large  con- 
sumption of  manufactured  goods  now  going  on,  and  if  the  coming  light  weight 
season  proves  as  satisfactory  as  anticipated  by  some  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers, the  strength  of  the  wool  market  is  well  assured  for  the  near  future, 
especially  in  the  finer  grades. 

The  opening  of  the  season  in  the  country  was  a  disappointment  to  both 
growers  and  buyers,  whose  views  were  so  divergent  that  many  of  the  early 
wools  were  consigned.  When  the  deadlock  was  finally  broken  by  mutual 
concessions,  the  buying  was  very  active,  resulting  in  a  rapid  movement  of  the 
clip  to  the  eastern  markets  on  a  clean  basis  of  from  three  to  five  per  cent 
lower  than  last  year. 

Benedict  &  Livingstone. 
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Pulled  Wools. 

The  quarter  in  review  presents  few  features  of  interest,  as  the  demand  for 
pulled  wools  has  been  comparatively  limited  and  confined  to  particular 
grades.  The  prevailing  type  of  woolen  goods  has  called  for  wools  grading 
half-blood  and  above,  and  extras  and  fine  A's  have  been  active  and  firm; 
but  the  lower  sorts,  from  a  low  A  downwards,  have  dragged  and  have 
sagged  in  value.  In  the  case  of  C  supers  and  gray  wools  sales  have  been 
effected  almost  entirely  by  cutting  down  prices,  and  even  standard  B's  have 
been  forced  at  times  by  private  concessions  to  indifferent  purchasers. 

The  worsted  spinners  have  been  steady  buyers  of  anything  running  to 
staple  and  there  has  been  a  general  cleaning  up  of  combing  wools,  although 
with  these  also  the  higher  grades  only  have  maintained  their  values.  The 
June  lambs  supers  —  A  and  B  pulled  together  —  have  sold  quite  readily  at  46  @ 
48  cents,  much  to  the  encouragement  of  the  pullers,  and  there  are  some  hope- 
ful indications  on  the  part  of  the  woolen  mills  of  a  return  to  cheviots  next 
season,  which  would  mean  the  rehabilitation  of  medium  and  coarse  supers. 

W.  A.  Blanchard. 
Pdllkd  Wools.     (Scoured  basis.)     (W.  A.  Blanchard.) 


Brushed,  Extra  . 
Fine  A  .  .  .  . 
A  Super  .... 
B  Super  .... 
C  8ui)er  .  .  .  . 
Fine  Combing  . 
Combing  .... 
California,  Extra 


April. 


68  g 

72 

60  3 

65 

53  5 

58 

46  s 

48 

SO  a 

35 

57  S 

62 

48  g 

52 

63  g 

70 

1»07. 


May. 

68  @72 

60  3  65 

.52  g  58 

45  g  47 

30  g  35 

57  g  62 

48  g  51 

62  g  69 

June. 

68 

3  72 

60 

a,  66 

52 

(S57 

45 

n  47 

30 

It  35 

57 

a  62 

48 

1^  50 

62 

@68 

June. 

70  @73 

64 

g  67 

57 

g62 

60 

g54 

40 

g43 

60 

g  64 

50 

g52 

67 

g  70 

Foreign  Wools. 
The  principal  feature  in  the  market  for  foreign  wools  during  the  quarter 
under  review  has  been  the  steady  demand  for  the  finer  description  of 
Australian  wools,  principally  for  worsted  purposes;  though  choice  fine  card- 
ing wools  have  also  been  in  steady  request.  The  direct  shipments  of  merino 
and  crossbreds  from  full  blood  to  5G's  quality  have  sold  readily,  and 
dealers  and  manufacturers  have  been  steady  buyers  in  foreign  markets.  The 
lower  gra»des  of  crossbreds  as  well  as  the  English  wools  have  been  quite 
neglected.  Carpet  wools  have  moved  at  reduced  prices  in  sympathy  with 
lower  quotations  for  carpet  yarns,  but  filling  wools  and  especially  China  wools 
have  accumulated  heavily  and  importers  stand  to  make  heavy  losses.  The 
improved  demand  for  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  in  Europe  and  the  steady 
consumption  on  the  part  of  the  worsted  mills  here  seem  to  absorb  the  in- 
creased clips  of  Australia,  and  prices  are  quite  steadily  maintained.  There 
appears  to  be  an  absence  of  speculation  and  desirable  wools  do  not  accumulate. 
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It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  values  of  fine  wools  will  be  sustained  with  a 
possibility  of  better  inquiry,  if  not  an  advance,  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  in  values  of  English  and  other  wools  of  about  46's  quality. 

MaUGER    &    AVEKY. 

Boston,  July  5,  1907. 

Foreign   Wools.     (Mauger  &  Atbkt.) 


1007. 

1906. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

June. 

Australian  Combing : 

Choice 

43 
41 

40 

43 
40 
38 

40 
39 

43 

@45 

@42 
(3)41 

@44 
@42 
@40 

iSl42 
@40 

@  45 
3  43 

@47 
S43 
@37 

@37 
@33 

g39 
@36 
@  41 

@  46 
@45 
a  43 
ig  43 

g  25 
@32 
@30 
§36 

m  36 

g  24 
S22 
S17 

43 
41 

40 

43 
40 
38 

40 
40 

43 
42 

44 
40 
35 

36 
31 

37 
34 
39 

45 
43 
42 
41 

24 
31 
27 
33 
33 
22 
19 
15 

@  45 
@42 
@41 

@44 
@42 
(§40 

®42 
®  41 

S  45 
®  43 

a  47 
©43 
@37 

@37 
@33 

@39 

@  36 
@  41 

@46 
@44 
®  43 
a  42 

@25 
@32 
g  29 
g  35 
@35 
@23 
@20 
@  16 

43 
41 

40 

43 
41 

39 

41 
41 

43 
42 

44 
40 
35 

36 
31 

37 
34 
39 

44 
43 
40 
40 

24 
30 
26 
32 
33 
21 
18 
14 

@45 
@42 
@41 

@45 
@42 
g40 

@43 
g42 

®  45 
g43 

@47 
g  43 
@37 

@37 
@33 

g39 
g36 

®  41 

@45 
@44 
@41 
g41 

g  25 
g31 
«28 
g33 
g35 
@22 
@19 
g  16 

42 
39 
36 

42 

39 
37 

38 
39 

44 
42 

45 
41 

36 

35 
31 

36 
33 

38 

44 
43 
42 
42 

23 
31 
25 
31 
32 
23 
20 
14 

@43 

Good 

@40 

Average 

Australian  Clothing: 

Choice 

@  38 
@43 

Good 

®  40 

@  38 

Sydney  and  Queensland : 

Good  Clothing 

®  39 

ig  40 

Australian  Crossbred : 

@  46 

42 

44 
40 
35 

36 
31 

37 
34 
39 

45 
44 
42 
42 

24 
31 
27 
35 
34 
23 
20 
15 

g  44 

Australian  Lambs : 

g48 

Good 

@43 

g38 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : 

Choice 

g36 

@  33 

Montevideo : 

@38 

g35 

S  39 

Bnglish  Wools: 

g45 

@  44 

Yorkshire  Hogs 

Irish  Selected  Fleece  ........ 

Carpet  Wools : 

Scotch  Highland,  White 

East  India,  1st  White  Joria 

East  India,  White  Kandahar  .... 
Donskoi,  Washed,  White 

@43 
@44 

@24 

g32 

g27 
g32 
g33 

g24 

"          "      No.  1,  Open 

'*          "       No.  2,  Open 

@21 

&  15 

BULLETIN 
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A    QUAETERLY    MAGAZINE 
Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the  National  Wool  Industry. 

Vol.  XXXVII.l  BOSTON,  DECEMBER,  1907.  [No.  IV. 

ANNUAL   WOOL   REVIEW 

WITH   ESTIMATE   OF  DOMESTIC  WOOL   CLIP  OF  1907 
AND   OTHER   STATISTICAL   TABLES. 


In  the  pages  which  follow  we  present  for  the  nineteenth  con- 
secutive year  our  annual  estimate  of  the  domestic  wool  product 
based  upon  the  number  of  sheep  fit  for  shearing  April  1,  1907, 
together  with  numerqus  tables  relating  to  sheep  in  various  coun- 
tries, the  wool  product,  and  to  the  manufactures  of  wool  and 
their  importation.  We  have  followed  our  accustomed  lines  in 
gathering  information,  and  we  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebt- 
edness for  valuable  assistance  to  correspondents  and  others  who 
have  responded  to  our  inquiries  with  helpful  answers.  We  have 
no  purpose  to  serve  except  to  secure  the  most  accurate  informa- 
tion possible  under  prevailing  conditions  ;  and  in  this  effort  we 
have  given  due  consideration  to  the  views  of  the  best  informed 
wool-growers,  wool  buyers,  and  dealers,  together  with  those  of 
officials  in  States  where  sheep  are  assessed  for  taxation.  The 
result,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  an  estimate  and  not  an 
enumeration. 

THE    NUMBER    OF    SHEEP. 

We  place  the  number  of  sheep  tit  for  shearing  at  38,864,932 
com])ared  with  38,540,798  the  preceding  year.  Decreases  are  to 
be  found  in  some  of  the  grazing  States,  because  of  larger  ship- 
ments than  usual  last  autumn,  due  to  the  attractive  prices  ob- 
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tainable  for  both  wool  and  sheep,  while  in  some  of  the  States  of 
the  East  and  Middle  West  t]ie  numbers  have  increased.  These 
facts  seem  to  show  an  increasing  interest  in  sheep  raising  in 
the  sections  where  years  ago  the  largest  numbers  were  found. 
Prices  were  again  high  for  all  kinds  of  sheep  stock  during  most 
of  the  year  under  review  and  these,  together  with  a  contraction 
of  the  range,  account  in  large  measure  for  the  decreases  to  be 
found  in  some  of  the  range  States. 

The  season  of  1907  was  unusual  in  some  respects.  For  the 
first  time  in  several  years  no  considerable  quantity  of  wool  was 
early  contracted  for  on  the  sheep's  back.  When  contracting  was 
in  vogue  buyers'  representatives  appeared  in  the  field  in  con- 
siderable force  early  in  the  winter,  and  even  some  months  earlier 
straggling  buyers  were  about  looking  for  contracts.  This  year 
few,  if  any,  appeared  in  Montana  before  May,  and  the  great  bulk 
of  the  state's  clip  was  purchased  late  in  June.  This  holding  off 
of  the  buyers  was  at  once  attributed  to  a  "  combine  "  formed  to 
depress  prices,  ''rob"  the  grower  "and  secure  the  1907  wool  at 
from  two  to  five  cents  a  pound  below  the  market  value." 

And  yet  this  holding  off  by  dealers  was  nothing  more  than 
reasonable  timidity.  Conservative  action  was  the  result  of  their 
point  of  view.  Early  in  the  year  the  business  outlook  was  far 
from  encouraging.  The  prospect  for  good  crops — on  which 
business  so  much  depends  —  was  far  from  reassuring  ;  merchants 
were  unable  to  dispose  of  seasonable  goods,  owing  to  the  linger- 
ing of  winter  in  the  lap  of  spring,  and  high  rates  prevailed  for 
money.  These  factors,  combined  with  the  exaggerated  views 
of  values  held  by  the  growers  early 'in  the  season  and  the  small 
profits  made  by  the  dealers  the  previous  season,  because  of  the 
high  prices  paid  for  the  wool  purchased  ;  the  fear  of  a  recession 
of  business,  and  the  prediction  that  tight  money  might  come  at 
any  time,  had  a  great  influence  in  determining  the  course  of  the 
dealers.  Their  inactivity  was  simply  business  prudence  at  a 
time  when  many  signs  suggested  conservative  action.  Prudent 
men  were  made  doubly  so,,  and  naturally  enough.  Prices  for  the 
past  several  seasons  have  been  abnormally  high,  and  no  man, 
with  a  due  regard  to  his  success,  could  afford  to  take  the  chances 
incurred  by  rushing  headlong  into  the  market  before  he  could 
feel  reasonably  sure  that  he  could  eventually  sell  his  purchases 
at  a  figure  which  would  yield  a  fair  profit. 
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The  tight  money  which  the  dealers  feared,  and  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  which  the  growers  scoffed  in  the  spring,  became  very  real 
in  the  autumn  ;  and  but  for  a  quick  turn-over  of  their  purchases, 
before  the  stringency  became  acute,  the  dealers  might  have 
suffered  severely  by  reason  of  it.  As  it  was,  less  money  was 
made  by  them  this  year  than  last,  when  the  profits  are  said  to 
have  been  meager  enough.  ^luch  as  the  growers  complained  of 
the  offers  made,  they  fared  distinctly  better  than  the  men  who 
bought  their  commodity,  whose  heavy  expenses  and  costly  estab- 
lishments the  growers  too  often  fail  to  consider  during  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  purchase  of  the  wool. 

But  in  addition  to  all  these  deterrent  influences,  there  was 
still  another,  and  for  it  the  sheepmen  must  blame  themselves  or 
their  ardent  friends,  the  local  newspaper  scribes.  All  during  the 
early  winter  sensational  reports  about  the  severity  of  the  storms, 
and  the  great  suffering  and  loss  of  sheep  were  industriously  sent 
to  the  eastern  press.  These  reports  naturally  aroused  a  fear  of 
tender  wool  and  made  even  the  contracting  dealer  regard  con- 
tracting, risky  enough  under  normal  conditions,  a  doubly  hazard- 
ous policy  this  year. 

ALMOST    KECORD    PRICKS    AVERE    REALIZED. 

When  buying  was  begun  in  earnest  in  June,  wool  went  with  a 
rush  and  growers  received  excellent  prices  for  their  product. 
While  complaint  was  made  of  this  imaginary  "  combine,"  it  was 
widely  stated  that  manufacturers,  feeling  resentment  against 
wool  dealers  for  alleged  unfair  treatment  last  season,  entered  the 
Held  and  bought  large  clips  at  prices  dealers  were  obliged  to 
follow.  This,  we  are  reliably  informed,  was  not  the  case,  the 
manufacturers  actually  purchasing  direct,  less  wool  this  year 
than  previously.  That  this  is  tlie  fact  seems  to  be  proven  by 
the  wool  actually  sold  in  Montana,  which  goes  this  year,  as 
formerly,  almost  exclusively  to  Boston  dealers  and  in  the  usual 
quantities. 

It  seems  queer  that  wool-growers  should  make  more  and  louder 
complaints  in  these  days  of  supremely  good  prices  than  they  did 
in  the  free  wool  period  of  the  early  nineties  when  wool  was  a  drug 
on  the  market  and  they  rejoiced  in  securing  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  the  present  prices.  It  may  be  the  explanation  is  that 
then  they  felt  wool  was  not  worth  much  and  they  were  glad  to  get 
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anything  at  all  for  it;  and  that  now,  feeling  wool  has  value,  they 
are  disappointed  if  the  prices  conjured  with  during  the  winter 
months  are  not  realized.  But,  notwithstanding  the  "  bugaboo  " 
of  a  "  combine,"  and  the  statement  by  a  Montana  wool-grower 
that  they  were  ''  jobbed  just  as  badly  this  year  as  last  when  they 
were  defrauded  out  of  f  1,000,000  through  the  combinations  and 
collusions  of  buyers  for  eastern  houses,"  the  sheepmen  of  the 
State  realized  the  highest  average  prices  in  the  history  of  the 
industry,  with  but  one  exception.  Moreover,  the  small  growers 
fared  just  as  well  as  the  big  ones  this  year.  In  1906  the  big 
clips  were  taken  very  early  at  high  prices  and  when  the  market 
fell  off  later,  the  smaller  men  had  to  be  content  with  lower 
figures.  These  variations  were  not  experienced  this  year,  which 
is  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  more  profitable  one  than  last, 
the  average  price  being  close  to  21^  and  22  cents,  a  half  cent 
higher  than  in  1906,  the  best  previous  average  being  23  cents. 

CONTRACTING    CAUSES    DISSATISFACTION. 

The  absence  of  much  contracting  is  a  matter  for  congratulation 
all  around.  While  buyers  who  contracted  for  clips  when  prices 
were  low  undoubtedly  made  large  sums  of  money,  it  is  a  much 
more  risky  business  now  that  higli  levels  have  been  reached ;  and 
the  trade,  it  is  believed,  will  welcome  not  only  its  subsidence  but 
its  disappearance.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  generally  satis- 
factory prices  were  realized  in  a  season  when  tliere  was  so  little 
early  contracting  done.  Experience  has  taught  the  growers,  we 
are  told,  that  the  practice  has  a  tendency  to  upset  market  con- 
ditions later  in  the  season.  Those  who  contract  early  at  seem- 
ingly high  prices  make  others  dissatisfied  with  the  offers  made 
after  shearing,  although  these  may  be  all  the  market  justifies. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  market  goes  higher  in  the  season, 
those  who  have  contracted  become  dissatisfied  and  repent  at 
leisure  their  hasty  action.  This  dissatisfaction  was  particularly 
marked  in  1906  (although  it  was  not  entirely  absent  even  in  this 
year  of  almost  top  prices),  and  found  an  outlet  in  the  formation 
of  a  commission  company  to  handle  the  wool  of  Montana  without 
the  intervention  of  the  buyer.  During  the  year  but  little  has 
been  heard  of  this  company.  This  inaction  seems  to  answer  com- 
pletely the  charge  of  a  "  combine  "  etc.,  and  to  indicate  that 
the  prices   received   were  entirely   satisfactory   to  the  growers, 
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foi-  the  purpose  of  the  company  as  modified  this  year  is  to 
serve  merely  as  a  precaution.  If  fair  prices  are  offered  there 
will  be  no  need  of  its  services.  "  Only  in  the  event  of  a  combi- 
nation among  the  buyers  to  prevent  the  growers  from  getting 
what  their  clips  are  fairly  worth,"  it  is  stated,  is  the  company  to 
enter  the  field.  Some  complaint  is  always  expected  from  the 
grower;  but  there  should  be  no  antagonism  between  him  and  the 
dealer  —  only  such  friendly  rivalry  as  ought  to  exist  between 
men  having  something  to  sell  at  the  best  possible  price  and  men 
wishing  to  buy  it  at  the  lowest  possible  figure. 


FOREST    RESERVES    HAVE    BEEN    EXTENDED. 

Notwithstanding  opposition  in  the  Senate  to  the  extension  of 
forest  reserves,  the  total  acreage  included  in  them  has  been 
greatly  increased  during  the  year.  Since  1891  wlien  the  national 
forests  contained  but  2,437,120  acres,  the  growth  has  been  steady 
and  rapid  until  to-day  the  acreage  of  the  15G  reserves  in  conti- 
nental United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  is  147,140,334.  These 
are  distributed  as  follov/s  : 

Arizona,  14,  10,410,183  acres  ;  California,  21,  22,878,753  acres  ; 
Colorado,  18,  15,748,772  acres  ;  Idaho,  20,  20,336,427  acres  ;  Kan- 
sas, 1,  97,280  acres  ;  Montana,  23,  20,402,676  acres ;  oS^ebraska, 
3,  556,072  acres;  Nevada,  7,  2,332,639  acres;  New  Mexico, 
15,  8,303,979  acres ;  Oklahoma,  1,  60,800  acres ;  Oregon, 
13,  16,463,535  acres  ;  South  Dakota,  4,  1,263,720  acres ;  Utah, 
18,  7,227,275  acres  ;  Washington,  6,  12,065,500  acres  ;  Wyoming, 
9,  9,020,475  acres. 

Certain  interests  in  the  West  have  continued  their  antagonism 
to  the  reserves,  wliich  opposition  in  Congress  took  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill ;  to  which  was 
attached  the  provision  that  '*  hereafter  no  forest  reserve  shall  be 
created,  nor  shall  any  additions  be  made  to  one  hereafter  created 
within  the  limits  of  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Colorado,  or  Wyoming,  except  by  act  of  Congress." 
This  provision  was  circumvented  by  the  President,  who,  before 
signing  the  bill,  added,  by  proclamation,  seventeen  million  acres 
to  the  reserves,  the  acreage  being  distributed  among  thirty-two 
separate  reserves,  many  being  in  the  States  mentioned  in  the 
amendment;    some   reserves    were   created   and   some   received 
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additions.     The  following  memorandum  bearing  on  the  proclama- 
tion was  made  public  by  the  President : 

These  forest  reserves  were  determined  upon  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  necessary  papers  ordered  some  months  ago  — in  two- 
thirds  of  the  cases  some  years  ago  —  in  the  exercise  of  the  duty 
imposed  upon  me  by  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1891.  The 
utmost  care  and  deliberation  have  been  exercised  in  deciding 
upon  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  reserves ;  in  all  but  a  few 
cases  long  continued  and  detailed  field  examinations  have  been 
made,  and  in  the  remainder  examinations  amply  sufficient  to 
justify  the  proposed  action. 

The  necessary  proclamations  under  existing  law  now  come 
before  me  and  the  question  is  presented  whether  I  should  refrain 
from  acting  under  tlie  existing  laws  because  there  is  now  under 
consideration  by  Congress  a  proposal  to  change  the  law  so  as  to 
require  congressional  action  upon  the  establishing  of  such  forest 
reserves.  If  I  did  not  act,  reserves  which  I  consider  very 
im])ortant  for  the  interests  of  tlie  United  States  would  be  wholly 
or  in  part  dissipated  before  Congress  has  an  opportunity  again 
to  consider  the  matter  ;  while  under  the  action  which  I  propose  to 
take  they  will  be  preserved  ;  and  if  Congress  differs  from  me  in 
this  opinion  it  will  have  full  opportunity  in  the  future  to  take 
such  position  as  it  may  desire  anent  the  discontinuance  of  the 
reserves  by  affirmative  action,  taken  with  the  fullest  opportunity 
for  considering  the  subject  by  itself  and  on  its  own  merits.  If 
by  any  chance  land  more  valuable  for  other  purposes  than  for 
reserves  is  shown  to  have  been  included  in  those  reserves,  I 
shall  forthwith  restore  it  to  entry. 

Failure  on  my  ])art  to  sign  these  proclamations  would  mean 
that  immense  tracts  of  valuable  timber  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  lumber  syndicate  before  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to 
act,  whereas,  the  creation  of  the  reserves  means  that  this  timber 
will  be  kept  in  the  interest  of  the  home  maker  ;  for  our  entire 
purpose  in  this  forest  reserve  policy  is  to  keep  the  land  for  the 
benefit  of  the  actual  settler  and  home  maker,  to  further  his 
interests  in  every  way  and,  while  using  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  generation  also  to  use 
them  in  such  manner  as  to  keep  them  unimpaired  for  the  benefit 
of  the  children  now  growing  up  to  inherit  the  land.  This  is  the 
final  and  exclusive  object  not  merely  of  our  forest  policy,  but  of 
our  whole  public  land  policy. 

(Signed)         THEODORE   ROOSEVELT, 

The  White  House,  March  2,  1907. 

REVENUES    HAVE    INCREASED    AS    HAVE    THE    RESERVES. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  reserves  shows  a  gratifying 
increase,  due  largely  to  the  increase  in  acres  and  number  of  the 
national  forests  during  the  year  and  not  to  any  general  increase 
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in  grazing  fees  or  timber  values.  We  give  as  a  foot  note  (a)  the 
income  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  and  the  graz- 
ing fees  charged  in  the  reserves  in  the  various  States  and  terri- 
tories for  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats.  These  figures  have 
been  very  kindly  prepared,  at  our  request,  by  the  Forest  Service, 
and  they  can  be  accepted  as  accurate  and  authentic.  The  rates 
on  sheep  and  goats  appear  to  be  considerably  higher  this  year 
than  last  season  because,  it  is  stated,  in  1906  the  increase  in 
number  was  charged  for  at  a  half  rate  figured  upon  a  certain 

(a)  Grazing  Fees  on  National  Forests.  — Season  op  1907. 

Statement  of  the  average  grazing  fee  charged  in  each  State,  for  each  class  of  stock  for  the 
summer  and  yearlong  seasons.  Figures  are  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  half  cent, 
instead  of  giving  exact  fraction. 


Summer  Season. 


Arizona 

California  . . . 
Colorado  .. . 

Idaho 

Kansas 

Montana 

Nebraska   ... 

Nevada   

New  Mexico  . 
Oklabotna  ... 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Washington  . 
Wyoming  . . . 


Cattle. 


22 

30 

23 

22.5 

35 

24.5 

35 

20 

20 

35 

26 

28 

23.5 

26 

23 


Horses 


27 

40 

33 

32.5 

50 

35 

50 

30 

26 

50 

36.5 

37 

34.5 

37 

33 


Sheep. 


6 
8 
7.5 


Goats. 


( 
12 
8 

"■id" 

7 
6.5 

9 
8.5 

8.5 

8 

8.5 

6.5 

Ykarlong  Season. 


Cattle. 


34 

48 

38 

37 

50 

39.5 

50 

35 

35 

50 

42 

38 
42 
38 


Horsee. 


38 

61 

47 

46 

70 

49.5 

70 

45 

41 

70 

53 

50 
56 
48 


Sheep. 


15.5 
14 

11 
16 


GoatB. 


Rato  on  sheep  and  goats  is  a  flat  rate,  covering  the  natural  increase  which  is  not  counted 
or  otherwise  charged  for.  An  additional  charge  of  two  cents  (2  c.)  per  head  is  made  on  all 
breeding  ewes  or  does  which  are  lambed  witbiu  a  National  Forest. 

Receipts  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30, 1906. 

Timber  sales $202,827.14 

"        settlement 2,961.39 

"        trespass 39,'J24.96 

Grazing  fees 514,692.87 

Special  privileges 7,513.60 

Total $"6",-219.96 

Less  refunds 3,686.95 

Net  total $763,533.01 

For  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907  : 

Timber  sales $602,565.42 

"        settlements 17,811.25 

"        trespass 66,436.46 

Grazing  fees 863,920.32 

Special  privileges 20,326.00 

Total $1,571,059.44 

Less  refunds -.        .        .  40,737.56 

Net  total $1,530,321.88 
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percentage  of  the  breeding  stock,  usually  80  per  cent,  while  this 
year  a  flat  rate  was  charged  on  the  grown  stock  only,  the  fee 
being  raised  sufficiently  to  cover  the  increase  in  the  flocks.  As 
a  rule  the  fees  this  year  are  a  trifle  less  than  the  combined  fees 
of  1906.  On  cattle  the  fees  remained  about  the  same,  being 
slightly  increased  in  some  forests  where  the  range  market  facili- 
ties were  unusually  good  and  reduced  in  others  where  the  reverse 
was  the  rule. 

COURTS    DIVIDED    ON     CONSTITUTIONALITY    OF     STATUTE     AUTHOR- 
IZING   COLLECTION    OF    GRAZING    FEES. 

Numerous  tests  have  been  made  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
statute  under  which  authority  to  make  regulations  and  collect 
grazing  fees  is  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Demurrers,  questioning  this  right,  were  sustained  in  the  courts 
of  Southern  California,  Eastern  Washington,  and  Utah.  On  the 
other  hand,  decisions  upholding  the  right  have  been  handed 
down  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arizona,  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  central  division  of  Idaho,  and  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Montana. 

Although  the  right  to  collect  the  grazing  fees  is  upheld  by  the 
majority  of  the  decisions  and  by  the  higher  courts,  it  is 
announced  that  the  Forest  Service  will  soon  ask  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  to  pass  upon  the  question.  It  will  be 
brought  before  that  court  under  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907,  giving 
the  United  States  the  right  of  appeal  in  criminal  cases,  where 
the  decision  sustains  "a  demurrer  to  any  indictment  or  any 
count  thereof,  where  such  decision  is  based  upon  the  invalidity 
of  the  statute  upon  which  the  indictment  is  founded." 

DISSATISFACTION     WITH     FOREST     RESERVES     EXISTS      IN      PLACES. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  forest  reserves  seems  to  be  more  pro- 
nounced and  vigorous  among  the  sheepmen  of  Wyoming  and 
Montana  than  among  any  class  in  any  other  State,  although  one 
correspondent  in  Nevada  is  equally  discontented  with  present 
regulations  and  present  management  and  is  equally  outspoken. 
But  it  can  be  stated  that,  on  the  whole,  the  more  experience  the 
men  whose  interests  are  affected  by  the  regulations  have  with 
the  reserves  the  more  reconciled  they  are  becoming  to  their 
creation  and  management.     There  seems  to  be  a  general  agree- 
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ment  that  the  purpose  of  the  forest  reserve  policy  is  a  wise  one 
and  that  the  officers  in  charge  are  anxious  to  administer  the 
reserves  in  the  interest  of  all  without  favoritism  to  any  one  or 
any  class.  One  of  the  most  prominent  sheepmen  of  Montana 
writes,  "  forest  reserve  regulations  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
sheep  industry  after  they  are  pi'operly  regulated,  which  will  take 
some  time."  Secretary  Wilson  endorses  the  methods  in  force 
and  speaks  concerning  the  support  given  them  by  western  stock- 
men as  follows  : 

I  wish  to  commend  the  heartiness  and  good  spirit  with  which 
the  associations  of  western  stockmen  have  cooperated  in  our 
efforts  to  enforce  fair  and  just  measures  for  the  regulation  of 
grazing  in  the  interest  of  all  users  of  the  forests,  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  public,  to  whom  these  forests  belong.  The  charge 
of  grazing  fee,  made  for  the  first  time  during  the  last  year, 
though  reasonable  in  view  of  the  advantages  of  grazing  regula- 
tion to  the  stockmen  and  the  cost  of  reserve  administration  to 
the  Government,  and  justly  due  in  the  interest  of  the  public, 
might  have  been  expected  to  cause  dissadsfaction  and  friction. 
On  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  the  reasons  for  the  charge  and  the 
method  in  which  it  would  be  applied  had  been  explained,  it  was 
generally  approved  and  paid  willingly  and  promptly.  It  was 
followed  by  no  falling  off  in  the  number  of  stock  grazed  in  the 
reserves.  In  some  cases  the  associations  of  stockmen  have  vol- 
untarily aided  the  service  in  settling  local  difficulties.  Their 
whole  conduct  has  shown  remarkable  moderation,  far-siglitedness. 
and  readiness  to  recognize  and  accept  what  is  in  the  permanent 
interest  of  their  industry,  even  though  it  involves  the  sacrifice  of 
immediate  personal  advantage. 

From  another  source  we  have  the  following : 

In  general,  grazing  conditions  on  the  national  forest  ranges 
have  improved  materially  during  the  past  year.  Stock  owners 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
federal  control  of  the  range,  the  percentage  of  grazing  trespass 
is  rapidly  decreasing,  and  a  stronger  support  is  being  given  to 
the  local  forest  officers  by  the  stock  owners.  There  are  no 
serious  conflicts  between  the  sheep  and  cattle  interests  within 
the  national  forests,  and  the  control  of  the  range  is  giving  to 
the  stock-raising  business  a  permanency  and  solidity  that  it  will 
never  have  on  the  uncontrolled  unreserved  public  domain. 

CONTROL    OF    THE    OPEN    RANGE. 

Although  the  President  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress, 
urging  that  legislation  be  passed  to  provide  for  federal  control  of 
the  public  pasture  lands  of  the  United  States  on  the  same  gen- 
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eral  principles  which  now  apply  to  the  control  of  the  forest 
reserves,  the  legislation  desired  failed  to  receive  the  approval  of 
Congress.  The  President's  purpose  as  there  outlined  was  ''  not 
to  take  control  hurriedly  but  gradually  as  grazing  districts  can 
be  organized,"  the  one  prime  essential  being  to  protect  the  home- 
steader and  actual  settler.  His  purpose  as  expressed  was  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  small  stockman  rather  than  the  large 
holder  who  does  little  to  build  up  the  States.  This  proposal 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  opposition  among  certain  western  inter- 
ests. At  the  request  of  the  President,  men  interested  in  stock 
raising  appeared  in  February  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Among  the  sheepmen  present  were 
Eobert  Taylor,  of  Wyoming ;  H.  A.  Jastro,  of  California  ;  T.  J. 
Walsh,  of  Montana,  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson,  of  Wyoming.  Most 
of  the  men  interested  in  cattle  wished  to  have  the  public  lands 
leased  or  the  permit  system  adopted,  and  of  the  sheepmen  Mr. 
Taylor  went  on  record  for  the  control  of  the  ranges  which  he 
considers  "  the  only  safe  and  sane  plan."  It  was  the  almost 
unanimous  sentiment  of  the  witnesses  before  this  committee  that 
something  should  be  done  to  prevent  the  unrestricted  grazing  on 
the  public  ranges  of  migratory  bands  of  sheep,  but  there  was  a 
very  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  system  to  be  recom- 
mended for  adoption  and  the  results  of  federal  control  of  the 
ranges  as  desired  by  the  President.  Mr.  Jastro  favored  the 
lease  system,  stating  that  he  believed  ''  it  is  the  only  salvation 
for  this  country  to  make  the  stock  business  a  permanency 
through  governmental  control."  While  all  the  witnesses  agreed 
with  the  President  that  the  interests  of  the  homesteader  should 
be  considered  first,  yet  what  were  the  best  means  to  accomplish 
that  end  was  the  point  of  difference.  Dr.  Wilson  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  best  solution  was  "  to  turn  the  grazing  privilege 
over  to  the  State  and  let  them  handle  it  as  best  they  could. 
They  are  on  the  ground.  Most  of  the  States  have  land  boards. 
Let  these  land  boards  take  them  up."  A  seeming  impossibility 
of  arriving  at  a  solution  of  this  difficult  problem,  agreeable  alike 
to  the  users  of  the  range  and  to  the  administration,  is  shown 
by  the  statement  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Bell,  vice-}) resident  of  the 
Wyoming  Wool-growers  Association,  who,  in  objecting  to 
leaving  the  control  of  so  large  an  area  of  land  to  so  few  per- 
sons, said,  "  I  do  not  believe  that  if  they  were  endowed  with  the 
honesty  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  fairness  that  he  had  they  could 
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satisfy  the  people."  If  this  is  the  view  of  a  large  number  of  the 
users  of  the  lands,  it  is  quite  evident  that  much  opposition  must 
be  expected  before  this  question  is  solved  to  their  satisfaction 
and  the  satisfaction  of  those  in  authority.  A  point  on  which 
stress  was  laid  by  Mr.  Walsh,  of  Montana,  was  that  from  time 
immemorial  the  people  moving  west  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
adjacent  public  lands  without  paying.  He  himself  was  strongly 
opposed  to  any  change  in  that  custom  ami  "  putting  in  the  hands 
of  these  officers  the  power  to  say  whether  we  shall  or  shall  not 
carry  on  our  business." 

Estimating  that  there  are  6,000,000  sheep  in  Montana  and  that 
the  average  fee  per  sheep  would  be  10  cents  for  the  year's  pas- 
turage, Mr.  Walsh  declared  that  this  would  mean  a  tax  upon  the 
industry  of  Montana  alone  of  $600,000,  the  aggregate  revenue 
of  the  State  government  not  being  equal  to  half  that  sum. 
Another  point,  insisted  upon  by  others,  is  that  the  stockmen 
object  to  the  power  given  the  forest  reserve  officers  to  regulate 
the  number  of  sheep  admitted  to  the  various  forests.  In  this 
they  allege  there  is  great  chance  for  favoritism  and  corruption. 

When  men,  accustomed  to  the  freedom  of  the  vast  plains  of  the 
West,  having  used  as  their  very  own  the  grazing  pastures  in  the 
forests  and  open  range  are  curbed  in  the  slightest  exercise  of 
their  old-time  license,  one  can  understand  how  they  would 
naturally  object  to  the  new  conditions  and  chafe  under  compul- 
sory payment  for  privileges  which  they  have  enjoyed  for  years 
without  cost  and  without  restraint  of  any  kind  from  any 
authority ;  but  when  opposition  to  the  governmental  control  of 
lands  belonging  to  the  United  States  is  grounded  on  "their 
dislike  of  being  ordered  around  by  forest  reserve  agents  and 
because  they  are  compelled  to  adapt  their  business  to  this  out- 
side interference,  but  with  the  hope  ever  uppermost  in  their 
breasts  that  some  day  the  Washington  crowd  will  be  called  off, 
to  be  supplanted  by  local  men  doing  business  for  the  State 
administrations,"  this  opposition  appears  to  be  based  on  false 
premises. 

To  us,  the  idea  of  state  control  of  this  immense  area  is  illu- 
sory and  impossible  of  realization,  and  the  sooner  it  is  aban- 
doned the  better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned.  Rather  than 
expend  time  and  effort  in  the  attempt  to  secure  what  is  unobtain- 
able, it  would  be  wiser,  by  far,  to  try  to  agree  upon  some 
workable    plan    for    federal    control.     What    seems    extremely 
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difficult  now  at  the  threshold  of  the  discussion  may  be  easily 
solved,  after  candid  argument,  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  who 
at  present  see  no  solution  of  the  problem. 

But  to  make  any  headway,  all  thought  of  state  control,  in  our 
opinion,  must  be  abandoned  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  United  States  will  never  surrender  to  the  States  its  right  to 
regulate  the  use  of  its  public  lands.  The  States  not  infrequently 
surrender  jurisdiction  over  certain  lands  to  the  United  States; 
but  the  United  States,  we  believe,  has  never  yielded  its  rights  to 
any  State,  and  it  is  unlikely  at  this  late  day  to  change  this  long 
established  rule. 

Wide  divergence  of  ojjinion  was  manifested  when  it  was  first 
proposed  to  inaugurate  the  great  irrigation  projects  now  being 
successfully  carried  out  with  the  approval  and  support  of  the 
people  of  all  sections  of  the  country.  It  is  not  idle  to  hope  for 
similar  success  in  the  handling  of  this  equally  difficult  proposal  — 
control  of  tlie  open  range. 

Kor  are  we  convinced  that  state  control  would  stop  complaints 
and  bring  contentment.  On  the  othei-  hand,  it  is  our  conviction 
that  state  control  will  mean  political  control  and  political  control 
will  mean  favoritism,  collusion,  and  graft.  No  one  acquainted 
with  affairs  can  be  convinced  that  a  change  from  federal  to  state 
supervision  will  bring  better  conditions.  The  latter  means 
adverse  conditions  intensified ;  the  former,  while  it  may  be  dis- 
tasteful at  present,  is  free  from  political  pull,  and  is  likely  to  be 
so,  at  least  while  the  present  Forester  remains  in  the  service. 

We  have  none  but  the  kindest  feeling  for  the  v^^ool-growers  of 
this  country.  We  rejoice  when  they  prosper  and  lament  when 
they  suffer  disasters  ;  but  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  violent, 
intemperate,  and  inaccurate  language  too  often  used  in  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  their  county  and  State  conventions ;  not  to 
speak  of  the  erroneous  statements  often  made  by  their  repre- 
sentatives who  work  themselves  into  a  frenzy  over  imaginary 
wrongs  which  often  make  it  doubly  difficult  for  their  friends  to 
present  their  grievances  with  any  chance  of  receiving  a  favorable 
hearing.  Senator  Francis  E.  Warren,  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool-growers  and  the  chief  spokesman  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  growers,  has  recognized  this  unhappy  tendency 
among  the  sheepmen,  especially  in  regard  to  their  opposition  to 
the  federal  control  of  the  open  range,  and  he  has  felt  constrained 
to  give  them  some  wholesome  advice  in  a  recent  letter  to  a  rep- 
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resentative  sheep  publication.  By  some  sheep  and  wool  asso- 
ciations objections  have  been  made  to  the  proposed  law  author- 
izing the  charging  of  fees  for  the  use  of  the  open  range  because 
"  it  is  a  usurpation  of  the  rights  that  are  vested  in  the  State  by 
virtue  of  its  constitution."  This  is  solemnly  put  forth  as  a  fact, 
whereas  Wyoming  and  Montana  (and  presumably  every  other 
western  State  took  similar  action  when  admitted  to  the  Union) 
in  their  ordinances,  irrevocable  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States,  declared  that  "  the  people  inhabiting  the  "  (pro- 
l)Osed)  "  State  do  agree  and  declare  that  they  forever  disclaim 
all  right  and  title  to  the  unappropriated  public  lands  lying  within 
the  boundaries  tliereof.'' 

In  the  light  of  such  a  declaration  the  contention  that  federal 
control  on  its  own  domain  is  "a  usurpation  of  the  rights  vested 
in  the  State  by  virtue  of  its  constitution  "  melts  into  thin  air 
and  makes  the  men  supporting  it  look  ridiculous.  The  courts 
have  decided  that  it  has  no  foundation  and  the  men  beating  the 
air  in  a  fury  when  proclaiming  the  correctness  of  it  are  simply 
alienating  reasonable  men  from  their  cause  and  weakening  their 
case,  whatever  virtue  it  may  otherwise  possess. 

While  Senator  Warren  agrees  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
question,  he  says,  "  it  is  reprehensible  for  parties  to  misrepresent 
the  facts  or  to  conjure  up  bogey-men  iii  fancy  or  in  the  news- 
papers." He  adds,  "I  am  of  the  opinion  that  thoughtful  and 
conservative  declarations  of  our  rights  and  wishes  will  go  much 
farther  in  aiding  us  to  obtain  desired  conditions  than  the  hos- 
tility sought  to  be  inflamed  by  some  of  our  local  or  State  men  or 
associations."  This  is  excellent  advice  and  we  trust  that  what- 
ever the  future  may  have  in  store  for  the  growers,  they  will 
heed  this  sound  and  conservative  counsel.  No  cause  is  ever  per- 
manently helped  by  exaggerated  or  inaccurate  statements.  Even 
if  temporary  advantages  are  sought,  we  believe  there  is  no  need 
to  depart  from  the  line  of  exact  facts  and  the  truth. 

SUB-DIVISION    AND    CLOSER    SETTLEMENT    CONTINUE. 

Sub-division  of  large  ranges  and  the  dispersion  of  large  flocks 
go  on  apace.  From  our  correspondents,  scattered  throughout 
the  West,  comes  the  same  story,  contraction  of  the  range  due  to 
various  causes.  In  North  Dakota  the  ranges  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State  are  being  devoted  to  farm  purposes,  though  the  old 
settlers  ridicule  the  idea  of  attempting  to  make  farming  a  sue- 
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cess.  In  Colorado  the  statement  is  that  "  the  best  grazing  lands 
are  being  taken  up  by  settlers  who  are  plowing  the  land  and 
making  a  partial  success  of  dry  farming."  These  conditions, 
together  with  the  establishment  of  many  forest  reserves,  have 
a  tendency  to  reduce  the  large  bands  of  sheep ;  they  do  not 
mean  necessarily  that  the  clip  will  be  greatly  reduced,  but  they 
do  mean  different  methods  and  the  passing  of  the  industry  into 
the  hands  of  the  small  growers. 

If  the  experience  of  the  Texas  Pan  Handle  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness is  to  be  repeated  in  the  western  range  States  in  the  sheep 
industry,  it  will  mean  a  greater  number  of  sheep  owners  and 
smaller  flocks.  In  the  Pan  Handle  the  cattleman  has  given  place 
to  the  cattle  raiser.  In  the  more  closely  settled  portions  of  the 
sheep-raising  states  the  flockmaster  will  be  succeeded  by  the 
sheep  raiser.  Great  bands  will  be  supplanted  by  smaller  flocks 
of  high  grade  sheep  just  as  the  Texas  long-horn  has  disappeared 
before  the  sleek  and  enriching  thoroughbreds.  While  these 
prospective  changes  mean  more  sheepmen  and  smaller  flocks  they 
do  not  necessarily  mean  a  reduced  clip,  but  perhaps  an  equally 
great  production.  That  this  hope  is  not  without  solid  founda- 
tion is  proven  by  the  recent  experience  of  Australia,  where  it  is 
the  settled  policy  of  the  Government  to  compel  sub-division  of 
large  estates,  and  consequently  the  dispersion  of  the  large 
flocks.  This  was  a  marked  feature  of  the  past  year  in  that 
country  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Government  would 
take  any  action  that  ^vould  harm  the  country's  greatest  industry. 
Sub-division  has  gone  so  far  there  that  the  States  now  have  60,000 
flock  owners  who  last  year  marketed  a  clip  scarcely  ever  equalled 
and  never  surpassed  in  the  history  of  the  industry  in  that  col- 
ony —  all  of  which  encourages  the  belief  that  the  wool  clip  of 
the  United  States,  the  largest  enjoyed  by  any  manufacturing 
country  in  the  world,  will  not  be  materially  diminished  by  the 
new  conditions  which  we  are  about  to  face. 

Generally  speaking,  conditions  on  the  winter  ranges  were 
satisfactory,  although  in  eastern  Montana  the  weather  was  very 
severe,  the  sheep  suffering  considerably  and  the  losses  being 
heavier  than  usual.  In  other  portions  of  this  leading  sheep 
state  the  weather  was  less  rigorous  and  losses  were  not  above  the 
normal.  Owing  to  an  abundance  of  snow  and  continued  pouring 
rains  just  prior  to  shearing  time  the  state's  wool  was  cleaner  and 
lighter  than   usual,  with  some  tender  wool   in   evidence  in  the 
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e 
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G 
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6 

6 

6 
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6 

6 
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6.76 

7 
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6.5 

round: 
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160,000 
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48 
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45 
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50                   68 
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60                 64 
55                 58 
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3 
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4 
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40 
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42 
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55 
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55 
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50 
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68 
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4.06 
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62 
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53 
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7 

7 
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7 

8 
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8 
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4,806,875 
3,341,260 
1,478,760 
6,434,000 
2,873,000 
118,800 

46 

40 
49 
49 
49 
49 
49 
49 
52 
50 
52 
49 
45 
49 
45 
52 
46 

67 
67 
09 

65 
66 
67 
67 
68 
69 
66 
60 
68 
67 
6.S 

65 
65 
63 
07 
63 

05 

06 
07 

'A 
07 
00 
05 
08 
04 
08 
65 
03 
65 
60 
60 
61 

$264,800 

358.313 

966,810 

606,150 

7,040,278 

7,211,773 

3,767,060 

966,800 

3,121,200 

2,679,000 

1,204,800 

3,102,819 

2,079,000 

961,188 

3,200,400 

1,890,180 

72,468 

Nebraska 

;; 

Nebraska. 

53         1         69 
55                 69 
55         1         70 
55         '         69 
53         1         69 

55  09 
53         1         69 
67                 70 

56  67 

62  66 

63  67 
60         '         65 

Washington 

Washington. 

33%  fall. 

Utah 

Utah. 

Colorado. 

26%  fall, 
Fine,  fine 

med. ,  and  medium   

50 

03 

Oklahoma. 

26,964,931 

6.90 

180,364,600 

06. 

61,311,640 

940,236.617 

38,864.931 

6.60 

256,294,760 
42,000,000 

60.6 
30 

100,969,118 
29,400,000 

48.8 
43  4 

64.1 
46.7 

66.4 
67.4 

63.8 
64.3 

62.3 
60.2 

$62,968,166 
15,305,000 

298,294,750 

130,369,118 

$78,263,166 

1 
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sections  which  experienced  the  severest  weather.  In  Wyoming 
the  winter  was  not  hard  on  the  flocks  except  in  the  southwest, 
while  in  Utah  the  range  conditions  were  good,  with  plenty  of 
food  and  enough  snow  to  furnish  water  —  a  combination  which 
produced  a  good  clip  and  prevented  heavy  loss,  the  wool  being 
well-grown,  of  good  length  and  strong  staple.  In  New  Mexico 
the  season  was  fine  except  in  the  spring,  w^hich  was  not  favorable 
at  lambing  time  and  heavy  losses  of  lambs  were  experienced. 

By  and  large,  the  year  was  a  very  profitable  one  even  for  the 
men  who  went  into  the  business  when  prices  paid  for  their  stock 
were  considered  abnormally  high.  The  wool  brought  remunera- 
tive returns;  and  as  prices  for  sheep  and  lambs  were  almost,  if 
not  altogether  as  high,  as  the  highest  on  record,  very  satisfactory 
profits  were  realized,  notwithstanding  the  slump  in  the  late 
months  of  the  year  —  due  to  the  money  stringency  —  which 
caused  some  losses  to  sheepmen  who  were  compelled  to  sell  when 
the  scare  was  at  its  height.  However,  this  was  a  minor  matter 
in  a  year  which  undoubtedly  swelled,  to  very  satisfactory  propor- 
tions, the  bank  accounts  of  those  engaged  in  the  industry.  The 
autumn  was  favorable  ;  food  for  the  winter  is  abundant ;  the 
ranges  are  in  good  condition,  and  the  flocks  go  into  winter  quar- 
ters with  excellent  prospects  for  a  satisfactory  clip  in  1908. 

WOOL    PRODUCT. 

The  total  clip,  including  pulled  wool,  according  to  our  esti- 
mate, is  298,294,750  pounds,  a  slight  decrease  of  420,380  pounds 
as  compared  with  last  year.  The  scoured  equivalent  is  130,359,- 
118  pounds,  an  increase  of  948,176  pounds  over  last  year,  due  to 
the  lighter  shrinkage  of  the  wools  in  the  present  season. 

For  the  first  time  since  our  estimates  were  made  nineteen 
years  ago,  Wyoming's  clip,  in  the  grease,  exceeds  that  of  Mon- 
tana. But  when  it  comes  to  the  scoured  product  Montana  still 
holds  the  first  position,  this  being  due  to  the  better  condition  of 
its  wools,  lighter  fleeces,  and  less  shrinkage. 

The  detailed  statement  of  number  of  sheep,  weight  of  fleece, 
with  percentage  of  shrinkage  of  wool  produced,  and  the  equiva- 
lent in  scoured  wool,  the  average  value  per  pound  and  the  total 
value  of  the  clip  will  be  found  in  Table  I.  opposite. 
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PULLED    WOOL. 

The  amount  of  pulled  wool  has  been  most  carefully  considered, 
and  we  have  found  no  reason  for  varying  the  amount  from  that 
of  last  year  —  42,000,000  pounds.  The  shrinkage  remains  at  30 
per  cent,  making  the  yield  equal  to  29,400,000  pounds  of  clean 
wool. 

The  grades  and  values  of  pulled  wool  (scoured  basis)  are  esti- 
mated as  follows  by  Mr.  William  A.  Blanchard,  of  Boston : 

Fine  and  fine  medium   15,000,000  lbs. 

Medium  and  coarse 14,400,000  lbs. 

29,400,000  lbs. 

These  quantities  may  again  be  subdivided  into  grades,  with 
average  values  at  Boston,  thus  : 


Extra  and  fine  A 

A  super  

B  super  

C  and  low  super. 
Fine  combing  . . . 

Combing 

Shearlings    


PouudB. 


4,500,000 
5,000,000 
8,000,000 
1,500,000 
6,000,000 
4,000,000 
400,000 


29,400,000 


Value  per 
pound,  cents. 


66 
58 
45 
33 
55 
48 
30 


Total  value. 


$2,970,000 
2,900,000 
3,600,000 
495,000 
3,300,000 
1,920,000 
120,000 


$15,305,000 


The  total  production  of  the  country  for  1907  is,  therefore, 
298,294,750  pounds,  equal  to  130,359,118  pounds  of  scoured  wool, 
948,176  pounds  in  excess  of  the  estimate  for  1906.  The  excess 
is  partly  due  to  the  decreased  shrinkage,  noticeable  in  the  wools 
of  all  sections. 
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Table  II.  —  Scoured  Wool,  Fleece  and  Pulled. 


1888 pounds 

1889 " 

1890 

1891 

1892 

18M3 " 

1894 " 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 " 

1901 , 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 " 

1907 " 


Product. 


136,591,955 
134,795,350 
139,628,220 
139,326,703 
145, .300, 318 
151,103,776 
140,292,268 
125,718,690 
115,284.579 
111,365,987 
111,661,581 
113,958,468 
118,223,120 
126,814,690 
137,912,085 
124,360,405 
123.935,147 
126,527,121 
129,410,942 
130,359,118 


Decrease. 


3,964,730 
1,796,605 


301,517 


10,811,508 

14,573,578 

10,434,111 

3,918,592 


13,545,680 
431,258 


Increase. 


4,832,870 


5,973,615 
5,803,458 


295,594 

2,296,8H7 

4,264.652 

8,591.570 

11,097,395 


2,591,974 

2,883,821 

948,176 


VALUE    OF    THE    WOOL    CLIP. 


Our  estimates  are  based  on  the  value  of  the  scoured  pound  at 
the  seaboard,  which  for  the  last  seven  years  has  been  as  follows : 

Table  III.  —  Scoured  Wool. 


Fleece  and  pulled. 

Total  value. 

Value  per  pound. 

Fleece. 

Pulled. 

1901 

Pounds. 
126,814.690 
137,912.085 
124,366,405 
123,935,147 
126,527,121 
129,410.942 
130,359,118 

851,164,709 
60,679,127 
58,775,373 
64,948,959 
80,415,514 
79,721  383 
78,263,165 

Centg. 
41.1 
45.2 
48.8 
54.1 
66.4 
63.8 
66.3 

Cent!. 
36.7 

1902 

39.7 

1903 

43.4 

1904 

46.7 

1905 

57.4 

1906 

54.3 

1907 

60.2 

The  total  value  of  the  wool  clip  for  the  year  estimated  on  the 
price  in  Boston,  October  1,  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  being 
about  1.7  per  cent  smaller.     The  average  value  per  pound  of  the 
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fleece  and  the  pulled  wool  has  decreased  2.3  per  cent  and  3.9  per 
cent,  respectively.  The  value  of  the  clip  has  decreased  from 
$79,721,383  in  1906,  to  $78,263,165  in  1907. 


WEIGHT    AND    SHRINKAGE. 

The  average  weight  of  fleece  is  6.60  pounds,  a  decrease  from 
6.66  pounds  in  1906.  The  weight  for  1905  was' 6.56  pounds; 
for  1904,  6.50  pounds;  for  1903,  6.25  pounds;  for  1902,  6.50 
pounds,  and  for  1901,  6.33  pounds.  The  average  shrinkage  is 
60.6  "per  cent,  a  decrease  as  compared  with  1906  when  the 
shrinkage  was  61.8  per  cent.  For  1905  the  shrinkage  was  61.3 
percent;  for  1904,  61.6  per  cent;  for  1903,60.8  per  cent;  for 
1902,  60  per  cent,  and  for  1901,  60.6  per  cent. 

The  estimates  of  wool  production  for  twenty  years,  together 
with  the  scoured  equivalents  for  the  same  term  of  years,  are  as 
follows  : 

Table   IV.  —  Fleece  and   Polled  Wool,  Washed  and  in   the  Grease. 


1888 pounds 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 - 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902.    

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 ... 

1907 


301,876,121 
295,779,479 
.309,474,856 
307,401,507 
333,018,405 
348,538,138 
325,210,712 
294,296,726 
272,474,708 
259,153,251 
266,720,684 
272,191,3H0 
288,636,621 
302,502,382 
316,341,032 
287,450,000 
291,783,032 
295,488,438 
298,715,130 
298,294.750 


Decrease. 


293,829 
6,096,642 


2,073,349 


23,327,426 
30,913,986 
21,822.018 
13,321,457 


28,891,032 


Increase. 


13,699,377 


25,606,898 
15,519,733 


7,567,433 

5,470,646 

16,445,291 

13,865,707 

13,838,650 


4,333,032 

3,705,406 

3,426,692 

948,176 


AVAILABLE    SUPPLIES,    1902-1907. 

Table  V.  contains  an  estimate  of  the  available  wool  supplies 
for  the  year  1907-8,  that  is,  pending  the  next  clip,  excluding 
imports  after  October  1,  and  supplies  in  manufacturers'  hands, 
with  the  figures  for  corresponding  years  given  for  comparison. 
It  is  based  on  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin's  record  of  su}). 
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plies  in  dealers'  hands  on  January  1  last,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor's  figures  of  imports,  and  the  figures  of  the 
preceding  tables. 


Table  V.  —  Available  Supplies. 


1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Wool  clip,  fleece 

and  pulled  .   . 

316,341,032 

287,450,000 

291,783,032 

295,488,438 

298,916,130 

298,294,750 

Domestic     wool 

on   band  Jan- 

uary 1   .   .    .    . 

139,519,718 

110,499,572 

112,081,000 

41,873,811 

72,461,443 

94,402,046 

Foreign     wool 

on    iiand  Jan- 

uary 1  .    .     .    . 

13,619,600 

12,372,000 

15,699,000 

11,562,000 

24,414,000 

15,169,000 

In     bond    Jan- 

uary 1    .    .    .    . 

31,064,222 

28,319,240 

83,735,970 

41,181,360 

56,788,129 

40,928,806 

Foreign  woolim- 

ported,    Jan- 

uary     1     to 

July  1   .   .   .    . 

100,858,377 

102,025,924 

102,167,315 

164,730,358 

119,597,637 

126,600,884 

Total     .   .   . 

601,402,949 

540,666,742 

555,466,317 

554,835,967 

572,176,339 

575,395,486 

Imports     of 

wool,  July 

1  to  Oct  1, 

34,269,893 

38,700,120 

36,403,499     44,388,908 

35,331,909 
607,508,248 

26,639,771 

Total  to  Oct.  1, 

635,672,842 

579,365,862 

591,869,816 

599,224,875 

602,035,257 

The  gross  imports  for  the  three  months  ending  September  30, 
1907,  are  as  follows : 


loor. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

ClasB  III. 

Total. 

July 

Pounds. 
1,750,444 
3,484,576 
546,648 

Pounds. 
1,239,734 
2,308,030 
3,075,006 

Pounds. 
7,475,371 
7,542,376 
6,328,075 

Pounds. 
10,465,549 

August 

13,334.982 

September    

9,949,729 

Total   

5,781,668 

6,622,770 

21,345,822 

33,750,260 

¥or  the  corresponding  three  months  of  the  previous  year  the 
imports  were  : 


Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  m. 

Total. 

Pounds. 
5,562,754 

Pounds. 
2,535,076 

Pounds. 
27,234,079 

Pounds. 
35,331,909 
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THE    ANNUAL    WOOL    SUPPLY. 

Table  VI.  shows  the  quantity  of  wool  retained  for  consumption 
m  the  United  States  from  1890  to  date.  As  the  wool  clip  of  the. 
year  reaches  the  market  during  the  governmental  fiscal  year,  the 
clip  of  any  year  is  added  to  the  imports  of  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  preceding,  so  that  the  total  supply  for  a  series 
of  years  is  accurately  indicated  by  this  combination,  however  it 
may  differ  from  the  available  supplies  in  any  one  year  of  the 
series. 

Table  VI. —  Wool  Produced,  Imported,  Exported,  and  Retained  for 

Consumption. 


Fiscal 
Year. 


Total 
Imports. 


Exports, 
Domestic 

and 
Foreign. 


Nbt  Imports. 


Classes 
I.  and  II. 


Class 
III. 


Retained 
for  Con- 
sumption. 


Fine  Wool. 


Retained 

for  Con- 

Bumptiou. 


Per 
cent  of 
Foreign. 


1890-91 . . 
1891-92.. 
1892-98.. 
1898-94. . 
1894-95.. 
1895-96.. 
1896-97.. 
1897-98.. 
1898-99. . 
1809-1900 
1900-01.. 
1901-02.. 
1902-03.. 
1903-04.. 
1904-05.. 
1905-06. . 
1906-07.. 


Pounds. 

129,308,648 
148,670,652 
172,433,838 

55,152,585 
206,081,890 
230,911,473 
350,852,026 
132,79fi,302 

76,736,209 
155,918,456 
103,583,505 
166,576,966 
177,137,796 
173,742,834 
249,135,746 
201,688,668 
203,847,545 


Pounds. 

2,930,045 
3,210,019 
4,310,495 
6,497,654 
6,622,190 

12,972,217 
8,700,598 
2,625,971 

14,095,335 
7,912,557 
3,790,067 
3,227,941 
3,511,914 
3,182,803 
2,561,648 
5,642,859 
3,446,748 


Pounds. 

36,783,501 

53,350,167 

46,189,082 

7,167,380 

98,388,318 

126,966,355 

235,282,735 

47,480,033 

3,349,870 

44,680,424 

32,865,844 

69,315,286 

54,747,533 

55,999,545 

134,407,321 

98,336,137 

91,726,665 


Pounds.      Pounds.      Pounds 


89,882,024 
92,312,922 

122,026,119 
42,007,798 

105,402,507 
97,918,882 

112,141,457 
82,810,437 
60,947,438 

105,525,783 
67,127,159 
93,842,199 

119,397,268 

114,880,236 

112,292,726 
97,902,153 

108,888,982 


309,474,856 
307,101,507 
333,018,405 
348,538,138 
325,210,712 
294,296,726 
272,474,708 
259,153,251 
266,720,684 
272,191,330 
288,636,621 
302,502,382 
316,341,032 
287,450,000 
291,783,032 
296,488,438 
298,716,130 


435,848,459 
452,562,1401 
601,141,748: 
397,193,069 
524,722,428 
512,235,982 
614,626,136 
389,322,582 
329,361,558 
420,197,228 
388,430,059 
465,851,407 
489,966,914 
468,010,031 
638,357,130 
491,534,247 
499,115,927 


Pounds. 

345,966,436 
360,249,218 
379,115,629 
356,185,271 
419,319,921 
414,317,100 
502,485,908 
306,512,145 
268,387,135 
314,671,445 
321,602,465 
371,694,390 
370,569,646 
345,129,795 
426,066,402 
393,632,094 
390,226,945 


10.63 
14.81 
12.18 

2.02 
23.40 
30.64 
46.84 
15.50 

1.25 
14.20 
10.10 
18.66 
14.63 
16.22 
31.54 
24.99 
23.50 


The  proportion  of  fine  wools  decreased  from  24.99  per  cent  in 
1906  to  23.50  in  the  year  under  review,  though  it  is  just  about 
the  per  cent  of  the  year  1894-5  and  considerably  above  the 
average  year.  The  total  imports  of  Classes  I.  and  II.,  while 
over  the  ninety  million  mark,  are  less,  by  6,609,582  pounds,  than 
last  year  and  42,680,666  pounds  less  than  two  years  ago.  The 
imports  of  Class  III.,  though  higher,  by  10,986,729  pounds  than 
the  same  imports  of  last  year,  are  less  than  the  amounts 
imported  in  any  of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  1905-6. 
The  exports  and  reexports  are  2,196,111  pounds  less  than  last 
year  and  765,604  pounds  less  than  the  average  since  1899-1900. 

The  following  table,  computed  from  Table  VI.,  shows  the  total 
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supplies  for  the  five-year  periods  188S-1892,  1893-1897,  1898- 
1902,  the  ten  years  1893-1902,  and  tlie  five  year  period,  1903- 
1907: 


Table    VII.  —  Wool    Supply,    1888-1907  —  Do.mestic    Production,   and 
Imports  less  Exports. 


Fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 


1888-1892.     Five  years,  total. 

Annual  average 

1893-1897.     Five  years,  total. 

Annual  average 

1898-1902.     Five  years,  total. 

Annual  average 

1893-1902.     Ten  years,  total.. 

Annual  average 

1903-1907.     Five  years,  total  . 

Annual  average,  five  years 


All  -wools. 


Pounds 
2,122,407, 

4  24.481, 
2,549,920, 

509,984, 
1,988,771, 

397,755, 
4,538,692, 

458.869, 
2,476.984, 

495,396, 


842 
568 
592 
118 
621 
324 
213 
221 
249 
850 


Fine  wools. 


Pounds. 
1,686,818,840 

337,363,768 
2,070,423,829 

414,084.766 
1,582,374,537 

316,474,907 
3.6.52,798,366 

365,279,837 
1,925,618,882 

385,123,776 


SLAUGHTER    AND    MOVEMENT    OF    SHEEP. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  killed  yearly  at  four  western  cen- 
ters, Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Omaha,  and  total 
yearly  receipts  of  sheep  at  eastern  seaboard  markets,  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  are  reported  in  the  "Cincin- 
nati Price  Current  Annual,"  as  follows  : 

Table  VIII.  —  Skaboaku  Shkep  Receipts  and  Slaughter  at  Principal 
Western  Points. 


Western  killings. 

Seaboard  receipts. 

1887 

1,173.000 
1,275,000 
1 ,476,000 
1,622,000 
1,879,000 
2,112,000 
3,278,000 
3,565,000 
3,995,000 
4,299,000 
4,654.000 
4.647.000 
5,019,000 
4,798.000 
5,276,000 
5.832.000 
5,827,000 
5,465,000 
5,879,000 
6,117,000 

3,432,000 
3,453,000 
3,305,000 
3,274,000 
3,375,000 
3,394,000 
3,330,000 
4,079,000 
4  ''65  000 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1 896 

3,611^000 
3,141,000 
2  988  000 

1897 

18;t8 

18".i9 

2,945,000 
3,093.000 
3,400,000 
3  443  000 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

3  314  000 

1904 

3,128.000 

1905 

1906 

2,425.000 
2,606,000 
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The  seaboard  receipts  were  181,000  larger  and  the  western 
killings  were  238,000  larger  than  those  of  last  year,  the  total  of 
6,117,000  being  the  largest  for  the  latter  in  the  twenty  years 
represented  by  the  table. 

The  following  interesting  statement  respecting  the  relative 
slaughter  of  sheep  in  proportion  to  the  total  flock  in  the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  is  taken  from  the  Twenty- 
second  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  (pages  280-283) : 

The  lamb  crop  in  1900  was,  according  to  the  census,  about 
22,000,000,  and  the  estimated  number  of  sheep  on  hand  January 
1,  as  given  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  41,883,065. 
Regarding  tlie  total  slaughter  for  the  year,  the  estimate  in  the 
table  is  corroborated  by  the  agricultural  statistician  of  the 
Twelfth  Census,  who  makes  the  statement  (Agriculture,  Ft.  I., 
p.  CCXXIII.),  that  probably  about  15,000,000  sheep  and  lambs 
were  sold  or  slaughtered  in  1899.  After  subtracting  the  Avhole- 
sale  and  packing  —  9,190,000 — there  remained  some  6,000.000 
sheep  and  lambs  which  were  disposed  of  by  the  small  butchei-s 
and  on  the  farms.  The  farm  slaughter  as  given  in  the  Eleventh 
Census  (1890)  was  596,372.  It  should  be  considered,  however, 
that  the  national  flock  has  in  the  meantime  consideralily 
increased,  as  has  also  the  taste  for  mutton  and  lamb,  so  tliat 
1,00.),000  allowed  in  the  table  is  probably  somewhere  near  the 
mark. 

The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  officially  inspected  at  slaughter 
in  1900  was  6,399,950. 

PERCENTAGE     OF    ANIMALS    SLAUGHTERED     TO    NUMBER    ON    HAND 

JANUARY    1. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  under  normal  conditions  the 
number  of  various  classes  of  live-stock  slaughtered  during  any 
year  will  bear  a  more  or  less  fixed  relation  to  the  total  on  hand 
on  the  first  day  of  January  in  that  year.  The  totals  for  the 
United  States,  enable  a  comparison  to  be  made  in  this  respect 
with  similar  figures  for  Germany.  This  comparison  is  shown  in 
the  statement  below. 

The  German  Government  took  a  census  of  all  live-stock  on 
hand  December  1, 1904,  also  of  the  total  slaughter,  commercial  and 
farm,  for  a  period  of  twelve  months.  The  exigencies  of  the 
work  required  the  farm  slaughter  to  range  from  December  1,  1903, 
to  November  30,  1904,  and  the  commercial  slaughter  from  July 
1,  1904,  to  June  30,  1905 ;  but  this  does  not  materially  affect  the 
accuracy  of  the  comparison.  The  resulting  percentages  are  of 
interest  and  show  a  singularly  close  correspondence  with  those 
for  the  United  States. 
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The  three  main  classes  of  animals  only  are  placed  in  compari- 
son. Calves  are  omitted,  partly  because  of  the  abnormally  high 
consumption  of  veal  in  Germany,  and  while  the  Germans 
slaughtered  comparatively  small  numbers  of  horses,  goats,  and 
dogs  for  food,  we  have  of  course  nothing  to  compare  with  these. 


Percentage  of   Slaughter  to  Animals   on   Hand,  United   States  and 

Germany. 

{Figures  for  Oermany  taken  from  Vierieljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deut- 
schen  Reichs,  Supplement  to  1905,  IV.) 


Cattle. 

Hogs. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. 

United 
States. 

Germany. 

United 
States. 

Germany. 

United 
States. 

Germany. 

Number  on  hand  ' 

Number    disposed    of    in 

59,000,000 

11,954,181 

20.3 

17,988,610 

3,627,204 

20.2 

51,755,400 

56,687,915 

109.5 

18,920,666 

20,893,525 

110.4 

41,883,000 

15,338,391 

36.6 

7,907,178 

2,942,143 

37.2 

Per  cent  of  output  to  num- 
ber on  band 

^The  United  States  figures  are  for  January  1,  1900;  the  German  for  December  1,  1904. 

2Tbe  United  Slates  slaughter  is  for  the  year  1900;  the  totals  include  also  all  animals  ex- 
ported alive.  The  German  farm  slaughter  is  from  IJecember  1,  ly03,  to  November  30,  1904; 
commercial  slaughter,  from  July  1,  1904,  to  June  30, 1906. 

In  order  to  con-espond  exactly  with  the  figures  for  the  United 
States,  the  German  totals  in  the  above  table  should  include  the 
exports.  These,  however,  were  so  small  as  to  make  little  or  no 
change  in  the  percentages.  After  adding  the  exports  the  cattle 
percentage  remains  the  same  —  20.2;  that  for  hogs  becomes 
110.6,  which  is  practically  the  same  as  before,  and  only  with  the 
sheep  is  the  change  worth  noting,  there  being  an  increase  from 
37.2  to  38.8. 

In  this  connection  we  may  quote  from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society  (England),  Volume  LXV^II.,  1004,  wherein  the 
findings  of  a  special  committee  to  investigate  the  meat  and  milk 
consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  published.  Among 
other  data  are  given  the  percentage  of  output  of  meat  animals  to 
the  number  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  and  the 
annual  average  of  the  five-year  period  1809  to  1003,  as  follows  • 
cattle  and  calves,  26.6  ;  sheep,  37.0  ;  swine,  121.3.  These  figures 
are  considerably  higher  than  those  for  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many, excepting  the  sheep  ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  cattle 
and  calves  are  combined  in  the  one  case  and  not  in  the  other, 
and  that  the  year  covered  in  the  British  returns  begins  in  the 
summer  (the  number  on  hand  being  taken  on  June  4),  whereas 
for  the  United  States  and  Germany  it  commenced  on  January  1 
and  December  1,  respectively. 
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Per  Capita  Consumption  of  Meat  in  the  United  States,  1900. 

Population  in  1900  (continental  United  States) 76,149,386 

Per  capita  consumption  in  1900  of  — 

Pounds. 

Beef   78.71 

Veal 35 

Pork  (including  hams  and  bacon)   88.12 

Mutton  and  lamb  8.57 

Total  per  capita  consumption  ol  meat  in  1900 175.75 

LONDON    SALES. 

The  sixth  of  the  London  sales  of  Colonial  wool  for  1906  com- 
menced November  27  and  closed  December  7.  The  net  amount 
available  was  106,000  bales,  of  which  104,000  were  sold,  leaving 
2,000  to  be  carried  over  into  this  year.  The  distribution  was  as 
follows : 

Home  consumption 49,000  bales. 

Continent 47,000     " 

America 8,000     " 

The  following  statement  shows  the  supplies  and  deliveries 
of  Colonial  wool  in  the  London  market  for  the  first  five  series  of 
1907,  as  compared  with  the  same  series  of  last  year : 

London  Market.  1907.  1906. 

Held  over  from  December 2,000  bis.  2,000  bis. 

Net  Imports  for  the  first  5  series 699,000    "  638,000  " 


701,000  bis.  640,000  bis. 

Home    Consumption 401,000  bis.  347,000  bis. 

Continental     "  259,000    "  "  254,000    " 

America  "  34,000    "  31,000    " 


Total  sold  (first-hand  wools)  694,000  bis.  632,000  bis 

Held  over 7,000  bis.  8,000  bis. 

The  net  imports  amounted  to  699,000  bales,  and  as  there  were 
2,000  bales  held  over  from  last  year,  the  total  available  supply 
was  701,000  bales.  The  quantity  available  for  each  sale  and  the 
destination  of  the  purchases  are  shown  in  the  table  which 
follows  : 
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London  Sales  —  Colonial  Wool,  First  Five  Series,  1907,  in  Bales. 


<0 

1 

'5 
> 
< 

a 
a 

a 
H 

a 
c 

a 
o 
O 

a 

o 

s 

Total  Sales. 

9 

6 

C 

Jan.  1,  1907 

2,000 

Jan. 15  30  

153,000 
169,000 
162,000 
168.000 
96,000 

77,000 
94,000 
92,000 
84,000 
54,000 

60,000 
60,000 
51,000 
55,000 
33,000 

13,000 

10,000 

4,000 

5,000 

2,000 

150,000 
164,000 
147,000 
144,000 
89,000 

3,000 

March  12-27 

April  30-May  16 

July  9-24 

5,000 
15,000 
24,000 

Sept.  24-Oct.  4 

7,000 

Totals 

701,000 

401,000 

259,000 

34,000 

694,000 

7,000 

The  total  sales  were  694,000  bales  distributed  as  follows  :  to 
England,  401,000  bales  ;  the  Continent,  259,000  bales  ;  to  America, 
34,000  bales,  and  7,000  bales  were  held  over  for  the  next  series, 
which  began  November  26,  the  entries  closing  November  18. 

Of  the  fifth  series  Helmuth  Schwartze  &  Co.,  say : 

Crossbreds  opened  about  on  a  par  with  July  closing  rates.  As 
the  sales  progressed,  however,  the  finer  sorts  improved  and  may 
now  be  quoted  5  per  cent  over  last  series.  Coarse  crossbreds  in 
good  condition  have  maintained  their  position  ;  but  medium  wools 
and  all  shabby  lots  have  weakened  since  the  opening  and  are 
barely  up  to  July  level.  Slipes  on  the  otlier  hand  have  recovered 
from  the  initial  weakness  of  5  per  cent  and  are  now  fully  on  a 
par  with  last  sales.  Crossbred  himbs  have  been  in  great  demand 
and  may  be  quoted  about  Id.  over  July. 

The  preceding  tabular  statements  refer  only  to  the  London 
market.  Adding  the  transit  wools  and  the  direct  imports,  the 
total  deliveries  to  the  trade  are  stated  by  Helmuth  Schwartze  & 
Co.  to  be  as  follows  : 


Distribution  of  Colonial 

Wool  through  England 

and  direct. 

Total  SeaBon. 
1905. 

Total  Season. 
1906. 

Five  Series. 
1906. 

Five  Series. 
1907. 

Sold  to  England    .... 
"      "  Continent    . . . 
"      "  America 

Bales. 

688,000 

1,023,000 

131,000 

Bales. 

750,000 

1,221,000 

100,000 

Bales. 

693,000 

1,132.000 

90,000 

Bales. 

786,000 

1,263,000 

146,000 

1,842,000 

2,071,000 

1,915,000 

2,195,000 
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The  sales  for  the  five  series  exceed  by  280,000  bales  the  sales 
in  same  series  last  year.  America  increased  her  purchases 
56,000  bales. 

In  speaking  of  the  Australasian  season,  Buxton,  Eonald  &  Co. 
in  their  "  Annual  Wool  Report  "  say  : 

It  is  seldom  that  the  history  of  any  wool  year  presents  such 
an  unruffled  record  as  does  that  of  the  past  twelve  months. 
.  .  .  Following  upon  the  lengthy  period  of  expansion  and 
activity  in  the  majority  of  the  great  industries  throughout  the 
world,  the  demand  for  manufactured  goods  during  this  last  year 
has  been  such  that  the  increase  of  220,000  bales  in  the  Australa- 
sian clip  has  been  absorbed  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  call  for 
the  raw  article  has  been  most  persistent.  Stocks  have  never  had 
a  chance  to  accumulate.  In  fact,  consumption  has  trodden  so 
close  on  the  heels  of  production,  in  spite  of  the  large  increase,  as 
to  have  constituted,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  high  basis  of 
values,  a  record  in  the  history  of  the  trade.  The  merino  wool- 
grower,  in  particular,  will  look  back  to  1906-7  with  especial 
gratification,  whilst  of  others  engaged  in  the  industry,  the  spin- 
ner, will  congratulate  himself  on  having  been  more  favorably 
situated  than  for  many  years  past. 

It  is  certain  that  the  opening  of  another  selling  season  finds 
the  trade  as  a  whole  remarkably  healthily  situated  and,  being 
])articularly  free  from  market  manipulations,  the  main  question 
in  endeavoring  to  form  some  idea  of  what  may  be  in  store 
for  colonial  wools  during  the  coming  year  remains  as  between 
supply  and  consumption.  With  regard  to  the  former,  a  some- 
what patchy  season  lends  color  to  the  belief  that  but  a  small 
increase,  if  any,  is  to  be  looked  for  from  Australia,  and  further, 
although  much  of  the  wools  will  be  of  excellent  growth  and 
condition,  a  dry  season  in  some  districts  will  have  left  its  mark 
on  part  of  the  clip.  .  .  .  New  Zealand  cannot  show  much 
alteration  in  her  total,  whilst  South  Africa,  which  is  apparently 
determined  to  take  a  more  prominent  place  as  a  merino-growing 
country  has,  after  a  rather  uncertain  beginning,  enjoyed  a  good 
season,  and  may  be  expected  to  show  a  small  increase,  say  5  per 
cent  to  10  per  cent  on  her  previous  production.  The  other  great 
wool-growing  continent,  South  America,  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  reports,  will  not  be  found  to  have  altered  materially  her 
output  one  way  or  the  other.  In  all  probability,  therefore,  the 
Australian  increase,  and  this  but  a  modest  one,  is  the  only  one 
to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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Table  IX.  —  Australasian  Wool  Production. 
Compiled  front  Customs  Returns. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

QueenBland  .  . 
South  Australia  . 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania  .... 
New  Zealand     .    . 

Total    .... 


1006-7. 


Bales. 
956,500 
301,000 
204,000 
126,0(10 
42,000 
33,500 
427,000 


2,090,000 


Seasons  of 


Sales. 
816,000 
267,500 
176,000 
119,000 
42,500 
33,500 
415,000 


1,869,500 


Bales. 

660,000 

238,000 
99,000 

157,000 
35,000 
.30,000 

377,000 


1,596,000 


1003-4. 


Bales. 

510,000 

225,000 

115,000 

87,000 

32,000 

26,000 

372,000 


1,367,000 


190a-3. 


Bales. 

535,000 

225,000 
86,000 
85,000 
32,000 
26,000 

426,000 


1,415,000 


"  Dalgety's  Annual  Eeview,"  concerning  the  clip  of  1906-7, 
says  : 

It  is  difficult  to  generalize  when  dealing  with  a  clip  gathered 
from  a  continent  the  size  of  Australia,  the  conditions  in  various 
districts  of  the  States  being  often  so  different.  It  can  be 
broadly  stated,  however,  that  the  one  under  review  was  not  only 
the  largest  on  record  but  well  up  to  the  general  average  of 
excellence.  Wlien  shearing  commenced  it  Avas  found  that  the 
sheep  were  cutting  disai^pointingly,  for  though  the  staple  was 
sound  and  fairly  dense,  it  lacked  length,  on  account  no  doubt  of 
the  wet,  cold  spring,  or,  rather,  prolonged  winter,  checking  the 
growth  ;  then,  again,  shearing  was  started  a  little  earlier  than 
usual,  and  those  sheds  which  cut  out  in  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember reported  that  returns  of  wool  per  head  of  sheep  were 
from  one-half  pound  to  one  pound  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 
The  bulk  of  the  clip,  however,  gained  additional  length  of  staple 
simply  on  account  of  shearing  delays,  most  of  the  sheep  carry- 
ing well  over  twelve  months'  growth  of  wool  when  they  were 
shorn,  and  some  as  much  as  fourteen  months.  To  this  fact  the 
unexpectedly  heavy  increase  in  i)roduction  is  attributable.  Im- 
provements to  be  noted  in  the  clip  of  1906-7,  as  compared  with 
that  of  1905-6,  were  its  comparative  freedom  from  dust  and 
vegetable  defects.  The  quality  varied  according  to  districts,  but 
the  clip  on  the  whole  was  quite  as  fine  as  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  As  regards  condition,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  yield  of 
clean  scoured  wool  to  the  buyer  would  average  as  well  as  the 
previous  clip,  a  fact  which  will  surprise  growers.  Not  only  was 
the  wool  more  liberally  nourished  with  yolk  than  usual,  but  the 
early  shorn  clips  carried  a  lot  of  moisture.  Ticky  wool  was 
only  occasionally  in  evidence.     .     .     . 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  situation  is  that 
there  is  so   little  disparity  between  the  value  of  the  different 
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grades  or  breeds  of  wool.  During  the  past  year  the  demand  for 
crossbreds,  led  by  the  Americans,  more  especially  for  all  the 
liner  grades,  drove  values  to  a  higher  all-round  level  than  for 
very  many  years,  and  such  wools  actually  averaged  28s.  more  per 
bale  than  merinos,  whereas  five  years  ago  merinos  beat  crossbreds 
by  £5  per  bale. 

The  main  features  of  tne  wool  year  were  thus  summarized  : 

1.  Australasian  clip  the  largest  on  record. 

2.  High  average  value  of  all  wool. 

3.  Higher  average  for  crossbred  wool  than  for  merino. 

4.  Increased  strength  of  the  German  and  American  demand. 

5.  The  broad  scope  of  the  latter. 

6.  The  attention  paid  by  the  Japanese  to  greasy  as  well  as 
scoured  wool. 

7.  Large  proportion  of  the  clip  sold  in  the  colonial  markets. 

During  the  season  of  1906-7  2,090,188  bales  were  exported 
from  Australasia,  220,733  in  excess  of  the  previous  year  and 
494,454  bales  more  than  two  years  ago.  The  average  value  per 
bale  of  all  the  wool  sold  in  Australasia  was  £14  3s.  lid.  against 
£13  10s.  3d.  for  last  year,  an  increase  of  13s.  8d.  or  5.05  per  cent. 

Respecting  the  future  of  wool  in  general  The  Review  says: 

Dealing  with  the  future  of  wool  in  general  the  outlook  is 
distinctly  encouraging.  Though  the  Australasian  output  for  the 
past  year  again  shows  a  substantial  increase,  viz.,  220,000  odd 
bales,  and  the  production  has  expanded  by  over  700,000  bales  in 
three  years,  the  actual  quantity  available  for  the  use  of  the  civil- 
ized wool-using  peoples  of  tlie  world  has  during  the  past  few 
years  decreased  per  head  of  population. 

Wool  Exports  from  Australasia. 


Seasons  of 

1906-7. 

1905-6. 

1904-5. 

1003-4. 

1002-3. 

New  South  Wales 

Bales. 
837,869 
506,650 
117,550 
146,431 
40,789 
13,841 
427,058 

Bales. 
741,194 
431,406 
102,045 
124,472 
42,455 
13,248 
414,635 

Bales. 
597,174 
381,016 

89,374 
108,838 

35,018 

7,549 

376,765 

Bales. 

479,085 

314,21'* 
57,732 
98,484 
32,567 
12,710 

372,146 

Bales. 
496,108 
3''4  404 

Queensland 

SouUi  Australia  ■ 

West  Australia 

45,653 
96,524 
32,522 
19,557 
425,954 

New  Zealand 

2,090,188 

1,869,455 

1,595,734 

1,366,942 

1,440,722 
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AUSTRALASIAN    SHEEP. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  sheep  in  Australasia 
for  the  past  five  years  : 

Table  X. —  Number    of    Sheep     at    Close    of   Year  in   Australasia, 

1902-190(). 


1906. 

1005. 

ieo4. 

1903. 

leoa. 

New  South  WaleB 

44,132,421 

12,937,440 

14,886,438 

6,700,000 

3,200,000 

1,583,560 

39,494,207 

11,455,115 

12,535,231 

6,524,300 

3,140,360 

1,556,460 

34,531,145 

10,167,691 

10,843,470 

5,298,720 

2,600,633 

1,597,053 

28,663,983 
10,500,000 
8,392,044 
5,000,000 
2,554,920 
1,700,000 

26,449,424 
10,500,000 
7,213,985 
4,880,540 
2,500,000 
1,679,518 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

West  Australia 

Australia  and  Tasmania  .   . 

83,439,859 
20,108,471 

74.705,673 
19,130,875 

65,038,712 
18,280,805 

56,810,947 
18,954,500 

53,423,467 
20,342,727 

Total 

103,548,330 

93,836,548 

83,319,517 

75,765,447 

73,766,104 

The  flocks,  notwithstanding  large  increase  of  rabbits,  which 
are  said  to  consume  40  per  cent  of  the  available  food,  causing 
immense  losses  in  droughts;  the  division  of  the  States  for 
closer  settlement,  and  nearly  16,000,000  sheep  slaughtered  in 
Australasia  during  the  year,  showed  an  increase  of  9,701,782,  or 
816,249  less  than  the  preceding  year.  While  the  exports  showed 
an  increase  of  220,733  bales  over  the  year  1905-6,  at  least  a 
portion  of  this  was  due  to  the  delayed  shearing,  many  millions  of 
sheep  carrying  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  months'  wool  on  their 
backs  when  shorn,  so  that  it  is  predicted  the  coming  clip  will  not 
be  as  heavy  as  many  suppose  for  the  above  reasons,  and  because 
in  northern  Victoria  and  southern  New  South  Wales  the  autumn 
was  a  trying  one.  As  a  guide,  it  is  well  to  recall  that  the 
increases  in  1904  and  1905  were  229,000  and  273,500  bales 
respectively  ;  while  the  increases  in  the  number  of  sheep  were 
7,554,070  and  10,517,031,  respectively. 

Wenz  &  Co.  say  : 

The  increase,  which  since  1903-4  is  about  700,000  bales,  might 
cause  some  anxiety  if  it  were  not  accompanied  by  the  constant 
growth  of  the  world's  consumption  and  a  steady  decrease  in  the 
number  of  sheep  in  Europe. 

France  to-day  has  18  million  sheep  against  54  million  in  1850. 
In  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  where  there  were  48  million 
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sheep  some  forty  years  ago,  there  is  a  similar  decrease,  while 
England  and  Riissia  tend  in  the  same  direction. 

One  cannot  expect  to  see  the  production  of  Australia  go  on 
increasing  at  the  same  rate  as  of  recent  years.  Firstly,  the 
country  is  being  split  up  into  small  holdings  whei-ever  dairying 
and  agriculture  pay  better  tlian  sheep  ;  secondly,  the  dangers  of 
overstocking  are  too  recent  to  l)e  forgotten,  and  lastly,  it  will 
require  better  means  of  communication  before  the  desert  country 
in  the  far  interior  can  be  taken  up  for  sheep. 

THE    COURSE     OF     PRICES. 

The  prices  in  1907  for  fine  delaine  wools  show  a  decided 
advance  over  prices  for  1906,  while  the  clothing  wools  remained 
about  stationary  or  showed  a  decline,  being  in  many  cases  prac- 
tically the  same  as  in  October  of  last  year.  These  changes  and 
the  course  of  the  market  are  graphically  indicated  by  our  chart 
of  fluctuations  in  wool  prices,  facing  this  page,  in  which  Ohio 
XX.  and  Port  Phillip  average  grease  represent  Boston  and  Lon- 
don prices  for  practically  similar  grades  of  wool.  The  Boston 
prices  of  Kentucky!  Combing,  unwashed  ;  Ohio  Delaine,  washed; 
Territory,  fine  medium  and  Texas,  Spring,  12  months,  scoured, 
and  also  the  course  of  prices  for  60's  botany  and  40's  crossbred 
tops  in  Bradford  are  shown. 
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Table  XI.  —  Comparative  Price  of  Domestic  Wool  in  Boston,  October, 

1891-1907. 


Ohio,     Pennsylvania, 
AND  West  Virginia. 
(W'lu/ied.) 
XX  and  above     .    .   . 

Medium     

Fine  Delaine    .... 
(Unwathed.) 

Fine 

Medium      

Fine  Delaine        .    .    . 
Michigan,    Wisconsin, 
New  York,  etc. 
(  W<i»hed.) 

Fine 

Medium      

Fine  Delaine    .... 
[Univaahed.) 

Fine 

Medium     

Fine  Delaine    .... 
Kbntuckt  and  Indiana. 
( Vnioitshed.) 

Medium      

M18B0UK1,     Iowa,    and 
Illinois. 
{Unwaxhed.) 

Medium     

Tbxas. 

{Scoured  Basin.) 
Spring,  fine,  ]2monthB 

Fall,  fine 

Califoknia. 

(Scoured  Basin.) 
Spring,        Northern, 
free,  12  months    .   . 

Fall,  free 

Territory    Wool,  in- 
cluding   Montana, 
Wyoming,       Utah, 
Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 
(Scoured  Basig.) 
Staple  fine     .... 
"      medium     .   . 
Clothing,  line   .   .    . 
"        medium . 
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*  Nominal. 


RIVER    PLATE    WOOLS. 

The  export  business  of  River  Plate  wools  is  done  between  the 
1st  of  July  and  the  3()th  of  April.  The  following  table  shows 
the  arrivals  of  these  wools  at  the  various  European  ports  for  the 
last  fourteen  years  : 
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Table    XII.  —  Imports  of  River   Plate  Wools   into  EnROPE   between 

July  1  and  April  30,  Succeeding,  1894  to  1907  Inclusive.' 

In  thousands  of  hales. 


Of  which 

Year. 

Dunkirk. 

Havre. 

Antwerp. 

Bremen. 

Ham- 
burg. 

Other 
Ports. 

Total. 

from 
Monte- 
video. 

1894 

149 

14 

68 

38 

56 

15 

340 

34 

1895 

133 

7 

78 

36 

46 

30 

330 

45 

1896 

195 

20 

90 

50 

50 

35 

440 

70 

1897 

161 

11 

76 

33 

58 

12 

351 

35 

1898 

163 

8 

80 

80 

81 

56 

468 

80 

1899 

221 

14 

71 

45 

81 

29 

461 

54 

1900 

169 

8 

67 

50 

61 

33 

388 

45 

1901 

94 

16 

52 

29 

44 

35 

270 

55 

1902 

208 

12 

79 

34 

89 

78 

500 

54 

1903 

172 

9 

62 

35 

65 

67 

410 

51 

1904 

149 

8 

58 

38 

70 

48 

371 

41 

1905 

132 

6 

70 

35 

70 

68 

381 

46 

1906 

138 

33 

56 

28 

73 

85 

413 

66 

1907 

132 

19 

55 

19 

73 

71 

389* 

46 

1  Wool  circular  of  Wenz  &  Co.,  Reims,  May,  1907. 

"The  total  as  stated  in  the  report  exceeds  the  detailed  quantities  by  20,000  bales,  but  we 
are  unable  to  reconcile  the  discrepancy.  —  Ed. 


The  production  for  eleven  years  (twelve  months,  October  1 
September  30)  is  as  follows  : 


to 


Two  00  omitted,  thus  443,0  =  443,000. 
Kilo  equals  2.2046  pounds. 
Metric  ton  equals  2,204.6  pounds. 
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Imports    into    United    States  op    Argentine  Wools   for  Years  1904- 
1907  inclusive,  in  podnds. 


Tear. 

Class  I. 

Class  n. 

Class  m. 

1904 

18,018,443 
41, 094, (-,17 
36,352,480 
19,247,683 

100,548 
362,562 

10,049,069 

1905 

6,238,388 
5,815,447 

1906 

1907 

94,866 

3,852,659 

The  increase  in  the  importations  of  Argentine  wools,  which 
was  manifest  in  the  three  years  preceding  190G,  received  a 
check  in  1907.  In  190G  the  proportionate  decrease  over  1905 
was  less  in  Argentine  than  in  the  Australian  wools.  This  year 
there  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the  latter  and  a  decrease  in 
the  Argentine  wools  in  all  classes  except  II.,  the  falling  off 
in  Class  I.  wools  being  very  marked,  bringing  the  total  of 
19,247,683  almost  to  the  figures  of  1904.  In  1906  no  wools  of 
Class  II.  were  imported,  while  in  1907,  94,866  pounds  came  into 
the  country.  The  imports  of  Class  III.  wools  in  1907  show  a 
falling  off  of  1,962,788  pounds,  and  were  only  slightly  in  excess 
of  one-third  the  amount  imported  in  1904. 

Wenz  &  Co.,  under  date  of  May,  write,  concerning  the  Argen- 
tine clip,  flocks,  and  season,  as  follows : 

A  long  period  of  drought  during  the  winter  adversely  affected 
both  pastoral  and  agricultural  interests.  Many  sheep  perished 
and  the  lambing  took  place  under  very  bad  conditions.  Some 
rain  fell  at  the  end  of  August,  but  was  too  late  to  do  any  good 
and  only  lasted  a  few  days.  About  the  end  of  September  very 
heavy  downpours  interrupted  shearing  until  October  10,  delaying 
the  season  by  about  a  fortnight. 

The  early  arrivals  showed  the  effect  of  the  drought ;  the  wool 
had  more  burr  and  seed,  was  shorter  and  not  so  densely  grown  as 
last  year,  but  was  comparatively  dry.  This  was  also  true  for 
most  of  the  later  arrivals,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  southern 
clips,  so  that  the  selection  of  wools  suitable  for  manufacturers 
and  especially  for  America  was  limited. 

With  arrivals  gradually  gaining  in  importance,  manufacturers 
and  some  of  the  dealers  commenced  operations.  The  better  lots 
met  with  a  ready  sale,  the  fine  grades  being  in  most  demand,  but 
burry  wools  were  neglected.  At  the  end  of  October,  Germany 
was  chief  buyer,  England  also  taking  a  fair  amount,  while 
America  operated  sparingly.  We  may  here  mention  that 
whereas  a  few  years  ago  France  and  Germany  practically  monop- 
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olized  the  Argentine  clip,  England  and  America  now  play  an 
important  part  and  competition  has  increased  accordingly.  The 
improvement  in  breed  has  no  doubt  had  something  to  do  with 
this,  for  to-day  River  Plate  wool  is  suitable  for  all  requirements. 
Since  March  the  country  has  been  favored  by  good  rains  nearly 
everywhere,  ensuring  sufficient  pasture  for  the  winter  months ; 
but  so  far  there  is  little  prospect  of  a  noticeable  increase  in  the 
production  of  wool,  as  agriculture  is  constantly  gaining  ground, 
especially  in  the  fertile  province  of  Buenos  Aja-es. 

BOSTON    RECEIPTS    AND     SHIPMENTS    OF    WOOL. 

Table  XIII.  shows  the  annual  receipts  of  domestic  and  foreign 
wool  in  Boston  by  months  for  the  years  1900  to  1907,  inclusive, 
and  Table  XIV.  shows  the  shipments  in  pounds  from  Boston,  by 
months,  over  the  several  railroads  and  by  sea  for  the  year.  Only 
the  direction  and  amounts  of  the  shipments  can  be  determined 
by  this  table  ;  both  are  misleading  to  a  certain  extent  in  that 
they  contain  shipments  of  wool  from  Boston  to  be  scoured,  some 
of  which  is  re-shipped  to  Boston  and  again  sent  away,  thus 
causing  duplication  in  the  tables. 

The  receipts  of  domestic  wool  in  Boston  up  to  November  1 
were  606,572  bales  as  compared  with  535,055  one  year  ago.  The 
foreign  imports  for  ten  months  were  223,957  bales  in  1907  and 
180,207  bales  in  1906.  The  domestic  receipts  for  the  ten  months 
of  1907  exceeded  the  totals  for  the  twelve  months  of  1905  and 
1906,  while  the  foreign  imports  for  the  ten  months  exceeded 
by  14,600  bales  the  imports  for  the  year  1906.  The  shipments 
from  Boston  for  the  ten  months  of  the  current  year  were 
210,976,207  pounds  as  compared  with  190,016,900  pounds  for  the 
corresponding  period  last  year. 
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Table  XV.  —  Wool  Imported  into  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia, Fiscal  Year,  ending  June  30,  1907,  by  Countries  of 
Production,  Immediate  Shipment,  and  Classes. 


Countries  op 
Production. 


Austria-Hungary 
Belgium  . 
Denmark 


Germany 
Greece 

Iceland    . 

Italy,   .    . 

Malta,  Gozo, 
Netherlands 

Portugal  .   . 

Koumania  . 


Russia  In  Europe  . 


8pain 


Turkey  In  Europe   . 

United  Kingdom  .   . 

Canada     

Mexico 

West  Indies — British 
Cuba  . 
Danish 
Dutch 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Falkland  Islands     . 

Peru      

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Aden    .    


Countries  of  immediate 
shipment. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Belgium 

France   . 

Belgium 
'  Germany 

France 
'  Denmark 

Iceland 

,  United  Kingdom 
I  France 
I  Italy 

France 

Ncthc-rlands 
I  Portugal 
'  United  Kingdom 

Belgium 
'France 

Germany 

l.'ussia  in  Europe 

Turkey  in  Europe 
.United  Kingdom 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Ger 


France 

Germany 

Spain 

Uiiiied  Kingdom 

Austria-Hvmgary 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom 

Turkey  in  Asia 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Canada 

Mexico 

West  Indies — British 
Cuba 
Danish 
Dutch 

Belgium 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Argetitina 

France    . 

Ger 


Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

United  Kingdom 
(  United  Kingdom 
)  Pern 
f  Belgium 
J  Portugal 
^  United  Kingdom 
(.Uruguay     .    .   . 

Venezuela  .   . 

Aden 


6,856,611 


34,232 
5,866 
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Table   XV. 


Continued. 


Countries  of 
Pboddction. 


Chinese  Empire  .   . 

China — British  .   .   . 
East  Indies — British 

Dutch 


Persia 


Russia  —  Asiatic  . 


Turlsey  in  Asia    .   . 


Asia,  all  other 


Australia  and  Tas- 
mania   


New  Zealand 


British  Africa  .  .   . 

French  Africa  .  .   . 

Turkey    in    Africa 
—  Egypt 

Tripoli    .... 


Countries  of  immediate 
shipment. 


["Austria-Hungary    .  . 

Belgium 

,  Germany       

\  Russia  In  Europe   .   . 

United  Kingdom  .  . 
[Chinese  Eminre  .   .   . 

China— British    .   .   . 

Austria-Hungary    .   . 

United  Kingdom    .    . 

East  Indies — British 
(  France    ...... 

/  East  Indies— Dutch  . 

f  France 

I  Russia  in  Europe  .   . 

j  Persia 

[  Russia,  Asiatic    .    .   . 

f  France 

]  Russia  in  Europe  .  . 
J  Turkey  in  Europe  .  . 
I  United  Kingdom  .  . 
I  Russia,  Asiatic  .  .  . 
I,  Turkey  in  Asia  .  .  . 
f  .Austria-Hungary  .   . 

France  .  .... 
I  Russia  in  Europe  .  . 
J  Turkey  in  Europe  .  . 
^  United  Kingdom    .   . 

( 'anada 

I  Russia,  Asiatic  .  .  . 
(.Turkey  in  Asia  .  .  . 
f  France  .   .    .    . 

j  Russia  in  Europe  .  . 
I  'I'urkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom    .    . 

Persia 

Russia,  Asiatic    .   .    . 

Turkey  in  Asia  .  .  . 
(,  .'\sia,  all  other  .  .  . 
f  Belgium 

France 

I  Germany 

{  United  Kingdom  .  . 
I  Australia     and    Tas- 

I      mania 

[  New  Zealand   .... 

f  Belgium         

I  United  Kingdom    .   . 
■{  Australia    and    Tas- 
mania       

New  Zealand  .... 

Germany 

United  Kingdom    .   . 

British  Africa     .   .    • 

France    ....... 

UnitedKingdom      .   . 

Turkey   iu    Africa  — 
Egypt 

Turkey    in     Africa — 
Tripoli 


CLASSiriCATION. 


Class  1. 


Total 


Imported  into 


Boston  .... 
New  York  .  . 
Philadelphia 


96,757 
7S2 
49,389 
14,292,48 

30,597,503 

170,068 

329,965 

2,702,449 

11,625 

4,287,557 

40,232 

281,614 

31,501 

11,806 

9,257 


78,678,220 


61,116,729 
8,817,037 
8,744,454 


Class  2. 


Pounds. 


126,374 
4,157 


226,253 


6,218,539 


4,204,964 

1,159,185 

854,390 


Class  3. 


Pounds. 

3,782 

3,314 

6,073 

3,237,084 

257,853 

36,274,009 

336,066 

3,934 

4,861,540 

3,831, 444i 

4,468 

3,513 

35,006 

95,973 

1,203,101 

35,837 

3>, 

5,617,495 

109,574 

92,726 

3,326,633 

32,406 

67,445 

1,494,599 

9,5Ul 

1,179,899 

757,355 

3,207 

66,005 

10,426, 

35,635 

650,573 

18-2,127 

229,980 

1,520 

608.143 

34,782 

252,801 


Total. 


8,884 

26,855 

2,0«4 

8,361 

7,489 


Pound*. 

1 

I 

[  39,762,115 

I 

I 

J 

336,066 

I     8,697,581 
I  7,981 

l    1,369,917 

1 
I 
\    9,211,729 

i 

J 
1 

j.  14,147,236 


109,297,423 


25,713,122 
61,357,911 
22,226,390 


45,206,986 


>    7,331,596 

J 

I        615,422 

13,870 

(  26,107 

444 


194,194,182 


91,034,815 
71,334,133 
31,825,324 
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STATISTICS    OF    IMPORTS    OF    WOOL    AND    WOOLENS. 

The  Hon.  0.  P.  Austin,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  has  kindly  furnished  us 
with  numerous  tables  showing  various  important  facts  with 
respect  to  imports  of  wool  and  wool  manufactures  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1906,  which  appear  in  Tables  XV.  to 
XVIII.  appended,  and  in  the  table  showing  imports  entered 
for  consumption,  on  page  448. 

PORTS    OF    IMPORTS. 

Tables  XVI.  and  XVII.,  on  pages  359  and  360,  contain  the 
statistics  of  the  imports  of  wool  into  the  three  principal  ports  of 
entry  for  the  fiscal  year,  the  former  showing  the  principal 
countries  of  production,  and  the  latter  the  imports  of  each  class 
into  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  Boston  shows  de- 
creased imports  in  wools  of  Classes  I.  and  II.,  and  an  increase 
in  Class  III. ;  New  York  in  Classes  I.  and  II.  remains  about  the 
same  as  last  year  and  shows  an  increase  in  Class  III.  wools,  which 
were  the  largest  since  1897,  except  the  year  1900,  which  exceed 
this  year's  imports  by  about  600,000  pounds.  The  Philadelphia 
imports  show  a  marked  decrease  in  each  of  the  three  classes,  the 
total  decline  being  6,963,975  pounds. 

COUNTRIES    OF    PRODUCTION    AND    SHIPMENT. 

Table  XV.,  page  357,  shows  the  countries  of  production  and 
immediate  shipment  of  wools  imported  into  the  United  States 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  Class  I.  wools  imported,  78,678,220 
pounds  compared  with  83,584,917  pounds  last  year,  52,538,582 
came  from  Australasia,  an  increase  of  13,115,343  pounds  ;  19,247,- 
683  pounds  came  from  Argentina,  a  decrease  of  17,104,797  pounds, 
and  5,856,437  pounds  came  from  Uruguay,  an  increase  of  53,242 
pounds.  Under  the  somewhat  smaller  purchases  abroad  last 
year  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  imports  from  Australasia  were 
better  sustained  than  those  from  Argentina. 

The  supplies  of  Class  III.  wools  were  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
following  countries;  the  two  preceding  years  are  given  for  com- 
parison. 
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Chinese  Empire , 

Russia  (Europe  and  Asia). 

United  Kingdom , 

Turkey  (Europe  and  Asia) 

British  East  Indies 

Argentina 

All  other 


Pounds. 
39,762,115 
21,231,378 

9,!)96,77;» 
15,516,492 

8,696,918 

3,852,659 
10,241,082 


109,297,423 


Pounds. 

30,232,907 

21,180.105 

11,132,267 

15,447,772 

5,921,592 

5,815,447 

8,758,095 


98,488,185 


1005. 


Pounds. 
29,998,474 
23,789,101 

8,215,270 
20,259,653 
12,176,158 

6,238,388 
10,821,616 


111,498,660 


Notwithstanding  the  high  prices  the  imports  of  these  wools 
reach  a  total  nearly  as  great  as  in  1905  and  exceed  the  average  for 
the  last  seven  years.  The  imports  from  China  and  the  British 
East  Indies  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  increase,  those  from 
Ivussia  being  well  sustained  and  those  from  all  other  countries 
showing  a  loss  from  last  year. 


GROSS    IMPORTS    AND    IMPORTS    ENTERED    FOR    CONSUMPTION. 

The  figures  in  the  table  on  page  448,  showing  the  imports  of 
foreign  wools  and  the  manufactures  of  wool  entered  for  consump- 
tion during  the  fiscal  year,  differ  from  those  in  the  table  of  gross 
imports  and  must  not  be  confused  with  them.  Only  those  quan- 
tities which  go  into  consumption  are  included  in  the  former,  while 
in  the  tables  of  gross  imports  are  embraced  all  imports,  those  en- 
tered in  bond  as  well  as  those  withdrawn  for  consumption  upon 
importation.  These  are  given  in  Tables  XIV.,  XV.,  XVI.,  XVII., 
and  XVIII. 

The  table  of  imports  for  consumption  shows  a  decrease  of 
2.3,459,758  pounds  of  wool  as  compared  with  1906,  the  total  being 
196,035,251  pounds.  The  decrease  of  Class.  I.  wools  is  1,984,003 
pounds.  In  Classes  II.  and  III.  there  were  decreases  of  4,309,- 
609  and  17,166,147  pounds,  respectively. 

The  imports  of  all  waste  products,  including  noils  and  wastes 
produced  in  the  many  processes  of  manufacture,  mungo,  flocks, 
shoddy,  and  rags,  amounted  to  748,110  pounds,  a  decrease  of 
338,816  pounds  as  compared  with  1906,  and  with  a  foreign  value 
of  $288,180.  The  average  value  per  pound  was  38.5  cents  and 
the  duty  was  47.05  per  cent. 
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The  total  imports  of  wool  manufactures  (foreign  value)  entered 
for  consumption  show  an  increase  of  f!3,614,  the  total  being 
$22,357,t^06.  Cloths  show  an  increase  of  $693,467,  dress  goods  a 
decrease  of  $367,172,  and  clothing,  $55,140. 

Table  XVIII.,  page  361,  which  gives  the  gross  imports  of  wool 
manufactures,  shows  a  total  foreign  value  of  $22,321,237,  a 
decrease  from  1906  of  $759,446,  and  $3,951,209  in  excess  of  the 
average  value  of  the  imports  of  the  preceding  six  years. 


Secretary. 


December  1,  1907. 
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THE     STORY     OF     LORD     MASHAM'S      COMBING 

MACHINE. 

SOME    PERSONAL   RECOLLECTIONS. 
By  H.  F.  Killick. 

The  following  article  on  the  ••'  History  of  Lord  Masham's 
Combing  Machine  "  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  six  letters 
originally  contributed  to  the  Bradford  "  Observer  "  by  Mr. 
H.  F.  Killick,  who,  undoubtedly,  has  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  many  legal  battles  which  were  fought  before  the  legality 
of  the  patents  for  the  various  wool  combs  was  established, 
and  the  true  inventor  determined.  The  subject  itself  is  of 
so  much  historical  value  to  the  student  that  no  apology  neetl 
be  offered  for  rescuing  the  letters  from  the  fugitive  pages  of 
a  foreign  daily  paper  and  preserving  them  in  this  Bulletin. 
It  is  especially  fitting  that  they  should  appear  in  the  same 
year  as  the  sketch  of  Lord  Masham,  printed  in  the  June 
number,  so  that  those  interested  in  him  and  the  development 
of  the  wool  comb,  whose  invention  has  revolutionized  the 
wool  industry,  may  find  within  the  scope  of  one  volume 
much  material  concerning  the  life  and  achievements  of  tlie 
man,  and  much  concerning  the  comb  itself.  —  Ed. 

Lord  Masham  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  in  the  great  and 
progressive  city  of  Bradford,  towards  the  productive  power  and 
widened  area  of  whose  industries  he  has  so  largely  contributed, 
until  the  variety  of  yarns  and  of  woven  fabrics  turned  out  by  the 
busy  district  of  which  Bradford  is  the  commercial  center  can  no 
longer  be  adequately  and  accurately  defined  by  the  old  descrip- 
tion of  the  worsted  trade. 

It  is  to  his  liberality  and  public  spirit  that  Bradford  owes  the 
beavitiful  park  with  which  his  name  is  associated,  handed  over  by 
him  to  the  corporation  at  a  price  certainly  not  representing  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  market  value,  while  more  than  the  amount 
wluch  he  received  upon  that  transaction  has  been  expended  by 
him  in  the  construction  of  that  stately  building,  the  Art  Gallery 
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and  Museum  of  the  future,  which  now  crowns  the  slope  of  Lister 
Park,  and  by  which  he  has  chosen  to  commemorate  the  name  and 
inventions  of  Edmund  Cartwright. 

The  colossal  silk  mills  which  tower  over  the  great  residential 
suburbs  of  Manningham  and  Heaton  testify  to  the  inventive 
genius  and  commercial  energy  of  Lord  Masham's  later  years  — 
but  it  will,  I  think,  be  owing  chiefly  to  his  connection  with  the 
development  and  perfection  of  mechanical  wool-combing,  and  as 
the  inventor  and  patentee  of  Lister's  combing  machine  that  he 
will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  creators  of  the  great  industry 
of  the  worsted  district.  The  slow  development  and  evolution  of 
invention  from  the  early  tentative  and  experimental  effort  to  the 
perfect  and  complete  machine  is  not  wanting  in  dramatic  interest. 
In  the  case  of  the  wool-combing  machine,  the  great  need  of  such 
an  invention,  the  number  of  efforts  to  accomplish  it,  the  new 
departure  typified  by  Heilmau's  patent,  the  final  production  of 
Lord  Masham's  machine,  and  the  long  and  costly  litigation  to 
which  combing  machinery  gave  rise  —  a  struggle  in  which  all  the 
leading  spinners  in  the  district  were  deeply  interested  —  form  a 
chapter  of  local  history  well  worthy,  I  think,  of  preservation. 

Lord  Masham  is  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  those  who  were 
concerned  in  that  great  controversy.  It  happens  that,  for  a  large 
part  of  the  period  over  which  the  contest  in  the  law  courts 
extended,  I  was  somewhat  intimately  connected  with  it,  and  I 
have  been  led  by  the  opening  of  the  Cartwright  Institute  and 
by  Lord  Masham's  speech  upon  that  occasion  to  read  over  some 
of  the  old  papers  connected  with  the  matter  and  revive  my  recol- 
lections upon  a  subject  which  has  never  ceased  to  interest  me. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that,  of  the  three  principal  processes, 
namely,  combing,  spinning,  and  weaving,  which  are  required 
daring  the  transition  from  the  uncombed  wool  to  the  woven  fabric, 
the  first  in  order,  that  of  combing,  was  the  last  to  be  performed 
by  machinery. 

THE    PASSING    OF    THE    HAND     COMBER. 

For  many  years  after  the  spinning  frame  and  the  power-loom 
had  entirely  displaced  manual  labor  for  those  operations  in  the 
worsted  trade,  the  combing  of  wool  was  performed  by  hand. 
This  was  the  case  so  late  as  the  year  1836,  and  although  from 
that  time  to  1850  combing  by  machinery  had  come  into  partial 
use,  yet  in  1850,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Christopher 
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Waud  before  the  Privy  Council,  on  an  application  to  prolong  the 
term  of  ISToble's  patent,  there  were  12,000  or  14,000  hand- 
combers  in  Bradford  and  the  surrounding  district,  and  there  was 
in  the  trade  still  a  prejudice  against  machine-combed  wool. 
The  dependence  of  the  later  processes  upon  the  combing  of  the 
wool  by  manual  labor  was,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  a  great  disad- 
vantage to  the  trade  of  the  district. 

In  1825  a  strike  of  the  combers  threw  the  spinners  out  of 
employment,  and  caused  many  mills  to  stand  idle,  according  to 
Mr.  Waud's  evidence,  for  many  weeks,  and  the  cost  of  hand 
combing  was,  of  course,  much  more  than  the  cost  of  machine 
combing,  even  with  the  imperfect  machinery  which  existed  in 
1850. 

THE    COMBER    IX    HIS    WORKSHOP. 

The  object  of  wool-combing  was  and  is  the  separation  of  the 
long  fibers  or  "  top,"  suitable  for  spinning,  from  the  short  fibers 
or  "  noil,''  and  to  blend  the  combed  wool  into  a  continuous  band 
or  sliver.  Many  people  still  living  can  remember  the  hand- 
comber  and  his  surroundings  —  the  somewhat  scpialid  comb 
shop,  redolent  of  the  fumes  of  charcoal  and  the  smell  of  oil  — 
the  post  called  the  pad  post  to  which  the  comb  could  be  fixed  — 
the  charcoal  stove  for  heating  the  combs,  usually  known  as  a 
comb-pot,  which  four  combers  could  use  at  once,  and  the  hand- 
comb,  a  long,  round  handle  at  right  angles,  or  thereabouts,  to  a 
crosshead,  with  three  or  four  or  more  rows  of  long  steel  pins  put 
through  it.  Sometimes  a  comber  preferred  keeping  his  own  stove 
or  pot  to  himself,  and  the  Yorkshire  phrase  used  to  indicate  an 
unaccommodating  or  selfish  man,  that  he  likes  to  be  a  "  pot  of 
one,"  is,  I  believe,  derived  from  this  circumstance. 

Fixing  one  of  the  combs  to  the  pad  post  by  a  hooked  arrange- 
ment for  the  purpose,  so  that  the  teeth  stood  upright,  the  comber 
took  the  wool  by  handfuls,  and  struck  or  lashed  it  into  the  comb 
teeth,  leaving  a  fringe  hanging  down  from  the  comb.  Then,  the 
comb  being  full,  the  workman  took  into  his  hands  a  similar  comb 
and  combed  out  the  pendant  fringe  until  a  fringe  of  wool  had 
been  transferred  to  the  working  comb,  which  operation  was 
known  as  jigging.  The  position  of  the  combs  was  then  reversed, 
and  the  operation  repeated  until  the  knots  and  short  fibers  were 
removed  and  the  wool  was  properly  combed.  Then  he  drew  off 
the  combed  u-ool,  passing  it  through  a  ring,  and  working  it  with 
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his  hands  to  form  a  continuous  sliver  of  combed,  wool  or  "  top," 
the  noil  and  knots  not  detached  by  the  process  of  combing  being 
left  in  the  combs.  The  lashing  of  the  wool  into  the  comb  caused 
many  of  the  long  fibers  to  loop  round  the  comb  teeth  and  get 
broken  during  the  process  of  withdrawal,  or,  in  combing  phrase, 
"  milking  "  the  fibers  from  the  combs,  and  a  small  sliver  had  to 
be  withdrawn  from  the  back  of  the  comb  to  detach  the  fibers 
which  were  looped  round  the  teeth. 

A    HOME    INDUSTRY. 

The  number  of  combers  employed  in  connection  with  a  large 
spinning  factory  might  be  reckoned  by  hundreds.  The  raw 
material  was  usually  entrusted  to  them  and  combed  at  their  own 
homes.  The  work  was  hard,  the  atmosphere  unhealthy,  and  the 
workman  often  a  very  poor  specimen  of  humanity.  He  was  fre- 
quently what  was  known  as  "  K  "  legged,  from  the  strain  upon 
his  knees  whilst  standing  and  working  the  heavy  comb,  and 
afterwards  pulling  off  the  sliver.  A  separate  sliver  was  pro- 
duced at  each  filling  of  the  combs,  and  as  the  longer  fibers  were 
first  pulled  off,  the  composition  of  the  sliver  was  not  even,  the 
longer  fibers  being  more  numerous  at  one  end  and  the  shorter 
fibers  at  the  other.  This  was  remedied  by  placing  several  slivers 
side  by  side  in  the  subsequent  process  of  roving,  so  that  the  long 
fibers  in  one  short  sliver  were  laid  against  the  short  fibers  in 
another,  and  the  roving  or  slubbing  therefore  produced  a  fairly 
uniform  mixture  of  long  and  short  fibers. 

The  comber  not  infrequently  neglected  his  work  in  the  early 
part  of  the  week,  for  which  he  compensated  by  working  late  or 
all  night  at  the  latter  end  of  the  week,  sometimes  using,  to 
illuminate  his  comb  shop,  the  olive  oil  supplied  by  his  employer 
for  the  purpose  of  oiling  the  wool. 

EARLY    PATENTS. 

Many  inventive  minds  had  been  at  work  to  produce  a  siic- 
cessful  wool-combing  machine,  and  many  patents  for  their  inven- 
tions were  obtained  prior  to  1846.  Three  or  four  of  the  earliest 
were  obtained  by  Dr.  Edmund  Cartwriglit,  the  inventor  of  the 
power  loom,  between  1788  and  1793.  His  machine  lashed  the 
wool  on  to  comb  teeth  set  vertically  on  the  rim  of  a  revolving 
wheel  or  circular  comb,  the  pendant  fringe  being  combed  as  it 
hung  down  and  then  drawn  off  so  as  to  comb  the  tail  end  of  the 
wool.     The  machine  was  not  successful,  and  was  soon  abandoned. 
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Collier  obtained  a  patent  about  1793.  His  arrangement  was 
that  of  two  very  large  upright  wheels  on  which  combs  were 
mounted  which  gradually  approached  each  other.  It  succeeded 
in  combing  camel's  hair  and  some  descriptions  of  coarse  wool, 
and  I  saw  one  of  his  maciiines  at  work,  about  forty  years  ago, 
combing  camel's  hair  at  Messrs.  Todd's  mill,  in  Chapel  Lane, 
Bradford,  now  pulled  down.  The  lofty  wheels  —  I  think  eiglit 
or  ten  feet  high  —  were  striking  objects,  but  beyond  that  and  an 
evil  smell  from  the  camel's  hair  I  cannot  recall  any  detail  of  the 
machinery.  There  were  many  other  patents  and  machines  — 
Wright  and  Hawksley  (1793),  Williams  (1807),  Baring  (1836), 
Noble  (1836),  several  by  Henry  Eoss  (1837,  1838,  1843),  Calvert 
(1841),  Jesse  Koss  (1841),  and  others. 

THE    NOBLE    COMB. 

None  of  the  machines  described  in  these  patents  was  success- 
ful, except,  perhaps,  that  of  Noble,  and  all  of  them  endeavored 
to  perform  by  machinery  the  manual  operations  of  the  hand- 
comber,  including  the  lashing  of  the  wool  on  to  the  teeth  of  tlie 
comb,  with  the  disadvantages  incidental  to  that  antiquated 
method. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  details  of  Noble's  invention,  but 
if  it  contained  the  germ  of  the  later  and  most  successful  machine 
patented  either  by  the  same  inventor  or  by  a  man  of  the  same 
name,  the  combing  was  effected  by  placing  the  wool  upon  the 
point  of  contact  of  two  revolving  circular  combs.  But  Noble's 
machine  has  an  historical  interest,  because  it  was  introduced 
to  the  trade  at  Bradford  by  Messrs.  Rawson  &  Donisthorpe,  of 
Leicester,  in  1838,  when  Mr.  Donisthorpe  came  to  Bradford, 
spent  some  time  there,  and  succeeded  in  getting  several  large 
worsted  spinners  to  purchase  and  use  Noble's  machines,  of  whom 
the  old  and  well-known  firm  of  Cliristopher  AVaud  &  Co.  were 
the  first.  Mr.  Donisthorpe  was,  I  believe,  a  spinner  at  Leicester, 
and  certainly  a  man  of  great  mechanical  ingenuity. 

THE    LTSTER-DOXISTHORPE    ALLIANCE. 

In  the  year  1840  Lord  Masham,  then  Mr.  S.  C.  Lister,  was 
engaged  in  business  as  a  spinner,  with  mills  at  Manningham  and 
Addingham.     He  was,  of  course,  greatly  interested  in  the  suc- 
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cessful  development  of  mechanical  wool-combing.  Whether 
through  the  introduction  by  Mr.  Donisthorpe  of  Noble's  machine 
or  how  otherwise  I  know  not,  but  he  became  connected  with  Mr. 
Donisthorpe,  and  their  alliance  had  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  combing  machine.  Improvements 
were,  I  believe,  made  by  both  of  them  in  Noble's  machine. 
They,  or  one  of  them,  also  bought  Mr.  Henry  Ross's  jiatents,  and 
I  think  some  others,  besides  obtaining  patents  for  inventions  of 
their  own. 

The  use  of  Noble's  machine,  with  improved  arrangements,  was 
gradually  extended.  Mr.  Lister  set  up  large  establishments  for 
mechanical  wool-combing  in  England  and  abroad,  and  his  owner- 
ship of  numerous  patents  and  association  with  Mr.  Donisthorpe 
gave  them  a  certain  amount  of  control  over  mechanical  combing, 
as  far  as  it  then  existed.  Noble's  patent  expired  in  1850. 
Messrs.  Rawson  &  Donisthorpe,  the  owners  of  the  patent, 
thought  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  an  application  for 
an  extension  of  the  term,  on  the  usual  ground  that  the  owners 
of  the  patent  had  not  been  adequately  remunerated  for  the  merit 
of  the  invention  during  the  term  of  fourteen  years  over  which 
the  patent  extended. 

Mr.  Lister  was,  of  course,  greatly  interested  in  the  application, 
which  was  heard  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
on  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  days  of  March,  1850.  The  applica- 
tion was  strongly  opposed  by  a  combination  of  hostile  spinners, 
Mr.  Edward  Townend,  of  the  firm  of  Townend  Bros.,  of  Culling- 
worth  Mills,  being  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Opponents. 

SUCCESSFUL    OPPOSITION. 

The  opposition  was  apparently  rested  on  the  fact  that  Noble's 
machine  as  patented  had  been  superseded  by  improved  arrange- 
ments patented  by  Messrs.  Lister  &  Donisthorpe,  that  the  orig- 
inal machine  had  ceased  to  be  saleable,  whilst  large  prices  were 
given  for  the  improved  mechanism,  so  that  there  was  no  case  for 
the  renewal  of  the  patent.  The  application  was  refused,  and  the 
opposing  committee  printed  and  circulated  the  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  extension  given  by  Messrs.  Christopher  Waud,  William 
Walker,  and  H.  R.  Ramsbotham,  with  a  short  preface  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  on  or  before  the  end  of  May  3,  1850,  four 
model  machines,  the  several  properties  of  so  many  patentees 
(calling  Noble's  one  of  them),  would  be  ready  for  inspection, 
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and  the  places  where  they  could  be  seen,  the  names  of  the  machin- 
ists commissioned  to  make  them,  and  the  cost  of  each  machine, 
would  be  announced.  They  further  remarked  that  the  statement 
industriously  circulated  by  several  partisans  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Lister 
that  ISfoble's  patent  was  of  really  no  value  received  its  refutation 
from  the  printed  evidence.  To  Mr.  Waud's  evidence  I  have 
already  referred.  That  of  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Ramsbotham 
was  corroborative. 

What  were  the  machines  intended  to  be  exhibited  I  do  not 
know.  One  of  them  would  probably  be  that  patented  by  Jesse 
Ross  in  1841,  for  Mr.  Ross  sent  out  a  circular  immediately  after 
the  decision  in  Noble's  case,  in  which  he  said  that  through  the 
advice  of  his  friends  he  laid  before  the  public  the  particulars  of 
his  invention,  and  he  proceeds  to  state  as  follows  :  "  In  eight 
years  I  have  been  annoyed  as  to  the  right  of  my  patent  by  the 
owners  of  Noble's  patent,  who  alleged  that  mine  was  an 
infringement  on  his,  and  threatening  actions  against  all  who 
purchased  mine,  although  there  was  no  similarity  either  in  the 
machines  or  in  their  actions,  and  although  the  superiority  of  my 
machines  was  evident,  yet  the  opposition  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Lister  was 
detrimental  to  their  sale.  But  I  am  thankful,  however,  that  the 
able,  public-spirited,  and  well-managed  committee  which  com- 
bined together  prevented  the  prolongation  of  Noble's  patent  on 
the  hearing  before  their  Lordships  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
of  March  last."  Mr.  Ross  then  proceeds  to  expatiate  at  some 
length  on  the  value  of  his  own  machine.  In  the  printed  evidence 
respecting  Noble's  machine  we  first  hear  of  Mi-.  Carpmael,  the 
astute  and  ingenious  patent  agent  in  London  employed  by  Mr. 
Lister,  and  who  filled  so  leading  a  part  in  the  subsequent  litiga- 
tion. 

Now,  to  proceed  with  the  story  of  invention,  I  ought  not  to 
forget  that  Mr.  Charles  Augustus  Preller,  a  German  gentleman 
residing  in  Bradford,  obtained  a  patent  dated  7th  July,  1842, 
for  a  combing  machine,  which  had  some  success,  but  which  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  the  wool  having  been  partially 
combed  in  the  first  machine  was  carried  in  the  comb  by  manual 
labor  to  the  second  machine,  from  which  it  was  drawn  off  in  a 
combed  sliver. 

THE    HEILMAN    LEGEND. 

Before  1850,  however,  a  new  and  striking  light  had  been 
thrown  upon  the  subject  of  mechanical  wool-combing.     On   the 
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25th  of  February,  1846,  Josue  Heilman  obtained  a  patent  for 
"  Improvements  in  certain  machines  used  for  preparing  to  be 
spun  cotton,  wool,  and  other  fibrous  materials."  Mr.  Heilman 
was  an  ingenious  mechanic,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  N.  Schlum- 
berger  &  Co.,  very  large  machine  makers  and  spinners  at  Guebe- 
viller,  near  Mulhouse,  in  Alsace.  He  had  pondered  over  the 
problem  of  mechanical  combing  and  the  objections  to  the  hold- 
ing of  the  fibers  by  lashing  them  into  the  teeth  of  a  comb  before 
combing  the  pendant  fringe. 

According  to  the  well-known  story  or  legend,  he  observed  that 
his  wife  or  daughter  held  her  tresses  firmly  with  one  hand 
whilst  she  combed  them  out  with  the  other,  and  thus,  it  is  said, 
he  acquired  the  idea  of  holding  the  fiber  with  an  opening  and 
closing  nip.  Often  as  his  invention  has  been  referred  to  in  the 
history  of  mechanical  wool-combing,  the  beautiful  and  very  inge- 
nious machinery  by  which  his  object  was  effected  is,  I  believe, 
little  understood. 

According  to  the  specification,  a  sliver  or  band  of  uncombed 
wool  was  brought  forward  between  two  nipping  bars  so  that  a 
tuft  protruded  in  front  of  the  bars.  Under  the  bars,  and  in 
front  of  them,  was  a  revolving  cylinder  or  drum,  on  one  segment 
of  the  surface  of  which  were  several  rows  of  combs  stretching 
across  the  cylinder,  the  rest  of  the  cylinder  surface  being  plain 
and  unfurnished  with  combs.  The  two  nipping  bars  having 
closed  upon  the  sliver  and  held  it  fast,  the  revolution  of  the 
cylinder  caused  the  combs  to  pass  through  the  projecting  end  of 
the  sliver,  thus  combing  out  the  noil  and  knots.  Then  the  combed 
end  lay  on  the  plain  surface  of  the  revolving  cylinder.  Then  the 
nipping  bars  opened,  a  comb  was  pushed  up  through  the  sliver 
in  front  of  the  bars,  and  another  comb  was  piished  down  through 
the  sliver  from  above. 

Two  withdrawing  rollers  in  contact  with  each  other  were 
fixed  so  that  one  of  them  now  came  in  contact  with  and  was 
caused  to  revolve  by  the  revolution  of  the  cylinder,  the  combed 
end  of  the  sliver  being  caught  or  nipped  between  the  withdraw- 
ing roller  and  the  cylinder.  The  action  of  the  cylinder  and 
roller  in  contact  drew  the  combed  end  forward,  detached  a  tuft 
from  the  sliver  and  drew  the  back  and  uncombed  end  through 
the  two  combs  which  had  been  pushed  into  the  sliver,  thus  comb- 
ing the  latter  end  of  the  detached  tuft.  The  tuft  was  caught  by 
the  nipping  roller  and  the  roller  in  contact  with  it,   and  carried 
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between  them  until  the  portion  first  combed  had  passed  tlirough. 
Then  the  contact  of  the  cylinder  with  the  withdrawing  rollers 
ceased,  and  they,  of  course,  ceased  to  revolve,  holding  the  back 
or  latter  end  of  the  tuft  hanging  down  over  the  cylinder,  the 
combs  on  which  passed  through  and  finally  combed  that  end, 
leaving  the  tuft  completely  combed. 

All  these  operations  were  repeated,  with  the  result  that  the 
front  combed  end  of  each  tuft  was  drawn  through  the  withdraw- 
ing rollers,  together  witli  and  pressed  against  the  back  end  of 
the  preceding  tuft,  and  thus  a  continuous  sliver  of  combed  wool 
was  formed  and  carried  off.  Thus  the  front  end  of  each  tuft 
was  held  firmly  by  nippers,  whilst  the  combs  passed  through  it, 
and  the  back  end  was  held  and  drawn  through  fixed  combs,  which 
partially  combed  it,  and  then  the  Avithdrawing  rollers,  acting  as  a 
holding  nipper,  held  the  tuft  whilst  the  combing  of  the  back  end 
was  completed  by  the  combs  on  the  revolving  cylinder.  No  lash- 
ing of  the  wool  on  to  a  comb  took  place,  and  this  inherent 
objection  to  all  previous  inventions  was  obviated. 

Beautiful  and  ingenious  as  was  Heilman's  mechanism,  the 
machine,  as  described  in  the  specification,  was  open  to  some 
defects.  The  action  was  not  very  rapid,  the  mechanism  was 
complex,  and  the  sliver  of  combed  wool  was  not  uniform  in 
structure,  as  the  tufts  were  pieced  upon  each  other  end  to  end. 
Ko  efforts  appear  to  have  been  made  for  some  years  to  introduce 
the  machine  to  the  public,  and  the  time  was,  no  doubt,  occupied 
in  making  various  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  mechan- 
ism as  described  in  Heilman's  specification.  In  the  meantime 
Messrs.  Donisthorpe  &  Whitehead  obtained  a  patent,  dated  8th 
May,  1849,  for  a  somewhat  complicated  machine  for  combing, 
which  I  think  never  came  into  practical  use,  but  the  specification 
of  which  is  interesting,  because  the  inventors  state  that  although 
they  prefer  to  use  combs  for  taking  successive  quantities  of 
wool  from  the  feeding  apparatus,  other  holders  might  be  substi- 
tuted capable  of  nipping  such  quantities  and  drawing  them  from 
the  feeding  apparatus. 

Mr.  Whitehead  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Taylor,  Words- 
worth &  Co.,  of  Leeds,  who  were  then,  as  I  believe  they  still  are, 
eminent  machine  makers.  Mr.  Wordsworth  at  one  time  resided 
at  Manningham,  where  he  built  a  house,  still  known  as  Words- 
worth House.  Mr.  Donisthorpe  married  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  and   Mr.   John   Crofts,   who   was   at    one   time   a 
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solicitor  at  Bradford,  but  afterwards  joined  Mr.  Donisthorpe  as  a 
comber  and  spinner  of  wool,  married  another  daughter.  One  of 
Mr.  Crofts'  sons  is  Mr.  Ernest  Crofts,  E.A.,  the  distinguished 
artist,  and  present  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Taylor, 
Wordsworth  &  Co.  were  largely  employed  in  the  production  and 
development  of  combing  machinery,  both  for  Mr.  Lister  and  Mr. 
Donisthorpe. 

THE    GATHERING     STORM. 

And  now  we  have  reached  the  period  of  that  great  struggle 
between  rival  inventors  and  their  partisans,  and  afterwards 
between  Mr.  Lister  and  the  favored  few  who  were  in  alliance 
with  him  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  angry  and  discontented 
spinners  who  were  outside  that  magic  circle  on  the  other. 

Messrs.  Schlumberger  &  Co.  seem  to  have  bought  Heilman's 
patent  and  completed  some  modifications  in  the  machine,  so  that 
by  1849  they  were  prepared  to  introduce  it  to  the  public,  and  it 
was  shown  at  an  exhibition  in  Paris  in  that  year,  and  afterwards 
brought  over  and  exhibited  in  London  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms,  where  Mr.  Lister  is  said  to  have  seen  it.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  following  year,  1850,  Messrs.  Schlumberger  &  Co. 
hired  from  Mr.  David  Todd  a  room  in  Thornton  Road,  Bradford, 
where  several  machines  were  set  up  and  worked,  and  circulars 
were  addressed  to  the  trade  inviting  an  inspection,  and  many 
persons  interested  in  the  trade  inspected  them. 

These  machines  had  some  important  variations  from  the 
mechanism  described  in  Heilman's  specification.  The  combs 
brought  down  into  the  sliver  behind  the  nipper  were  increased 
in  number.  The  cylinder  had  two  sets  of  combs  mounted  upon 
it  instead  of  one,  so  as  to  comb  two  tufts  instead  of  one  at  each 
revolution,  and  the  withdrawing  rollers  were  mounted  on  an 
oscillating  arm  which  approached  to  and  receded  from  the 
cylinder,  thus  forming  with  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  an  open- 
ing and  shutting  nipper.  The  machines  worked  at  Mr.  Todd's 
room  were  afterwards  sold  to  and  worked  by  him  there. 
Machines  were  also  bought  by  Messrs.  G.  W.  Addison  &  Sons 
and  Messrs.  John  Foster  &  Son,  and  I  saw  them  working  at 
Messrs.  Addison's  mill  in  Hall  Lane,  Bradford,  in  1863. 

The  refusal  to  prolong  Noble's  patent  and  the  introduction  of 
Heilman's  machine  seriously  threatened  the  position  of  Mr.  Lister 
and   Mr.    Donisthorpe   in   the   control   of   mechanical   combing. 
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They  fully  realized  the  new  departure  embodied  in  Heilman's 
machine,  and  doubtless  recognized  also  the  objections  to  his 
mechanical  arrangements.  His  machine,  as  will  be  remembered, 
combed  the  front  end  of  the  tuft  first  by  causing  a  comb  to  pass 
through  it  as  it  was  held  by  a  nipper. 

Then  he  combed  the  back  or  tail  end,  partly  by  drawing  it  by 
a  nipper  through  combs,  and  partly  by  causing  a  comb  to  pass 
through  it  as  it  hung  from  the  withdrawing  rollers. 

LISTER-DONISTHORPE    PATENT. 

On  the  15th  March,  1850,  the  prolongation  of  Noble's  patent 
was  refused  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  on  the  20th  March,  1850, 
Messrs.  Lister  and  Donisthorpe  obtained  a  patent  for  "  improve- 
ments in  preparing  and  combing  wool  and  other  fibrous  mate- 
rials." We  shall  hear  a  good  deal  of  this  patent  afterwards,  and 
must,  therefore,  describe  the  machine  at  some  length. 

In  1844  Mr.  Lister  had  patented  the  ])assing  of  wool  through 
a  set  of  screw  gill  combs  before  combing,  thus  stretching  the 
fibers  and  laying  them  parallel.  Adapting  screw  gill  combs  as  a 
feeding  apparatus  in  tlie  patent  of  1850,  a  sliver  was  brought 
forward  and  projected  before  the  foremost  gill  comb.  In  front 
of  this  comb  was  a  metal  plate,  across  which  and  passing  away 
from  the  gill  comb  an  endless  leather  band  was  made  to  revolve 
Above  was  a  bar  in  a  revolving  cylinder,  the  ends  projecting 
from  the  cylinder  and  coming  into  contact  as  the  cylinder 
revolved  with  the  leather  band,  thus  nipping  between  them  and 
detaching  a  tuft  from  the  projecting  sliver.  The  revolution  of 
the  cylinder  above  and  of  the  band  below  in  contact  dragged  the 
tuft  out  of  the  gill  combs  away  from  the  sliver,  leaving  the  noil 
from  the  back  end  of  the  tuft  detained  in  the  gill  combs  and  that 
end  of  the  tuft  combed.  The  front  end,  carried  by  the  nipping- 
apparatus  beyond  the  plate,  was  caught  by  a  brush  mounted  one 
at  each  end  of  a  revolving  bar.  The  brush  carried  the  half- 
combed  tuft  over,  and  deposited  it  with  the  uncombed  end  in  the 
teeth  of  a  circular  comb.  The  process  being  repeated,  a  series  of 
tufts  was  accumulated  on  the  circular  comb,  which  revolved  and 
exposed  the  pendant  fringe  to  the  action  of  withdrawing  rollers, 
and  they  drew  off  a  continuous  and  uniform  sliver,  the  front 
ends  of  the  tufts  being  combed  in  the  act  of  withdrawal,  leaving 
the  noil  in  the  circular  comb. 

The  specification  claimed  various  novelties,  and,  amongst  other 
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things,  the  application  to  Heilman's  machine  of  an  improved 
method  of  drawing  off  the  combed  tufts,  so  as  to  produce  a 
uniform  sliver.  The  specification  also  claimed  as  an  invention 
"  the  use  of  screw  gills  combined  with  the  use  of  drawing  out 
detached  quantities  of  fibers  therefrom."  It  also  referred  to 
Heilman's  specification,  and  claimed  as  a  further  improvement 
the  accumulation  of  the  combed  tufts  when  fully  combed  by  Heil- 
man's machine  on  brushes,  combs,  or  pointed  surfaces,  then  to  be 
drawn  off  into  a  sliver. 

The  method  or  mode  of  treatment  described  in  the  specifica- 
tion of  1850  undoubtedly  marked  an  important  step  in  advance 
—  the  continuous  combing  of  successive  tufts,  the  back  or  tail 
end  by  withdrawal  from  the  gill  combs,  the  front  end  by 
withdrawal  from  the  circular  comb  in  a  uniform  sliver.  The 
straightening  of  the  wool  and  the  combing  were  also  effected  by 
one  and  the  same,  instead  of  by  separate  machines.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  withdrawing  nip  formed  by  the  leather  band  and 
the  roller  and  the  transferring  or  porter  brush  were  clumsy  and 
inadequate  arrangements. 

No  machine  constructed  according  to  the  patent  of  1850  was 
ever,  I  believe,  used  and  worked  as  a  commercial  success.  Mr. 
Lister  was  fully  alive  both  to  the  merits  and  the  defects  of  the 
machine,  and  on  the  24th  February,  1851,  he  obtained  a  patent 
for  "  improvements  in  pi*eparing  and  combing  wool  and  other 
fibrous  materials,"  and  specified  a  machine  in  which  those 
defects  were  removed  and  in  which  the  preparing  and  combing 
of  wool,  more  especially  of  the  longer  fibers  adapted  to  the  Brad- 
ford trade,  was  simply  and  successfully  accomplished  by  machin- 
ery, without  resorting  to  the  objectionable  method  of  holding  the 
fibers  by  lashing  them  into  teeth. 

lister's  nip  comb. 
This  was  effected  by  substituting  an  oscillating  opening  and 
shutting  or  jaw  nipper  for  the  withdrawing  nipper  —  described 
in  the  specification  of  1850,  and  an  oscillating  or  porter  comb 
for  the  transferring  brush  so  described.  The  jaw  nipper  came 
up  open  to  the  foremost  gill  comb,  closed  upon  the  projecting 
sliver  and  withdrew  a  tuft,  the  tail  or  back  end  of  which  was 
combed  in  the  act  of  withdrawal.  The  tuft  being  detached  and 
carried  forward  thus  half  'combed,  the  nippers  opened,  a  porter 
comb  mounted  on  an  oscillating  arm  entered  the  wool  in  front  of 
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the  nipper  from  below,  and  carried  off  the  tuft  to,  and  deposited 
it  on  the  teeth  of  a  traveling  or  circular  comb,  to  be  withdrawn, 
as  in  the  patent  of  1850,  in  a  continuous  and  uniform  sliver  of 
combed  wool. 

The  specification  expressly  described  and  condemned  the  old 
plan  of  lashing  the  wool  into  teeth,  which  had  been  the  practice 
of  the  hand-comber,  and  also  the  usual  practice  in  machine- 
combing,  and  proceeds  :  "  Now  it  is  evident  that  any  system  of 
filling  wool  straight  and  without  looping  must  be  attended  with 
great  advantages,  and  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  method 
that  I  use  for  doing  so." 

Thus  after  many  years  of  inventive  energy,  and  by  a  prescient 
recognition  of  the  great  value  and  importance  of  the  nipping  as 
distinguished  from  the  lashing  method  of  holding  was  finally 
evolved  that  well-known  wool-combing  machine  distinguished  as 
"  Lister's  Comb,"  combining  in  itself  the  two  operations  of 
straightening  and  combing  the  fiber,  holding  the  wool  without 
lashing  or  looping,  swift  in  its  operation,  beautifully  simple  in 
mechanical  arrangement,  suitable  for  the  worsted  trade,  and 
excelling  all  known  methods  of  mechanical  wool-combing  as 
much  as  they  had  excelled  the  antiquated  procedure  of  the  hand- 
comber. 

A  machine  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  patents  of  1850 
and  1851  was  made  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  Wordsworth  &  Co.,  and 
was  exhibited  at  the  great  Exhibition  of  1851,  in  the  name  of 
Mr.  Donisthorpe,  where  it  attracted  much  notice. 

But  the  right  of  Mr.  Lister,  in  the  language  of  her  Majesty's 
Letters  Patent,  to  "  make  use,  exercise,  and  vend "  so  valuable 
an  invention  was  not  to  pass  unchallenged.  Josue  Heilman  died 
in  1848,  but  his  son  and  representative,  backed  by  the  great  firm 
of  Schlumberger  &  Co.,  and  considering  that  machines  con- 
structed according  to  the  patents  of  1850  and  1851  were  infringe- 
ments of  Heilman's  patent,  determined  to  bring  the  question  to 
an  issue  by  legal  proceedings. 

A    SCENE    IN    GUILDHALL. 

An  action  was  therefore  brought  by  the  son  against  Messrs. 
Taylor,  Wordsworth  &  Co.  for  infringing  Heilman's  patent  by 
constructing  such  a  machine,  and  was  tried  before  Lord  Camp- 
bell and  a  special  jury  at  the  Guildhall  of  the  City  of  London  on 
the  27th  and  28th   February,  1852.     The  great  importance  and 
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consequent  value  of  the  inventions  was  fully  recognized. 
Counsel  of  the  very  highest  eminence  at  the  English  bar,  me- 
chanical engineers  and  experts,  and  leading  business  men 
engaged  -in  wool-combing  were  present  on  both  sides  and  numer- 
ous models  of  combing  machinery  were  exhibited. 

The  plaintiff  employed  as  his  solicitors  Messrs.  J.  C.  and  H. 
Freshfield,  the  solicitors  for  the  Bank  of  England,  the  defendants 
an  eminent  city  firm,  well  known  as  experienced  in  patent  liti- 
gation, Messrs.  Wilson,  Harrison  &  Bristows.  The  plaintiff's 
counsel  were  the  Attorney-General,  Sir  A.  Cockburn,  afterwards 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn ;  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  afterwards 
Lord  Chief  Bai'on  ;  Mr.  (afterwards  Mr.  Justice)  Bovill,  and  Mr. 
Bayley.  The  defendants'  counsel  were  Sir  Fred  Thesiger,  after- 
wards Lord  Chancellor  Chemsford;  Mr.  (afterwards  Mr.  Baron) 
Bramwell ;  and  Mr.  Webster.  The  real  defendant  was,  of  course, 
Mr.  Lister,  and  the  case  was  conducted  on  that  footing. 

The  Attorney-General  in  his  opening  address  gave  a  short  but 
lucid  account  of  the  history  and  progress  of  mechanical  combing 
and  of  the  great  and  important  improvement  effected  by  Heil- 
man's  machine.  He  contended  that  Mr.  Lister  had  taken  that 
part  of  Heilman's  process  which  consisted  of  holding  or  nipping 
the  fibers  between  the  cylinder  and  the  withdrawing  roller,  so  as 
to  draw  out  a  tuft  from  the  sliver  and  comb  the  tail,  or  reverse 
end  of  it,  by  drawing  it  through  combs ;  that  Mr.  Lister's  jaw- 
nip  was  a  mere  mechanical  equivalent  for  the  nipper  formed  by 
the  cylinder  and  roller  in  Heilman's  machine,  and  he  described 
Mr.  Lister  as  the  great  monopolist  of  the  North,  and  as  endeav- 
oring ''  to  destroy  the  merits  of  Mr.  Heilman's  invention  and  to 
deprive  him  of  the  profits  of  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  skil- 
ful combinations  of  machinery  which  had  ever  been  brought  to 
bear  on  any  subject  in  the  world,  by  substituting  a  mechanical 
equivalent  to' the  principle  of  that  invention." 

The  plaintiff's  case  was  supported  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Fothergill,  a  consulting  engineer  of  eminence,  who  had 
been  juryman  for  Manchester  in  the  Machinery  Department  at 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  by  Mr.  Zeigler,  an  engineer  employed  by 
Schlumberger  &  Co.,  by  Mr.  Charles  May  and  Mr.  John  Scott- 
Russell,  eminent  mechanical  engineers,  by  Mr.  William  Brook 
Addison,  of  the  firm  of  G.  W.  Addison  &  Sons,  worsted  spinners, 
of  Bradford,  by  Professor  Bennet  Woodcroft,  Mr.  William  Sharp, 
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of  the  firm  of  Sharp,  Roberts  &  Co.,  of  Manchester,  and  by  Mr. 
E.  A.  Cowper,  C.E. 

They  deposed  to  the  great  importance  and  absolnte  novelty  of 
Heilman's  machine,  and  that  the  detaching  of  wool  by  a  ni[)per 
from  between  teeth  in  Mr.  Lister's  machine  was  a  clear  mechani- 
cal equivalent  for  the  same  operation  in  Heilman's  machine,  both 
operations  combing  and  cleansing  the  tail  or  reverse  end  of  the 
detached  tuft  of  wool. 

Sir  F.  Thesiger,  in  his  address  to  the  jury,  denied  that  any 
combing  took  place  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  tuft  by  the  jaw 
nipper  from  the  gill  combs,  and  contended  that  the  only  combing 
operation  in  Mr.  Lister's  machine  was  the  drawing  off  of  the 
sliver  from  the  circular  comb,  which  left  all  the  noil  in  that 
comb.  He  asserted  that  nippers  were  in  use  long  before  Heil- 
man  —  as,  indeed,  everybody  who  had  ever  used  a  pair  of  nut- 
crackers or  endured  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  would  readily  admit 
—  and  that  all  Mr.  Heilman  could  say  was  '^  you  shall  not  use 
nippers  for  the  purpose  of  combing  your  wool  in  that  particular 
stage  of  the  process,"  namely,  the  combing  of  the  back  or  reverse 
end  of  the  tuft  in  the  act  of  withdrawal  from  the  gill  combs. 

But  though  the  establishment  of  this  theory  was  no  doubt 
necessary  to  defeat  the  plaintiff's  claim,  it  was  neither  consistent 
with  the  facts  of  the  case  nor  with  the  specification  of  Lister 
and  Donisthorpe  in  1850.  It  was  obvious  that  the  only  combing 
received  by  the  back  or  reverse  portion  of  the  tuft  in  Mr.  Lister's 
machine  was  received  in  the  act  of  withdrawal  by  the  jaw 
nip  from  the  gill  combs,  and  if  that  portion  was  not  then 
combed  it  was  never  combed  at  all.  Moreover,  in  the  specifica- 
tion of  1850  the  patentees  themselves  stated  that  "in  with- 
drawing the  detached  portion  of  wool  by  the  nippijag  instrument 
from  the  teeth  employed,  the  noil  will  be  left  in  tlie  teeth  used, 
except  where  the  nippers  have  hold  thereof,"  and  "  the  cleansed 
ends  of  such  detached  portions  which  have  been  drawn  through 
the  gill  or  other  combs  used  will,  when  on  the  combs  (i.e.,  the 
circular  comb),  be  projecting  out  from  those  combs."  But,  not- 
withstanding this,  when  Mr.  Lister  was  asked  by  Sir  F.  Thesiger, 
"  Do  these  gill  combs  comb  from  any  of  the  wool  that  passes 
through  them  any  of  the  noil  that  is  in  them  ? "  he  replied, 
"  Certainly  not." 

Mr.    Carpmeal   was   asked   by  Mr.  Webster,  "  We  have  been 
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told  the  object  of  wool-combing  is  separating  the  long  and  short." 
He  replied,  ''  Yes." 

"  How  is  that  effected  in  the  defendant's  machine  ?  " 

He  replied  :  "  The  whole  of  the  long  and  short  is  separated  in 
the  defendant's  machine  by  one  drawing  process  in  identically 
the  same  way."  And  again  being  asked  to  describe  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  machines,  he  replied  : 

"  The  great  difference  is  this,  that  the  plaintiff's  machine  sepa- 
rates the  whole  of  the  noil  by  two  processes  of  the  same  rotatory 
working  combs.  The  defendant  separates  the  whole  of  the  noil 
by  one  drawing  process." 

Mr.  Christopher  Waud  and  Mr.  Daniel  Illingworth  gave 
evidence  for  the  defendant.  The  latter  was  asked  whether, 
previous  to  the  wool  being  placed  on  the  circular  comb,  there 
was  any  separation  in  the  defendant's  machine  of  the  long  and 
short.  He  replied,  "  No."  Mr.  William  Busfield  deposed  to  the 
same  effect. 

The  last  of  the  defendant's  witnesses  was  Mr.  Cottam,  who 
described  himself  as  a  mechanical  engineer,  and  gave  similar 
evidence.  But  Sir  A.  Cockburn  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  every  withdrawal  by  the  jaw  nip  from  the  gill  combs  on 
Mr.  Lister's  machine  cleansed  the  latter  end  of  the  detached  tuft 
in  the  act  of  withdrawal,  and  he  was  not  an  advocate  to  be  easily 
misled.  In  cross-examining  Mr.  Lister,  he  made  him  cut  off  a 
portion  of  the  fringe  of  wool  which  protruded  from  the  circular 
comb,  and  which  represented,  of  course,  the  back,  or  reverse 
ends,  of  the  successive  tufts  deposited  there  by  the  porter  comb. 
Then  followed  the  following  dialogue  : 

The  Attorney-General  (holding  up  the  piece) :  "  I  ask  you  in 
these  ends,  which  were  outside  the  circular  comb,  and  which  I 
have  had  cut  off,  is  there  any  noil  ?  " 

Mr.  Lister :  "  I  should  say  practically  there  is  no  noil." 

The  Attorney-General :  '' '  Eeally,'  is  there  ?  " 

Mr.  Lister  (hesitating):  "  Practically  there  is  no  noil.  'Really,' 
there  is  no  noil." 

Mr.  Carpmael  fared  worse.  He  was,  of  course,  Mr.  Lister's 
patent  agent,  and  he  repeated  on  cross-examination  the  theory 
that  the  whole  of  the  noil  was  separated  by  withdrawal  from  the 
circular  comb,  and  on  being  asked,  ''  Is  there  no  combing  in  the 
detaching  itself  and  by  the  detaching  itself  ?  "  he  replied  :  "  In 
the  detaching  itself  there  is  no  combing  except  at  the  ends  of  the 
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fibers  as  they  come  out  from  among  the  combs."  Then  being 
asked:  "Is  not  that  three-fourths  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
fibers  ?  "  he  replied,  "  Unquestionably."  Mr.  Cottam  turned  out 
on  cross-examination  to  be  an  iron-monger  in  Oxford  street,  and 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Carpmael's,  and  he  was  compelled  to  admit  that 
when  the  defendant's  jaw-nipper  drew  away  the  tuft  the  noil 
was  left  in  the  gill  combs. 

THE    ''monopolist"    AND    "MAN    FRIDAY." 

No  other  expert  evidence  was  called  by  the  defendant,  and  the 
case  was  summed  up  in  a  most  able  reply  by  the  Attorney-General 
which,  as  a  specimen  of  luminous  statement  and  forensic  elo- 
quence, may  still  be  read  with  interest.  He  showed  that  the 
tail  or  reverse  end  of  each  detached  tuft  was,  and  must  be, 
combed  in  the  defendant's  machine  by  the  act  of  withdrawal 
from  the  gill  combs,  and  that  the  noil  thus  combed  out  was 
brought  forward  in  the  head  of  the  sliver  as  it  came  up  to  the 
jaw  nip.  He  commented  strongly  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lister 
and  Mr.  Carpmael  to  the  contrary,  and  on  the  absence  of  inde- 
pendent testimony  for  the  defendant. 

"  We  were  promised,"  said  he,  "  scientific  evidence.  I  wish 
we  had  any  of  an  independent  character.  We  have  had  the 
defendant  himself,  deeply  interested.  I  do  not  care  whether  I 
was  right  in  calling  liim  a  monopolist  or  was  not.  I  do  not 
think  I  was  very  far  wrong.  It  turns  out  that  he  is  the  owner 
of  twenty-three  patents  all  in  wool-combing,  and  has  got  (and 
you  see  he  brings  a  number  of  persons  in  the  trade  to  come  and 
speak  to  his  machine)  that  branch  of  the  trade,  depend  upon  it, 
pretty  well  under  his  thumb." 

And  again,  "I  should  have  been  pleased,"  said  he,  "if  Mr. 
Carpmael,  instead  of  putting  himself  and  his  man  Friday,  Mr. 
Cottam,  into  the  box,  had  found  us  some  independent  scientific 
evidence  of  persons  not  interested  in,  not  mixed  up  in  the  case, 
who  would  have  brought  calm  and  dispassionate  minds  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question.  We  have  had  none  such,  though 
we  were  promised  such  evidence.  This  is  the  only  evidence  we 
have,  the  evidence  of  the  defendant,  the  patent  agent,  and  the 
iron-monger,  and  those  three  or  four  persons  connected  with 
wool-combing,  who  are  all  interested  in  the  defendant's  patent." 

Lord  Campbell  summed  up  very  clearly.  He  stated  the  effect 
of  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  and  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  you  are  to 
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decide  between  them  ;  I  must  say  that  if  your  opinion  depends 
upon  whether  there  is  wool-combing  in  the  defendant's  machine 
before  the  wool  comes  upon  the  circular  comb,  I  own  it  strikes 
me  that  there  is  strong  evidence  to  show  that  there  is  a  combing 
by  the  defendant's  machine  before  the  wool  reaches  the  circular 
comb,  because  the  tail  as  well  as  the  front  end  is  combed,  and  if 
it  is  not  combed  upon  the  circular  comb,  where  is  it  combed  ?  " 

He  left  to  the  jury  the  question  whether  the  defendant's 
method  was  substantially  the  same  with  the  plaintiff's,  whether 
it  was  what  is  called  by  the  fine  phrase  "  a  mechanical  equiva- 
lent," or,  in  other  words,  an  evasion  of  the  plaintiff's  patent. 
After  a  few  minutes'  deliberation,  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff,  thus  establishing  the  novelty  of  Heilman's  inven- 
tion, the  validity  of  his  patent,  and  that  Mr.  Lister's  machine 
was  an  infringement  of  it. 

MR.    lister's    counter-move. 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  in  the  action  brought  by  the  owners  of 
the  Heilman  patent  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  any  monopoly  Mr. 
Lister  might  desire  or  possess.  Heilman's  patent  did  not  expire 
until  25th  February,  1860. 

Mr.  Lister's  machine  probably  excelled  that  of  Heilman  as 
much  as  Heilman's  machine  was  superior  to  those  of  all  other 
inventors,  but  during  the  existence  of  Heilman's  patent  no 
machine  constructed  according  to  Mr.  Lister's  patent  of  1851 
could  be  made  or  sold  in  the  absence  of  a  license  from  Mr. 
Heilman's  representatives. 

That  Mr.  Lister  anticipated  that  the  detaching  of  tufts  by  the 
jaw  nip  from  the  gills  in  his  machine  of  1851  might  be  held  to 
be  an  infringement  of  Heilman's  patent  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  on  the  2d  February,  1852,  about  three  weeks  before  the 
trial  of  Heilman's  action,  he  obtained  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
James  Ambler  a  patent  for  further  improvements,  by  which  a 
comb  rose  into  the  sliver  as  it  protruded  from  the  gill  combs, 
dragged  forward  and  combed  out  the  ends  for  a  short  distance, 
when  a  plate  descending  from  above  into  the  comb  formed  with 
it  a  nipper  which  carried  the  tuft  forward  completing  the 
detachment,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  circular  comb,  as  in  the 
machine  of  1851,  but  without  the  aid  of  a  porter  comb. 

Mr.  Lister  was  not  a  man  to  be  daunted  by  defeat.     Ten  days 
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after  the  verdict  he  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  trade,  dated 
Manuingham,  March  10,  1852. 

He  referred  to  the  trial,  and  stated  that  he  believed  the  gentle- 
men composing  the  jury  who  knew  nothing  about  wool-combing 
had  been  grossly  imposed  upon,  and  that  while  steps  would  be 
taken  to  set  aside  the  verdict  he  had  recently  patented  a  much 
better  ])lan  than  the  nipper  (referring  apparently  to  the  machine 
of  1852).  He  then  defends  himself  against  the  charge  of  monop- 
oly, and  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  efforts  to  introduce 
wool-combing  machinery.  He  alludes  to  the  accusation  that  he 
was  a  monopolist. 

''  When  I  first,"  says  he,  "  turned  my  attention  altogether  to 
combing  machines  in  the  year  1842  I  used  my  utmost  exertions 
to  introduce  them  generally  in  the  trade,  but  without  success, 
Messrs.  Walkers  and  Messrs.  Eands  &  Co.  being  the  only  parties 
who  would  have  them,  and  in  their  case  it  was  perhaps  more 
from  compulsion  than  choice,  as  their  hand-combers  had  turned 
out,  and  they  were  obliged  to  adopt  them.  At  that  time  I  sent 
machines  to  Messrs.  Sutcliffes,  Bentleys,  Swainsons,  and  others, 
but  had  them  all  returned  at  a  very  serious  loss. 

"Some  time  after  that,  in  the  year  1845,  a  patent  was  taken 
for  carding  and  then  combing  fine  wool,  and  it  was  then  that 
Messrs.  Walker  &  Co.  and  liands  &  Co.  considered  that  they 
were  fairly  entitled  to  the  right  of  carding  and  combing  to 
enable  them  to  regain  an  outlay  that  no  one  else  would  venture 
upon,  and  an  agreement  was  entered  into  at  the  time  for  that 
purpose. 

"Now  this  agreement  will  expire  on  the  1st  November  next, 
and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  renew  it,  and  I  shall  then  be  at 
liberty  to  sell  the  machines  suitable  for  all  qualities  of  wool 
either  with  carding  or  without.  These  machines  after  the  wool 
has  been  carded  will  produce  from  seven  to  ten  times  the  quantity 
that  Heilman's  will  and  with  less  noil  —  in  fact  about  fourteen 
will  comb  all  the  fine  foreign  wool  used  in  Bradford,  and  it  is 
beyond  all  doubt  that  there  is  no  machine  comparable  to  them. 
No  doubt  Preller's  is  a  machine  of  merit  and  Heilman's  is  inge- 
nious, but  it  is  only  a  toy  or  mere  plaything  by  comparison,  but 
what  is  worse,  it  is  an  infringement  of  more  than  one  patent  of 
mine." 

But  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor,  and  notwithstanding 
these  bold  assertions  Mr.  Lister,  as  far  as  I  know,  took  no  steps 
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to  set  aside  the  verdict,  on  the  contrary  negotiations  took  phice 
for  the  purchase  of  Heilmau's  patent.  They  were  not  ostensibly 
by  Mr.  Lister,  but  were  doubtless  in  his  interest.  A  bargain  was 
struck,  and  the  patent,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  combing  of 
wool,  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Akroyd,  of  Halifax,  and  Mr.  Titus 
Salt  for  £30,000.  They  resold  it  for  the  same  sum  to  Mr.  Lister, 
reserving  to  themselves  the  right  to  use  Heilman's  machine. 
The  patent  as  regarded  the  combing  of  cotton  and  flax  was  at  or 
about  the  same  time  sold  for  £60,000  to  other  purchasers.  The 
so-called  monopoly  of  Mr.  Lister  was  therefore  once  more  estab- 
lished on  a  firmer  basis  than  ever. 

.   lister's  league. 

Mr.  Lister  had  for  some  time  worked  in  combination  with  a 
favored  few  of  the  largest  spinners.  Those  arrangements  were 
continued,  and  a  syndicate  or  league  — known  as  "  Lister's  league  " 
—  was  established  for  offensive  and  defensive  pur})oses  in  con- 
nection with  mechanical  combing.  The  members  of  that  league, 
besides  Mr.  Lister  and  Mr.  Donisthorpe,  were,  I  believe,  Rand  & 
Sons,  Walkers  &  Co.,  J.  &  W.  Garnet  &  Co.,  and  Daniel  Illing- 
worth  &  Sons,  of  Bradford  ;  Henry  Pease  &  Co.,  of  Darlington  ; 
Thomas  Ackroyd  &  Son,  of  Birkenshaw ;  James  Akroyd  &  Son, 
of  Halifax  ;  and  Titus  Salt,  Sons  &  Co.,  of  Saltaire  —  these  firms 
being  all  or  most  of  the  largest  combers  and  spinners  in  the  trade. 
No  machine  was,  it  was  said  at  the  time,  to  be  sold  outside  the 
league  to  comb  fine  foreign  or  colonial  wools.  The  sum  to  be 
paid  on  the  purchase  of  a  machine  for  combing  English  wools 
was  fixed  at  £1,000  for  the  patent  right,  in  addition  to  the  cost 
of  the  machine,  and  strict  conditions  were  imposed  on  purchasers. 

A  small  but  very  important  improvement  in  Mr.  Lister's 
machine  of  1851  was  patented  by  Mr.  William  Busfield  on  28th 
December,  1852.  In  Mr.  Lister's  machine  the  gill  combs,  jaw 
nip,  and  porter  comb  were  straight.  The  latter,  therefore,  in 
depositing  the  tuft  on  the  circular  comb,  did  not  correspond  in 
shape  to  the  curve  of  that  comb  and  deposit  the  tuft  evenly  upon 
it.  This  difficulty  was  met  by  Mr.  Busfield's  invention.  He 
curved  the  gill  combs,  jaw  nip,  and  porter  comb  to  correspond 
with  the  curve  of  the  circular  comb,  so  that  the  shape  of  the 
porter  comb  in  depositing  the  tuft  exactly  fitted  the  shape  of 
the  curve  of  the  circular  comb.  This  improvement,  which, 
curiously  enough,  did  not  suggest  itself  to  Mr.  Lister,  was  gen- 
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erally  adopted,  and  was  known  as  "Busfield's"  or  the  "bull 
mouth"  nip,  and  for  the  use  of  it  Mr.  Busfield  charged  a  sum  of 
£40  per  machine. 

ANTI-LEAGUE    EFFORTS. 

The  great  superiority  and  efficiency  of  Mr.  Lister's  machine  of 
1851  speedily  replaced  the  methods  of  the  hand-comber;  but, 
whilst  Mr.  Lister  and  his  league  rejoiced  in  the  advantages 
afforded  to  them,  those  spinners  who  were  outside  the  magic 
circle  were  filled  with  bitterness  and  indignation. 

The  wealthy  confederates  of  the  league  were  known  to  be 
ready  to  crush  any  competing  machine  which  transgressed,  or 
seemed  to  transgress,  the  limits  of  Mr.  Lister's  patent  rights. 
He  was  admitted  to  be  the  sole  owner  of  the  right  to  use  a  nip- 
ping arrangement  in  mechanical  combing,  and  efforts  were  there- 
fore made  to  improve  tlie  old  lashing  machines.  On  the  16th 
September,  1852,  Mr.  C.  A.  Preller,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  John 
Eastwood  and  Mr.  Samuel  Gamble,  obtained  a  patent  for  an 
improvement  of  the  machine  patented  by  Mr.  Preller  in  1842  by 
substituting  a  mechanical  transfer  of  the  half-combed  wool  to 
the  drawing-off  comb,  in  the  place  of  the  transfer  by  hand,  the 
instrument  employed  being  an  oscillating  comb  working  in  a 
segment  of  a  circle.  Messrs.  Lister  and  Donistliorpe  immedi- 
ately brought  an  action  against  them  for  making  and  using  a 
machine  constructed  according  to  their  patent,  on  the  ground 
that  it  infringed  the  patents  of  Donisthorpe  and  Whiteliead, 
1849,  Lister  and  Donisthorpe,  1850,  and  Lister  and  Ambler,  1852. 

AT    HABROWOATE. 

The  action  was  referred  to  the  arbitrament  of  Mr.  Serjeant 
(afterwards  Mr.  Baron)  Channell,  and  he  sat  for  some  time  at 
Harrowgate  hearing  evidence.  Mr.  Webster  appeared  for  Mr. 
Lister,  and  Mr.  Hindmarch  for  the  defendants.  Mr.  Webster 
rested  his  case  mainly  on  the  patent  of  1849,  as  detaching  the 
tuft  and  transferring  it  to  the  receiving  comb,  and  treated  the 
patents  of  1850  and  1852  as  being  simply  for  im[)rovements  in 
subsidiary  matters.  Mr.  Hindmarch  not  only  disputed  the 
infringement,  but  made  a  strong  attack  on  the  validity  of  the 
three  patents.  Mr.  Carpmael  and  a  long  array  of  expert  and 
practical  witnesses  were  examined,  and  the  arbitrator  found  by 
his  award  in  February,  1855,  that  the  patent  of  1849  was  invalid 
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for  want  of  novelty,  but  that  the  defendants,  Messrs.  Preller, 
Eastwood,  and  Gamble  had  infringed  that  patent  and  also  the 
patents  of  1850  and  1852.  The  award  was  said  at  the  time  to 
have  been  a  surprise  to  both  parties.  There  was,  of  course,  no 
method  of  appeal,  and  the  league  were  therefore  triumphant  over 
the  owners  of  Preller's  patent. 

But  a  more  serious  and  determined  effort  was  to  be  made  to 
contest  their  supremacy.  Samuel  Crabtree  was,  I  believe,  an 
overlooker  or  mechanic  employed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Firth,  one  of 
the  discontented  spinners  who  were  outside  Mr.  Lister's  league. 
Whilst  proceedings  were  pending  against  Messrs.  Preller,  East- 
wood, and  Gamble,  Mr.  Crabtree  invented  and  obtained  a  patent, 
dated  18th  September,  1854,  for  a  combing  machine,  which,  like 
that  of  Messrs.  Preller,  Eastwood,  and  Gamble,  was  in  effect  an 
improvement  of  Preller's  machine  of  1842,  and  which  completed 
the  operation  of  combing  by  mechanical  means  and  without  the 
use  of  any  nipping  apparatus.  It  was  claimed  for  this  machine 
that  at  all  events  for  some  qualities  of  wool  it  was  superior  to 
Mr.  Lister's  machine,  and  was  also  much  less  costly. 

crabtree's  comb. 

In  Crabtree's  machine  one  or  more  combs  were  mounted  on  a 
cylinder,  each  comb  on  the  end  of  an  arm  projecting  from  the 
cylinder.  The  revolution  of  the  cylinder  caused  the  comb  to 
lash  into  a  sliver  brought  forward  for  the  purpose  and  to  detach 
a  tuft  which  it  dragged  over  card  surfaces  so  as  to  comb  the  tail 
end  of  the  tuft,  then  the  arm  on  which  the  comb  was  mounted 
turned  half  round  so  that  when  the  comb  reached  the  opposite 
point  of  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder  to  the  feeding  point 
the  pins  of  the  comb  which  but  for  the  revolution  of  the  arm 
would  have  pointed  downwards  pointed  upwards  with  the  combed 
fringe  hanging  outwards.  They  were  thus  enabled  to  deposit  the 
tuft  on  a  traveling  or  circular  comb,  the  pendant  fringe  of  combed 
wool  hanging  within  that  comb,  and  by  the  successive  accumula- 
tion of  tufts  on  the  ti-aveling  comb  a  continuous  sliver  of  combed 
wool  might  be  drawn  off  by  rollers  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  noil 
from  the  uncombed  end  being  left  in  the  traveling  comb.  Several 
machines  constructed  according  to  Crabtree's  patent  had  been 
made  and  were  in  use  in  February,  1855,  when  Serjeant  Chan- 
nell's  award  was  made. 

Immediately  after  that  award,  Messrs.   Wilson  and   Bristows, 
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as  solicitors  for  Mr.  Lister,  gave  notice  to  all  persons  using  Prel- 
ler's  machines  to  discontinue  the  use  of  them,  and  followed  this 
up  by  a  further  communication  stating  that  they  were  informed 
that  some  of  the  trade  had  resumed  the  use  of  Preller's  machines 
after  making  a  slight  alteration  in  them.  This  intimation 
referred  to  the  use  of  Crabtree's  machine. 

But  the  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  Mr.  Lister  and  his  league,  and  with  the  unexpected  termina- 
tion of  the  action  against  Mr.  Preller  and  his  partners,  was  great, 
and  it  was  also  considered  that  the  decision  in  Heilman's  action 
had  seriously  affected  the  validity  of  the  patents  of  1850, 1851, 
and  1852.  An  association  was  therefore  formed  to  defend  any 
proceedings  taken  by  Mr.  Lister  to  prevent  the  use  of  Crabtree's 
machine,  and  to  raise  also  the  question  of  the  validity  of  those 
patents.  Prominent  among  the  members  of  that  association  were 
the  late  Mr.  George  Henry  Leather,  Mr.  Thomas  Firth,  and  Mr. 
Hudson  Clough,  all  of  whom  purchased  and  worked  Crabtree's 
machines. 

Proceedings  were  at  once  commenced  by  Mr.  Lister  and  Mr. 
Donisthorpe  against  all  three  of  those  gentlemen,  and  according 
to  the  usual  practice,  as  the  law  then  stood,  proceedings  in 
Chancery  were  first  taken,  and  an  action  was  directed  to  be 
brought  at  common  law  to  test  the  question  at  issue.  Such  an 
action  was  therefore  brought  against  Mr.  Leather  in  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench,  and  came  on  for  trial  at  the  Guildhall,  London, 
on  the  20th  December,  1855,  before  Lord  Campbell  and  a  special 

A    CURIOUS    SITUATION. 

And  now  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  consider  the  nature  of 
the  claim  set  up  by  the  plaintiffs.  Bear  in  mind  that  Crabtree's 
machine  had  no  nipper,  but  was  constructed  on  the  old  principle 
of  lashing  into  the  wool ;  that  the  back,  or  reverse  end,  of  the 
tuft  was  combed  as  Preller  had  combed  it  in  1842,  by  drawing 
the  tuft  when  taken  by  the  comb  over  card  surfaces  so  as  to  take 
out  the  noil ;  that  Crabtree's  method  of  turning  the  comb  half 
round  was  undoubtedly  new ;  that  the  mere  deposit  of  tufts  on 
a  traveling  comb  was  not  new  ;  that  Mr.  Lister,  in  Heilman's 
case,  had  stated  in  his  evidence  tliat  the  gill  combs  did  not  comb 
noil  from  any  of  the  wool  that  passed  through  them  and  that 
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Mr.  Carpmael  had  differentiated  Mr.  Lister's  machine  of  1851 
from  that  of  Heilman,  stating  the  great  difference  to  be  that 
Heilman's  machine  separated  the  whole  of  the  noil  by  two  pro- 
cesses, whilst  Mr.  Lister's  machine  separated  the  whole  of  the 
noil  by  one  drawing  process. 

Now  the  action  against  Mr.  Leather  alleged  an  infringement 
by  Crabtree  of  the  patents  of  1850  and  1852  only.  The  method 
or  process  of  combing  in  the  three  inventions  of  1850,  1851,  and 
1852  was  admittedly  identical,  the  differences  being  in  the 
mechanical  arrangements  between  the  gill  combs  which  fed  in  the 
wool  and  the  traveling  or  circular  comb  from  which  the  sliver 
was  withdrawn. 

It  seems  strange  under  these  circumstances  that  the  inventions 
patented  in  1850  and  1852  were  alleged  by  the  plaintiffs  to  be 
inventions  of  machinery  by  which  tufts  of  wool  were  detached 
from  the  feed,  and  such  tufts  were  first  combed  at  one  end 
by  being  drawn  through  teeth,  the  other  end  retaining  its 
noil,  and  such  partly  combed  tufts  were  placed  in  succession  with 
the  noil  into  and  beyond  the  teeth  of  a  traveling  comb,  the 
combed  ends  projecting  so  that  they  were  laid  hold  of  by  a  draw- 
ing appai'atus  which  combed  the  uncombed  ends  by  drawing 
them  in  the  form  of  a  sliver  from  the  traveling  comb.  In  other 
words,  it  was  now  asserted  not  only  that  they  were  half  combed 
when  so  deposited,  but  that  such  a  deposit  of  a  half-combed  tuft 
was  the  essential  feature  and  great  merit  of  Mr.  Lister's  inven- 
tion—  and  that,  by  adopting  that  method  and  process  of  comb- 
ing Crabtree's  machine  was  an  infringement  of  Mr.  Lister's 
patents  of  1850  and  1852,  his  method  or  process  of  combing 
being  similar  and  his  arrangements  mere  mechanical  equivalents 
for  doing  the  same  thing.  The  reasons  for  not  alleging  an 
infringement  of  the  patent  of  1851  were  obvious.  The  deposit 
of  a  half-combed  tuft  on  a  traveling  comb  was  part  of  the  method 
or  process  of  the  patent  of  1850  and  the  instrument  of  transfer 
in  the  machine  of  1852,  namely,  an  oscillating  comb  between 
screw  gills  and  traveling  comb  might  be  said  to  resemble  in 
action  the  rotating  cylinder  of  Crabtree.  The  novelty  of  the 
claims  in  the  patent  of  1851  might  be  doubtful  after  the  verdict 
in  Heilman's  case,  and  the  patent  was  too  valuable  and  the 
machine  too  successful  to  make  it  wise  to  imperil  Mr.  Lister's 
rights  by  stirring  up  litigation  upon  it. 
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THE    SECOND    GREAT    CONFLICT. 

And  now  the  hostile  forces  were  marshalled  for  the  great 
conflict  —  on  the  one  side  Mr.  Lister  and  his  league,  politely- 
described  by  the  Attorney-General  as  "  a  most  unrighteous  com- 
bination of  rich  wool-combers  in  the  north  to  shut  out  all  humble 
men  who  have  not  so  much  capital  as  themselves  from  competing 
with  them."  On  the  other  side  Mr.  Leather  and  his  friends, 
defined  in  Mr.  Lister's  bill  in  Chancery  with  equal  politeness  as 
"  a  number  of  persons  who  had  confederated  and  combined 
together  to  protect  each  other  against  proceedings  for  infringing 
Mr.  Lister's  rights  by  the  use  of  Preller's  or  Crabtree's  machines." 

Again  the  presence  of  counsel  and  mechanical  experts  of  the 
highest  eminence,  and  the  numerous  and  elaborate  models  and 
sections  of  machinery,  testified  to  the  great  importance  of  the 
case.  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  Mr.  M.  Smith,  Q.C.  (afterwards  Mr. 
Justice  Smith),  Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr.  Chance  were  counsel  for 
the  plaintiffs,  and  the  Attorney-General  (Sir  A.  Cockburn),  Mr. 
W.  R.  Grove,  Q.C.  (afterwards  Mr.  Justice  Grove),  and  Mr. 
Hindmarch  for  the  defendants.  Messrs.  Wilson  &  Bristows  were 
the  solicitors  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  Anthony  Carr,  a  solicitor 
in  London,  for  the  defendants.  Mr.  Carpmael  and  Mr.  Fother- 
gill  may  be  said  to  have  led  the  respective  hosts  of  witnesses. 
Mr.  Cowper  and  Mr.  May,  who  gave  evidence  for  Mr.  Heilman  in 
his  action,  had  now  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  and  appeared  as 
witnesses  for  Mr.  Lister. 

I  have  not  seen  any  report  of  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger's  opening 
address.  He  would  no  doubt  explain  the  matter  with  his  usual 
lucidity.  He  would  have  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  a  method 
or  process  of  combing,  which  deposited  half- combed  tufts  in 
succession  upon  a  traveling  comb,  from  which  a  continuous  sliver 
of  combed  wool  could  be  drawn  off',  was  not  only  a  novelty,  so 
far  as  I  know,  but  a  real  and  most  important  advance  in  mechani- 
cal combing.  How  he  could  reconcile  the  assertion  that  the  tuft 
was  half  combed  when  deposited  on  the  traveling  comb  with  his 
own  empha.tic  assertions  in  Heilman's  case,  I  know  not.  "1 
say,"  said  he  in  addressing  the  jury  in  Heilman's  case,  "  that 
there  is  nothing  whatever  done  in  the  way  of  combing  until  the 
wool  is  placed  upon  the  circular  comb,"  and  again,  "  the  opera- 
tion of  the  nippers  after  the  straightening  by  the  gill  combs  is 
nothing  like  the  operation  of  combing,"  and  so  on.     Doubtless 
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Sir  Frederick,  one  of  the  most  skilful  of  advocates,  left  all  this 
to  be  found  out  by  his  opponents.  Mr.  Carpmael  was,  as  usual, 
the  principal  witness.  He  Avas  followed  by  Mr.  May,  Mr. 
Cowper,  Mr,  Greenwood,  manager  for  Fairbairn  &  Co.,  Mr. 
Woods,  Mr.  Gregory,  Mr.  William  Walker,  Mr.  Lister,  and  Dr. 
Miller.  They  gave  evidence  as  to  the  novelty  and  importance  of 
the  method  of  combing  by  the  deposit  of  a  half-combed  tuft. 

The  cross-examination  was  mainly  directed  to  show  that  the 
real  and  material  novelty  in  the  machines  of  1850,  1851,  and 
1852  was  the  adaptation  of  Heilman's  nip,  and  that  the  other 
pai'ts  of  the  machinery  were  old  and  well  known.  Mr.  Walker 
and  Mr.  Lister  were  cross-examined  as  to  the  terms  upon  which 
machines  could  be  sold  by  Mr.  Lister,  and  it  was  admitted  that, 
since  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Leather  commenced,  the 
restriction  against  selling  Mr.  Lister's  machine  outside  the 
league  for  combing  foreign  wool  had  been  somewhat  relaxed. 

The  Attorney-General  made  a  long  and  very  able  speech,  con- 
tending that  the  four  patents  of  1849,  1850,  1851,  and  1852  were 
all  taken  out  for  the  purpose  of  evading  Heilman's  patent,  and 
that  all  the  three  latter  were  admittedly  similar,  and  were  sub- 
stantially Heilman's  over  again.  Of  course  he  denounced  the 
monopoly,  which  he  attributed  to  the  league,  and  he  contended 
that  the  vaunted  merits  of  the  deposit  of  a  half-combed  tuft 
were  not  covered  by  the  patents.  "  Now,  what  right  have  they," 
said  he,  "  to  come  forward  and  say  it  is  not  the  nipping  apparatus 
that  we  claim  ;  it  is  only  the  combing  of  the  one  part  and  deposit- 
ing the  tuft  so  combed  on  a  traveling  comb  ?  I  say  you  cannot 
find  that  here.  I  say  that  it  is  invented  by  some  specious,  plaus- 
ible, ingenious  person  for  the  exigencies  of  the  present  case." 
The  ingenious  person  pointed  at  was  doubtless  the  astute  Mr. 
Carpmael,  who  had  been  previously  alluded  to  as  "  the  ingenious, 
ever  ready  Mr.  Carpmael." 

The  defendant's  case  was  supported  by  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Fothergill,  Mr.  Braithwaite,  and  a  long  array  of  mechanical 
experts,  and  in  addition  to  the  general  attack  made  upon  the 
novelty  of  the  inventions  of  1850  and  1852,  one  special  point  was 
made  by  the  defendants.     The  specification  of  1850  says  : 

"  We  would  remark  that  the  use  of  screw  gills  or  series  of 
teeth  acting  in  like  manner  to  bring  up  successive  quantities  of 
fiber   when   combined   with   the    use    of   drawing   out   detached 
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quantities  of  fibers  therefrom  is  a  highly  useful  part  of  our 
invention." 

Mr.  Adolphus  Tremel  gave  evidence  that  in  1849  he  applied 
screw  gills  to  bring  up  the  wool  to  one  of  Freller's  machines  of 
1842,  and  used  the  machine  thus  modified  for  eighteen  months 
publicly,  and  that  the  action  of  the  machine  was  then  similar  to 
that  of  Mr.  Lister's  of  1850  so  far  as  the  withdrawal  of  the  tuft 
from  the  screw  gills  was  concerned,  except  tliat  no  nip  was 
employed. 

Mr.  William  Haste  deposed  that,  being  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Child,  a  machine-maker  at  Bradford,  he  had  made  the 
alteration  for  Mr.  Tremel,  and  that  whilst  the  machine  was  being 
altered  Mr.  Lister  had  called  at  his  shop  and  seen  the  machine, 
and  that  he  had  explained  to  Mr.  Lister  the  nature  and  effect  of 
the  alteration. 

Lord  Campbell,  in  summing  up,  warned  the  jury  to  dismiss  all 
jn-ejudice  from  their  minds.  "  I  know,"  said  he,  '•  that  the  sound 
of  the  words  '  monopoly'  or  'combination'  or  'conspiracy'  will 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  influence  your  verdict."  Then  he 
proceeded,  rather  illogically,  to  create  a  little  prejudice  against 
Mr.  Lister  on  his  own  account : 

"  I  must  say  I  cannot  look  with  much  satisfaction  on  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  patents  which  he  takes  out  for  the  same  subject," 
with  more  remarks  to  the  same  effect.  Upon  the  (piestion 
whether  Crabtree's  machine  infringed  Mr.  Lister's  patents  of 
1850  and  1852,  he  said  there  was  conflicting  evidence,  but  he 
added  significantly,  "I  must  confess  it  seems  to  me  that  iipon 
that  issue  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  preponderates." 

Then  he  commented  upon  the  important  question  whether  the 
patents  of  1850  and  1852  were  for  really  new  inventions,  or 
whether  they  were  not  substantially  the  same  as  Heilman's  of 
1846.  He  detailed  very  carefully  to  them  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Tremel  and  Mr.  Haste,  and  the  point  thus  raised  upon  the  patent 
of  1850.     He  left  to  the  jury  the  following  questions  : 

"  Are  the  plaintiffs'  processes  in  the  patents  of  1850  and  1852 
substantially  the  same  as  the  process  in  Heilman's  patent  of 
1846,  or  is  any,  and  what,  part  of  those  processes  the  same  ?" 

"  Was  the  use  of  screw  gills  as  used  by  the  plaintiffs  in  their 
machine  of  1850  publicly  known  and  used  before  the  date  of  that 
patent  ?  " 

"  Have  the  defendants,  by  the  use  of  Crabtree's  machine,  in- 
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fringed  the  plaintiffs'  patents  of  1850  and  1852,  by  using  any 
material  part  of  the  processes  of  the  plaintiffs  as  claimed  by 
these  patents  ?  " 

The  jury  deliberated  about  twenty  minutes  and  returned 
written  answers  to  the  first  two  questions  as  follow : 

"  That  the  processes  in  the  patents  of  1850  and  1852  were 
substantially  the  same  as  the  process  in  Heilman's  patent  of 
1846." 

"  That  screw  gills  as  used  by  the  plaintiff's  in  their  machine  of 
1850  were  publicly  known  and  used  before  the  date  of  that 
patejit," 

They  did  not  at  first  find  any  verdict  upon  the  question  of 
infringement,  which  a  juryman  said  they  had  not  discussed  at 
all,  but  being  asked  to  do  so  they  found,  after  a  somewhat  hasty 
consultation,  that  in  the  event  of  the  patents  of  1850  and  1852 
having  been  valid  there  would  have  been  an  infringement. 

A    STULTIFYIXG    VERDICT. 

Great  must  have  been  the  dismay  in  the  ranks  of  the  league, 
great  the  rejoicing  amongst  the  confederates.  If  the  verdict 
stood  there  would  be  less  monopoly,  but  Mr.  Lister's  valuable 
and  beautiful  machine  of  1851  was  not  technically  affected  by 
the  verdict,  and  was  in  any  case  still  protected  by  Heilman's 
patent  until  1860. 

Four  days  after  the  verdict  Mr.  Lister  wrote  to  the  "  Bradford 
Observer  "  pointing  out  that  the  verdict,  so  far  as  it  invalidated 
the  patents  of  1850  and  1852,  Avas  contrary  to  Mr.  Serjeant 
Channell's  award,  and  that  it  confirmed  that  award  in  the  finding 
that  the  deposit  of  a  half-combed  tuft  was  an  infringement  of 
those  patents.  Mr.  Lister  argued  very  forcibly  that  an  improve- 
ment might  be  patented  though  it  infringed  an  existing  patent  — 
alluded  to  the  verdict  of  the  jury  as  a  "monstrous  absurdity," 
adding,  "  There  is  really  no  telling  what  a  jury  when  cleverly 
bamboozled  will  not  say." 

A  rule  nisi  was  applied  for  and  obtained  in  due  course  for  a 
new  trial,  and  argued  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  on  the 
2d  of  May,  1856,  the  Court  ordered  that,  on  the  plaintiffs  paying 
the  costs  of  the  first  trial,  there  should  be  a  new  trial,  the  plain- 
tiffs to  liave  leave  to  proceed  on  either  patent,  with  liberty  to 
bring  a  fresh  action  if  they  preferred  it,  and  to  disclaim  any  part 
of  their  claims  if  they  pleased.     The  Court  were,  therefore,  prob- 
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ably  satisfied  that  the  patents  were  foi-  meritorious  inventions, 
but  that  the  claims  set  up  were  too  wide  and  ought  to  be 
restricted  to  the  actual  improvements  effected. 

The  plaintiffs  thereupon  abandoned  the  action,  paid  the  defend- 
ants' costs,  and  filed  a  disclaimer  of  large  portions  of  their  claims 
upon  each  patent,  including  all  the  separate  mechanical  parts, 
thus  confining  each  claim  substantially  to  the  combination  of 
machinery  described. 

BATTLE    KOYAL    AT    CHELMSFORD. 

Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the  disclaimers  a  fresh  action 
was  brought  against  Mr.  Leather,  the  writ  being  issued  on  30th 
June,  1855. 

Messrs.  Bently  &  Woods,  solicitors,  of  Bradford,  in  whose 
office  I  was  then  an  articled  clerk,  had  acted  as  local  agents  for 
Messrs.  Freshfield,  in  Heilman  v.  Wordsworth,  and  for  Mr.  Carr 
in  Lister  v.  Leather,  and  as  the  defendant  and  his  fellow-con- 
federates deemed  it  more  convenient  to  employ  local  solicitors, 
they  employed  Messrs.  Bently  &  Wood  instead  of  Mr,  Carr. 

The  plaintiffs  now  laid  the  venue,  as  a  lawyer  would  say,  in 
the  county  of  Essex  —  that  is,  they  asserted,  contrary,  of  course, 
to  the  fact,  that  the  cause  of  action  arose  in  that  county,  and  this 
involved  the  trial  of  the  action  at  the  Chelmsford  assizes. 

To  this  no  objection  was  made  by  the  defendant,  and  the 
action  was  entered  for  trial  at  the  Chelmsford  summer  assizes  in 
July,  1856,  and  came  on  for  trial  on  31st  July,  before  Mr.  Justice 
Erie  and  a  special  jury.  I  was  present  at  this  trial  acting  as 
clerk  to  Mr.  Wood. 

A    BALL-ROOM    SCENE. 

Great  must  have  been  the  astonishment  of  that  quiet  country 
town  at  the  sudden  appearance  at  their  assizes  of  so  great  an 
array  of  legal  and  mechanical  ability,  and  of  the  numerous  and 
complicated  models  and  sections  of  machinery.  The  Court  was 
adjourned  for  the  trial  to  the  county  ball-room,  as,  according  to 
the  "Essex  Herald,"  about  fifty  working  models  had  been  pre- 
pared, and  the  ordinary  court  did  not  afford  sufficient  space  to 
exhibit  them. 

There  was  again  a  formidable  array  of  counsel.  Sir  F.  Thesiger 
(with  a  retaining  fee  of  300  guineas  and  150  guineas  with  his 
brief),   Mr.    Bovill,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Lush,   and   Mr.    Webster   for  the 
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plaintiffs  ;  and  the  Attorney-General  (with  the  same  fees),  Mr. 
Montague  Chambers,  Q.C,  and  Mr.  Hindmarchfor  the  defendant. 
The  trial  lasted  four  days.  The  heat  was  tropical.  Counsel  laid 
aside  their  wigs,  and  slippers  and  shirt-sleeves  were  not  uncom- 
mon in  court.  Thirteen  witnesses  were  examined  for  the  plaintiff, 
including,  of  course,  Mr.  Carpmael,  whose  evidence  as  reported 
extended  over  forty-three  sheets,  and  fourteen  witnesses  gave 
evidence  for  the  defendant,  Mr.  Fothergill's  evidence  as  reported 
extending  over  forty-eight  sheets.  Mr.  William  Garnett,  Mr. 
William  Kand,  and  Mr.  William  Walker  gave  evidence,  as  large 
spinners,  as  to  the  great  practical  benefit  of  Mr.  Lister's 
machine. 

The  history  of  combing  invention  and  of  the  efforts  to  intro- 
duce combing  machinery,  the  great  improvements  effected  by 
Heilman  and  by  Mr.  Lister,  the  monopoly  on  the  side  of  the 
league,  and  the  conspiracy,  as  it  was  termed,  against  Mr.  Lister's 
rights,  were  all  dilated  upon,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  eminent 
judge  who  presided  had  a  very  firm  grasp  of  the  case,  and  his 
most  able  and  lucid  summing  up  brought  out  the  salient  points 
with  great  ability. 

He  laid  down  the  law  to  be  that  a  patent  for  a  combination  of 
old  things  or  of  old  and  new  things  producing  a  new  and  useful 
result  was  a  good  patent,  and  that  if  such  a  combination  involved 
subordinate  combinations  and  a  new  and  useful  subordinate 
combination  was  infringed,  that  was  an  infringement  of  the 
patent,  so  that  if  the  patent  of  1850  were,  as  it  was,  for  a 
combination,  and  contained  an  old  subordinate  combination  for 
cleansing  one-half  of  the  tuft  and  a  new  subordinate  combination 
for  cleansing  the  other  half,  a  person  taking  and  using  that  new 
combination  infringed  the  patent.  Then  he  went  into  the  history 
of  mechanical  wool-combing,  described  the  machine  of  1850  very 
carefully,  and  said  :  "  Was  that  new  in  1850  as  to  the  entirety  ? 
I  do  not  see  that  there  was  very  much  contest  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant  as  to  the  whole  of  that  combination  being  new."  He 
said  substantially  the  same  as  to  the  patent  of  1852.  He  then 
described  the  operation  of  Crabtree's  machine  in  depositing  a 
half-combed  tuft  upon  the  traveling  comb,  and  commented  upon 
some  objections  to  the  specification  of  the  patent  of  1852,  and 
concluded  by  reading  over  a  part  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides. 
He  finally  put  to  the  jury  the  following  questions  :  "  Was  the 
invention  of  1850  new  ?  "     "  Was  the  deposit  of  the  half-combed 
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tuft  new  ? "  "  Did  the  defendant  infringe  that  part  of  the 
combination  ?  "  "  Was  the  transferring  comb  of  1852  new  ?  " 
"  Did  the  defendant  infringe  that  invention  ? "  "  Was  the 
specification  of  1852  sufficient  ?  " 

LISTER    TRIUMPHANT. 

After  an  hour's  deliberation  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiffs  upon  all  the  questions  submitted  to  them,  and  I  tliink 
that  my  latest  remembrance  of  the  great  battle  was  the  sight  of 
Her  Majesty's  Attorney-General  running  to  the  Chelmsford 
Station  in  hot  haste  and  still  hotter  weather  to  catch  a  London 
train,  with  a  heavy  red  bag  of  papers  over  his  shoulder,  uttering 
maledictions  upon  his  clerk  for  being  out  of  the  way. 

On  the  7th  November,  1856,  the  Attorney-General  moved  for 
a  rule  nisi  for  a  new  trial,  and  a  long  discussion  took  place.  His 
substantial  ground  was  that  as  the  patents  after  the  disclaimers 
only  applied  to  the  entire  combination,  the  defendant  would 
only  be  liable  if  he  infringed  the  entire  combination,  and  not  a 
subordinate  part  of  it. 

Lord  Campbell  said,  "  It  is  a  great  case,  of  great  value,  and 
great  importance,"  and  the  Court  granted  a  rule  nisi. 

Upon  the  argument  of  the  rule  the  Court  took  time  to  consider, 
but  finally  held  that  the  law  had  been  correctly  stated,  that  the 
verdict  was  right,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  no  new  trial,  and 
their  decision  was  confirmed  on  appeal. 

There  was  no  further  appeal,  and  thus,  after  protracted  and 
costly  litigation,  Mr.  Lister's  claim  to  be  in  conjunction  witli 
Mr.  Donisthorpe  the  first  inventor  and  patentee  of  the  method 
or  process  of  combing  by  the  successive  deposit  of  half-combed 
tufts  on  a  traveling  comb  from  which  a  uniform  and  continu-. 
ous  sliver  of  combed  wool  could  be  drawn,  was  finally  established. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  fourteen  years'  term  of  Heil- 
man's  patent  no  further  effort  was  made  to  dispute  Mr.  Lister's 
rights.  The  machine  of  1851  came  into  general  use  so  far  as  the 
league  would  permit,  and  its  merits  were  universally  recognized 
for  long  wool,  though  it  was  not,  I  believe,  so  efficient  for  the 
combing  of  the  shorter  descriptions. 

But  the  progress  of  time  terminated  Heilman's  patent  right 
on  the  25th  February,  1860,  and  his  great  invention  became  free 
to  the  world. 
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A  Yankee's  invention. 

An  ingenious  American  gentleman,  Mr.  Cullen  Whipple,  had 
in  1859  invented  a  combing  machine  based  upon  Heilman's 
methods,  which  he  patented  in  England  on  26th  April,  1859.  By 
his  machine  the  sliver  was  fed  or  pushed  by  rollers  over  the  sur- 
face of  a  heated  chest.  Across  this  surface  at  intervals  were 
rising  and  falling  combs,  which  did  not  move  forward,  but  were 
capable  of  sinking  below  the  surface  and  rising  above  it  through 
the  sliver  of  wool.  The  sliver  was  pushed  forward  whilst  these 
combs  were  below  the  surface,  and  projected  beyond  the  chest. 
A  jaw  or  blade  descended  upon  the  chest,  thus  holding  and  nip- 
ping the  sliver.  A  small  cylinder,  armed  with  combs,  known  as 
a  porcupine,  rose  from  below  until  it  came  in  contact  with  the 
projecting  end  of  the  sliver,  when  it  revolved  rapidly,  thus 
combing  the  end  from  its  noil,  when  the  porcupine  descended  to 
its  original  position  below.  Then  the  combs  rose  above  the 
chest,  and  through  the  sliver  and  another  comb,  called  a  screen 
comb,  rose  into  the  sliver  in  front  of  the  point  where  it  had  been 
nipped  between  the  blade  and  the  chest.  Then  the  blade  rose, 
and  the  nip  ceased  to  hold.  Then  a  pair  of  nippers,  like  a  broad 
pair  of  pincers,  came  forward  and  seized  the  combed  end  of  tlie 
sliver,  not  unlike  the  action  of  the  dentist  when  he  grasps  with 
his  pincers  the  tooth  which  he  desires  to  remove.  The  nipper 
then  dragged  away  the  combed  end,  detaching  a  tuft  and  drawing 
the  tail  end  through  the  risen  combs  and  the  screen  comb,  thus 
combing  that  end  and  completing  the  combing  of  the  tuft  which 
the  nipper  carried  off  and  deposited  on  an  endless  leather  band 
or  traveling  apron  covered  with  coarse  card  teeth,  and  on  this 
apron  successive  combed  tufts  were  laid  end  to  end,  as  Heilman 
had  laid  them,  and  pushed  down  by  a  brush,  a  continuous  sliver 
of  combed  wool  being  thus  formed  and  carried  away  by  the 
apron. 

The  machine  was  regarded  in  the  trade  as  nothing  more  than  a 
modification  of  Heilman's  method,  which  co\ild  be  used  after  the 
expiration  of  his  patent  without  any  infringement  of  Mr.  Lister's 
rights,  and  it  was  said  that  Mr.  Carpmael  had  so  advised.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Whipple's  patent  was  bought  by  the  late  Mr,  E. 
S.  Butterfield,  and  an  association,  or,  as  Mr.  Walker  would  prob- 
ably have  termed  it,  a  conspiracy  of  spinners,  was  formed  who 
were  united  with  Mr.  Butterfield  in  the  ownership  of  the  patent, 
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and  were  prepared  to  defend  it  against  any  attack  by  Mr.  Lister. 
The  late  Mr.  John  Eastwood,  who  had  been  a  defendant  in  the 
proceedings  against  Mr.  Preller  and  his  co-patentees,  bought 
several  machines  constructed  according  to  Whipple's  patent. 
being  indemnified  by  the  owners  against  any  proceedings  by  Mr. 
Lister.  He  varied  the  form  of  nipper  described  by  Mr.  Whipple, 
and  adopted  a  similar  form  to  that  used  in  Mr.  Lister's  machine 
of  1851,  and  for  this  variation  he  obtained  a  patent.  He  began 
to  use  the  machines  thus  modified  in  1861,  and  sent  notice  to 
Mr.  Lister,  and  the  machine  was  inspected  by  several  members 
of  the  league. 

No  steps  were  taken  on  Mr.  Lister's  behalf  until  April,  1862, 
when  Messrs.  Wilson,  Bristows  &  Carpmael  (a  son  of  Mr.  Carp- 
mael  having  joined  that  firm)  informed  Mr.  Eastwood  that  he 
was  charged  with  infringing  Mr.  Lister's  patent  of  1851.  No 
legal  proceedings  were,  however,  then  taken  against  him,  but  in 
December,  1862,  Mr.  Lister  obtained  leave  to  disclaim  a  great 
part  of  the  inventions  claimed  by  the  patent  of  1851,  and  filed  a 
disclaimer.  In  April,  1863,  Mr.  Carpmael  and  other  gentlemen 
inspected  the  machines  worked  by  Mr.  Eastwood,  and  he  was 
immediately  afterwards  informed  that  he  also  infringed  the 
patent  of  1850,  and  an  action  was  brought  against  him  upon 
these  grounds. 

A    DIFFICULT    CONTENTION. 

If  we  remember  that  in  Heilman's  action  Mr.  Lister  had  con- 
tended that  a  nipper  was  an  old  implement  which  he  had  a  right 
to  use,  and  that  the  merit  of  his  macliine  was  that  tufts  were 
accumulated  upon  a  traveling  comb  from  which  a  sliver  of  combed 
wool  could  be  continuously  drawn;  if  we  remember  also  that  in 
the  action  against  Mr.  Leather,  Mr.  Lister's  invention  was  said, 
rather  inconsistently,  to  be  the  transfer  of  a  half-combed  tuft  to 
the  traveling  comb,  and  that  Sir  F.  Thesigerr  told  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  that  "  that  is  our  invention  ;  if  we  cannot  stand 
upon  that  we  have  no  invention  at  all ;  "  and  if  we  further  bear 
in  mind  that  in  Whipple's  machine  there  was  no  traveling  comb 
and  no  transfer  of  a  half-combed  tuft,  and  that  the  method  of 
combing  was  precisely  and  identically  that  of  Heilman,  we  may 
understand  that  Mr.  Lister  and  his  advisers  found  some  difficulty 
in  putting  forward  definite  and  consistent  charges  of  infringe- 
ment. 
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The  charges  finally  and  formally  made  were  that  the  patent  of 
1850  was  infringed  because  in  Whipple's  machine  slivers  of 
combed  wool  were  continuously  drawn  from  teeth  in  which 
detached  tufts  of  wool  had  been  accumulated,  after  being  drawn 
by  nipping  apparatus  from  the  teeth  of  gill  combs  ;  and  that  the 
I)atent  of  1851  was  infringed  because,  in  Whipple's  machine, 
tufts  of  wool  were  drawn  through  the  teeth  of  gill  combs  and 
detached  by  nipping  apparatus,  the  jaws  of  which  opened  and 
shut  and  moved  to  and  fro  between  the  gill  combs  and  the  teeth 
among  which  the  tufts  were  accumulated. 

The  weakness  of  the  plaintiff's  case  was  at  once  exposed. 
What  were  the  "teeth"  from  which  the  sliver  of  combed  wool 
was  drawn  and  between  which  and  the  gill  combs  the  nippers 
moved  ?  Gill  combs,  by  the  way,  in  the  sense  of  screw  gills 
there  were  none.  The  teeth  complained  of  could  only  therefore 
mean  the  wires  or  card  surfaces  on  the  apron  which  carried  off 
the  pieced-up  sliver  and  on  to  which  the  tufts  of  combed  wool  as 
deposited  were  pressed  down  by  a  brush,  the  sliver  being  drawn 
from  the  apron  by  a  pair  of  rollers. 

IN    WESTMINSTER    HALL. 

The  case  came  on  for  trial  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at 
Westminster  Hall  on  Tuesday,  1st  December,  1863,  before  Mr, 
Justice  (now  Lord  Chief  Justice)  Erie  and  a  special  jury.  The 
plaintiff's  counsel  were  Mr.  Bovill,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Lush,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Web- 
ster, Mr.  Aston,  and  Mr.  Ledgard,  and  the  defendants'  counsel 
Mr.  Grove  Q.C.,  Mr.  Manisty,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Hindmarch,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  Macrory.  The  plaintiff's  solicitors  were  Messrs.  Wilson, 
Bristows  and  Carpmael,  and  the  defendants'  solicitors  Messrs. 
Wood  &  Killick,  in  which  firm  I  had  recently  become  a  partner. 
I  had  therefore  the  duty  of  instructing  the  defendants'  counsel 
for  the  four  days  during  which  the  trial  lasted,  sitting  for  most 
of  the  time  next  to  Mr.  Lister,  than  whom,  as  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  no  man  ever  had  a  more  coiirteous  and  genial 
opponent. 

Only  one  expert  witness,  Mr.  Cowper,  C.E.,  gave  evidence  for 
the  plaintiff.  He  had  given  evidence  for  Mr.  Heilman  in  1852, 
and  had  said  that  the  action  of  Mr.  Lister's  machine  of  1851,  as 
compared  with  that  of  Heilman,  and  so  far  as  regarded  the  draw- 
ing of  wool  by  a  nipper  from  between  teeth,  was  precisely  the 
same.     Giving  evidence  for  Mr.   Lister  against  Mr.  Leather,  he 
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had  also  said  that  the  peculiar  advantage  of  the  machine  of  1850 
was  that  no  previous  machine  had  cleaned  one  end  of  a  tuft  of 
wool  and  then  placed  it  into  the  receiving  comb  to  be  drawn  off. 

Inasmuch  as  the  nippers  in  Whipple's  machine  performed  the 
same  function  as  Heilman's  nippers,  and  as  the  tuft  when 
detached  by  Whipple  was  completely  combed,  it  must,  I  think, 
have  puzzled  the  inventive  genius  even  of  a  mechanical  expert 
to  discover  in  Whipple's  machine  an  infringement  of  the  patents 
of  1850  and  1851.  Mr.  Covvper  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
boldly  contended  that  the  wires  or  card  teeth  on  the  withdrawing 
apron  used  by  Whipple  approximated  to  Mr.  Lister's  circular 
comb,  and  that,  although  the  tufts  when  successively  deposited 
on  the  apron  had  been  completely  combed,  yet  that  if  the  rollers 
which  drew  the  combed  sliver  from  the  apron  moved  faster  than 
the  apron,  then  if  any  noil  remained  in  the  tuft  it  would  be  left 
in  the  teeth  of  the  apron.  The  other  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff 
were  Mr.  William  Walker,  Mr.  Child,  and  Mr.  Lister  himself. 

Mr.  Fothergill  and  a  number  of  practical  witnesses  for  the 
defendant  explained  the  identity  of  the  process  adopted  by 
Whipple  with  that  adopted  by  Heilman.  They  contended  that 
it  was  impossible  that  the  card  wires  or  teeth  on  the  apron 
should  have  any  combing  effect,  and  explained  their  object  to  be 
merely  to  keep  the  combed  sliver  straight  and  intermingle  the 
ends  of  the  successive  tufts,  for  which  purpose  the  brush  was 
placed  so  as  to  rise  and  fall  and  push  down  the  tufts  into  the 
card  teeth.  It  was  also  shown  that  Whipple's  machine  could  be, 
and  had  been,  used  as  an  efhcient  combing  machine,  without  any 
carding  on  the  apron  at  all. 

A  judge's  view  of  scientific  witnesses. 
The  able  judge,  who  was  a  man  of  strong  understanciing  and  a 
clear  head,  had  not  forgotten  the  evidence  and  contentions  in  the 
action  against  Mr.  Leather  seven  years  before.  He  summed  up, 
at  great  length,  his  address  filling  more  than  three  columns  of 
the  "  Bradford  Observer  "  (10th  December,  1863).  He  explained 
the  history  of  mechanical  combing  and  the  decision  of  the  Court 
in  Lister  v.  Leather,  but  he  told  the  jury  that  if  a  man  used  a 
new  and  material  part  of  a  patented  combination,  he  did  not 
infringe  the  patent  unless  he  applied  the  new  and  material  part 
to  the  same  purpose  for  which  the  patentee  had  applied  it.  He 
said,  of  course,  that  Heilman's  invention  was    now  public  prop- 
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erty,  that  Mr.  Eastwood  had  a  right' to  use  Heilman's  nippers  as 
Heilman  used  them,  if  the  jury  thought  that  he  had  done  so. 
Then  he  referred  at  some  length  to  the  teeth  on  the  apron. 
"According,"  said  he,  "  to  Mr.  Cowper  —  of  whom  I  beg  to 
speak  with  all  manner  of  respect ;  he  is  a  man  of  great  science, 
and  so  on  —  I  am  sure  he  means  to  speak  the  truth,  my  own 
belief  is  so ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  those  who  are 
engaged  in  giving  scientific  opinions  before  a  jury  frequently 
become  more  zealous  than  even  the  advocates  themselves  — 
according  to  Mr.  Cowper,  the  defendant  had  done  something 
which  approximates  to  what  Mr.  Lister  has  done,  putting  the 
dirty  head  inside  the  comb  and  drawing  it  out  by  the  clean  tail." 
He  continued  :  "  Take  Mr.  Cowper's  account  of  it  to  be  true  — 
that  it  was  deposited  in  that  way,  and  that  the  rollers  would 
draw  it  out,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  is  an  entirely  different 
part  of  the  process ;  "  and  further,  "  even  taking  Mr.  Cowper's 
account,  I  think  it  did  appear  to  me  that  these  teeth  put  upon 
the  traveling  apron  are  no  more  like  the  circular  comb  in  outside 
configuration  than  it  has  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  essen- 
tial duty  which  that  traveling  comb  in  Mr.  Lister's  process  per- 
forms in  combing  the  second  half."  Then  he  alluded  to  the 
defendant's  evidence  that  the  card  teeth  were  not  a  combing 
surface,  and  were  there  for  a  different  purpose. 

The  jury  considered  for  half  an  hour,  and  returned  a  verdict 
for  the  defendants  upon  both  patents.  Of  course  there  was  a 
motion  for  a  new  trial,  but  on  the  15th  January,  1864,  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  unanimously  refused  a  rule  and  upheld  the 
view  of  the  law  laid  down  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  They  also 
stated  that  they  entirely  concurred  with  him  in  thinking  that  the 
verdict  was  supported  by  the  evidence  and  was  quite  right. 

A    BARREN    VICTORY. 

Thus  did  the  new  confederacy  finally  defeat  the  league  and 
open  the  market  for  the  sale  of  Whipple's  machine.  But  I  fancy 
that  owing  to  the  incontestable  superiority  of  Mr.  Lister's 
machine  of  1857,  the  only  practical  effect  of  the  victory  was  to 
lead  him  to  reduce  his  price  for  the  short  period  that  remained 
until  the  24th  February,  1865,  when  the  great  patent  of  1851 
expired  and  the  right  to  use  the  machine  became  public.  From 
that  time  we  hear  nothing  more  of  Preller's  or  Crabtree's  or 
Whipple's  machines,  nor  of  Mr.  Lister's  of  1850  and  1852,  but 
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Mr.  Lister's  machine  of  1851  came  into  general  use  and  retained 
its  reputation  as  the  best  of  all  wool-combing  machines,  until 
it  was  generally,  if  not  entirely,  superseded  by  i*^oble's  circular 
machine,  with  which  I  have  a  very  slight  acquaintance,  and  to 
some  extent  by  Holden's  square-motion  machine,  with  which  I 
have  no  acquaintance  at  all. 

Of  the  great  and  wealthy  firms  who  supported  Mr.  Lister,  not 
more  than  two  or  three  remain  in  existence.  Most,  if  not  all, 
the  members  of  the  opposing  confederacy  are  gone.  The  hand- 
comber  has  disappeared,  and  the  combing  machine  is  as  universal 
as  the  power-loom  or  the  spinning-frame.  The  venerable  Lord 
Masham  himself  has  perhaps  almost  outlived  his  own  famous 
machine,  and  has  devoted  his  later  years  to  that  other  great 
industry  with  which  he  will  always  be  also  associated.  That  he 
was  the  inventor  of  the  combing  machine,  he  would,  I  think,  be 
the  first  to  deny,  from  the  simple  fact  that  there  have  been  many 
combing  machines. 

To  what  precise  rank  he  is  entitled  amongst  the  various  invent- 
ors to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  substitution  of  mechanical 
processes  for  hand  labor  in  the  combing  of  wool  I  will  not 
attempt  to  determine.  That  his  great  inventive  capacity,  his 
long  commercial  career,  and  his  generosity  to  the  town  with 
which  his  family  have  so  long  been  connected  will  always  cause 
him  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  who 
have  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Bradford  nobody,  I 
think,  will  venture  to  dispute. 

The  story  of  his  combing  machine  is  long  and  somewhat 
technical.  There  are  not  many  now  living  who  can  tell  it,  per- 
haps not  many  who  will  care  to  read  it,  but,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  gradual  development  of  mechanical  invention  —  of  the  pit- 
falls which  attended,  and  perhaps  still  attend,  the  patentee  — 
and  in  some  measure  of  the  uncertainty  of  litigation,  and  as  a 
chapter  in  the  commercial  history  of  Bradford,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  worth  the  telling. 
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(ibituary. 

AMASA    CLARKE.  • 

On  October  26  Mr.  Amasa  Clarke,  treasurer  of  the  Winthrop 
Mills  Company,  Winthrop,  Me.,  and  of  the  Clinton  Mills  Com- 
pany, Norwich,  Conn.,  died  from  heart  disease  at  his  home  in 
Brookline,  Mass.  Last  spring  Mr.  Clarke  became  ill  and  con- 
tinued to  fail  in  strength,  notwithstanding  all  that  skilful  medi- 
cal attention  could  do.  In  the  early  part  of  September  he  went 
to  Moosehead  Lake,  Me.,  hoping  to  find  health  and  renewed 
strength  in  the  quiet  of  that  invigorating  spot,  but  nothing 
availed,  and  he  steadily  declined  until  the  end,  his  last  appear- 
ance at  his  office  being  on  September  11. 

Mr.  Clarke  was  born  in  Andover,  Mass.,  January  19, 1844,  the  son 
of  Francis  and  Sarah  (Marland)  Clarke.  His  father  was  a  prom- 
inent physician  of  the  town  and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Abraham  Marland,  one  of  the  very  early  wool  manufacturers  of 
the  country.  Born  in  England  and  trained  in  English  woolen 
mills  Mr.  Marland  came  to  this  country  in  1801  and  became,  as 
has  been  said  of  him,  "  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the 
history  of  American  woolen  manufacture."  He  was  the  organ- 
izer of  the  Marland  Manufacturing  Company  with  a  mill  in 
Andover,  whose  chief  product  was  flannels.  This  mill  was  sold 
in  1879,  thirty  years  after  the  founder's  death,  to  Moses  T. 
Stevens,  himself  the  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  Andover's  early 
and  conspicuous  wool  manufacturers,  and  it  is  now  operated,  along 
with  other  mills,  by  the  M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons  Company. 

With  such  a  grandfather,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  grand- 
son followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  distinguished  forebear,  and 
chose  a  manufacturing  rather  than  a  professional  career.  Young 
Clarke  received  his  education  at  Phillip's  Academy  at  Andover 
and  St.  Paul's,  Concord,  IST.H.,  being  graduated  from  the  latter, 
and  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  graduates.  Shortly 
after  graduation,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen  years,  he  enlisted 
in  the  44th  Massachusetts  Regiment  and  served  nine  months, 
headquarters  of  the  regiment  being  at  Newbern,  N.C.,  although 
the  regiment  served  at  different  points  in  the  State. 
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After  the  war  lie  entered  the  wool  business  in  Boston  and  in 
the  early  seventies  he  became  the  agent  of  the  Norway  Plains 
Company,  Rochester,  N.H.,  one  of  the  largest  producers  of 
blankets  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Waumbeck  Mills, 
Milton  Mills,  N.H.,  John  D.  Sturtevant  being  president  of  each. 
In  the  early  nineties  these  companies  met  with  financial  reverses, 
and  upon  the  reorganization  of  the  former,  Mr.  Clarke  became 
its  treasurer,  sxicceeding  Francis  Cabot  in  it  as  well  as  in  the 
Waumbeck  Company,  in  which  position  he  remained  until  their 
affairs  were  finally  closed  and  the  mill  properties  were  sold. 
After  he  had  settled  the  business  of  these  two  concerns  he  was 
made  treasurer,  in  1897,  of  the  Clinton  Mills  Company  and  the 
Winthrop  Mills  Company  and  was  serving  in  that  capacity  when 
he  died,  having  conducted  them  in  a  most  successful  and  satis- 
factory manner. 

About  that  time  he  became  a  member  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Manufacturers,  in  whose  success  he  was  greatly 
interested  and  in  whose  work  he  took  an  active  part,  serving  on 
the  Finance  Committee  since  1900,  and  for  several  years  past 
acting  on  the  Nominating  Committee.  At  recent  annual  dinners 
he  was  on  the  Reception  Committee. 

In  1873  Mr.  Clarke  married  Miss  Frances  Sturtevant  (daughter 
of  Mr.  John  D.  Sturtevant),  who  alone  survives  him.  With  the 
death  of  Mr.  Clarke  the  male  line  of  Ids  family  becomes  extinct. 
He  was  a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  that  much  abused  word, 
and  had  high  standards  for  business  and  personal  conduct.  Mr. 
Clarke  had  a  long,  creditable,  and  successful  business  career  and 
left  a  name  and  reputation  of  which  his  friends  can  be  justly 
proud. 

The  funeral  services,  held  at  his  home,  were  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Leonard  Kipp  Storrs,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church, 
the  interment  being  at  Mount  Auburn. 
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(^tiitorial  anti  intiustrial  IHisrrllanu* 

AMERICA'S   AMAZING   ADVANCE. 

EoR  more  than  fifty  years  the  territorial  expansion  and  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  industrial  development  of  the 
United  States  have  been  the  marvel  of  the  world. 

At  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England  after  the 
Revolution,  there  were  among  the  public  men  of  Europe,  diplo- 
mats who  clearly  saw  the  possibilities  of  this  young  Republic, 
and  at  that  early  date  in  our  history  predicted  its  glorious 
future.  And  yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  they  quite  understood  the 
real  meaning  of  the  growth  they  foresaw.  Among  those  men 
was  De  Aranda,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  France, 
who,  with  the  spirit  of  a  seer,  wrote  to  the  King  of  Spain  : 
*'  This  federal  republic  is  born  a  pigmy.  A  day  will  come 
when  it  will  be  a  giant,  even  a  Colossus,  formidable  to  these 
countries.  Liberty  of  conscience,  the  facility  for  establishing 
a  new  population  on  immense  lands,  as  well  as  advantages 
of  the  new  government,  will  draw  thither  farmers  and  artisans 
from  all  the  nations.  In  a  few  years  we  shall  watch  with  grief 
the  tyrannical  existence  of  this  same  Colossus."  The  Venetian 
Ambassador  wrote  in  the  same  vein,  "  If  the  union  of  the 
American  provinces  shall  continue  they  will  become  by  force  of 
time  and  of  the  arts  the  most  formidable  power  in  the  world."  ^ 

Lecky,  the  English  historian,  in  writing  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
says,  "America  gained  at  the  peace  almost  everything  she 
desired,  and  started  with  every  promise  of  future  greatness  upon 
the  mighty  career  that  was  before  her."  ^ 

And  only  a  few  years  since  John  Morley,  in  speaking  of  this 
country,  said :  "  I  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  United 
States  with  interest  and  awe.  The  prophecy  that  you  are  to  be 
the  greatest  power  on  earth  is  coming  true.  With  your 
resources,  energy,  and  strength  there  is  not  a  power  in  Europe 
that   does  not  covet  your   friendship   and   good   feeling.     Your 

•  Foster's  A  Century  of  American  Diplomacy,  p.  71. 
'Lecky's  History  of  England  in  the  XVIII.  Century,  p.  263. 
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policy  should  be  to  keep  your  powder  dry  and  your  diplomats 
active." 

It  was  the  very  irony  of  fate  that  within  "a  few  years" 
(few  as  the  life  of'  a  nation  is  reckoned)  this  federal  republic 
should  humble  the  pride  of  the  proud  King  of  Spain  and  by  it 
take  its  place  at  the  council  table  of  the  world  powers.  Truly  it 
showed  Spain  how  weak  she  was,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
generous  in  the  hour  of  its  triumph  and  refused  to  humiliate  its 
foe.  No  one  can  truly  say,  judging  the  country  by  its  conduct 
then,  that  its  power  was  used*  in  a  tyrannical  manner.  Nor  in 
peace  any  more  than  in  war  has  the  course  of  this  country 
caused  the  powers  of  Europe  to  watch  with  grief  its  "  tyrannical 
existence."  It  is  true  we  have  developed  our  own  resources 
rapidly  —  too  rapidly  some  lament  —  by  an  economic  policy  which, 
after  argument,  the  people  of  this  country  have  repeatedly 
approved  and  which  they  considered  best  for  us.  This  is  no 
more  than  every  great  nation  has  done  in  the  past  and  is  doing 
in  the  present  period  —  using  a  policy  which  is  considered  best 
for  the  economic  progress  of  its  ow-n  population  and  its  own 
domain.  While  this  country  has  developed  marvelously  under 
the  system  in  vogue  almost  continuously  since  the  foundation 
of  the  republic,  it  has  prospered  at  the  expense  of  no  particular 
rival,  and  its  success  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  ruin  of 
any  other  nation. 

We  have  grown  great  in  all  lines  of  production  and  industry  ; 
in  many  the  world  de[)ends,  in  a  large  measure,  upon  us  for 
supplies  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs.  At  the  same  time  we 
furnish  to  the  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe  the  greatest 
market  they  possess  for  the  finished  products  of  their  mills  and 
factories. 

While  many  of  our  jaeople  know,  in  an  indefinite  and  hazy 
way,  of  our  great  growth  since  the  union  was  formed  scarcely 
more  than  a  century  ago,  few  realize  the  great  strides  made  in 
the  past  dozen,  or  let  us  say,  twenty-five  years.  This  develop- 
ment has  not  been  confined  to  one  industry  or  one  section  of  the 
country,  but  it  has  ^een  so  general  and  so  comprehensive  that  it 
has  embraced  all  classes  and  all  phases  of  our  activities,  farm- 
ing, coal,  iron  ore,  and  copper  mining,  railroad  building,  banking, 
manufacturing  in  all  branches,  and  every  conceivable  business 
undertaking. 

It  is  well  at  times,  even  in  national  affairs,  to  pause,  look  back 
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over  the  immediate  past,  take  an  inventory  of  our  achievements 
and  our  assets  and  note  the  progress  made ;  and  from  such  observa- 
tions attempt  to  picture  what  is  in  store  for  us  in  the  approach- 
ing years.  This  has  been  done,  in  a  most  interesting,  graphic, 
and  comprehensive  way,  by  Mr.  Richard  H.  Edmonds,  editor  of 
the  "  Manufacturers  Record,"  of  Baltimore,  the  article  being 
entitled  "  America's  Amazing  Advance."  It  was  written  for  the 
"  Review  of  Reviews  "  under  the  title,  ''  The  Most  Prosperous 
Period  in  our  History"  and  is  reprinted  by  courtesy  of  that 
publication. 

It  is  an  amazing  story  of  advance  which  he  unfolds  to  his 
reader.'  Great  as  has  been  our  expansion  in  the  past,  and  large 
as  is  our  population  at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Edmonds  sees  still 
vaster  totals  for  the  next  few  decades  tlian  the  huge  figures  he 
quotes  and  to  which  we  have  yet  scarcely  grown  accustomed. 
The  article  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  needed  information 
concerning  our  accomplishments  and  our  resources  and  we  gladly 
give  it  space  in  the  hope  that  it  will  receive  the  careful  perusal 
it  deserves  and  that  it  will  be  preserved  for  future  reference. 
Mr.  Edmonds  writes : 

Until  we  learn  to  think  in  billions  we  cannot  measure  the 
meaning  of  the  material  development  of  the  United  States  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century ;  much  less  can  we  mentally  grasp 
the  potentialities  which  the  coming  years  have  in  store  for  us. 
Our  progress,  however,  has  only  been  the  pioneering  work  of 
clearing  the  wilderness,  of  ploughing  and  planting  amid  the 
stumps  which  mark  the  new  land  of  the  settler.  Not  yet  have 
we  had  time  to  pull  the  stumps  and  drain  the  swamps.  What 
we  have  been  doing  is  like  sowing  by  hand  and  gathering  our 
harvest  with  the  old  sickle  as  compared  with  what  we  are  now 
preparing  to  do.  In  our  pioneering  work  we  have  had  to  dis- 
regard permanency  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  hour. 
We  have  had  to  make  haste  even  though  it  meant  some  waste. 
However,  like  the  pioneer  who  built  his  rude  log  hut  and  tilled 
the  stump-ridden  soil  until  increasing  gains  made  possible  the 
building  of  a  better  home  and  the  clearing  of  his  land  in  order 
to  utilize  labor-saving  implements,  we  had  to  pursue  similar 
methods  in  our  national  development  until  now,  when  we  have 
entered  upon  a  period  where  scientific  farming  will  take  the 
place  of  old  soil-destroying  farming  and  where  scientific  skill  in 
manufacturing  will  mean  changes  as  radical  as  those  which  mark 
tlie  difference  in  farming  methods. 

All  that  we  have  done  in  this  work  of  material  upbuilding  has 
been  the  perfectly  logical  working  out  of  conditions  which  have 
surrounded    us,  conditions  which   in  no  wise  need  give  us  any 
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concern  nor  for  a  moment  be  considered  as  pessimistic  in  their 
tendency.  For  instance,  in  the  development  of  our  iron  industry, 
Pennsylvania  made  pig  iron  first  from  the  most  cheaply  mined 
ores,  and  then  gradually  advanced  from  pig  iron  to  steel  and  to 
the  fine  products  of  steel.  Alabama  has  sometimes  been  criti- 
cised for  selling  its  pig  iron  to  northern  and  western  shops  and 
buying  it  back  in  the  shape  of  machinery  and  locomotives. 
That,  however,  is  only  the  natural  course  in  the  evolution  of 
business.  Under  the  old  conditions  it  was  just  as  much  the 
natural  order  of  events  for  the  western  farmer  to  work  his 
prairie  soil  and  the  southern  planter  his  cotton  land  in  a  way  to 
get  the  largest  immediate  results.  Nothing  else  than  what  we 
have  done  in  this  way  could  have  been  expected  by  any  one  who 
looked  at  these  things  from  any  other  than  a  superficial  point  of 
view.  Now  a  point  has  been  reached  where  it  can  be  seen  that 
all  that  has  gone  before  is  but  the  preparation  for  the  real  work 
of  national  growth — growth  in  agriculture,  in  manufacturing,  in 
mining,  and  in  all  the  other  varied  business  interests  of  the 
country 

In  studying  the  material  advancement  of  the  United  States 
one  is  amazed  at  the  marvelous  progress  of  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  Even  ten  years  ago  the  heart  of  man  could  never  have 
conceived  the  magnitude  of  the  development  of  to-day.  But 
looking  at  this  in  the  light  of  the  world-wide  revolution  in  busi- 
ness now  in  progress,  considering  our  unique  geographical  posi- 
tion midway  between  Europe  and  Asia  and  the  vastness  of  our 
resources  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  describe,  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  forces  which  to-day  are  making  for  the  intensest  human 
activities  ever  known,  it  will  be  realized  that  the  achievements 
of  the  past,  compared  with  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  us, 
are  but  as  the  gentle  shower  of  an  April  day  in  comparison  with 
the  mighty  downpour  of  the  summer  rain. 

THE    FARMEK    COMING    INTO    HIS    OWN. 

When  the  construction  of  railroads,  built  largely  through  the 
aid  of  land  grants,  opened  to  settlement  the  extensive  prairies  of 
the  West,  agriculture  was  pushed  more  rapidly  than  the  indus- 
trial advance  of  the  country  justified.  With  the  rush  of  thou- 
sands of  foreign  immigrants  to  that  section  and  the  movement 
from  the  East,  there  was  brought  about  an  increase  in  agricul- 
tural products,  especially  in  wheat  and  corn  and  live  stock,  in 
advance  of  the  growth  of  other  industries.  Even  without  immi- 
gration cotton  production  was  for  a  time  in  advance  of  the  world's 
requirements.  The  inevitable  result  was  a  serious  decline  in  the 
price  of  farm  products.  Not  until  industrial  growth  had  made 
great  advance,  increasing  the  proportion  of  consumers  to  the 
number  of  farm  producers,  was  there  any  decided  improvement 
in  the  financial  condition  of  farmers  as  a  class.  Within  the  last 
ten  years  a  change  as  wonderful  as  that  which  has  marked  the 
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progress  of  manufactures  lias  come  about.  Iii  its  far-reaching 
effect  upon  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  country  it  deserves 
more  attention  than  it  has  received.  The  value  of  all  farm 
property  and  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  agriculture  at 
different  periods,  beginning  with  1870  and  running  to  1905,  is  as 
follows  : 

Value  of  all  Farm  Property  in  the  United  States. 

Number  of  People 
V.ilue.  engaged  in  Agriculture. 

1870 .$8,900,000,000  5,992,000 

1880 12,180,000,000  7,713,000 

1890 16,082,000,000  8,565,000 

1900 20,439,000,000  10,438,000 

1905 *26, 570,000,000  111,500,000 

*  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has,  since  this  was  written,  reported  the 
value  for  1906  as  $28,000,000,000. 

t  Estimated. 

The  value  of  farm  products  in  the  census  years  beginning  with 
1870  up  to  1900,  and  in  1905  and  1906,  was  as  follows : 

Value  of  Farm  Products. 

1870.- f  1 ,958,000,000 

1880 2,212,000,000 

1890 2,466,000,000 

1900 4,717,000,000 

1905 6,415,000,000 

1906 *7, 000,000, 000 

^Estimated. 

The  striking  fact  in  this  latter  table  is  the  small  increase  in 
the  value  of  farm  products  between  1870  and  1890,  and  the 
enormous  increase  since  1890.  In  the  former  period  there  was  a 
gain  of  but  little  over  $500,000,000  in  the  annual  value  of  farm 
output,  while  between  1890  and  1900  the  gain  was  over  four  and 
a  half  times  as  great,  or  $2,250,000,000.  The  value  of  the  farm 
products  of  1900  was  largely  more  than  double  that  of  1880, 
though  the  increase  during  that  period  in  the  number  of  people 
engaged  in  agriculture  was  only  35  per  cent.  Remarkable  as 
was  this  gain,  it  is  since  1900,  however,  that  the  improvement  in 
agricultural  conditions  has  been  almost  startling  in  its  extent. 
Between  that  year  with  a  total  value  of  $4,717,000,000  and  1905 
there  was  a  gain  of  $1,700,000,000.  So  great  was  this  progress 
that  in  five  years  the  increase  alone  was  almost  equal  to  the 
total  output  of  the  farms  of  the  country  in  1870  and  nearly  70 
per  cent  of  the  total  even  as  late  as  1890.  In  view  of  the  abund- 
ant harvests  of  1906,  the  production  of  grain  being  the  largest 
on  record  and  the  price  of  cotton  with  a  fair  yield  assured 
guaranteeing  another  year  of  prosperity  for  the  growers,  it  is 
reasonably  safe  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  farm  products  of  this 
year  at  about  $7,000,000,000,  or,  say,  $500,000,000  more  than  for 
the  preceding  year. 
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VAST    INCREMENT    OF    FARM    WEALTH. 

The  effect  of  this  change  in  the  farming  life  of  xVmeriea  is 
illustrated  in  the  average  value  of  agricultural  products  per 
capita  of  our  entire  population  and  per  capita  of  all  engaged  in 
agriculture :  ■        ^ 

Value  of  Agricultural  Products. 

Pel- Capita  of  Per  Capita  of  all  en- 

entire  Population.        gaged  in  Agriculture. 

1870 $50  $320 

1880 44  286 

1890 39  287 

1900 61  451 

1905 77  *558 

1906 *82  1600 

*E8tiniated.     fProbably  nearly  $600. 

Starting  in  1870  with  a  production  per  capita  of  the  entire 
population  of  .$50,  there  was  a  rapid  decrease  to  $o9  as  the 
average  for  1890,  and  from  that  a  steady  advance  to  $61  in  1900, 
to  $77  in  1905,  and  to  about  !i^82  in  1906.  The  more  interesting 
part  of  this  story,  however,  is  the  per  capita  ])roduction  of  all 
engaged  in  agriculture.  Beginning  in  1870  with  $326  as  the 
average  value  per  capita,  there  was  a  decline  to  $286  per  capita 
in  1880,  with  $287  in  1890.  From  that  point  the  gain  was  very 
marked,  rising  to  $451  in  1900,  to  $558  in  1905,  and  probably  to 
nearly  $600  in  1906,  or  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  per 
capita  of  1890.  The  effect  of  this  is  shown  in  the  increase  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States  in  the  value  of  farm  lands. 

The  per  capita  value  of  farm  property  to  the  number  of  people 
engaged  in  agriculture  has  been  as  follows : 

Value  of  Farm  Property  to  Number  of   People  Engaged   in  Agri- 
culture. 

1870 S1485 

1880 1579 

1890 1878 

1900 1958 

1905 *2310 

♦Estimated. 

Thus,  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  engaged  in  farm  work, 
the  average  value  of  farm  property,  which  was  $1579  in  1880, 
has  now  increased  to  about  $2300.  In  the  South  alone  it  is 
estimated  that  farm  values  have  gained  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  at  least  $1,500,000,000.  The  magnitude  of  the  actual 
increase  of  $6,100,000,000  in  the  value  of  farm  property  between 
1900  and  1905  is  made  clear  by  saying  that  it  is  more  than  seven 
times  as  much  as  the  total  national  bank  capital  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  equal  to  one-half  of  the  aggregate  deposits  in  all 
the  national.  State,  private,  and  savings  banks  and  all  the  loan 
and  trust  companies  in  the  whole  country.     Surely  the  American 
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farmer  is  coming  into  his  own,  and  in  doing  so  is  enriching  the 
country. 

THE    NEW    EKA    OF    SCIENTIFIC    FARMING. 

Contrast  this  striking  exhibit  of  the  prosperity  which  has  come 
to  the  farmers  of  the  country  with  the  poverty  of  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  in  doing  so  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  only  the 
beginning  of  what  we  may  expect  in  farm  life.  In  passing 
through  the  pioneering  period  of  skimming  the  cream  of  our 
most  fertile  soil  we  carried  our  farm  production  beyond  what 
could  be  profitably  consumed  by  this  country,  or  for  which  a 
profitable  market  could  be  found  in  Europe.  Now,  enormous 
industrial  growth,  with  its  millions  of  consumers,  added  to 
European  requirements,  has  reversed  the  conditions.  We  have 
reached  a  time  of  improved  methods  in  farming  and  of  restora- 
tion of  fertility  to  the  soil.  Much  is  heard  about  the  increase  in 
the  fertilizer  trade  of  the  country  —  and  the  development  of  this 
industry  has  been  commensurate  with  that  of  other  large  business 
interests,  but  the  real  improvement  of  farming  is  found  more 
largely  in  better  methods  of  handling  the  soil  than  in  the  wider 
use  of  commercial  manures.  Scientists  are  teaching  farmers  here 
and  there,  and  from  them  others  are  learning,  how  to  rejuvenate 
and  rebuild  their  land  by  the  use  of  alfalfa,  cowpeas,  vetch,  and 
other  crops.  They  are  learning  how  to  diversify  their  products. 
Increasing  wealth  and  the  gain  in  population  are  creating  an 
almost  unlimited  market  for  the  diversified  crops.  The  orchard, 
the  truck-garden,  the  dairy,  are  all  yielding  their  fair  share  of 
wealth  and  helping  materially  to  swell  these  great  totals  of 
agricultural  output  and  increase  in  farm  values. 

WHAT    IRRIGATION    IS    DOING    FOR    THE    COUNTRY. 

Moreover,  as  a  people  we  are  learning  the  value  of  irrigation. 
In  the  arid  regions  of  the  West,  aided  by  the  national  govern- 
ment, millions  are  being  expended  in  the  reclamation  of  millions 
of  acres  of  land  destined  to  furnish  homes  for  millions  of  pros- 
perous farmers.  In  the  semi-arid  regions  the  same  good  work  is 
going  on,  as  well  as  in  sections  where  rainfall  is  abundant  but 
irregular.  In  Louisiana  and  Texas  over  600,000  acres  are  now 
annually  given  to  rice  culture  with  irrigation.  Under  irrigation 
this  land  has  risen  in  value  from  25  cents  and  50  cents  an  acre 
15  or  20  years  ago  to  $50  and  $75  and  f  100  an  acre.  The 
underground  streams  of  Texas  and  other  States  have  been 
tapped,  and  the  one  essential  element,  water,  has  been  found  in 
abundance  to  make  fruitful  with  an  abundant  harvest  wide 
stretches  of  land  which,  but  a  few  years  ago,  was  supposed  to  be 
almost  valueless.  As  we  have  learned  to  flood  the  dry  land  to 
the  enrichment  of  the  whole  country,  so  we  are  beginning  to 
learn  how  to  drain  the  overflowed  lands  where  nature  has  given 
a   soil  of  almost  unequaled  fertility,  but  which  has  heretofore 
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been  unavailable.  Many  million  acres  of  swamp  land  will  in  the 
future  be  reclaimed.  To  the  country  this  will  yield  even  a  larger 
profit  than  can  be  produced  from  the  irrigation  work  now  under 
way  throughout  the  West,  valuable  as  that  is. 

IMPROVING    OUR    WATERWAYS. 

Connected  with  this  drainage  work,  and  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  really  a  part  of  it,  is  the  improvement  of  our  rivers  and 
harbors.  Beggarly  is  the  only  word  to  describe  the  treatment  by 
the  national  government  of  American  rivers  and  harbors.  The 
total  amount  expended  in  this  cause  from  1820  to  1006  was 
$470,000,000,  the  average  amount  for  the  last  ten  years  being 
less  than  $20,000,000  annually.  Contrast  this  with  what  other 
countries  have  done.  Holland,  with  2000  miles  of  navigable 
waterways,  against  over  43,000  miles  in  the  United  States,  not 
including  any  streams  of  the  seaboard,  has  expended  about 
$1,500,000,000  upon  this  work,  while  France,  with  4000  miles  of 
navigable  waters,  or  about  one-tenth  of  what  we  have,  has 
expended  over  $1,000,000,000,  or  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
the  United  States.  It  is  said  that  there  has  been  expended  upon 
the  harbor  of  Liverpool  alone  $200,000,000.  France  has  spent 
upon  the  harbor  of  Havre  $35,000,000,  and  other  countries  have 
kept  pace,  realizing  the  importance  of  rivei'S  and  harbors  not  only 
in  the  development  of  business,  but  in  the  regulation  of  freight 
rates.  Even  Mexico  and  South  America  have  in  many  cases  far 
exceeded  us  in  the  broadness  with  wliich  they  have  regarded 
river  and  harbor  improvements.  .We  are  only  beginning  to 
grasp  what  it  will  mean  to  properly  improve  our  rivers. 

THE    GROWTH    OF    AMERICAN    RAILROADS. 

It  is  a  wonderful  story,  one  that  stirs  the  imagination,  as  we 
study  the  figures  which  tell  of  what  American  railroads  have 
done,  and  yet  in  this  study  we  learn  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
prospect  that  our  railroads  for  many  years  to  come  will  be  able 
to  keep  pace  with  the  expansion  of  industry  and  commerce.  It 
was  but  a  few  years  ago  that  the  announcement  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  had  decided  to  duplicate  its  entire  system  at  a 
cost  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  was  regarded  by  many 
conservative  people  as  wild  and  visionary.  But  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, like  every  other  railroad  in  the  country,  is  already  crowded 
to  the  limit  of  its  capacity.  There  is  a  demand  for  cars  and 
locomotives  and  new  track  far  beyond  what  we  have  to-day  or 
what  it  seems  possible  for  us  to  secure  in  the  near  future.  More- 
over, expansion  of  traffic  grows  more  rapidly  than  railroad  facil- 
ities. Though  we  may  have  temporary  ups  and  downs  in 
business,  every  new  burst  of  activity  will  far  exceed  the  preced- 
ing one,  just  as  the  expansion  of  trade  to-day  is  far  ahead  of  that 
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of  1900  to  1902,  when  some  thought  we  were  on  the  very  topmost 
wave  of  ])rosperity. 

The  mileage,  the  number  of  cars  and  locomotives,  and  the  ton 
mileage  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  for  1895,  1900,  1904,  and 
1905  compare  as  follows  : 

1895,  1«00.  1904.  lOOo. 

Mileage 180,955  194,321  212,348  217,350 

Cars 1,266,108  1,385,253  1,770,884  1,79S,434 

Locomotives 36,610  38,065  48,658  49,616 

Ton  mileage 88,567,770,801  141,162,109,413  173,613,762,130  187,375,621,537 

Passenger  mileage 12,642,202,551  16,313,284,471  22,167,124,184  23,906,420,668 

From  1904  to  1905  there  was  again  of  nearly  14,000,000,000 
mile  tons  of  freight,  while  for  the  preceding  four  years  the 
average  annual  increase  was  onl-y  8,000,000,000  mile  tons.  The 
figures  for  1906  will  doubtless  show  a  still  greater  advance.  The 
growth  of  our  railroads  since  1830,  when  we  had  but  23  miles  in 
the  country,  is  illustrated  in  the  following  table : 

Miles. 

1830 23 

1840 2,810 

1850 9,021 

18(!0 30,626 

1870 52,922 

1880 ....         93,267 

1890 166,703 

1900 194,262 

1905 217,350 

1906 *223,000 

*E8timated. 

Even  this  statistical  showing  does  not  do  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject, for  the  223,000  miles  of  road  which  we  now  have,  against 
the  23  miles  of  1830,  includes  only  main  tracks,  and  does  not 
take  into  account  sidings  and  double  tracking,  which  in  the 
aggregate  figure  up  about  90,000  miles.  What  a  story  of  activity 
and  the  broadening  of  human  life  is  shown  by  these  figures  of 
railroad  development !  During  the  lifetime  of  many  who  are 
still  active  factors  in  business  affairs,  or  76  years  ago,  we  had  23 
miles  of  railroads;  to-day  223,000  miles,  or  including  double 
track  and  sidings,  313,000  miles. 

The  freight  in  mile  tons  has  grown  from  39,000,000,000  in  1882 
and  79,000,000,000  in  1890,  to  187,000,000,000  in  1905,  the  total  for 
the  latter  year  being  more  than  twice  as  great  as  for  1890.  The 
gain  of  46,000,000,000  tons  between  1900  and  1905  was  very 
much  larger  than  the  total  of  1882,  and  nearly  two-thirds  as 
great  as  the  total  of  1890.  Owing  to  the  improvement  in  road- 
beds and  to  the  larger  and  much  more  powerful  locomotives  and 
cars,  freight  traffic  has  increased  by  a  much  greater  percentage 
than  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cars  and  locomotives,  and 
likewise  than  the  increase  in  mileage.  On  most  of  our  roads  we 
have  very  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  heavier  locomotives  and 
larger  cars,  for  as  these  are  increased  in  weight  heavier  rails  and 
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heavier  bridges  are  made  necessary.  It  is  really  a  case  of 
reconstruction,  and  re-reconstruction  and  rebuilding  year  after 
year.  Yet  no  road  in  a  prosperous  section  seems  to  catch  up 
with  its  business.  The  depot  and  the' rolling  stock  and  the  road- 
bed built  for  the  present  are  behind  the  times  before  they  are 
completed.  Great  as  has  been  the  growth  of  traffic  during  the 
last  10  years,  it  must  of  necessity  be  far  exceeded  by  that  of  the 
next  10,  since  population  is  increasing  and  the  volume  of  trade 
grows  more  rapidly  than  population. 

To  extend  our  railroad  facilities  by  the  building  of  new  mile- 
age, by  improvement  of  tracks  and  terminal  facilities,  and  by 
the  increase  of  rolling  stock  adequate  to  meet  the  actual  needs 
of  the  country  during  the  next  10  years,  would  require  as  a 
minimum  an  expenditure  in  that  time  of  from  J^4,000,000,000  to 
15,000,000,000. 

TAKING    CARE    OF    FUTURE    POPULATIONS. 

To  a  population  of  about  85,000,000  we  shall  add  during  the 
next  10  years  20,000.000  or  over,  giving  us  in  1916  a  total  of 
about  105,000,000  and  by  192C,  or  20  years  hence,  130,000,000. 
In  1931,  or  25  years  from  now,  our  population  will  be  about 
145,000,000.  By  1936,  or  30  years  hence,  we  will  have  in 
the  United  States,  not  counting  our  insular  possessions,  about 
155,000,000  people,  or  double  our  total  population  of  1900. 
Looking  forward  44  years  to  the  middle  of  this  century,  and  the 
boys  and  younger  men  of  to-day  will  be  active  business  men  of 
that  period,  we  must  count  upon  a  population  of  200,000,000. 
As  business  grows  so  much  more  raj)idly  than  population,  as  the 
output  of  nearly  all  manufactured  and  agricultural  i)roducts 
increases  at  an  ever-accelerating  rate,  and  as  modern  machinery 
and  inventions  make  possible  the  doubling  and  quadrupling  of 
man's  working  capacity,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  say  tliat  the 
200,000,000  people  of  1950  should  exceed  in  potentiality  what 
400,000,000  could  accomplish  to-day.  Have  we  room  for  such  a 
population  without  overcrowding  ?  Can  we  accommodate  these 
vast  numbers  and  still  find  ample  land  for  the  farmer  and  nat- 
ural resources  sufficient  for  the  worker  in  iron  and  steel  and 
cotton  and  other  industries  ?  The  briefest  study  on  this  point 
will  turn  the  most  confirmed  pessimist  into  an  optimist. 

In  area  the  United  States  covers  3,000,000  square  miles,  with 
an  average  of  less  than  26  persons  to  the  mile.  Settled  as 
densely  as  France,  we  could  accommodate  570,000,000  people ;  as 
densely  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  we  would  have  over 
1,000,000,000  people.  Or  compare  our  capabilities  with  the 
density  of  population  in  such  States  as  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  or 
all  New  England.  In  Pennsylvania  the  average  number  of  peo- 
ple to  the  square  mile  in  1900  was  140.  At  this  average  for  the 
whole  country  we  should  have  a  population  of  420,000,000  — 
and  certainly  Pennsylvania  is  not  overcrowded,     Ohio  has  102 
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people  to  the  square  mile,  and  New  England  an  average  of  90. 
On  the  basis  of  Ohio's  average  the  United  States  would  have 
over  300,000,000,  and  on  the  New  England  average  270,000,000 
people.  So  great  is  the  extent  of  our  agricultural  land  that 
with  the  continued  improvement  in  farming  methods  now  going 
on,  with  the  reclamation  of  our  overflowed  lands,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  irrigation  in  regions  formerly  regarded  as  forever  doomed 
to  the  cactus  and  sage  brush,  with  the  development  of  scientific 
forestry,  too  long  neglected,  but  still  capable  of  saving  our  tim- 
ber reserves  and  protecting  the  sources  of  our  rivers,  we  can  so 
build  up  our  farming  interests  as  to  provide  an  ample  food  supply 
for  as  great  a  multitude  as  the  future  seems  sure  to  give  us. 

With  resources  for  the  creation  of  industries,  the  development 
of  mining,  the  extension  of  railroads,  and  the  enlargement  of 
trade  and  commerce  at  home  and  abroad,  we  are  abundantly 
blessed.  Nature  has  lavished  her  riches  upon  this  country  as 
upon  no  other,  as  far  as  human  knowledge  has  yet  discovered. 

GREAT    STORES    OF    COAL    AND    IRON. 

Of  coal,  the  foundation  of  the  modern  industrial  system,  our 
supplies  are  so  great  that  we  need  give  ourselves  no  concern  as 
to  the  future.  We  have  356,000  square  miles  of  coal  area  in  the 
United  States,  against  10,000  square  miles  in  Great  Britain,  1800 
square  miles  in  Germany,  and  51,000  square  miles  in  all  Europe. 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  each  have  50  per  cent  more  coal 
territory  than  Great  Britain,  and  by  reason  of  thicker  seams 
many  times  as  much  available  coal. 

A  number  of  other  States  rank  equally  as  high  in  coal,  while 
of  iron  ore,  upon  which  it  has  been  said  ''  civilization  itself  is 
staked,"  we  are  probably  as  well  supplied  as  all  Europe.  The 
recent  report  to  the  Swedish  government  that  the  aggregate 
known  oi-e  resources  of  the  world  are  10,000,000,000  tons  has 
been  accepted  in  Europe  without  serious  criticism,  but  the 
quantity  credited  to  this  country  is  probably  75  per  cent  too 
small.  In  it  we  are  counted  as  having  but  little  over  1,000,000,- 
000  tons,  whereas  a  larger  amount  than  that  has  been  proved  up 
in  Alabama  alone.  The  Lake  Superior  region  is  credited  by 
experts  with  2,000,000,000  or  more  tons.  Other  sections  have 
large  ore  resources,  and  when  low  grade  ores  carrying  25  per  cent 
to  30  per  cent  of  metallic  iron,  such  as  are  now  largely  used  in 
Germany  and  Great  Britain,  are  considered,  we  have  immense 
stores  for  the  future.  Really  the  ore  question  is  of  world-wide 
importance,  for  the  world  will  now  consume,  approximately,  as 
much  iron  ore  in  ten  years  as  has  been  used  from  the  beginning 
of  recorded  history  to  the  present  time,  but  the  situation  of  the 
United  States,  considering  its  own  supplies  and  its  ability  to 
draw  from  others,  is  better  than  that  of  any  other  country.  We 
are  making  nearly  half  of  all  the  iron  produced  on  earth  and  are 
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certain  for  many  years  to  dominate  the  world's  iron  and  steel 
trade. 

Blessed  with  these  advantages,  how  have  we  utilized  our  op- 
portunities and  what  of  the  future  ?  Statistics  tell  the  story  of 
what  has  been  accomplished,  and,  judging  the  future  by  the  past, 
it  is  possible  without  undertaking  to  be  scientifically  correct  in 
the  handling  of  exact  figures  to  forecast  something  of  what  we 
may  reasonably  expect,  based  on  what  has  been  done.  The  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron  has  been  as  follows  : 

Pig-iron  Production  Pi:r  Capita. 

Pounds. 

1880 171 

1890 329 

1900 399 

1905 619 

190(J *6(J2 

*Estimated. 

MAKING    HALF    THE    WORLd's    STOCK    OF    IROX. 

In  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  increased  our 
iron  output  from  3,835,000  tons  to  25,000,000  tons,  and  the  only 
reason  why  this  year's  production  will  not  be  largely  in  excess  of 
the  latter  figure  is  the  absolute  inability  of  our  present  furnace 
capacity  to  turn  it  out  rapidly  enough  to  meet  the  demand.  Con- 
sumption is  now  running  ahead  of  production,  necessitating  large 
importations  of  iron  from  Great  Britain  to  meet  this  shortage. 
The  furnaces  which  are  now  under  construction  should  within 
the  next  twelve  months  enable  us  to  take  care  of  our  own  require- 
ments and  continue,  as  we  have  been  doing,  a  heavy  exportation 
of  steel  and  finished  goods.  The  growth  of  tliis  industry  is 
strikingly  shown  by  a  comparison  with  18(>0,  in  which  year  the 
United  States  made  only  821,000  tons  of  pig  iron.  At  the 
present  time  the  South  is  making  more  than  four  times  as  much 
iron  as  the  United  States  made  in  1860,  and  nearly  as  much  as 
the  entire  country  made  in  1880.  The  development  of  the  steel 
industry  has  of  recent  years  kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  iron. 
In  1880  we  produced  1,247,000  tons  of  steel,  in  'l890  4,277,000 
tons,  in  1900  10,188,000  tons,  and  in  1905  20,023,000  tons. 

Connected  closely  with  the  iron  industry  is  that  of  coal,  and  in 
this  we  have  the  same  wonderful  story  of  development  repeated. 

Production  of  Coal  Per  Capita. 

Tons. 

1880 1  41 

1890 2.52 

1900 3.49 

1905 4.71 

1906 *5.00 

♦Estimated. 

Looking  to  the  future  and  to  what  we  may  reasonably  exj)ect 
with  this  accelerating  rate  of  production  and  consumption  per 
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capita,  and  considering  it  on  the  basis  of  the  great  increase  of 
population,  the  future  presents  figures  almost  startling  in  their 
magnitude.  They  are  not,  however,  more  startling  than  would 
have  been  a  prediction  10  years  ago  that  our  iron  output  of  1906 
would  be  25,000,000  tons  or  a  prediction  at  that  time  that  in  this 
year  we  would  be  mining  425,000,000  tons  of  coal.  Shoiild  coal 
production  per  capita  continue  at  the  same  rate  of  increase  for 
the  next  16  years  as  it  has  during  the  last  16,  or  since  1890,  we 
would  in  1922  have  an  output  of  about  1,200,000,000  tons  a  year, 
or  if  the  rate  should  continue  for  10  years  as  for  the  last  six  we 
would  have  about  900,000,000  tons  as  our  output  for  1916. 
Since  1890  the  production  of  iron  per  capita  has  about  doubled, 
a  close  estimate  for  1906  making  the  per  capita  production 
this  year  662  pounds  against  329  pounds  in  1890.  Continued  at 
the  same  rate  for  the  next  16  years  this  would  give  us  a  pro- 
duction per  capita  in  1922  of  over  1300  pounds,  or  with  a  popu- 
lation at  that  time  of  about  118,000,000  an  output  then  of  70,000,- 
000  tons.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  such  enormous  figures 
will  be  reached,  for  with  increasing  magnitude  and  with  increasing 
cost  by  reason  of  the  enhancement  throughout  the  world  in  the 
value  of  iron  ores  the  tendency  may  be  to  some  decline  in  the  per- 
centage of  increase  in  production.  If  the  rate  of  growth  should 
continue  to  increase  for  10  years  at  the  same  average  as  since 
1900,  we  would  in  1916  have  a  total  output  of  about  58,000,000 
tons,  and  in  1922  largely  over  70,000,000  tons.  We  may  not 
reach  these  figures  within  these  periods,  but,  judging  by  what  we 
have  been  doing  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  and  allowing 
for  some  decline  in  the  percentage  of  growth,  it  seems  reasonably 
safe  to  figure  on  an  output  of  least  50,000,000  tons  10  years  from 
now.  This  means  the  doubling  of  our  entire  iron  trade,  but  as 
we  have  very  nearly  doubled  it  in  the  last  six  years  it  is  not 
unreasonable  now  to  look  forward  to  its  being  doubled  again 
within  ]0  years. 

Production  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal 

Pig-iron,  tons.  Steel,  tons.  Coal,  short  tons. 

1860 821,000  

1880 3,835,000  1,247.000  71,000,000 

1890 9,207,000  4,277,000  158,000,000 

1900 13,789,000  10,188,000  270,000,000 

1905 '. 22,992,000  20,023,000  392.000,000 

1906 *25,000,000       *425,000,000 

♦Estimated. 

OTHER  MINERAL  PRODUCTS. 

Turning  from  coal  and  iron  and  steel,  look  for  a  moment  at  a 
few  other  things  which  help  to  create  America's  prosperity. 
There  is  petroleum,  almost  unknown  in  1860,  when  the  output 
was  only  500,000  barrels,  and  which  had  increased  to  about 
26,000,000  barrels  in  1880.     Even  as  late  as  1900  our  production 
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was  63,600,000  barrels  ;  in  1905  it  was  over  134,000,000  barrels, 
a  gain  of  more  than  100  per  cent  in  five  years,  and  this  growth 
shows  no  indication  of  any  decline.  Sixteen  years  ago  our  Port- 
land cement  business  was,  indeed,  but  an  infant  industry,  with  an 
output  of  335,000  barrels.  By  1900  this  had  advanced  to"  8,482,000 
barrels,  and  by  1905  it  had  jumped  to  35,200,000  barrels  and  this 
year  will  probably  be  40,0(5o,000.  This  is  the  most  remarkable 
development  of  any  large  industry  which  we  have  ever  had. 
Cement  came  at  the  most  opportune  time  to  supplement,  not  to 
supplant,  iron  and  steel  and  lumber.  Except  for  its  growth  and 
the  aid  which  it  has  given  to  construction  work,  we  would  ere 
this  have  had  famine  prices  in  iron  and  lumber. 

But  to  catalogue  our  resources  as  the  foundation  of  almost 
limitless  industrial  potentialities  would  necessitate  enumerating 
copper,  zinc  and  lead  and  gold  and  silver,  material  for  concrete, 
granites  and  building  stones  without  end,  splendid  water  powers 
which  are  being  utilized  in  every  section  for  electrical  use,  great 
rivers  and  inland  seas  —  all  combining  to  make  such  a  situation 
as  cannot  be  duplicated  elsewhere. 

Of  more  dramatic  interest  than  is  found  in  the  development  of 
any  other  industry,  unless  in  iron  and  steel,  is  the  story  of  cop- 
per. In  this  metal  we  lead  the  world.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
expansion  of  the  electric  industry  in  railroads  and  in  power 
transmission  throughout  all  nations  is  dependent  upon  our 
ability  to  supply  the  world's  copper  requirements.  The  struggle 
of  financial  giants  to  control  important  copper  mines,  the  vast 
fortunes  made  in  legitimate  mining  development,  as  well  as  by 
those  who  were  able  to  foresee  tlie  influence  upon  stocks  of  new 
demands  for  copper,  read  more  like  fairy  tales  than  the  sober 
facts  connected  with  the  growth  of  a  single  industry.  The  pro- 
duction of  petroleum,  copper,  and  cement  has  been  as  follows  : 

Petroleum,  barrels. 

1880 2f;,'>86,000 

1890 45,823,000 

1900 63,620,000 

1905 134,000,000 

1906 


So  varied  and  extensive  are  the  mineral  resources  of  our  coun- 
try that  a  wonderful  expansion  in  mining  may  be  anticipated. 
Without  any  abatement  of  the  activity  in  the  baser  minerals 
such  as  iron  ore  and  coal,  there  is  a  far-reaching  development 
under  way  in  gold  and  silver  and  copper  mining.  The  specula- 
tive side  may  run  too  far  and  bring  about  many  losses,  but  this 
activity  will  result  in  the  solid  growth  of  the  whole  mining 
industry  on  a  much  broader  scale  than  heretofore.  Its  progress 
has  been  great,  but  will  now  be  far  greater.  The  value  of  our 
mineral  output  has  been  : 
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Copper,  tons. 

Portland  cement. 

27,000 

115.000 

335,000 

270,000 

8,482,(100 

413,000 

35,2+6.000 

*40,000,000 

*  Estimated. 
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Mineral  Products. 

1880   $369,000,000 

1890 020,000,000 

1900 1,064.000,000 

1905 1,289,000,000 

1906 *1, 400,000,000 

♦Estimated. 

OUR    LEADERSHIP    IN    COTTON-GROWING. 

Equally  as  important  in  its  influence  upon  the  industrial  and 
financial  interests  of  this  country  and  Europe  as  coal  and  iron 
and  steel  is  cotton,  of  which  we  hold  a  practical  monopoly. 
About  80  per  cent  of  the  world's  cotton  supply  is  produced  in 
the  South.  It  is  the  basis  of  a  manufacturing  industry  second 
only  to  iron  and  steel  in  the  value  of  output.  Our  cotton  crop, 
which  supplies  the  spindles  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent, 
and  without  which  starvation  would  face  millions  of  people  and 
almost  bankrupt  England,  is  an  asset  of  supreme  importance  — 
one  with  which  Europe  for  seventy-five  years  has  struggled  in 
vain  to  compete,  by  trying  to  raise  cotton  elsewhere. 

Our  cotton  crop,  which  now  annually  exceeds  in  value  the  total 
annual  gold  and  silver  production  of  the  world,  is  the  basis  of 
an  industry  which  has  a  yearly  value  of  .f  2,000,000,000,  of  which 
about  one-fourth  is  the  output  of  American  mills.  About  60  per 
cent  of  our  cotton  is  still  exported  in  its  raw  state  to  feed  the 
spindles  and  looms  of  Europe.  The  consumption  in  American 
mills  is  shown  as  follows  : 

Cotton  Consumed  by  Northern  and  Southern  Mills. 

Northern,  bales.  Southern,  bales. 

1890 1,799,258  546,897 

1900 2,068,300  1,597,112 

1906 2,349,478  2,374,225 

THE    ADVANCE    OF    OUR    MANUFACTURES. 

The  rapidity  of  our  industrial  growth  is  shown  in  a  comparison 
beginning  with  18(30,  as  follows  : 

Establishments.      Employes.  Capital.  Products. 

1860 140,000    1,311,000  .$1,050,000,000  $1,885,000,000 

1870 252,000    2.053,000  2,118,000,000  4,232,000,000 

1880 254,000    2,732,000  2,790,000,000  5,369,000,000 

1890 355,000    4,712,000  6,525,000,001  9,372,000,000 

1900 512,000    5,705,000  9,813,000,000  13,000,000,000 

1906 *]  4,000,000,000  *  17,000,000,000 

♦Estimated. 

Since  1900  the  increase  in  capital  invested  and  in  the  value  of 
products  has  been  largely  in  excess  of  the  total  gain  between 
1890  and  1900. 

With  $17,000,000,000  as  the  value  for  1906  of  our  manufac- 
tured products,  $7,000,000,000  as  the  value  of  our  agricultural 
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outjiut,  and  $1,400,000,000  as  the  total  for  minerals,  we  have 
$2r),400,0()(),000  as  the  aggregate  of  these  three,  which  totaled 
$15,000,000,000  in  1900  and  $12,400,000,000  in  1890. 

A    RISING    FOREIGN    COMMERCE. 

Though  our  merchant  marine  is  the  one  dead  limb  of  our  tree 
of  business  life,  our  foreign  commerce,  handled  mainly  in  foreign 
vessels,  has  kept  fair  pace  with  our  industries  at  home.  Our 
exports  and  imports  have  been  : 

Foreign  Imports.  Foreign  exports. 

1880 f  H(i8,000,000  $8:^6,000,000 

1890 789,000,000  858,000.000 

1900 850,000,000  1,394,000.000 

1906 1,226,000,000  1,744,000,000 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  our  foreign  commerce  of  late 
years  has  been  the  increase  in  the  exports  of  manufactured 
goods.  Busy  as  we  are  at  home,  we  are  gradually  extending  our 
trade  and  gaining  an  experience  and  a  foothold  in  foreign  mar- 
kets which  bodes  ill  for  our  competitors  should  the  day  ever 
come  when  slack  trade  at  home  compels  us  to  seriously  struggle 
for  world  markets.  The  relative  value  of  the  exports  of  agri- 
cultural and  of  manufactured  products  has  been  : 

Value  of  Exports  of  Agricltltdre  and  Mancfactdres. 

Agriculture.  Manufactures. 

1880 .$680,000,000  .$103,000,000 

1890 6;'.0, 000,000         151,000,000 

1900 836,000,000         434,000,000 

1906 969,0u0,000         603,000,000 

THE    people's    financial    STRENGTH. 

Lest  the  reader  grow  weary  with  a  study  of  these  figures, 
though  only  through  statistics  can  the  facts  which  illuminate  the 
past  and  the  future  of  the  material  interests  of  this  country  be 
portrayed,  this  statistical  review  will  close  with  one  more  table 
and  that  exhibiting  something  of  the  financial  advancement  of 
the  country,  as  follows  : 

ISNO.  1800.  lOOO.  1905. 

National  banking  capital $457,o53,985  $650,447,235  $630,299,030  $808,328,658 

Assets  of  national  banks    2,105,800,000  3,141.50(1,000  5,048,100,000  7,563,155,823 

Savings  bank  deposits    819,106,973  l,550,iiOO,000  2,389,547,886  *3,093,236,119 

Bank  clearings  for  country 58,845,000,000  84,582,000,000  142,501,000,000 

Total  deposits  in  all  bauks  — 
national,  Slate,  private  and 
savings  banks  and  loan    and 

trust  companies 2,134,000,000  4,061,000,000  7,238,000,000  11,350,000,000 

Number  of  depositors  in  sav- 
ings banks 2,335,000  4,258,000  6,107,000  7,696,000 

*1904 

While  the  farmers  of  the  country  have  been  rejoicing  in  their 
increasing  prosperity,  with  the  value  of  farm  property  rising  over 
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$6,500,000,000  since  1900,  the  city  dwellers,  who  are  in  the  main 
tlie  chief  depositors  in  savings  banks,  have  likewise  been  sharing 
in  our  material  growth.  The  number  of  depositors  in  the  savings 
banks  of  the  country  advanced  from  2,335,000  in  1880,  with  total 
deposits  in  savings  banks  of  $819,106,973,  to  7,696,000  depositors 
in  1905,  with  total  deposits  of  $3,093,236,119.  The  assets  of  the 
national  banks  of  the  country,  the  deposits  in  all  banks,  and  the 
bank  clearings  of  the  country  all  tell  the  same  story. 

AN    ERA    OF    WORLD-WIDE    EXPANSION. 

In  studying  the  progress  of  the  country  in  agriculture,  in  rail- 
roads and  in  manufactures,  and  attempting  to  forecast  something 
of  what  is  ahead  of  us  in  the  continued  expansion  of  these 
industries,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  alone  the  United 
States,  but  the  world,  is  hungry  for  iron  and  steel  and  copper 
and  cotton,  and  all  the  other  great  products- which  enter  into 
modern  civilization.  We  have  entered  a  period  of  world-wide 
expansion  in  industry,  in  commerce,  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads, steam  and  electric,  and  in  municipal  improvements  such 
as  the  most  enthusiastic  optimist  could  scarcely  have  conceived 
of  Hve  or  ten  years  ago. 

We  justly  boast  of  the  progress  already  made  by  the  United 
States,  but  in  considering  the  future  and  in  attempting  to 
measure  its  almost  limitless  potentialities  as  compared  with  the 
past  we  must  remember  that  much  of  Europe  is  almost  as  busy 
as  America,  that  Mexico  and  South  America  and  Canada  are 
running  rivalry  with  us  in  the  expansion  of  industry,  that  the 
Orient,  with  more  than  half  the  world's  population,  is  opening 
up  to  Western  civilization  and  to  the  uses  of  iron  and  steel  in  the 
arts  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war.  Africa  and  the  isles  of  the  sea 
are  alike  sharing  in  this  advance  movement,  and  if  one  should 
give  free  rein  to  his  imagination  it  would  paint  a  picture  of 
increasing  activity  during  the  next  ten  years  in  which  far  greater 
material  progress  would  be  indicated  than  we  have  had  during 
the  last  ten.  The  world  is  no  longer  producing  more  than  it 
can  consume. 

As  there  is  a  scarcity  in  the  material  things  which  enter  into 
man's  consumptive  requirements,  so  there  is  an  increasing 
scarcity  in  the  supply  of  men  to  do  the  world's  work.  The 
laborer  no  longer  tramps  the  streets  searching  for  employment 
at  starvation  wages,  as  a  million  or  more  did  ten  years  ago.  The 
employer  is  everywhere  looking  for  the  laborer,  with  far  more 
business  offering  to  him  than  he  can  find  the  laborers  to  handle. 
From  the  smallest  farm  all  the  way  through  every  field  of  human 
employment  in  industrial  affairs  to  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  greatest  undertaking  of  modern  times,  the 
scarcity  of  laborers  is  the  universal  cry.  Increasing  wages,  on  a 
scale  never  seen  before,  marks  the  closing  months  of  1906. 

With  prosperity  on  the  farm,  with  prosperity  in  the  factory 
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and  in  railroad  operations,  with  prosperity  for  the  mechanic  and 
the  day  laborer,  there  is  being  developed  out  of  the  changed 
conditions  in  the  world's  business  affairs  a  more  well-rounded 
prosperity  than  any  of  which  history  gives  us  a  record.  The 
progress  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  is  merely  the  beginning 
of  our  real  broad  national  advancement,  and  what  we  have 
wrought  in  that  period  will  be  doubled,  and  in  many  things 
quadrupled,  during  the  next  twenty-tive  years.  A  conception  of 
the  possibilities  which  are  ahead  of  us  should  quicken  the 
lifeblood  and  stir  the  pulse  of  every  man  whose  horizon  is 
broadened  as  he  looks  out  upon  the  world's  mighty  activities. 


THE   AUSTRALASIAN    WOOL   MARKETS   IN   1906-7. 

Undek  the  above  caption  "  Dalgety "  for  July  presents  to 
its  readers  an  unusually  comprehensive  and  interesting  review 
of  the  last  wool  year,  and  a  truly  remarkable  presentation  of 
facts  it  is. 

After  referring  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  forecast  in  the  pre- 
ceding wo(j1  review,  the  writer  says  : 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  experienced  another  bounte- 
ous year,  d;;ring  which  there  has  been  a  truly  marvelous  increase 
in  production.  In  three  years  the  flocks  have  increased  by 
nearly  28,000,000  head,  and  the  output  of  wool,  even  though  the 
sheep  numbers  are  10,500,000  less  than  in  1894-5  season,  has 
established  a  record  exceeding  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Australasia  2,000,000  bales.  The  actual  increase  for  the  year 
has  been  220,733  bales,  and  as  compared  with  three  years  ago 
the  increase  in  the  output  amounts  to  over  700,000  bales,  thus 
illustrating  this  country's  great  recuperative  powers. 

Respecting  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wool  now  produced 
in  Australasia  the  Review  says  : 

Producers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  account  of  the  turn  of 
seasons  in  their  favor  and  because  they  have  of  late  years 
improved  the  wool-producing  capabilities  of  their  flocks.  It  is 
only  right  to  remark,  however,  that  whereas  gauged  by  the 
number  of  bales  the  past  clip  surpasses  all  predecessors,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  actual  quantity  of  wool  exceeds  the  output  of 
either  1894-5  or  1895-6,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  bales  are 
made  appreciably  lighter  than  was  formerly  the  case.  However, 
there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  pastoralists  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  have  by  the  scientific  culling  of  their  sheep  and 
selection  of  heavier  cutting  rams,  added  to  the  wool-producing 
capabilities  of  their  flocks ;    and  though  much  has  been  written 
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to  the  contrary,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  wool  produced  to-day- 
is  not  as  useful  as  that  gi'own  a  decade  or  two  ago  It  may  not 
be  of  so  silky  a  texture,  but  it  is  fine  enough  for  practical  pur- 
poses, and  the  net  returns  per  head  are  undoubtedly  better  than 
they  were  during  the  period  preceding  the  great  drought.  If 
buyers  wish  flockmasters  to  revert  to  the  old  style  of  sheep  pro- 
ducing, a  comparatively  small  fleece  light  in  grease  and  of  silky 
quality,  they  must  certainly  pay  more  in  proportion  for  such 
wool  than  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  of  late  years. 

The  money  return  derived  from  the  season's  clip  amounted  to 
£30,000,000  in  round  numbers,  £10,000,000  more  than  in  1904, 
£16,500,000  more  than  in  1905-6,  and  about  double  the  total 
obtained  twenty  years  previous.  But  to  the  above  large  sum 
must  be  added  £10,000,000  yielded  by  the  mutton,  skins,  and 
tallow  exported  before  the  true  value  of  the  sheep  industry  (in 
its  several  branches)  to  Australasia  becomes  manifest. 

It  is  encouraging  to  those  who  believe  that  sheep  and  farming 
operations  can  be  carried  on  profitably  together  to  read  in  the 
Review  that  "  thousands  of  producers  who  formeidy  devoted  their 
lands  entirely  to  cereal  growing  have  found  that  sheep  are  a  very 
profitable  accessory,  and  have  been  thereby  led  to  adopt  mixed 
farming  to  the  great  advantage  of  themselves  and  the  States  in 
which  they  are  located.  So  much  has  this  been  the  case,  coupled 
with  develo})ment  in  the  fat  lamb  industry,  that  many  lands  pre- 
viously placed  under  tribute  for  grain  have  been  almost  wholly 
used  for  stock  production,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  in 
round  numbers  60,000  wool-growers  in  Australasia." 

On  the  question  of  the  increased  wool  production  per  sheep  it 
is  said  : 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  industry  is  that 
whereas  before  the  drought  120  millions  sheep  were  shorn,  yield- 
ing 1,959,811  bales,  last  year  103,000,000  odd  sheep  produced 
2,130,000  bales,  showing  that  12  and  13  years  ago  it  took  the 
fleeces  and  skirtings  from,  say,  61  sheep  to  fill  a  bale,  whereas 
last  year  the  wool  (fleeces,  skirtings,  etc.)  from  49i  sheep  did  so. 
The  following  comparative  statement  over  a  period  of  years, 
showing  number  of  sheep  per  bale  and  nvimber  of  bales  per  1,000 
sheep  produced  in  Australasia  will  be  interesting  : 
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1896-7... 
1897-8... 
1898-9... 
1899-1900 
1900-1901 
1901-2... 
1902-3... 
1903-4... 
1904-5... 
1905-G ... 
1906-7... 


No.  of  Sheep  Shorn  per  Bale. 


59.65 
60.08 
59  61 
57.95 
54.91 
55.47 
51.20 
55.41 
52.21 
50.19 
49.5 


No.  of  Bales  per  1,000  Sheep. 


16  75 

k;  64 
16  77 
17.25 
18.21 
18.21 
19.53 
18.04 
19.15 
19.92 
20.2 


To-day's  prices  are  at  the  highest  average  level  reached  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  notwithstanding  Australasia's  record  pro- 
duction. Her  immense  clip  was  eagerly  souglit  by  the  wool 
buyers  of  the  world  and  it  has  gone  quickly  into  use  rather  than 
into  wool  lofts.  But  tlie  high  prices  have  stimulated  the  search 
for  materials  with  which  to  combine  the  wool.  Those  who 
imagine  that  greater  opportunity  to  import  wool  manufactures 
from  our  European  competitors  would  give  to  the  wearers  of  wool 
clothing  goods  of  better  grade  than  those  produced  by  domestic 
mills,  may  find  some  food  for  thought  in  contemplating  the 
quantity  of  woolen  rags  imported  into  Great  Britain  during  the 
past  year,  not  taking  into  consideration  the  domestic  rags  also 
used.  The  imports,  as  stated  in  this  review,  amounted  to 
99,892,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  8,000,000  pounds  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year  (when  the  mills  were  busily  engaged  in 
filling  orders  for  the  Japanese  army),  and  28,000,000  pounds 
more  than  were  imported  in  1903. 

Nor  can  these  American  manufacturers  who  apparently  believe 
that,  with  free  wool,  notwithstanding  our  other  handicaps,  a 
great  export  of  wool  manufactures  can  be  built  up,  find  much 
encouragement  for  such  belief  in  this  report,  which  notes,  with 
gratification,  the  increased  purchases  of  the  Japanese,  which 
were  larger  than  ever  before,  and  the  erection  of  mills  in  that  pro- 
gressive country,  as  well  as  in  India,  with  China  following  suit,  a 
powerful  company  having  been  formed  recently  to  manufacture 
woolen  goods.  All  this  is  but  another  sign  that  Japan,  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  late  war,  is  pushing  ahead  to  become,  not 
only  a  self-sufficing  nation,  but  a  dominant  factor  in  the 
East  where  the  great  commercial  expansion   is  undoubtedly  to 
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occur  in  the  a])proaching  years.  To  secure  any  considerable  share 
in  this  expected  trade  in  wool  manufactures,  the  competition  not 
only  of  the  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe  must  be  met,  but 
also  that  of  the  keen,  persevering,  competent,  and  resourceful 
Japanese,  not  to  mention  awakening  India  and  China.  All  have 
made  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  make  similar  progress  in  the  manipulation  of 
wool.  The  Review  says:  "Possibilities  of  extending  our  trade 
with  the  East  are  almost  unlimited,  and  on  account  of  the  suita- 
bility of  Australasian  wool  and  the  geographical  position  of  this 
country,  our  markets  will  benefit  far  more  than  any  other  from 
this  new  demand." 

The  percentage  of  wool  sold  in  the  Australasian  markets  con- 
tinues to  increase,  leaping  from  52  per  cent  of  the  total  produc- 
tion in  1896-7  to  74  per  cent  within  ten  years,  the  increase  being 
largely  due  to  direct  shipments  and  at  the  expense  of  London. 
''Throughout  the  season,"  the  Review  says,  "the  American 
demand  was  very  strong.  Never  since  the  imposition  of  the 
McKinley  tariff  have  they  competed  for  such  a  wide  range  of 
qualities,  nor  .have  United  States  of  America  operators  bought 
down  to  such  a  low  range.  America  has  taken,  not  only  merino, 
comeback,  fine  and  medium  quality  crossbred  fleece,  broken  and 
lambs,  but  they  have  secured  wools  which  in  former  years  were 
not  considered  either  light  enough  or  attractive  enough  to  tempt 
them."  The  United  States  and  Canada^  took  136,613  bales,  9 
per  cent  of  the  wool  sold  and  an  increase  of  3  per  cent  over  the 
purchases  of  the  year  previous.  Japan,  China,  and  India  took 
37,266  bales,  or  double  the  quantity  purchased  in  1905-6.  Japan's 
purchases  have  taken  a  wider  range,  while  they  have  been  heavier 
at  the  same  time.  On  this  new  demand,  as  well  as  the  consider- 
able quantity  of  wool  used  by  mills  in  Australasia,  the  Review 
says  : 

Japan  has  also  bought  more  extensively  than  formerly,  com- 
petition from  our  Eastern  allies  being  a  welcome  factor  in  help- 
ing to  maintain  values.  Formerly  the  Japanese  had  devoted 
their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  scoured  wool,  but  during 
the  past  year  they  have  bought  extensively  of  greasies,  embrac- 
ing comebacks  and  crossbreds  (mostly  fine),  in  addition  to  merino. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  Eastern  demand  is  capable  of 
great  expansion.  The  quantity  of  wool  actually  used  by  mills 
in  Australasia  amounted  to  40,000  bales,  the  local  manufacturing 

1  Practically  all  the  wool  taken  for  North  America  was  sent  to  the  United  States. 
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business  thus  expanding  in  an  encouraging  manner.  The  woolen 
mills  of  i^ustralasia  have  had  an  exceptionally  busy  year ;  in 
fact,  they  have  been  so  rushed  with  orders  that  they  have  been 
late  with  deliveries.  The  Australasian  mills  turn  out  tweeds, 
rugs,  and  blankets  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  and  as  they  have 
first  choice  of  a  great  quantity  of  the  best  wool  produced  they 
should  be  able,  provided  they  employ  skilful  labor  and  the  best 
machinery,  to  capture  the  whole  of  the  local  trade. 

Concerning  the  all  important  and  ever  present  problem  of 
packing  wool  so  that  it  may  contain  less  vegetable  matter  to 
annoy  and  cause  loss  to  the  manufacturer,  the  reviewer  writes  : 

A  defect  in  the  present  packing  arrangements  is  in  the  poor 
quality  of  the  packs  used,  and  so  serious  has  the  question  of  veg- 
etable matter  in  wool  become  that  the  Bradford  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  other  important  institutions  have  addressed  circu- 
lars to  wool  selling  brokers  and  growers  on  the  subject.  Spin- 
ners and  manufacturers  complain  that  increasing  quantities  of 
vegetable  matter,  such  as  fragments  of  hemp,  jute,  string,  etc., 
are  found  in  the  wool,  which  depreciates  the  value  of  their  pur- 
chase and  frequently  causes  considerable  trouble  in  some  of  the 
processes  of  manufacture  when  jute  fibers  are  not  noticed  by  the 
sorters.  The  cheapest  solution  of  this  difficulty,  though  not  a 
complete  one,  is  to  use  packs  which  are  made  smooth  inside,  or  to 
singe  the  rough  jute  fibers  from  the  ordinary  packs.  Some 
owners  of  extra  superfine  wools  last  season  used  cotton-lined 
packs,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  they  were  amply  repaid 
for  the  extra  trouble  and  expense  incurred. 

During  the  year  the  number  of  sheep  in  Australasia  increased 
9,711,782 ;  the  total  flocks  now  foot  up  103,548,330,  for  the  first 
time  since  1897  the  100,000,000  mark  being  exceeded.  This 
gratifying  growth  of  numbers  has  occurred  notwithstanding  an 
increase  of  nearly  1,000,000  in  the  slaughterings  for  home  con- 
sumption and  the  export  trade.  With  a  population  of  but  5,085,612 
in  Australasia  the  home  demand  caused  the  slaughter  of  8,681,954 
sheep.  The  export  trade  called  for  7,109,956  carcases,  making 
the  very  large  total  of  15,791,910  sheep  killed  to  supply  the 
demands  of  mutton  and  lamb  eating  people.  This  taste  for 
sheep  meat  seems  to  be  more  highly  developed  in  the  population 
of  New  Zealand  than  among  the  people  of  the  Australian 
states.  With  a  population  of  4,136,962,  the  Australian  states 
consumed  6,879,424  sheep,  while  New  Zealand's  people,  number- 
ing but  948,650  including  47,700  Maoris,  ate  1,802,530  sheep,  or 
almost  two  sheep  for  every  person.     The  slaughterings  of  1906 
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exceeded  those  of  1905  by  998,740,  the  totals  being  15,791,910 
and  14,893,170,  respectively. 

The  size  of  the  year's  clip  is  due  in  part,  the  reviewer  says, 
"  to  the  delayed  shearing  (many  millions  of  sheep  had  13  and  14 
months'  wool  on  when  they  were  shorn)  "  and  to  the  selling  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  new  Queensland  clip  prior  to  June 
30th.  The  two  causes  noted  are  thought  to  be  responsible  for 
over  50,000  bales  of  the  increase. 

Concerning  the  kinds  of  sheep  produced  by  the  breeders  of 
Australia  during  recent  years  the  reviewer  says  : 

For  many  years  some  breeders  in  Australia  have  been  paying 
so  much  attention  to  packing  wool  on  to  their  sheep  that  frame, 
constitution,  length,  and  character  of  wool,  etc.,  have  been  treated 
as  secondary  considerations,  many  aiming  only  for  weight  of 
wool.  These  studmasters  now  realize  that  their  flocks  have 
become  too  wrinkly,  of  poor  frame,  and  delicate  constitution. 
During  the  past  year  there  has  been  quite  a  change  of  fashion  in 
merino  sheep-breeding,  and  there  is  now  a  rush  to  obtain  large- 
framed,  plain-bodied  sheep,  and  the  foldy  type  so  much  in 
demand  a  few  years  ago  is  more  or  less  neglected,  however  good 
the  animal  might  really  be. 

The  Vermont  sheep  get  the  credit  or  blame  of  introducing 
excessive  wrinkles  into  our  flocks.  Certainly  most  of  the 
Vermont  sheep  imported  were  very  wrinkly,  but  in  U.S.A. 
nearly  all  of  the  merino  sheep  are  more  or  less  plain-bodied,  at 
any  rate  much  less  developed  than  the  bulk  of  the  present-day 
Australian  and  Tasmanian  studs. 

The  importation  of  Vermont  blood  is  not  altogether  to  blame 
for  excessive  wrinkles  in  many  Australian  studs  to-day.  Breeders 
produced  sheep  to  sell,  and  followed  the  ruling  fashion,  which 
was  for  excessive  density  of  fleece ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Australian  merino  flocks  of  to-day  give  a  much  better 
monetary  return  per  head  than  formerly,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  flockmasters  will  not  go  to  the  other  extreme,  as  they 
certainly  seem  somewhat  inclined  to  do  at  present. 


HOW   SCIENCE   HELPS   INDUSTRY  IN   GERMANY. 

The  annexed  article  by  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  we  reprint  because  it 
treats  of  a  subject  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  industries 
of  this  country.  President  Pritchett  is  a  keen  observer  and  his 
investigations  and  suggestions  should  be  of  value  in  helping  to 
solve  the  problem  in  which  all  who  are  anxious  to  see  the  United 
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States  maintain  its  position  as  a  great  manufacturing  nation  are 
deeply  interested. 

The  article  was  originally  printed  in  the  "  Review  of  Reviews," 
by  whose  courtesy  we  are  permitted  to  reprint  it. 

The  end  of  the  TTranco-Prussian  War,  in  1871,  saw  a  united 
Germany.  In  the  place  of  some  forty  jealous  and  independent 
kingdoms  and  principalities  stood  a  German  nation.  No  event 
in  the  history  of  Europe  has  been  of  greater  significance  or  more 
far-reaching  in  its  results  than  this  substitution  of  a  nation  and 
a  national  policy  in  the  place  of  isolated  states  with  discordant 
and  oftentiiues  hostile  political  programs.  But  the  political 
significance  of  United  Germany  has  been  only  one  of  the  results 
achieved.  Not  less  remarkable  and  not  less  significant  is  the 
industrial  progress  of  Germany  since  it  became  a  nation. 

In  1870  the  manufactures,  the  inventions,  and  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  separate  German  states  were  far  below  those  of 
England  and  of  France.  To-day  United  Germany  stands  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  nations  of  the  world  in  industrial  production, 
and  she  clearly  leads  all  other  nations  in  the  applications  of 
science  to  industry  and  to  the  arts.  Her  position  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  this  result  has  been  achieved  in  a  country  in 
wliich  the  agricultviral  and  mineral  resources  are  not  great,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  burdens  due  to  long  and  costly  wars,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  great  army,  and  to  the  draining  of  a  large  part  of 
its  population  through  emigration.  Xo  exploitation  of  the 
virgin  resources  of  a  new  continent  nor  millions  of  new  citizens 
drawn  from  other  lands  have  brought  to  Germany  the  unearned 
increment  which  the  United  States  has  enjoyed  during  the  same 
three  and  one-half  decades. 

THE    PRIME    CAUSE    OF    GERMANY'S    INDUSTRIAL    PROGRESS. 

The  reasons  for  this  tremendous  industrial  development  are 
several,  but  they  all  spring  more  or  less  directly  out  of  the 
strong  national  spirit  developed  by  the  accomplishment  of  Ger- 
man unity.  One  of  the  important  factors  has  been  tlie  system- 
atic development  of  scientific  research  and  the  application  of 
research  to  the  practical  industrial  problems  of  the  nation. 

About  a  year  ago  1  heard  a  famous  chemist  in  Germany  explain 
the  present  industrial  supremacy  of  his  country  in  words  some- 
thing like  these  :  *'  Forty  years  ago,"  said  he,  "  the  scientific 
men  of  the  various  German  states  devoted  their  study  almost 
wholly  to  theoretical  subjects.  They  were  humorously  described 
as  giving  up  to  investigations  of  the  dative  case  and  similiar 
impractical  problems.  In  a  measure  this  was  true.  The  inves- 
tigators of  that  day  had  a  wholesome  contempt  for  anything 
which  promised  direct  utilitarian  results.  But  the  development 
of  the  spirit  of  research  throughout  the  German  universities 
trained  a  great  army  of  men  to  be  expert  investigators,  and  when 
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a  united  Germany  arose  to  crown  tlie  labors  of  William  I.  and  of 
Bismarck,  with  it  came  a  great  national  spirit  in  which  the  men 
of  science  shared.  They  realized  that  to  them  were  committed 
the  great  industrial  problems  which  must  be  solved  in  order  to 
make  the  nation  strong,  and  scientific  research,  which  up  till 
then  had  been  mainly  theoretical,  was  turned  to  the  immediate 
solution  of  the  industrial  problems  of  the  nation.  No  longer 
the  dative  case  alone,  but  the  development  of  the  chemical, 
electrical,  and  mineral  resources  of  the  country  formed  the 
avenues  of  scientific  activity,  and  scientific  research,  which  had 
till  then  been  looked  upon  as  theoretical  accomplishment,  became 
the  greatest  financial  asset  of  the  Fatherland." 

There  is  truth  in  this  statement.  The  research  habit,  long 
cultivated  in  German  universities,  had  nourished  a  body  of  men 
trained  to  research,  men  who  had  acquired  the  research  habit 
and  the  spirit  of  investigation.  When,  therefore,  the  problems 
of  industrial  development  began  to  appeal  strongly  to  the 
national  spirit,  the  country  had  a  trained  body  of  men  to  call 
upon  who  threw  themselves  heartily  and  enthusiastically  into 
these  practical  industrial  problems. 

NATIONAL    TESTING    LABORATORIES. 

Perhaps  this  unique  national  development  of  industrial  research 
can  be  appreciated  in  no  better  way  than  to  recall  the  evolution 
of  the  Royal  Testing  Office  (Das  Konigliche  Materialprlifung- 
samt),  which  began  thirty-five  years  ago  in  a  modest  shop  adjoin- 
ing the  engineering  school  at  Charlottenburg,  and  which  has 
within  the  last  two  years  been  transferred  to  a  new  and  magnifi- 
cent series  of  buildings  at  Gross-Lichterfelde,  just  outside  of 
Berlin. 

The  story  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  this  great  establishment 
is  in  a  large  degree  the  story  of  German  industrial  progress,  and 
no  better  idea  can  be  gained  of  the  process  by  which  this  prog- 
ress has  come  about  than  to  trace  the  history  of  this  establish- 
ment for  practical  research. 

About  the  year  1871,  and  for  ten  years  following,  efforts  were 
made  looking  to  the  establishment  of  laboratories  for  the  testing 
of  various  materials.  These  experiments  were  begun  in  various 
institutions,  the  technical  school  at  Charlottenburg,  in  certain 
workshops,  and  in  groups  of  men  engaged  in  studying  building 
materials.  These  efforts  were  directed  along  two  lines  of  inves- 
tigation, —  mechanical  and  chemical.  Those  of  the  first  kind 
concerned  themselves  with  tests  of  the  strength  and  nature  of 
materials  such  as  iron,  building  stone,  cement,  brick,  and  the 
like.  The  second  had  to  do  with  the  chemical  and  metallurgical 
investigations  concerning  the  nature  and  chemical  constitution 
of  steel  and  iron,  chemical  substances  used  in  commerce,  and  the 
investigation  of  the  chemical  properties  of  the  soil.  These 
detached  laboratories  under  different  investigators  were  finally 
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brought  together  and  organized  by  a  commission  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  under  the  name  the  Mechanical-Technical  Experi- 
ment Establishment  (Mechanisch-Technische  Versuchs  Anstalt), 
and  in  1884  this  research  establishment  was  removed  to  a  modest 
building  connected  with  the  workshop  of  the  technical  school  at 
Charlottenburg,  and  it  is  from  this  period  that  its  great  impor- 
tance began.  One  must  not  confuse  tliis  establishment  with  the 
better-known  Eeichs-Anstalt,  also  in  Charlottenburg.  This  latter 
is  the  bureau  of  weiglits  and  measures,  and  carries  on  a  work 
analogous  to  that  done  by  our  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  It 
provides  authoritative  standards  of  weight  and  measure,  stan- 
dards of  heat,  standards  of  electric  resistance,  and  the  like.  This 
is  the  work  of  standardizing,  and  is  entirely  distinct  from  the 
work  of  practical  investigation  of  industrial  problems. 

A    RESEARCH    AND    EXPERIMENT    STATION. 

The  tests  and  investigations  undertaken  by  the  experiment 
establishment  at  Charlottenburg  fell,  as  the  name  indicated,  into 
two  general  groups,  —  mechanical  and  chemical.  These  tests 
were  intended  at  the  beginning  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
instructing  students  and  of  developing  practical  results.  At  the 
beginning  the  tests  of  metals  were  the  most  numerous  and  impor- 
tant. These  consisted  in  determining  not  only  the  hardness  and 
the  tensile  strength,  but  the  behavior  of  a  beam  of  steel,  for 
example,  under  a  load,  the  chemical  changes  which  might  take 
place  under  varying  conditions,  and  the  conditions  for  maximum 
strength  and  cheapness  of  construction.  Gradually  tliis  mechan- 
ical part  of  the  work  was  extended  to  testing  of  machines, 
machine  materials,  building  materials,  and  instruments  of  all 
descriptions.  As  time  went  on  other  testing  departments  were 
added,  such  as  those  for  paper,  for  oil,  for  cement,  for  building 
materials  and  the  like. 

In  the  same  way  the  chemical  side  of  the  experiment  estab- 
lishment was  developed  to  carry  forward  the  chemical  investiga- 
tion of  the  various  materials  and  substances  used  in  commerce, 
such  as  dyes,  earths,  wood-pulp,  cements,  metals,  and  stones. 
All  the  resources  of  chemical  technology  were  thus  brought  to 
bear  upon  any  practical  problem  which  might  be  i)resented  to 
the  experts. 

SOLVING    PRACTICAL    PROBLEMS    IN    THE    ARTS. 

The  meaning  of  this  establishment,  with  its  experts  and  labor- 
atories, may  be  better  understood  perhaps  by  indicating  briefly 
some  of  the  problems  which  are  solved  in  it. 

A  manufacturer  who  has  a  problem  on  his  hands  which  he 
finds  difficult  of  solution  can  at  a  very  modest  expense  bring  this 
to  the  research  laboratory,  where  it  will  be  not  only  attacked  by 
the  experts  of  the  establishment,  but  the  experts  of  the  firm 
may  also  work  side  by  side  witli  tliose  of  the  govemmtait  on  the 
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common  problem.  The  advantage  which  is  thus  afforded  to 
the  manufacturer  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  for  he  finds  in 
the  government  establishment  not  only  a  corps  of  skilled  and 
enthusiastic  experts,  but  he  finds  also  all  the  literature  of  the 
subject  brought  together  for  their  use  and  ready  at  hand  for 
convenient  reference.  The  problem  may  be  studied  in  the  light 
of  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject,  and  starting  from  the  point 
of  the  world's  knowledge  rather  than  to  go  through  the  tedious 
plan  of  trying  out  methods  already  discarded  elsewhere.  A 
paper  manufacturer  in  Berlin,  in  illustrating  the  benefits  of  the 
research  establishment,  told  the  following  story  from  the  experi- 
ence of  his  own  firm :  "  Some  years  ago,"  said  he,  "  we  began  to 
draw  our  wood  supply  from  a  new  source,  and  the  wood-pulp 
made  therefrom  no  longer  complied  with  the  conditions  of  the 
trade.  Our  business  began  to  decline,  and  seemed  likely  to  dis- 
appear altogether.  In  this  emergency  we  took  our  problem  to 
the  national  testing  laboratory,  and  in  the  division  for  paper- 
testing  it  was  taken  up.  Not  only  were  the  experts  of  that 
division  put  to  work  upon  it,  but  our  own  experts  were  allowed 
to  work  with  them.  The  result  of  this  was  that  at  the  end  of 
six  months  or  a  year  our  problem  was  completely  solved  and  our 
business  changed  from  a  losing  one  to  a  paying  one." 

In  the  matter  of  raw  materials,  such  as  building  stones,  if  a 
builder  or  owner  anywhere  in  Germany  discovers  a  stone  which 
seems  valuable,  he  can  send  this  to  the  laboratory.  It  will  there 
be  tested  upon  a  large  scale.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
machines  usfed  in  the  whole  establishment  is  an  enormous  freez- 
ing-machine, by  which  large  stones  may  be  frozen  and  thawed 
many  times  in  the  course  of  a  week,  thus  giving  them  all  the 
wear  and  tear  in  a  few  days  which  tliey  would  receive  from  fifty 
years  of  weathering.  In  a  similar  way  machines  have  been 
invented  for  the  testing  of  silks  and  textiles,  of  cotton  thread, 
for  breaking  great  beams  of  iron  and  steel  to  determine  their 
strength  and  hardness  and  physical  properties  which  make  them 
valuable  in  manufacture  or  in  the  arts.  An  immense  laboratory 
has  been  built  up  for  cement-testing  and  the  testing  of  building 
stones  and  earths  of  various  kinds.  Chemistry  has  been  used  in 
the  most  skilful  manner  to  solve  the  problems  of  industry  and 
to  deal  with  all  the  complicated  processes  which  enter  into  manu- 
facture. The  aim  has  been,  on  the  whole,  to  establish  an  institu- 
tion in  wliich  a  body  of  experts,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
facilities  and  the  literature  of  modern  science,  shall  be  ready  to 
turn  themselves  at  any  time  to  the  solution  of  any  practical 
problem  which  the  inventor,  the  manufacturer,  the  metal-worker, 
the  farmer,  or  the  builder  might  bring  to  them. 

HELPLESSNESS  OF  THE  AMERICAN   INVENTOR  AND    MANUFACTURER. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  consider  this  idea  for  a  moment,  and 
the  great  difference  between  this  spirit  of  dealing  with  the  man- 
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ufacturer  and  the  inventor  and  that  pursued  in  our  institutions. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  at  any  scientific  establishment  in  America 
or  at  any  great  technical  laboratory  that  some  inventor  or  some 
manufacturer  does  not  come  to  its  doors  seeking  expert  aid  in 
the  solution  of  his  technical  problems.  He  is  told  kindly  but 
firmly  that  the  laboratories  of  the  institutions  are  not  meant  for 
his  sort  of  problem,  and  when  he  asks  anxiously  whither  he  may 
go  for  such  expert  aid  and  advice,  there  is  generally  no  source  to 
which  he  may  be  sent  except  to  employ  the  occasional  expert 
with,  at  best,  meager  resources.  I  must  confess  to  a  great  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  with  such  applicants,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  are  cranks,  and  man}-  others  do  not  know  that 
the  problems  they  pursue  have  already  been  solved  or  found 
insoluble.  It  is  true  enough  that  the  college  laboratories  are  in 
no  condition  to  undertake  many  of  these  investigations,  and  yet 
this  does  not  at  all  answer  the  fact  that  there  should  be  some 
place  well  equipped  whose  business  it  should  be  to  answer  such 
inquiries,  to  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  to  tell  the  ignorant 
seeker  that  his  problem  is  already  solved,  and  to  point  the  man 
with  a  real  problem  to  the  way  for  a  solution.  It  is  true  that  in 
our  scientific  laboratories  the  work  of  instruction  must  have  first 
place  ;  it  is  true  the  facilities  are  inadecpiate  to  the  successful 
solution  of  most  such  practical  problems,  but  I  am  quite  sure  the 
institutions  of  learning  would  lose  nothing  if  they  took  a  little 
more  friendly  attitude  to  these  inquiries  and  had  a  little  closer 
contact  with  the  actual  problems  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
chemist,  the  farmer,  and  the  inventor.  I  never  see  one  of  these 
men  turned  away  from  the  college  laboratory  unaided  without  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  and  an  ill-defined  conviction  that  some 
place  should  be  provided  where  such  questions  can  be  answered, 
and  where  the  real  problems  may  be  attacked  in  real  fashion.  It 
is  this  sort  of  opportunity  which  the  establishment  for  industrial 
research  gives  to  the  Prussian  inventor,  manufacturer,  builder, 
and  business  man. 

NEW    PLANT    OF    THE    "  ROYAL    TESTING    OFFICE." 

Under  the  rapid  progress  of  Germain',  and  with  the  quick 
response  to  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  harness 
science  to  industry,  the  demands  upon  the  establishment  have 
grown  in  number  until,  in  the  year  1904,  it  was  decided  to  remove 
the  research  establishment  from  Charlottenburg,  where  it  was  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  technical  school,  to  a  new  and 
splendid  location  at  Gross-Lichterfelde,  about  nine  miles  out  of 
Berlin,  where  enough  room  could  be  had  for  indefinite  expansion 
in  the  future.  Upon  this  site  new  and  splendid  laboratories  have 
been  built,  and  the  institution  on  its  new  site  has  been  renamed, 
the  old  title  of  Experiment  Establishment  (Mechanisch-Tech- 
nische   Versuchs-Anstalt)    being   abandoned  for   the  more   com- 
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prehensive  title,  the  Royal  Testing  Office  (Das  Konigliche  Materi- 
alprut'ungsamt). 

OUR    GOVERNMENT    RESEARCH    LABORATORIES. 

To  an  American  ,who  studies  closely  national  processes  of 
development,  these  new  buildings  and  perfect  equipment,  splen- 
did as  they  are,  will  have  less  interest  than  the  thing  for  which 
they  stand.  What  is  significant,  and  what  makes  the  history  of 
this  institution  of  greatest  intei'est  to  us  as  Americans,  is  the  fact 
that  here,  under  the  German  administrative  system,  science  has 
been  harnessed  in  a  most  practical  and  effective  way  to  the 
service  of  industry  and  of  manufacture.  Any  citizen  or  any  firm 
may,  at  modest  cost,  bring  to  this  laboratory  a  technical  problem 
and  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  highest  expert  skill  in  its  solu- 
tion or  in  its  explanation.  Scientific  research,  in  a  word,  has 
been  harnessed  effectively  and  skilfully  to  national  development. 
It  is  this  fact  which  has  for  us,  an  industrial  nation,  the  greatest 
significance,  for  we  too  must  learn  to  harness  research,  and  to 
harness  it  effectively  and  systematically,  to  the  service  of  in- 
dustry and  of  manufacture.  The  practical  question  is,  how 
under  our  form  of  government  this  is  to  be  effected,  and  whether 
by  private  enterprise  or  government  aid.  Already  steps  have 
been  made  in  both  directions.;  the  general  government  is  already 
maintaining  in  each  State  what  are  called  experiment  stations, 
which  are  devoted  in  the  main  to  agricultural  and  m.echanical 
instruction  and  experiment ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great 
private  establishments  are  installing  and  maintaining  research 
laboratories  for  the  solution  of  their  own  special  problems,  and 
perhaps  it  is  in  these  latter  that  the  conditions  for  real  research 
are  most  favorable.  For  instance,  such  a  laboratory  as  that 
maintained  at  Schenectady,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Whitney, 
by  the  General  Electric  Company,  is  both  in  equipment  and  in 
scientific  spirit  a  true  research  laboratory. 

And  perhaps  at  our  present  stage  of  development  in  such 
matters  no  other  preliminary  work  needs  more  to  be  done  than 
some  work  of  popular  education  relative  to  what  research  is.  For 
twenty  years  past,  and  more  particularly  for  the  past  decade,  no 
word  has  been  so  much  in  the  mouths  of  teachers  in  our  colleges 
as  the  word  research.  The  most  superficial  college  claims  to-day 
its  share  in  research,  and  boldly  advertises  that  fact  as  a  reason 
for  the  attendance  of  students.  On  the  whole,  there  is  perhaps 
no  other  direction  in  which  our  institutions  of  learning  have 
been  less  efficient  than  in  their  claims  with  respect  to  research 
work  and  in  the  provisions  they  have  made  for  it.  Happily, 
there  has  been  established  in  the  last  three  years  in  Washington 
a  great  institution  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  research.  At 
its  head  is  one  of  the  ablest  as  well  as  one  of  the  wisest  of 
American  scientific  men.      We  may  well  count  that  this  great 
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institution,  under  such  leadership,  may  not  only  stimulate 
enormously  the  spirit  of  research,  but  that  it  may  also  help  to 
educate  our  colleges  and  universities  to  an  intelligent  answer  to 
the  questions  :  What  is  research  ?  What  part  should  it  play  in 
the  legitimate  work  of  a  college  or  a  university?  What  is  its 
relation  to  the  teacher  and  to  his  work  ?  Has  it  a  national 
signihcance  ? 

This  much  certainly  is  true.  The  most  of  that  which  goes  on 
in  our  colleges  under  the  name  of  research  is  not  research  at  all. 
The  connection  between  teacliing  and  research  is  intimate  and 
close,  but  to  merely  duplicate  year  after  yeai-  by  one  set  of 
immature  students  the  experiments  made  by  another  set  is  not 
research,  nor  does  such  a  process  develop  investigators  of  an 
able  type.  The  develo])ment  of  a  large  number  of  weak  estab- 
lishments by  national,  State,  and  private  aid,  all  doing  practically 
the  same  things,  while  it  may  have  done  much  for  the  cause  of 
general  education,  has  done  little  tor  the  development  of  strong 
investigators  either  in  pure  or  applied  science,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  research  and  of  the  research  spirit  has  been  wholly 
secondary  to  the  assumed  educational  interests.  A  laboratory 
with  an  overworked  teacher  at  its  head  and  a  staff  of  immature 
assistants  is  not  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  may  expect  great 
investigators  to  be  reared  or  great  problems  to  be  solved.  For 
this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  immediate  utilitarian  results  which 
might  flow  from  it,  the  establishment  of  a  great  research  estab- 
lishment under  generous  auspices,  where  experts  of  a  high  order 
might  form  the  staff,  and  in  which  the  work  of  teaching  should 
be  at  least  secondary,  might  well  make  a  great  contribution  to 
the  national  development,  not  alone  on  the  industrial  side,  but 
upon  the  intellectual  and  educational  sides  as  well. 


TEXTILE   SCHOOLS. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art. 

The  twenty-fourth  season  of  the  Philadelphia  Textile  School 
opened  on  September  30,  1907,  under  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, after  a  summer  season  devoted  to  active  preparations 
for  what  has  proved  to  be  the  largest  enrollment  in  the  school's 
history.  The  day  classes  are  not  only  very  appreciably  larger, 
but  to  one  who  is  accustomed  to  compare  one  year's  classes  with 
another  the  fact  is  apparent  that  the  age  and  bearing  of  the 
students  are  decidedly  more  mature  and  business-like. 

The  teachers,  some  of  whom  were  in  Europe,  others  in  various 
parts  of  this  country,  devoted  tlie  greater  portion  of  what  is 
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commonly  supposed  to  be  a  vacation  period  to  investigation  and 
to  perfecting  themselves  in  their  various  specialties.  Indeed, 
this  earnest  spirit  of  research  along  practical  lines  manifested  by 
tlie  staff  of  instructors  is,  in  a  large  measure,  responsible  for  the 
recognized  high  standing  of  this  pioneer  institution. 

The  mechanical  laboratories  have  had  their  efficiency  increased 
by  the  addition  of  new  looms  and  other  necessary  appliances,  and 
electric  motors  have  been  installed  wherever  possible. 

The  equipment  of  the  cloth  printing  laboratory  has  been 
increased  by  the  addition  of  a  new  printing  machine  together 
with  the  necessary  adjuncts. 

Much  new  apparatus  has  been  installed  in  the  already  well- 
equipped  chemical  and  dyeing  laboratories.  In  fact,  the  entire 
school  impresses  the  practical  visitor  as  being  in  even  better  con- 
dition than  in  the  past.  One  of  the  many  successful  graduates 
remarked,  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  school,  on  the  higli  standard  of 
advantages  offered  by  it  to-day ;  but  progress  is  the  general 
order,  and  his  success  under  less  favorable  conditions  serves  as  a 
stimulus  to  those  who  are  now  in,  or  who  contemplate  attending, 
the  school. 

LOWELL. 

With  each  succeeding  year  in  the  progress  of  the  Lowell 
Textile  School,  the  management  realizes  more  and  more  that  the 
original  purpose  of  the  school  as  stated  in  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration, viz.,  "of  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practical  art  of 
textile  and  kindred  branches  of  industry,"  is  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer  the  ideal. 

In  the  early  days  all  efforts  were  directed  toward  an  equipment 
which  should  be  complete  in  all  departments.  With  the  bulk  of 
this  work  accomplished,  save  for  a  few  special  machines  which 
will  be  added  from  time  to  time  as  necessity  demands,  more 
attention  is  given  to  strengthening  the  scientific  and  technical 
side.  The  courses  have  been  modified,  enlarged,  and  broadened 
from  year  to  year  along  such  lines  as  the  work  and  success  of 
the  graduates  seem  to  indicate.  It  is  realized  more  and  more 
that  the  future  textile  manufacturer,  chemist,  dyer,  or  engineer, 
must  have  as  thorough  a  scientific  and  technical  training  in  his 
special  vocation  as  does  the  trained  engineer,  physician  or  scien- 
tist. He  must  in  some  respects  be  a  student  of  economic  and 
business  problems  as  well  as  those  of  purely  textile  technics. 
He  must  be  a  man  of  the  world,  thoroughly  trained  in  the  funda- 
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mental  principles  and  laws  of  his  profession,  and  capable  of 
expansion  in  his  chosen  field.  He  must  not  be  handicapped  by 
a  low  horizon,  narrow  view,  or  cramped  and  biased  mind. 

Realizing  the  greater  responsibilities  and  problems  awaiting 
the  future  textile  manufacturer,  the  Lowell  Textile  School 
endeavors  to  prepare  its  graduates  to  meet  them.  That  this 
policy  is  approved  both  by  manufacturers  as  well  as  those  inter- 
ested in  education,  is  shown  by  the  increasing  size  of  the  enter- 
ing classes  and  better  preparation  of  the  students.  They  come 
recommended  by  both  educator  and  manufacturer,  and  attracted 
by  the  success  and  reputation  established  by  the  graduates. 

During  the  summer  a  separate  water  system  has  been  installed, 
which  will  serve  not  only  to  meet  the  various  demands  for  water 
in  the  school,  but  will  add  equipment  to  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment, making  it  possible  to  carry  on  experiments  in  hydraulics 
in  connection  with  the  lecture  work  on  that  subject. 

The  lot  of  land  recently  donated  to  the  school  by  Frederick 
Fanning  Ayer,  Esq.,  has  been  graded  and  laid  out  in  park  forma- 
tion, thus  adding  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  school  site. 

All  sections  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  department  have  been 
in  successful  operation  during  the  entire  past  year,  the  French 
system  of  spinning  worsted  yarn  being  of  especial  interest  and 
value  to  the  students. 

The  instructing  staff  of  the  chemistry  and  dyeing  department 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Messrs.  Walter  B. 
Pope,  S.B.,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  George  A. 
Cushman,  A.B.,  Harvard  University.  Mr.  Ulysses  J.  Lupien, 
S.B.,  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  joins  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment as  instructor  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  electricity.  Mr. 
James  G.  Conian  and  Eugene  C.  Woodcock,  Lowell  Textile 
School,  have  become  instructors  in  the  cotton  department  and 
woolen  and  worsted  department,  respectively.  To  the  weaving 
department  Mr.  Albert  E.  Musard  brings  a  lifetime  experience 
on  Jacquard  looms  on  many  makes  and  varieties  of  woven 
fabrics.     This  adds  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  department. 

The  increased  attendance,  scholarship  of  the  students,  higher 
character  of  the  work  required  and  performed,  and  the  extent  of 
the  equipment  and  plant  in  operation,  make  the  future  outlook 
for  the  school  the  most  hopeful  since  its  establishment. 
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CHRONOLOGY    OF    THE    WOOL    MANUFACTURE. 

NOVEMBER,  1906. 

Waupaca  Felting  Co.,  Waupaca,  Wis. ;  incorporated;  capital  stock,  $50,000; 
will  manufacture  felt  hat  bodies. 

Merrimac  Woolen  Mills,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  addition ;  new  dye  house,  100  x  40 
feet. 

Belvidere  Woolen  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  addition;  dry  house,  100  X  24  feet. 

Robert  Bleakie  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. ;  storehouse,  some  tenements  and 
170,000  square  feet  of  land  sold  for  other  purposes  than  a  woolen  mill. 
The  remainder  of  the  property,  comprising  the  mill  buildings,  machinery, 
storehouse  and  tenements,  with  115,000  square  feet  of  land,  was  offered 
for  sale  but  withdrawn. 

Greenwood  Worsted  Mills,  Jamestown,  N.Y. ;  incorporated;  capital  stock, 
$150,000;  will  manufacture  dress  goods,  suitings,  etc.;  president, 
Enoch  Greenwood;  treasurer,  J.  E.  Pitts. 

Mississippi  Mills,  Wesson,  Miss. ;  sold  at  auction  for  .$300,000  to  G.  Maurice 
Stern,  of  New  Orleans,  who  will  operate  the  plant. 

Death  of  Richard  Harrison,  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  November  5,  aged  80  years. 
He  was  born  in  England,  March  29,  1827,  and  came  to  Rhode  Island 
when  21  years  of  age,  and  obtained  a  position  as  boss  dyer  at  the  Kenyon 
Mills.  He  afterwards  went  to  Voluntown,  Conn.,  and  later  to  the  Green 
&  Daniels  Mill  in  Pawtucket.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  the  Harrison  Yarn  &  Dyeing  Co.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  dye  worsted  braids  in  this  country. 

Hawthorne  Worsted  Co.,  Pascoag,  R.I.  ;  new  mill;  main  building,  154  X  44 
feet;  two  stories  ;    separate  boiler  and  engine  house. 

South  Bend  Woolen  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. ;  new  machinery,  including 
mules,  wet  and  dry  finishing  and  12  looms. 

W.  &  R.  Brier  Woolen  Mills,  West  Buxton,  Me.;  assigned;  mill  will  be 
closed ;    water  power  having  been  taken  for  electrical  purposes. 

Farwell  Worsted  Co.,  Central  Falls,  R.I. ;  mill  sold  to  Bryan-Marsh  Co.,  of 
New  York,  manufacturers  of  electric  lamps. 

Horner  Bros.  Woolen  Mill,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. ;  damaged  by  fire  to  the 
amount  of  $2500. 

Mayflower  Worsted  Mills,  North  Adams,  Mass.;  incorporated;  capital 
stock,  $150,000:  will  operate  the  Dunbar  Mills,  manufacturing  worsted 
cloths  and  dress  goods. 

Death  of  William  E.  Tillotson,  November  30,  aged  64  years.  He  was  born 
in  Granville,  Mass.,  November  16,  1842.  In  1867  he  went  to  Chicago, 
where  he  remained  several  years.  In  1873  he  returned  to  Pittsfield, 
taking  charge  of  the  woolen  business  established  by  his  brother,  who  had 
recently  died.  He  added  very  largely  to  the  business,  which  became 
very  successful  under  his  management. 

Death  of  Edward  Hargreaves,  Somersworth,  N.H.,  aged  69  years.  He  was 
connected  with  various  woolen  mills  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire, 
among  others  the  Great  Falls  Woolen  Co.  and  the  Saco  River  Woolen 
Co. 

DECEMBER,  1906. 

Jagger  Bros.,  Sanford,  Me.;    new  mill,  3    stories  high,  100  X  54  feet;  Avith 

boiler  and  engine  house,  l^o  stories,  30  X  80  feet. 
Minebrook  Mill,  American  Felt  Co.,    Franklin,   Mass.;    mill  destroyed  by 

fire;    loss  $12,000. 
Merion    Worsted  Mills,  West  Conshohocken,    Pa.  ;  badly   damaged  by  fire 

December  7;  loss  $75,000  ;  will  rebuild. 
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Faith  Knitting  Co.,  Averill  Park,  N.Y. ;    mill  destroj'ed  by  fire;    loss 
000. 

The  Nicetown  Mills,  F.  W.  Walton  Co.,  Philadelphia, Pa. ;  damaged  by  fire; 
loss  $3000. 

Martin  Good,  High  Spire,  Pa. ;   mill  sold. 

Death  of  Charles  H.  Salmon,  December  12,  aged  78  years.  He  was  stricken 
with  apoplexy  at  the  Reading  Terminal  Station,  Philadelphia,  and  died 
without  regaining  consciousness.  He  was  president  of  the  Keystone 
Knitting  Co.,  and  was  formerly  associated  with  Thomas  Dolan. 

E.  S.  Handy,  Athol,  Mass. ;  mill  employed  in  making  satinets;  destroyed  by 
fire;  loss  $20,000;  insured  for  $10,000. 

Seneca  Falls  Woolen  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. :  incorporated;  capital  stock, 
$125,000;  Robert  G.  Henderson,  president,  Thomas  W.  Pollard, 
treasurer;  will  operate  the  Seneca  Woolen  Mills. 

American  Textile  Woolen  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. ;  incorporated;  capital 
stock,  $1,250,000;  this  is  a  coml)ination  of  the  Louisville  Woolen  Mills 
Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Park  Woolen  Mills,  Rossville,  Ga. ;  Athens 
Woolen  Co.,  Athens,  Ga.  ;  Sweetwater  Woolen  Mills,  Sweetwater, 
Tenn. ;  the  offices  of  the  Company  will  be  in  Chattanooga. 

Bridgewater  Woolen  Co.,  Bridgewater,  Vt. ;  incorporated;  capital  stock, 
$100,000. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Woolen  Mills,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. ;  a  25  ILP.  engine 
with  spinninu-  and  other  machinery  added. 

Death  of  Thomas  AVindle,  December  24,  at  West  Millbury,  Mass. ;  aged  61 
years.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  had  lived  in  Millbury  for 
more  than  2(5  years.     He  was  well  known  as  a  woolen  manufacturer. 

Henry  H.  Bell's  Sons  Co.,  Milton,  N.Y. :  petitioned  into  bankruptcy;  liabili- 
ties, $50,000;  assets,  $10, .500:   Robert  Wilkinson,  receiver. 

Strathmore  Worsted  Mills,  Concord  .Tunction,  Mass. ;  incorporated;  capital 
stock,  $150,000;  will  oi)erate  the  plant  of  the  Concord  Mills;  Andrew 
Adie,  president,  James  D.  Colt,  treasurer. 

Crosby  M.  Brown  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  firm  <lissolved  on  account  of  the 
death  of  Crosby  M.  Brown ;  business  to  be  continued  under  the  name  of 
David  S.  Brown  &  Son. 

Harry  Hartley  &  Co.,  Thornton,  R.I.  ;  incorporated;  capital  stock,  $500,- 
000;  will  operate  the  Victoria  Mills. 

JANUARY,  1907. 

Brookside  Knitting  Mills,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. ;  destroyed  by  fire;  loss,  $3000; 
insured  for  $1700. 

Tremont  Worsted  Co.,  Methuen,  Mass. ;  incorporated;  capital  stock,  $100,- 
000;  Simeon  Gaunt,  president,  Alfred  C.  Gaunt,  treasurer. 

The  Soo  Woolen  Mills  Co.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. ;  addition,  3  stories,  100 
X  80  feet;  capital  stock  increased  from  860,000  to  $120,000. 

Highland  Worsted  Mills,  Camden,  N.J. ;  addition,  150  X  52  feet. 

Weybosset  Mills,  Providence,  R.I. ;  addition,  3  stories,  120  X  80  feet,  for 
warehouse ;  also  a  1  story  dye  house,  152  X  32  feet. 

Death  of  Lemuel  Perry,  Webster,  Mass.  One  of  the  oldest  yarn  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States. 

Waterbury  Felt  Co.,  Skaneateles  Falls,  N.Y. ;  incorporated;  capital  stock, 
$100,000.  This  company  has  purchased  the  machinery  formerly 
operated  by  the  Mohawk  Valley  Felt  Co.,  at  Frankfort;  also  the  Ayre- 
shire  Mills  formerly  operated  by  Gavin  Morton. 

The  Colchis  Mill,  Woonsocket,  R.L,  owned  by  the  Glenark  Knitting  Co., 
has  been  sold  to  the  Woonsocket  Worsted  Mills. 

The  Premier  Worsted  Co.,  Wickford,  R.I. ;  incorporated;  capital  stock, 
$75,000;  will  operate  the  Wickford  Worsted  Mills;  W.  H.  Parr,  presi- 
dent, E.  C.  Gammage,  treasurer. 
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J.  A.  Chatman,  East  Putnam,  Conn. ;  shoddy  mill  sold  to  Frank  A.  Germain 
of  Oxford,  Mass. 

The  Mishawaka  Textile  Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind.  ;  incorporated;  capital  stock, 
$50,000. 

The  Textile  Mills  Corporation,  New  Orleans,  La. :  organized  with  a  capital 
stock  of  .'15,000,000;  it  combines  the  Lane-Maginnis  Mills  Corporation 
and  the  Mississippi  Mills. 

Death  of  Benjamin  S.  Phillips,  Adams,  Mass.,  January  26.  He  was  born  in 
the  old  Phillips  homestead  in  that  town,  February  7,  1817,  and  was  nearly 
90  years  of  age.  He  owned  a  wool  carding  mill  in  early  life  and  re- 
mained there  until  1850.  He  then  associated  himself  with  Stoel  Dean 
under  the  firm  name  of  Dean  &  Phillips  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods.  He  later  built  the  Maple  Grove  Mills,  which  in  1893  was 
organized  under  the  name  of  the  Pidllips  Woolen  Co.  He  was  not 
engaged  in  active  business  for  the  last  ten  years. 

FEBRUARY. 

Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  capital  stock  increased  from  f  5,000,000  to 

$6,000,000. 
The  Fredericksburg  Woolen  Mill,  Fredericksburg,  O. ;  sold  to  A.  T.  Slutz  & 

Sons,  who  will  manufacture  bed  l)lankets. 
Death    of  John    Smith,    Philadelphia,    Pa.,   February  6.     He   was    born  in 

Ireland  and  came   to   Philadelphia  when  a  boy,  where   he  learned  the 

carpet  manufacture  and  for  many  years  operated  a  factory. 
Death  of  William   Ring,    Roxborough,  Pa.,   February   1.     He  was   born  in 

Chester   County  in  1830.     He   was  engaged  in  the  woolen  manufacture 

for  many  years. 
The  Riverside  Mills,  Worcester,  Mass.;  organized;  capital  stock,  $50,000; 

will  manufacture  mohair  and  alpaca  yarns ;   S.   V.   Ray,  president,  M. 

F.  Heath,  treasurer. 
S.  Slater  &  Sons,   Webster,  Mass. ;  mill  damaged  by  fire  to  the  amount  of 

$3000. 
Death    of   Frank   Holt,   Tilton,    N.H.,    February   6.     He  was   a  prominent 

hosiery  manufacturer  of  Laconia. 
Death  of  Edward  D.  Comins,  Worcester,  Mass.,  February  10.     In  early  life 

he    spent   many   years   as   a  school   teacher   at    Spencer,   Bridgewater, 

Quincy,  and  other  places.     In  1884  he  engaged  in  woolen  manufacturing 

with  his  sons  in  Worcester,  under  the  name  of  Comins  &  Co.     He  was  a 

member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1893,  a  trustee  of  the  Dean  Academy 

at  Franklin   and  for   6  years  a  director  of  the  Free  Public   Library  at 

Worcester. 
Lewis  Knitting  Co.,  Janesville,  Wis.;  capital  stock  increased  from  $75,000 

to  $100,000. 
Lehigh  Worsted  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  incorporated;  capital  stock,  $10,000; 

J.  K.  Lamb,  president,  H  F.  Lamb,  treasurer;  will  manufacture  worsted 

goods  ;  will  locate  in  the  Empire  Mills. 
Death  of  Joseph   Martin,   at   Newport,   R.I.     He  was   the   founder   of  the 

Glastonl)ury  Knitting   Co.    of  Addison,  Conn.,  but  has  of  recent  years 

been  engaged  in  other  business  at  South  Manchester,  Conn. 
Marysville  Woolen  Mills,  Marysville,  Cal. ;  addition,  80  X  20  feet,  2  stories 

for  stock  and  sample  rooms. 
The  Tingue  Manufacturing  Co.,   Seymour,  Conn.;  addition,   1  story,  100  X 

34  feet  for  storehouse. 
Wolstenholme  &  Clark  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  add  new  machinery;  two  700 

spindle  mules. 
The  Menasha  Woolen  Mills,  Menasha,  Wis. ;  addition  to  machinery ;  four  92 

inch  looms. 
Brown   &  Aberle   Hosiery  Mill,  Philadelphia,   Pa. ;    damaged  by   fire ;    loss, 

$50,000. 
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Davis  &  Brown  Woolen  Co.,  Danielson,  Conn. ;  incorporated;  capital  stock, 
.$L5,000;  they  will  operate  mills  at  Dayville,  Conn.,  and  Uxbridge,  Mass. 

Lacon  Woolen  Mills,  Lacon,  111.;  incorporated;  capital  stock,  $2.5,000. 

Perry  Yarn  Mills,  Webster,  Mass. ;  incorporated;  capital  stock,  $100,000; 
M.  F.  Sniilli,   president  and  treasurer. 

Death  of  Myron  E.  Evans,  New  York,  February  l(i.  He  was  jiresident  of 
the  J.  H.  Bragdon  Co.,  publishers  of  the  "  Textile  Manufacturers  Jour- 
nal," and  was  killed  in  a  collision  on  the  Harlem  Railroad. 

MARCH. 

Forstmann,     Hoffman    Co.,    Passaic,    N.J.  ;     capital     stock     increased    to 

.$1,2.50,000 ;  they  have  12  000  mule  spindles,  14  cards  and  3o0  looms,  and 

manufacture  men's  wear  woolens  and  broadcloths. 
Jonathan   Ring  &   Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;   manufacturers  of  woolen  yarns; 

incorporated  ;   capital  stock,  $100,000. 
Brookville    Woolen    Mill,    Brookville,    Pa.;     filed    petition    in    bankruptcy; 

liabilities,  $56,530;  assets,  $44,740. 
National  Wool  Co.,   Chicago,   111.;    succeeded   the  Aurora  Wool    Scouring 

Mills. 
Death  of  Moses    T.    Stevens,   North  Andover,    Mass.,   March  25.     He  was 

one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  woolen  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

See  Bulletin,  page  154 
Death  of  John  S.  Holden,  of  Holden,  Leonard  &  Co.,  Bennington,  Vt.     See 

Bulletin,  page   1()2. 
Massachusetts  Moiiair   Plush  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  addition  ;   iiriek  building, 

5  stories,  110  X  70  feet,  for  spinning  and  finishing;    also  a  dye  house 

1!)5  X  72  feet. 
Somerset  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;    car])et   manufacturers;    maciiinery  com- 
prising  10   sets    of   cards,   sold   at  auction   to    Frederick   Lord,  who  has 

removed  it  to  Manayunk,  where  he  will  manufacture  carpet  and  other 

yarns. 
Akers  &  Taylor,  Cliarlton  City,  Mass.;  incorporated;  capital  stock,  $25,000; 

will  operate  plant  of  Akers  &  Taylor  Co.,  financially  embarrassed. 
Bart    Linn    Woolen    Co.,     Franklin,  Mass.;    incorporated;    cajiital  stock, 

$25,000;    will  operate  plant  of  the  J.  W.  Linnehan  Worsted  Co. ;    F.  S. 

Klebart,  president,  J.  W.  Linnelian,  treasurer. 
Fosston  Woolen  Mill,  Fosston,   Minn. ;     sold  to  F.  A.  Patrick,  of  Duluth, 

who  will  manufacture  flannels,  iilankets,  and  yarns. 
Death  of   W.  P.  Hewitt,  Menasha,  Wis.,   March  2,  aged  58  years.     He  had 

been  engaged  in   the  wool   maiuifacture  since  ]8()7,   when  he   was  the 

junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Chapman  &  Hewitt.     Later  he  organized 

the  firm  of  W.   P.   Hewitt  &  Co.,  of  which  he  was  president  until  1906, 

when  it  was   merged  into  the  Menasha  Mill  Co.     He  was   also  president 

of  the  Bank  of  Menasha. 

APRIL. 

Airlie   Mills,    Hanover,    Conn.;    incorporated;    capital  stock,  .$60,000 ;    will 

occupy    mill    heretofore    operated    by    Angus  Park ;    James  W.  Eadie, 

president,    Angus  Park,  treasurer. 
Wayne  Junction  Spinning  Co.,   Philadel])hia,   Pa.;     corporation    dissolved; 

business  will  be  continued  by  F.  J.  Sheblc  and  William  P.  Kent,  under 

the  name  of  AVayne  -Junction  Spinning  Mills. 
Springvale    Spinning   Co.,    Springvale,  Me.;    incorporated;     capital    stock, 

$50,000;     G.    W.    Hanson,   president,  B.    M.  Jenness,   treasurer:    will 

occupy  the  building  recently  used  by  Jagger  Bros. 
Cleveland    Worsted    Mills    Co.,    Cleveland,    Ohio ;    increased   capital    stock 

from  $1,500,000  to  $3,000,000;  will  largely  increase  their  capacity. 
E.  S.  Handy,  Athol,   Mass.;  mill  recently  destroyed   by  fire;  tiled  petition 

in  bankruptcy  ;  liabilities,  $3421 ;  assets,  $855. 
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Death  of  Artemas  Whitney,  Maynard,  Mass.  He  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  in  Maynard,  and  in  connection  with  Amory  Maynard  built  the 
dam  across  the  Assabet  River. 

Topeka  Woolen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Oakland,  Kansas  ;  capital  stock  increased 
from  150,000  to  $75,000. 

N.  Pemstein,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  shoddy  mill  damaged  by  fire;  loss,  $5000. 

Death  of  J.  J.  Ellis,  Stafford  Springs,  Conn.,  April  23,  aged  76  years.  He 
was  born  at  Dana,  Mass.,  in  1831.  In  1866  he  became  superintendent 
of  the  Shaw  Mills  at  Wales,  Mass.  Later  he  removed  to  Monson  and 
operated  the  Branch  mill  in  connection  with  Cyrus  W.  Holmes,  Jr., 
under  the  name  of  Holmes  &  Ellis.  Later  he  bought  out  the  interest  of 
his  brother,  D.  W.  Ellis,  in  the  Orcuttville  Mill  at  this  place  and 
operated  it  under  the  name  of  Ellis,  Converse  &  Co.,  until  1893,  when 
A.  D.  Ellis  bought  out  the  Converse  interest. 

Death  of  Thomas  J.  Maxwell  at  Elmville,  Conn.,  aged  55  years.  He  was 
formerly  agent  of  the  Merchants  Woolen  Mills  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  and 
of  the  Feacedale  Co.  at  Peacedale,  R.I. 

Death  of  Liberty  B.  Marble,  Woodstock,  Conn.,  April  27.  He  was  born 
March  31,  1819,  and  was  one  of  the  oldest  woolen  manufacturers  in  the 
State. 

Death  of  Cyrus  T.  Scott,  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  at  Winsor,  Conn.,  aged  83  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  leading  woolen  manufacturers  of  Uxbridge,  and  was 
at  one  time  associated  in  business  with  Edward  Thayer,  in  Ashuelot, 
N.H. 

MAY. 

S.  Slater  &  Sons,  Webster,  Mass.;  addition;  new  building,  2  stories,  400  X 

140  feet. 
Appleton  Woolen  Mills,  Reedsburg,  Wis. ;  addition  to  machinery  ;  one  set  of 

cards  and  a  420  spindle  mule. 
Death    of   Joseph  Brook  Emsley,    Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  4.     He  was  for 

many  years  a  member  of  the  firm  of  William  Emsley  &  Bro.,  manufac- 
turers of  woolen  and  other  yarns. 
Andrew  Howarth  &  Sons,  Rochdale,  Mass. ;  addition  to  mill,  5  stories,  50  X  60 

feet. 
Taylor  Woolen  Co.,  Spencer,  Mass.;    mill  destroyed  by  fire;   loss,  .$30,000; 

insured  for  $20,000. 
Death   of  Charles   H.  Fletcher,   May   12,  at  Hotel  Touraine,   Boston.     Mr. 

Fletcher  was  born  in  England,   November  25,   1839,  and  came  to  this 

country  in  1864.     He  was  for  many  years  a  leading  manufacturer  of 

worsted  goods  in  Providence,  R.I.     See  Bulletin,  pages  163  and  261. 
Beoli  Mills,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Franklin,  Mass. ;  addition  to  weave  shed 

189  X  50  feet ;  also  office  building,  3  stories,  40  X  40  feet. 
Lafayette  Worsted  Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.I. ;  addition;  1  story,  60  X  15  feet, 

to  the  dynamo  room. 
Theresa  Woolen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Theresa,  N.Y. ;    incorporated;    capital 

stock,  $25,000. 
Thompson  Worsted  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. ;  capital  stock,  $20,000;  has  succeeded 

to  the  business  of  McCoy  &  Thompson,  combers  and  top  makers. 
United  States  Bunting  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  mill  damaged  by  fire  ;  loss  $6,000  ; 

insured. 
Middlesex  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  O.  H.  Perry,  for  many  years  treasurer  of  the 

company,  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Brooks  Stevens,  treasurer  of 

the  United  States  Bunting  Co. 
Huntington  Manufacturing  Co.,  Huntington,  Mass. ;  incorporated;  succeed 

Massasoit  Woolen  Mills. 
Colwell   Worsted   Mills,    Providence,  R.I. ;     new  buildings,   150  X  70  feet, 

with  weave  shed  150  X  60  feet,  with  separate  engine  and  boiler  house 

40  X  40  feet,  and  dye  house  60  X  60  feet. 
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Merchants   Mill,    Dedham,    Mass.;    incorporated;     capital  stock,  $120,000; 

Edward  D.  Thayer,  president. 
E,  D.  Thayer  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  incorporated;  capital  stock,  $75,000; 

Edward  D.  Thayer,  president  and  treasurer. 
Orrell   Mills,   Glendale,  R.L ;    incorporated;     capital  stock,   $50,000;    will 

operate    the    plant    of    William  Orrell;     William  Orrell,  president  and 

treasurer. 

JUNE. 

Merion  Worsted  Mills,  West  Conshohocken,  Pa. ;  again  damaged  by  fire; 
loss,  $10,000. 

Minterhurn  Mills  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn.;  capital  stock,  $300,000;  new  estab- 
lishment manufacturing  worsteds  and  woolens;  Thomas  W.  Sykes, 
president,  M.  C.  Mason,  treasurer;  the  mill  is  of  the  reinforced  concrete 
construction. 

Hinsdale  Woolen  Mill,  Hinsdale,  Mass. ;  mill  for  many  years  operated  by 
Hinsdale  Bros.,  sold  to  Thomas  Kelly  &  Co.,  who  will  use  it  for  manu- 
facturing blankets. 

D.  Goff  &  Sons,  Pawtucket,  R.L;  addition;  2  stories,  225  X  110  feet. 

Western  Woolen  Mill,  Topeka,  Kan. ;  plant  sold  to  the  Topeka  Woolen  Mill 
of  Oakland. 

Death  of  James  W.  Heery,  Lowell,  Mass.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  with  his  brother,  under  the 
name  of  Heery  Bros. 

JULY. 

Riverside  Mills,  Worcester,  Mass. :  addition  to  plant;  24  spinning  frames  and 

other  machinery. 
Brigluun  Woolen  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  petitioned  into  bankruptcy. 
J.  &  J.  Dobson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  cylinder  head   at  Falls  of  Schuylkill  mill 

blown  out,  causing  serious  damage  to  engine  and  engine  house. 
Waterhouse  &  Howard,   North  Adams,   Mass.;   addition;   new  dye  house ;  1 

story,  85  X  40  feet. 
Hope  Valley  Woolen  Co.,  Hope  Valley,  R.L  ;  storehouse  destroyed  by  fire; 

loss,  $12,000:  fully  insured. 
Death  of  Edward  1).  Thayer,  of  Worcester,  July  17,  aged  50  years.     At  the 

time  of  his  death  he  operated  the  Worcester  Woolen  Mills,  Worcester,  the 

Merchants    Mill  and  the  Merchants  Dye  Works  at  Dedham  and  other 

establishments.     See  Bulletin,  page  2G4. 
Death  of  F.  C.  Iluyck,  .Vlbany,  N.Y.,  July  4,  aged  68  years.     See  Bulletin, 

page  2(VA. 
The  Conshohocken  Woolen  Co.,  West  Conshohocken,  Pa.;  the  H.  C.  Jones 

Co.  has  temporarily  leased  the  })lant. 
Deatii  of  Sir  William  H.  Perkin,  July  14,  aged  69  years,  at  Sudbury  Harrow, 

England,  of  double  pneumonia  and  appendicitis.     He  was  the  discoverer 

of  mauve  in  1856.    For  full  account  see  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXXVI.,  page  405. 

AUGUST. 

Hudson  Blanket  Mill,  Hudson,  Mass. ;  machinery   removed  to  the  Hinsdale 

Mill,  at  Hinsdale,  Mass. 
Bigelow  Carpet  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.;  addition,  brick,  6  stories,  218  X  62  feet, 

annex  41)  X  62  feet. 
Death  of  Alvin  S.  Lyon,  Lawrence,  Mass.,   August  6 ;     agent  of  the  Wood 

Worsted  Mills.     He  was  one  of  the  oldest  mill  men  in  the  country  and 

for  many  years   was  the  agent  of  the  Lowell  Carpet  Co.     See  Bulletin, 

page  265. 
Tremont  Worsted  Co.,  Methuen,  Mass.;  addition,  new  weave  shed,  1  story, 

135  X  60  feet. 
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Delaware  Mill  Co.,  New  Castle,  Del.  ;  incorporated;  will  operate  plant  of 
Cromwell  Woolen  Mill ;  Robert  Gambrill,  president,  J.  Billingsly, 
treasurer. 

Fern  Rock  Woolen  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  capital  stock  increased  from 
$100,000  to  #200,000. 

Pliiladelphia  Felt  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  capital  stock  increased  from  $75,- 
000  to  $150,000. 

Tekcips  Dyeing,  Weaving  and  Finishing  Co.,  Methuen,  Mass.;  plant  sold  to 
Alfred  C.  Gaunt  for  $20,000;  will  be  used  by  the  Tremont  Worsted  Co. 

Goodall  Worsted  Co.,  Sanford,  Me.  ;  addition,  (i6  X  134  feet. 

Beaver  Brook  Mills,  American  Woolen  Co.,  CoUinsville,  Mass.;  addition 
to  machinery,   S  woolen  mules. 

Thomas  Graham,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  failed;  carpet  manufacturer;  liabili- 
ties, $7000;   assets,  $400. 

Hawthorne  Worsted  Mills,  Pascoag,  R.I. ;  machinery  sold  to  Frederick  L. 
Sayles. 

Warren  Woolen  Co.,  Stafford  Springs,  Conn.;  addition,  2  stories,  120  X  40 
feet. 

Preston  Woolen  Mill,  Norwich,  Conn. ;  damaged  by  fire;  loss,  $30,000;  the 
mill  is  operated  by  the  Reliance  Worsted  Co. ;  will  rebuild. 

Death  of  Daniel  Dewey  of  Boston,  a  prominent  business  man  and  the  oldest 
wool  merchant  of  Boston.  He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Harding  &  Gray,  which  later  became  Dewey,  Gould  &  Co.,  of 
which  Mr.  Dewey  was  a  member  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Morris  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  manufacturers  of  carpet  yarns;  addition, 
new  building,  78  X  245  feet. 

The  Bigelow  Carpet  Co.,  Clinton,  Mass. ;  addition,  5  stories,  327  X  89  feet. 

Abbot  Worsted  Co.,  Graniteville,  Mass.;  new  building,  113  X  79  feet. 

Morris  &  Ott,  Glen  Rock  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  damaged  by  fire. 

Death  of  Frederick  A.  Sykes,  Agawam,  Mass.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Aga- 
wam  Co.  and  a  prominent  woolen  manufacturer. 

Robert  J.  McDowell,  Belgrade  Carpet  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  petitioned 
into  bankruptcy. 

Death  of  C.  A.  Dockham,  North  Reading,  Mass.,  aged  72  years.  He  was  born 
in  Methuen,  Mass.,  and  at  an  early  age  became  the  publisher  of  various 
directories.  In  1866  he  began  to  issue  "  Dockham's  Textile  Directory 
of  Manufacturers  and  the  Dry  Goods  Trade,"  which  has  been  published 
bi-annually  ever  since  and  has  always  been  a  standard  directory  for  the 
trade. 

Brampton  Woolen  Co.,  Newport,  N.H. ;  new  boiler  house,  36  X  40  feet. 

E.  H.  Morris  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  new  building,  2  stories,  245  X  78 
feet;  for  manufacture  of  carpet  yarns. 

James  Bowers  Sons,  Chester,  Pa. ;  damaged  by  fire ;  loss  $5000. 

Brigham  City  Woolen  Mills,  Brigham  City,  Utah ;  destroyed  by  fire ;  loss 
$10,000;  not  insured. 

Grove  Worsted  Mills,  Chester,  Pa. ;  sold  to  J.  A.  Perkins,  formerly  of  the 
Tracy  Worsted  Mills,  who  will  manufacture  worsted  yarns. 

Robert  Wilde's  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  in  bankruptcy  ;  liabilities,  $181,612; 
assets,  $45,907,  of  which  $35,000  is  real  estate. 

Charles  F.  Sawyer,  Dover,  N.H.,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Saw- 
yer Woolen  Mills  and  recently  agent  of  the  American  Woolen  Co.  for 
that  mill,  retired  from  the  business. 

Benjamin  F.  Hayes,  woolen  manufacturer,  Franklin,  N.H. ;  in  bankruptcy. 

Death  of  Joseph  Stretton,  Stoughton,  Mass.,  September  26,  aged  57  years. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Stretton  Bros,  and  was  born  in  England. 
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OCTOBER. 

The  Allendale  Woolen  Mill,  Spencer,  Mass. ;  damaged  by  fire:  loss,  $16,- 
700. 

Horner  Bros.,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. ;  addition,  2  stories,  50  X  75  feet. 

Perseverance  Woolen  Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.I. ;  addition,  3  stories,  will  give 
space  for  120  looms. 

Fulton  Worsted  Mills,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Fulton,  N.Y. ;  addition,  2 
stories,  for  boiler  and  engine  house,  dye  house  and  dry  and  wet  finishing. 

A.  V.  Morris  &  Sons,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. ;     mill  damaged  by  fire;  loss,  $1000. 

Alva  Carpet  &  Rug  Co.,  Frankford,  Pa. ;  damaged  by  fire;  loss  .$10,000. 

Griswold  Woolen  Co.,  Darby,  Pa. ;  controlling  interest  purchased  by  Salts 
Textile  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Death  of  George  S.  Silsbee,  Peabody,  Mass.,  October  11,  aged  55  years.  Mr. 
Silsbee  was  for  many  years  treasurer  of  the  Pacific  Mills  of  Lawrence, 
Mass.     His  deatli  was  the  result  of  his  horse  falling  on  him. 

Death  of  G.  Ernest  Humphrey,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
George  Humphrey  and  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Pontoosuc  Woolen 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Pittsfield. 

The  Kassman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  new;  capital  stock, 
$50,000;  will  operate  the  plant  formerly  occupied  by  the  Milwaukee 
Worsted  Cloth  Co. 

Death  of  John  Allen,  Maynard,  Mass.,  agent  of  the  Assabet  Mills,  American 
Woolen  Co.,  the  result  of  injuries  received  in  automobile  accident. 

Death  of  Amasa  Clarke  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  October  2(>,  aged  04  years. 
He  was  for  many  years  treasurer  of  the  Winthrop  Mills  Co.,  Wintlirop, 
Me.,  and  the  Clinton  Mills,  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  Jts  executive  com- 
mittee.    See  Bulletin,  page  402. 

NOVEMBER. 

Pacific  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  Edwin  Farnham  Greene  elected  treasurer 
in  place  of  the  late  George  S.  Silsbee.  Mr.  Greene  is  president  of  the 
I.,ockwood  Green  Company,  treasurer  of  the  Dwight  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Chicopee,  Mass.,  and  of  the  Lawton  Mills  Corporation, 
Plainfield,  Conn. 

Deatli  of  Charles  E.  Chaffee,  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Medlicott  Com- 
pany, Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  November  2,  aged  8!)  years.  In  1863 
Mr  Chaftee  operated  a  small  shoddy  mill  at  Windsor  Locks  where  the 
present  stockinet  mill  now  stands. 

Knox  Woolen  Mills,  Camden,  Me'.;  addition  18  X  45  feet;  for  engine  room 
for  a  250  H.  P.  engine. 

Silurian  Mills,  W.  S.  Cordingley  &  Son,  Newton  Lower  Falls;  addition  to 
dye  house. 
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QUARTERLY    REPORT    OF    THE    BOSTON    WOOL    MARKET 

FOR   JULY,  AUGUST,   AND    SEPTEMBER,   1907. 

Domestic  Wools.      (Benedict  &  Livingstone.) 


Ohio,     Pennsylvania,     and     West 
Virginia. 

(WASHED.) 

XX  aud  above 

k  Blood  ....'.'. 

i  ^  \  Blood 

Fine  Delaine 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fiue       

h  Blood 

I  &  J  Blood 

Fine  Delaine 

Michigan,     Wisconsin,    New    York, 

ETC. 
(WASHED.) 

Fine 

i  Blood 

i  &\  Blood 

Fine  Delaine 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine 

i  Blood 

i  &  i  Blood 

Pine  Delaine 

Kentucky  and  Indiana. 
(unwashed.) 

i  &  ^  Blood 

Braid 

Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Illinois, 
(unwashed.) 

i  Si\  Blood 

Braid 

Texas, 
(scoured  basis.) 

Bpring,  fine,  \2  mouths 

"  "     6  to  8  months 

"        medium,  12  months 

"  "         6  to  8  months   .   .   . 

Fall,  fiue 

"     medium 

California. 

(SCOURED    basis.) 

Spring,  Northern,  free,  12  months     . 
"  "  *'      6  to  8  months. 

Fall,  free 

"    defective 

Territory    Wool  :     Montana,    Wyo- 
raiug,  Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 
(scoured  basis.) 
Staple,  fine  and  fine  medium    .... 

"        medium 

Clothing,  fine 

*'  "      medium 

"         medium 

New  Mexico.     (Spring.) 

(SCOURED   BASIS.)- 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

New   Mexico.     (Fall.) 

(SCOURED   BASIS.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

Gboroia   and  Southern. 

Unwashed 


190T. 


July.     August.   September 


34  (g  341 

32  @  321 
39  a  40 

37  i@  38 

38  @  38| 

26  @  27 

33  ®  34 
31  @  33 
30  @  31 


38  ^  39 

36  @  37 

36  jg  37 

25  @  26 

33 

30  3  33 

29  (g  30 


30  (§  33 
27  (g  28 


29  @  31 
27  @  28 


71  @  72 
64  (g  65 
63  @  64 
55  @  57 
none  here. 


63 

58 

40  @  45 


70  a  71 

65  (3  66 


66  @  67 
60  @  62 


63  @  64 
54  @  55 
42  a  43 
35  @  36 


none  here. 


34  @  35 

32  @  32J 
39  g  40 

37  @  38 

38  @  384 

26  ®  27 

33  ig  34 
31  @  34 
31  (g  32 


38  g  39 

36  O  37 

37  (g  38 

25  @   26 

33 
30  @  33 
29  (g  30 


30  ,Q   33 

27  @  28 


29  ig  31 
27  @   271 


71  @  72 
64  (a,  65 
63  ig  64 
55  @  57 
none  here. 


68 

63 

56 

40  3  45 


71  (3  73 

65  @  66 
67  ig  68 

66  @  67 
60  @  62 


63  ®  64 

54  (g  55 

42  (g  43 

35  (@  36 


none  here. 


34  @  35 

32  (g  32| 

39  (g  40 

37  @  38 

38^®  39 

26^®  27 

33  ®  34 
31  @  34 
31  @  32 


38  @  39 

36  @  37 

37  @  38 

25  ®  26 

33 
30  ig  33 
29  (g  30 


30  ©  33 

27  @   28 


29  @  31 

27  (g  27i 


71  @  72 
64  @  65 
63  @  64 
55  @  57 
none  here. 


63 

56 

38  ®  43 


72  @  73 

65  @  66 
67  @  68 

66  @  67 
60  (S  62 


63  (g  64 

54  (g  55 

42  g  43 

34  @  35 


none  here. 


1906. 


September. 


70 
65 
63 
58 
none  here. 


40  ig  45 
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Domestic  Wool. 

Boston,  September  30,  1907. 

The  principal  feature  of  tlie  market  during  the  last  three  months  is  the 
great  strength  in  values  in  the  finer  grades  of  staple  wools,  which,  as  noted 
in  our  last  report,  are  not  in  as  large  supply  this  season  as  usual,  owing  to  the 
severe  weather  experienced  on  the  ranges  during  the  past  winter,  thereby 
causing  shorter  growth  and  more  defective  staple.  ' 

Manufacturers  were  not  slow  to  recognize  this  fact  and  as  soon  as  the 
opening  of  the  goods  market  in  July  clearly  indicated  that  worsted  fabrics 
would  again  be  in  favor,  the  demand  for  fine  and  i  blood  staple  wools  in  both 
fleeces  and  territory  stock  was  greatly  stimulated  and  slightly  better  prices 
were  realized,  especially  on  delaine  fieeces. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  comment  among  the  trade  where  the  supply  of 
worsted  wools  is  coming  from  to  satisfy  the  probable  demand,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  indications  of  a  stringent  money  market  this  fall  we  should  expect  to 
see  some  speculative  feeling  develop.  As  it  is,  however,  manufacturers  are 
ready  to  buy  at  fair  market  rates  and  dealers  are  inclined  to  sell  when 
reasonable  profit  can  be  obtained,  which  makes  for  steady  values. 

Low  wools,  including  ^  bloods,  have  not  met  with  their  usual  activity  in 
this  market,  but  stocks  throughout  the  country  are  not  excessive,  many  manu- 
facturers having  bouglit  their  supply  of  these  grades  in  the  West  this  year. 
There  are  some  indications  that  medium  and  low  wools  will  again  come  into 
favor  during  the  next  heavy-weight  season  as  the  difference  between  their 
clean  cost  and  that  of  the  merinos  is  too  great. 

Fine  clotliing  wools  have  sold  fairly  well ;  the  stock  seems  equal  to  the 
demand  and  prices  hold  about  steady.  Medium  clothing  wools  are  slow  and 
somewhat  in  buyers'  favor. 

Scoured  wools  have  been  more  or  less  erratic,  the  demand  having  been 
rather  spasmodic.  The  selection  of  fine  scoured  wool  is  quite  limited,  for  it 
is  not  profitable  to  scour  this  class  of  stock.  Medium  scoured  in  botli 
territory  and  pulled  wool  is  in  good  supply  with  indifferent  demand. 

We  think  sufficient  business  has  thus  far  been  consummated  to  insure 
great  stability  of  values  throughout  the  rest  of  the  season  on  all  staple 
grades  of  wool  showing  good  quality. 

Benedict  &  Livingstone. 
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PuLLKD  Wools.     (Scoured  basis.)     (W.  A.  Blanchard.) 


Brushed,  Extra  . 
Fine  A  .  .  .  . 
A  Super  .... 
B  Super  .  .  .  . 
C  Super  .  .  .  . 
Fine  Combing  . 
Combine;  .  .  .  . 
California,  Extra 


July. 


68  a  72 

60  @  66 

52  ®  57 

43  &  45 

30  18)  35 

57  ®  62 

47  @50 

62  ®  68 

190T. 

1900. 

August. 

September. 

September. 

68  @  72 
60  @  65 
52  @  57 
43  ®  45 
30  ®  35 
57  @  62 
47  ®  50 
62®  68 

68  @  72 
60  ®  65 
52  @57 
42  S  45 
30  ®  35 
57  @  62 
47  #60 
62  @68 

70®  72 
62  ®  65 
56  ®  60 

49  ®  52 
38  @40 
58®  62 

50  ®  52 
66  ®  70 

Remarks. 

Boston,  October  1,  1907. 

The  market  for  the  quarter  just  ended  shows  little  change  from  that  of  the 
previous  three  months  and  possesses  few  features  of  interest.  There  has 
been  a  curtailment  in  the  production  of  woolens,  and  such  machinery  as  has 
been  actively  employed  in  their  manufacture  has  been  running  on  fine  wools. 
Anything  grading  from  a  high  three-eighths  upwards  has  met  with  a  quick 
demand,  and  tlie  large  pullers  in  the  West  who  make  the  bulk  of  these  grades 
have  been  sold  ahead  at  full  prices.  For  fine  staple  wools  there  has  been  no 
limit  to  values  and  the  quotations  given  above  do  not  indicate  the  figures 
obtained ;  but  the  supply  of  such  stock  is  exceedingly  small  in  amount. 

The  anticipations  of  a  possible  return  to  cheviot  goods  have  not  material- 
ized, and  medium  and  low  supers  have  again  dragged  and  have  weakened  in 
value,  although  there  has  been  some  relief  in  the  staple  end  of  these  wools 
from  the  worsted-spinners.  Sheepskins  have  maintained  their  values  because 
the  demand  for  leather  has  been  steady  and  continuous,  and  many  pullers 
have  had  to  do  business  at  a  disadvantage  ;  in  fact,  some  of  the  smaller  eastern 
concerns  have  been  forced  to  shut  down. 

W.  A.  Blanchard. 
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Foreign   Wools.     (Ma0ger  &  Avert.) 


Ausiralliin  Combing : 

Choice 

(iood 

Averaife 

Australian  Clothing: 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Sydney  and  Queensland  : 

G-ood  Clothing 

Good  Combing 

Australian  Crossbred : 

Choice 

Average 

Australian  Lambs : 

Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : 

Choice 

Average 

Montevideo : 

Choice 

Average 

Crossbred,  Choice 

English  Wools : 

Sussex  Fleece 

8hropnliire  Hogg 

Yorkshire  IIogH 

Irish  Selected  Fleece  .... 
Carpet  Wools: 

Scotch  Highland,  White   .   . 

Kast  India,  1st  White  Joria  . 

East  India,  White  Kandahar 

Donskoi,  Washed,  White     . 

Aleppo,  White 

China  Ball,  White 

"  "       No.  1,  Open  .   . 

"  "       No.  2,  Open  .   . 


1907. 


1906. 


July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

43  S  45 

43 

@45 

43 

@45 

42 

343 

41  @42 

41 

@42 

41 

@42 

39 

S  40 

40  ®41 

40 

ig41 

40 

@41 

36 

@38 

43  @45 

43 

@45 

43 

#45 

41 

®  43 

41  a  42 

41 

(g  42 

41 

@42 

39 

a  40 

39  (g40 

39 

(g40 

39 

S40 

36 

&  38 

41  ®  43 

41 

®43 

41 

9  43 

38 

a  39 

41  .@42 

41 

@  42 

41 

@42 

39 

®  40 

44  ig  47 

44 

@47 

44 

(3  46 

43 

®  44 

42  (g  43 

42 

@43 

42 

(§43 

42 

@  43 

44  @47 

44 

@47 

44 

®47 

44 

@46 

40  ^  43 

40 

@43 

40 

<S  43 

40 

§43 

35  (S  37 

35 

®  37 

35 

S  37 

36 

®  38 

36  ©37 

36 

@37 

36 

@  37 

35 

a  36 

31  @33 

31 

(3  33 

31 

@  33 

31 

§33 

37  @39 

37 

©39 

37 

S  39 

36 

©38 

34  @36 

34 

@36 

34 

S36 

33 

©35 

39  @  41 

38 

®  40 

38 

(g  39 

39 

3  40 

43  i3  44 

43 

(§44 

43 

®  44 

44 

®  45 

42  @43 

41 

@  42 

40 

g42 

43 

a  44 

40  @  42 

41 

:g42 

41 

®  42 

42 

©43 

40  (g42 

40 

@42 

39 

§41 

42 

©43 

24  @25 

24 

@2o 

24 

§25 

23 

©24 

30  @31 

30 

g31 

30 

@31 

31 

©32 

26  3  28 

25 

@27 

25 

§27 

26 

©28 

32  q,  33 

32 

S33 

32 

§33 

31 

©  32 

33  @  35 

33 

S  35 

33 

§35 

33 

@  35 

20  (§21 

20 

@21 

19 

@2l 

22 

©23 

17  gi9 

16 

@  18 

15 

@18 

19 

©21 

14  @  15 

13 

@14 

12 

(g  14 

15 

©  16 

Foreign  Wools. 

The  steady  demand  for  merino  and  fine  crossbred  noted  in  our  last  report 
continued  through  the  last  quarter.  Manufacturers  steadily  used  up  their 
supplies,  and  realizing  that  new  wools  would  not  be  available  before  De- 
cember or  January,  have  during  the  month  of  September  sampled  the  wools 
remaining  on  sale  pretty  carefully.  Crossbred  wools,  except  one  or  two 
parcels  forced  on  the  buyers,  have  been  neglected,  domestic  fleeces  being 
cheaper. 

There  has  been  but  a  limited  demand  for  carpet  combing  wools,  which  as  a 
rule  have  been  held  above  buyers'  views.  Filling  wools  have  accumulated 
on  the  market,  and  some  parcels  of  China  wools  have  been  moved  at  reduced 
prices. 

Carpet  weavers  are  busy,  but  spinners  are  not  profitably  employed. 

One  or  two  large  American  mills  have  been  extensive  buyers  of  certain 
qualities  of  English  wools,  but  the  ordinary  qualities  have  not  been  in 
request  for  this  side. 

Mauger   &   Avery. 

October  1,  1907. 
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Wool  supply,  the  annual,  1907 340 

Wool  trade,  interesting  points  in 181 

Wool  trade  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the,  a  plea  for  public  sales, 

extract  from  a  j^aper  by  G.  E.  Dugmore,  M.L.A 296 

Wool  trade  terms,  American 172 

Wool  trimmings,  duty  on 201,  203 

Wool  waste,  duty  on 202 

Wool  wearing  apparel,  duty  on 199,  201 

Wool,  validity  of  reappraisement 195 

Wool,  value  of  the  1907  clip 337 

Woolen  cloth,  duty  on 200 

Woolen  cloth,  duty  on  waterproof 203 

Woolen   and   Worsted   Manufacturers,   American  Association  of 

(organization  of) 165 

Woolen  yarn,  drawback  on 194 

Woolens,  exi^orts  of,  by  foreign  countries 67 

Worrall,  P.  B.,  President  of  the  Textile  Importers'  Association      .  287 

Worsted  manufactures,  growth  of,  table 249 

Y. 

Yarn,  drawback  on  woolen       194 


ADVEH  riSEMENTS 


CROMPTON  6  KNOWLES 
LOOM  WORKS, 


Worcester,  Mass. 


Branch   Works 


(       Providence,    R.I. 
I       Philadelphia.  Pa. 


LOOMS 


For 


Woolens  and  Worsteds 

And  Every  Type  of  Textile  Fabric. 


Open  Shed  Loom. 


Jacquard. 


Wool  Comb. 


Our  WOOL  COMB  is  Unequaled 

For  Combing  { f~  Wools. 


AD  VERTISEMENTS. 


Worsted  Machinery 


MADE    IN    THE 


United  States, 


LOWELL  MACHINE  SHOP, 

LOWELL,  HASS. 

SPINNING  FRAMES  with  caps,  rings,  or  flyers 
and  any  kind  of  spindles  for  long  or  short 
wool,  and  any  gauge  of  rollers. 

DANDY  ROVERS  and  REDUCERS  with  all 
latest  improvements 

WEIGH  BOXES  and  DRAWING  BOXES  with 
any  kind  of  rollers  and  any  number  of 
spindles. 

GILL-BOXES  for  drawing,  fitted  with  cans  or 
spindles. 

GILL-BOXES  for  preparing  before  combing  and 
finishing  afterwards. 

MODIFICATIONS  will  be  made  of  the  above 
machinery  to  suit  different   kinds  of  work. 

REPAIRS  for  the  foregoing  furnished  upon  short 
notice. 


A  D  VEH  Tl  SEMEN  TS 


JEREMIAH   WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

WOOL 

300-302   SUMMER    STREET, 
BOSTON 

BROWN    CgL    ADAMS 

Commission     MercKants 

274-276-278    SUMMCR    STREET 


Jacob  F.    Bro-wn 
Samviel   G.   Adams 
ELclmvincl  P~.   Iceland 


^     BOSTON 


J.  KOSHLAND  &  CO. 

WOOL 

Commission   Merchants 

268-272    SUMMER    STREET 

BOSTON       =        =        MASS. 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


HALLOWELL,  JONES  &  DONALD 
FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

WOOL 

WILLIAM  E.  JONES  252   SUMMER   STREET 

FRANK  W.   HALLOWELL 

WILLIAM   ELLERY 

GORDON   DONALD  BOSTON 

EVAN  ARTHUR  LEIGH, 

232  Summer  Street,   =   =   Boston,  Mass. 


PLATT'S  Improved  flachinery  for  Preparing,  Drawing  and  Spinning 

French  Worsted  Yarns. 
PLATT'S  Woolen  and  Worsted  Carding  Engines==SpeciaI  Designs. 
PLATT'S  Cotton,  Cotton  Waste,  Woolen  and  Worsted  Hules. 
PLATT'S  Special  Hachinery  for  making  Cotton  Waste  into  Yarns. 


GEORGE  HODGSON,  Ltd.==Looms  for  Worsteds,  etc. 


RARITAN  WOOLEN  MILLS 


SOMERSET  MANUFACTURING  CO, 


DAVID  L.  EINSTEIN,  President. 


laMfactimrs  of  OKrcoatiis,  Casslmeres,  etc. 

NEW    YORK. 


A  D  VERTISEMENTS 


General  Electric  Company 


Furnishes  the  electrical  apparatus  for 
driving  and  lighting  all  classes  of 

TEXTILE   MILLS 


This  Company  has  installed  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the 
total  horse^power  used  in  the  electrically  driven  textile 
mills  of  the  United  States. 

Information  given  and  estimates 
furnished  at  any  office. 


Boston  Office:  PRINCIPAL   OFFICE:  new  York  Office: 

a.  S..XE  STREET.  Scjiencctad v,  N. Y. 

Atlanta  Office:                                                            -^  '  Philadelphia  Office: 

EMPIRE  BLDG.  Sales  Officcs  in  all  large  cities.  218  so.  eleventh  st. 


GEORGE  L.  STEVENS,       ALBERT  C.  WARREN,      JOHN  HASKE!  L  B'JTLER, 

President.  Tri^n<siirpr.  Seer  try. 

Establis<-ed  J 870.  icorporated  l^SX 


rtie  Warreo  Soan  piaDuOGtunns  Umm, 

Manufacturers  of    .     .     . 

SOAPS,  CHEMICALS,  WOOL  SCOURERS,  Etc. 

Used  by  Woolen,  "Worsted,  Hosiery,  Cotton, 
Linen,  Silk,  and  Flannel  Mills. 

SPECIALTIES: 

Decarbonizing  Soap,  Annihilator,  Cotton  Softeners, 
and  Sizing  for  Cotton  Mills  of  all  Kinds. 

Largest  Alanuf act  ure rs  of  Textile   Soaps,  Wool  Scourers,  and 
Chemicals  in  the   Country. 


Office :  77  Summer  Street     -     ■     -    Boston. 

BRANCH   OFFICE:  WORKS: 

n3  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Watertown,  Mass. 


A  I)  VER  Tin  EM  EN  TS 


Lowell 
Textile   School 


Thoroughly  Practical  Instruction 
Given  in  Every  Branch  of 

TEXTILE    MANUFACTURING 


DAY  and  EVENING  CLASSES 

One  of  our  five  regular  courses  of  instruction  is : 

Woolen  and  Worsted   flan ufactu ring. 

This  includes  wool  sorting,  scouring,  picking,  carding  and  spin- 
ning;  worsted  combing,  drawing,  spinning,  twisting;  woolen  and 
worsted  warp  preparation.  Weaving  on  all  varieties  of  looms. 
Textile  Design  with  cloth  analysis  and  calculations ;  Chemistry 
and  Dyeing. 

The  equipment  of  all  departments  is  complete  for  practical  in- 
struction. Woolen  and  worsted  department  includes  French  spin- 
ning as  well  as  the  English  or  Brautord  system.  The  Finishing 
department  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  latest  woolen  and 
worsted  machines.  Practical  instruction  in  wool  sorting  by 
practical  men. 

REGULAR    COURSES   ARE: 

1.  Cotton  Manufacturing       3.  Textile  Desi§:nin§: 

2.  Wool  Manufacturing         4.  Chemistry  and  Dyeing: 

5.  Textile  En§:ineering: 


Catalogue  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to 

CHARLES  H.  EAMES,  Secretary, 

Lowell   Textile  School, 

LOWELL,     MASS. 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


4H  Have  you  ever  thought  how  many  links  are 
necessary   in  a   textile  mill  for  the   mechanical 

transmission  of  power  by  means  of  shafting  and 
belting,  or  ropes? 

^  Have  you  ever  considered  how  many  of 
those  links  would  be  eliminated  were  your  ma- 
chinery individually  driven  by  Westing- 
house  electric  motors  ? 

^  There  are  other  reasons   why  electric  power  is 

best  adapted  for  textile  machinery. 

ask  Westinghouse  Electric 


Westinghouse  Electric  6t  Mfg.  Co. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Offices  la  All  Large  Cities 


A.    KLIPSTEIN  &   COMPANY, 

122    PEARL    ST.,    NEW    YORK. 

DYESTUFFS  AND  CHEMICALS. 

Agents  for  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
Basle,  Switzerland. 

fAST  COTTON  BLIES  AND  BLACKS. 

Also  Full  Line  of  Dyes  for  Union  Goods. 
Write  for  particulars. 

CAUSTIC  POTASH  90  per  cent. 

For  Wool  Scouring. 

BRANCHES: 

BOSTON 283=285  Congress  Street. 

PHILADELPHIA 50-52  N.  Front  Street. 

PROVIDENCE 13  Mathewson  Street. 

CHICAGO 134=136  Kinzie  Street. 

HAMILTON,  CAN 24  Catherine  Street.  N. 

MONTREAL 17  Lemoine  Str:;et. 


ADVER  TI  SEMEN  TS. 
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AD  VER  TI8EMENTS. 


THE 

Whitin  Machine  Works, 

WHITINSVILLE,    MASS. 


BUILDERS    OF 


Cotton  Machinery. 

Cards,  Combing  Machinery, 

Railway  Heads,  Drawing  Frames, 

Spinning  Frames,        Spoolers, 
Twisters,       Reels,       Long  Chain  Quillers, 

Looms. 


Southern  Agent: 

STUART    W.    CRAMER, 

38  South  Tryon   St.,   Charlotte,   NX. 
Equitable  Building,  Atlanta,   Ga. 


10  AJD  VER  ri  SEMEN  TS 


WE  BELIEVE  THAT  WE  CAN  NOW 
SUCCESSFULLY  USE  OUR  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


NORTHROP  LOOM 


ON  CERTAIN  GRADES  OF 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Goods 
Woven  with  One  Shuttle  ♦  ♦ 


e^ 


We  also  have  machinery  of  interest  for  Wool  and  Wors- 
ted Manufacturers  in  the  line  of 

TWISTERS, 

SPOOLERS, 

TEMPLES,  Etc, 

CATALOGUES  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

DRAPER  COMPANY 

HOPEDALE,  MASS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.  U 


PARKER,  WILDER  &  CO., 

4  Winthrop  Sq.,  Boston.        62  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 

Selling  Agents  for 


igs, 
Bioailclotlis,  Glevlols  ai  Casslmnfes 

Manufactured  by  the 

Talbot  Mills, 

Stirling  Mills, 

Yantic  Woolen  Manuf.  Co., 

Charles  A.  Stevens  6c  Co., 

George  F.  Sibley, 

Cocheco  Woolen  Manuf.  Co., 

Belvidere  Woolen  Manuf.  Co., 

Conic  Manuf.  Co., 

Concord  Manuf.  Co. 


From 


Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Co., 
Phoenix  Factory. 

piaiseiiles,  Salii  u  ciocliel  Qiiillii 


From 


Monadnock  Mills, 
Union  Manuf.  Co. 


12 


AB  VER  TISEMENTS 


When  you  are  in  The  Wool  Market 

Ask  your  Wool  Dealer  to  show  you 

THE  PRATT  STANDARD  CRADES 

.  .  .  OF  .  .  . 

Argentine  Crossbreds 

.  .  .   AND  .  .  . 

Montevideo  Fine  Wools 


ASK  FOR  THESE  MARKS : 


DSP 

F  C 

DSP 

202 

DSP 

203 

DSP 

204 

DSP 

205 

DSP 

206 

DSP 

214 

Montevideo  Fine  Combing. 

Montevideo  Long  Stapled  Fine 
Clothing. 

Half  Blood  Combing. 
Three=Eighths  Combing. 

High  Quarter  Combing. 

Average  to  Low^  Quarter  Comb= 
ing  with  some  lustre. 

Low  Lustre  Lincoln. 


Strictly  Uniform  Grades  Thai  ne'oer  •vary* 

Very  light  Shrinkage.        Almost  free  from  burrs. 

Special  Financial  arrangements  for  the  importation  of  Large  Lines. 

GRADE  TYPES  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of 

DANIEL  S.  PRATT, 

Importer  and  Commission  Merchant, 

200  SUMMER  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SOUTHEASTERN  MASSACHUSETTS 


3  ET22  DD231  Dbfi  5 


[late  DuU 

Date  Loaned 

i 

^ 

•J. 


